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LORDS: \FRIDAY, 24tH JUNE 1898. 


PRIVATE BILL BUSINESS. 


The Lorp CHANCELLOR acquainted the House that the Clerk of the 
Parliaments had laid upon the Table the Certificates from the 
Examiners that the Standing Orders applicable to the following Bills 
have been complied with—Local Government Provisional Orders 
(No. 8); Local Government Provisional Orders (Gas) ; Metropolitan 
Police Provisional Order; Local Government Provisional Orders 
(Housing of Working Classes) ; Also the Certificates that no Standing 
Orders are applicable to the following Bills—Land Drainage Provisional 
Order (Haceconby Fen); Local Government Provisional Orders 
(No. 4): Military Lands Provisional Orders ; Also the Certificates 
that the further Standing Orders applicable to the following Bills have 
heen complied with—Bristol Tramways (Electrical Power, etc.), Bristol 
Tramways (Extensions); Easton and Church Hope Railway (Exten- 
sion of Time) ; Middlesbrough Corporation (Gas); Burnley Corpora- 
tion (Tramways, ete.) ; the same were ordered to lie on the Table sea 


Vigors’ Divorce Bill [1.1.]—A Bill to dissolve the marriage of Cliffe 
Henry Vigors of the New Barracks, Limerick, a captain in the Royal 
Irish Regiment, with Katherine Mary Vigors, his now wife, and to 
enable him to marry again, and for other purposes—presented (on 
petition), and a copy of the proceedings in, and of the decree of divorce 
of, the Queen’s Bench Matrimonial Division of the High Court of 
Justice in Ireland, delivered (on oath): Bill read the first time ; and to 
be read the second time on Monday, the 4th of July next. The usual 
orders made ... wae ane we nee ae owe ca oon 


Clacton-on-Sea Gas and Water Bill—Examiner’s Certificate of non- 
compliance with the Standing Orders referred to the Standing Orders 


Committee on Tuesday next tee : oes ae re aoe 


413{ 
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SraxpinG Orpers CommittEE.—Report from, That the Standing Orders 
not complied with in respect of the following Bills—Cromer Gas, 
Drogheda Gas, Glasgow Corporation (Sewage, ete.), North Electric 
Tramways ought to be dispensed with, and the Bills allowed to proceed ; 
read, and agreed to... 


eee eee 


Cranbrook District Water Bill—The Chairman of Committees informed 
the House that the opposition to the Bill was withdrawn. The orders 
made on the 13th instant and yesterday discharged, and Bill committed 


London County Council (Acton — vragen eam from the Select 
Committee with Amendments ‘ 


Metropolitan Railway Bill—Reported from the Select Committee with 
Amendments ar we : 


eee 


Newcastle and Gateshead Water Bill [1.1 1 rhe el n’s Consent signified, 


and Bill reported with Amendments 
East Ham Improvement Bill—Reported with Amendments... 


Charing Cross, Euston and ee —! Bill—Read_ the 


second time, and committed 


Matlock Urban District Council Bill—Read the second time, and com- 
mitted. The Committee to be proposed by the Committee of Selection 


Walker’s Estate Bill ~~ L _e the third a and pa and sent to 


the Commons 


Todmorden Corporation Water Bill tu EL. jena the third time, and ern 
and sent to the Commons ‘ oes 


Portsmouth Corporation Tramways Bill te -]—Read the third time, and 
passed, and sent to the Commons . eae 


Windsor and Ascot Railway Bill ~ L ou the third time, and ean 


and sent to the Commons 


Leicester Freeman Bill [x L. }|—Read the third time, and passed, and sent to 
the Commons ios _— 


Ilford Improvement Bill—Read the third time, with the Amendments, and 
passed, and returned to the Commons 


Carmarthen Improvement Bill—Read the third time, with the Amendments, 
and passed, and returned to the Commons 


ee 


Greenwich Hospital Bill—Brought from the Commons 
Poor Law (Scotland) Bill—Brought from the Commons 


Local Government Provisional Orders (No. 13) Bill—Brought from the 


Commons 


Local Government Provisional Orders (Poor Law) Bill—Brought from the 
Coinmons = Skin 


from the 


Bolton, Turton and Westhoughton Extension Bill—Brought 


Commons ; read the first time ; and referred to the Examiners ... 


Higham and Hundred of Hoo Water Bill—Brought from the Commons ; 


read the first time ; and referred to the Examiners 
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Liverpool Corporation Bill—Brought from the Commons; read the first 
time ; and referred to the Examiners : : 


Maldon Water Bill—Brought from the Commons: read the first time; and 


referred to the Examiners 


Mid-Kent Water Bill—Brought from the Commons ; read the first time ; and 
referred to the Examiners oa ; ae se 


Sheffield Corporation Bill—Brought from the Commons ; read the first time ; 
and referred to the Examiners 


Wey Valley Water Bill—Brought from the Commons ; read the first time ; 
and referred to the Examiners ee ? 


Public Record Office Bill [1.1.]—Returned from the Commons, agreed to ... 
Suffragan Bishops Bill [11.1.]—Returned from the Commons, agreed to 


Great Eastern Railway (General Powers) Bill—Returned from the 
Commons, with the Amendments agreed to i oe 


Sheringham and Beeston Protection Bill [1.1 ee | from the 
Commons, agreed to, with amendments - 


Wirral Railway Bill [1.1 eee from the Commons, agreed to, with 
Amendments ‘is ie “ sc acs nA 


RETURNS, REPORTS, ETC. 


DisEAses or AniMALS Acts, 1894 anp 1896—Order, dated the 20th day 
of June, 1898, No. 5812, revoking Order 5744, which prohibited the 
conveyance of animals by the s.s. Alfafa: Laid before the House 
(pursuant to Act), and ordered to lie upon the Table 


BILLS ADVANCED. 


Greenwich Hospital Bill—Read the first time ; and to be printed. [No. 124.] 


Poor Law (Scotland) Bill—Read the first time; and to be printed. 
[ No. 125.] ; Sen sitio ae ets stot 


Local Government Provisional Orders art. 13) Bill—Read the first time ; to 
be printed ; and referred to the Examiners. [No. 126.] 

Local Government Provisional Orders (Poor Law) Bill—Read the first time ; 
to be printed; and referred to Examiners. [No. 127.] as 

Local Government (Ireland) Provisional Orders (No. 3) Bill—To be read 
the second time on Monday next.—( The Earl of Denbigh.) . 


Edinburgh Improvement Provisional Order Bill—To he read the second 
time on Monday next.—( The Lord Balfour.) a cae 


Local Government Provisional Order (No. 4) Bill—Read the second time 
(according to order), and committed to a Committee of the whole 
House on Monday next 


Gas Orders Confirmation (No. 2.) Bill—Amendments reported (according to 


order), and Bill to be read the third time on Monday next 
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Tramways Orders Confirmation (No 1) Bill [1.1.]—Amendments reported 
(according to order), and Bill to be read the third time on Monday next 


Electric Lighting Provisional Orders (No. 10) Bill [11.1.]-—Amendments 
reported (according to lanka and Bill to be read the third time on Mon- 
day next 


Electric Lighting Provisional Orders (No. * Bill—Read the third time 


(according to order), and passed 


Electric Lighting Provisional Orders (No. 3) Bill—Read the third time 
(according to order), and passed ee wee es a <io 
Pilotage Provisional Order Bill—Read the third time (according to order), 


and passed 


Local Government (Ireland) Provisional Orders (No. 2) Bill—House in 
Commmittee (according to order): Bill reported without Amendment ; 
Standing Committee negatived : and Bill to be read the third time on 
Monday next 


Tramways Orders Confirmation (No. 3) Bill [1.1.]—Order of the Day 
for the House to be put into Committee, read, and discharged ... 


Electric Lighting Provisional Orders (No. 5) Bill [11.1.J]—Honse in 
Committee (according to order): The Amendment proposed by the 
Select Committee made ; Further Amendments made ; Standing Com- 
mittee negatived. The Report of Amendments to be received on Mon- 
day next 


Electric Lighting Provisional Orders (No. 6) Bill [1.1.]— House in 
Committee (according to order): Bill reported without Amendment ; 
Standing Committee negatived : and Bill to be read the third time on 
Monday next 


Post Office Acts Amendment Bill—Order for Second Reading read 
DEBATE :— 
Lord Monkswell 


Bill read the second time, and committed to a Committee of the Whole 
House on Monday next. 


Poisons Bill—Order for Second Reading read 
DEBATE :— 
The Lord President of the Council (The Duke of Devonshire) . 


Sill read the second time, and committed to a Committee of the Whole 
House on Monday next. 
Societies’ Borrowing Powers Bill—On Order for Third Reading . 
Amendment proposed— 


‘* Page I, line 7, leave out ‘or from bodies corporate.’ "—(Lord Plunket).++ 


Amendment agreed to. 


Bill read the third time, passed, and sent to the Commons. 
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Canals Protection (London) Bill—Read the third time (according to eK 
with Amendments, and passed, and returned to the Commons ... a 13 


Merchant Shipping (Liability of Shipowners) Bill—Read the third time 
(according to order), with the Amendments, and passed, and returned to 
the Commons sae ons ‘isle a6 mat aa = es 13 


House adjourned at 4,45. 





COMMONS: FRIDAY, 241tn JUNE 1898. 


PROVISIONAL ORDER BILL. 
Gas Orders Confirmation (No. 1) Bill [1.1 ; Acie That the Bill be 


read a second time upon Monday next... nes nee ee Ce 


PRIVATE BILL BUSINESS. 
Liverpool and London and Globe Insurance Company Bill von 2. 5 dian 


the third time, and passed, with Amendments —... - 14 


Higham and Hundred of Hoo Water Bill—Ordered, That Standing Order 
CCXLIII. be suspended, and that the Bill be now read the third time.— 


(Dr Farquharson.) Bill accordingly read the third time, and passed... 14 
Maldon Water Bill — Ordered, That Standing Order CCXLIITI. be sus- 
pended, and that the Bill be now read the third time. — (Dr. 
Farquharson.) Billaccordingly read the third time, and ee: cee 
Title] ass es ie oe se sia ne 14 


Mid-Kent Water Bill — Ordered, That Standing Order CCXLIII. be 
suspended, and that the Bill be now read the third time. — (Dr. 
Farquharson.) Bill accordingly read the third time, and passed cee 14 


Wey Valley Water Bill—Ordered, That Standing Order CCXLIII. be sus- 





pended, and that the Bill be now read the third time. . Far- 
quharson.) Bill accordingly read the third time, and passed... ice 


Bolton, Turton and Westhoughton Extension Bill — As amended, con- 
sidered. Ordered, That Standing Orders CCX XIII. and CCXLITII. be 
suspended, and that the Bill be now read the third time.—(Dr. Far- 
quharson.) Bill accordingly read the third time, and passed... ae 14 


Liverpool Corporation Bill—As amended, considered. Ordered, That Stand- 
ing Orders CCXXIIT. and CCXLIII. be suspended, and that the Bill be 
now read the third time.-—(Dr. Farquharson.) Bill accordingly read 
the third time, and passed. [New Title]... — ne ws oe 


Sheffield Corporation Bill—As amended, considered. Ordered, That Stand- 
ing Orders CCXXIII. and CCXLIII. be suspended, and that the Bill 
be now read the third time.—(Dr. Farquharson.) Bill accordingly read 
the third time, and passed ... sss nw’ nisi aia ve ee ae 
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Local Government Provisional Orders (No. ae Bill—Read the third time, 
and passed see ; = 


vee fee eee eee 


Local Government Provisional Orders ite sai Bill—Read the third 
time, and passed... : 


eee ee eee eee 


PETITIONS. 


East Inpia (ContaGrous Diseases)-—Against State Regulation : from York 
and Holloway ; to lie upon the Table ww Kes 
Poor Law (Scotland) Bill—In favour: From New Cummock; and 
against Local Government (Scotland) Act (1894) Amendment (No. 2) 
Bill and Poor Law Officers’ ceanccmmmes re Bill ; to lie sal 
the Table : 0 ; 
Private Bill Precedure aeons Bill—In favour: From Glasgow ; to 
lie upon the Table ... eee was : 
Sale of Intoxicating Liquors on Sunday Bill—In favour: From Paven- 
ham, Bury (2), Rugby, Stoke-on-Trent, Birkenshaw, and Auchterarder ; 
to lie upon the Table cee — ees 
Vaccination Bill—Against: From Sculcoats and Holbeach; to lie upon 
the Table... ows i — _ si ‘ 


Vagrancy Act Amendment Bill—In favour: From Kensington ; to lie 
upon the Table ae — éne wie sic sini 


eee 


Vexatious Actions (Scotland) Bill—In favour: From Galston and Aber- 
feldy ; to lie upon the Table owe sia ‘ : 


RETURNS, REPORTS, ETC. 


ENDOWED ScHoois Act, 1869, ANb AMENDING AcTs—Copy presented of 
Scheme for the Management of the Foundation called Queen 
Mary’s Schools, in the borough of Walsall, in the county of 
Stafford, regulated by a Scheme made under’ the Endowed 
Schools Acts, 1869, 1873, and 1874, on the 28th sanded cr ik 
to lie on the Table, and to be printed [No. 252 


Navy (SEAMEN AND STOKERS’ RE-ENGAGEMENT)—Return presented 
relative thereto [ordered 13th June ; Mr. E. J. C. Morton] ; to lie upon 
the Table, and to be printed [No. 253] ... oe Sg ; 


AsyLumMs (ENGLAND AND WaLes) (RELIGIous Ministrations)—Address 
for “ Return as to Religious Ministrations in County and Borough 
Asylums in England and Wales.”-—( Admiral Field) 


SELECTION (StanpinG Commirtees) — Sir John Mowbray reported 
from the Committee of Selection: That they had discharged the 
following Members from the Standing Committee of Law, and Courts of 
Justice, and Legal Procedure: Dr. Clark and Mr. H. C. Richards ; 
and had appointed in substitution Sir Charies Dilke and Mr. Talbot. 
Report to lie upon the Table 
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LocaL AUTHORITIES IN ScoTLanp (TrEcunicaL Epucarion) -— Return 
ordered, “ showing the extent to which, and the manner in which, Local 
Authorities in Scotland have allocated and applied fund to the purposes 
of Technical Edueation during each of the two years ended respectively 
on the 15th day of May, 1897, and the 15th day of May, 1898, under 
the following Acts : Local Taxation (Customs and Excise) Act, 1890 ; 
Education and Local Taxation Account (Scotland) Act, 1892 ; Technical 
Schools (Scotland) Act, 1887 ; Technical Instruction Amendment (Scot- 
land) Act, 1892; and Public Libraries Acts.”—( he Lord Advocate) 


Eayret (Remiss1on or Loan)—Committee to consider of authorising the 
remission of a sum advanced to the Government of H.H. the Khedive of 
Egypt (Queen’s Recommendation signified) upon Monday next.—(Mr. 
Chanecllor of the Exchequer) : cre sib 


London aad Council ( Co Bill—Reported ; Report to lie upon the 
Table ae an ue soe 


Lincoln and East Coast Railway and Dock ¢ Bill—Reporte Report to 
lie upon the ‘Table, and to be printed . “ se 


Bideford and Clovelly Railway Bill [1.1.]—Reported, with Amend- 


ments ; Report to lie upon the Table, and to be printed so iar 


Private Bill Procedure (Scotland) Bill—Ordered, That the Report and 
Evidence of the Joint Committee on Private Bill Legislation, in Session 
1888, the Return relative to Private Bills of Session 1897, and the Return 
relative to Private Bill Legislation and Private Bills and Provisional 
Orders (Scotland) of the present Session, be referred to the Select Com- 
mittee on the Private Bill Procedure (Seotland) Bill—(Mr. Stuart 
Wortley) — ... ite wae aes bes ae one one nae 


Dundee Corporation Tramways Bill [1.1.]—Reported, with Amendments ; 
Report to lie upon the Table, and to be printed oe wae oes oe 


ELection Petirions—Ordered, That the Report and Evidence of the Select 
Committee on Parliamentary Election Petitions, in Session 1897, be 
referred to the Select Committee on Election Petitions.—(Mr. Solicitor 
General)... seis oa aoa ae sae 

Local Government Provisional Orders (No. 5) Bill—Reported [Provisional 
Orders confirmed]: Report to lie upon the Table; Bill, as amended, 
to be taken into consideration upon Monday next 


MESSAGE FROM THE LORDS. 


That they have agreed to—Finance Bill, without Amendment ; Thanet Gas 
Bill, with Amendments ; Amendment to—Lanarkshire and Dumbarton- 
shire Railway Bill [1.L.J], without Amendment ... oe a 





Colonial Bank Bill [1.1.]—That they have passed a Bill intituled, “* An Act 
toalter and extend the constitution and powers of the Colonia: Bank ” 


Tramways Orders Confirmation (No. 2) Bill [u.1.]—Also a Bill intituled 
“An Act to confirm certain Provisional Orders made by the Board of 
Trade, under the Tramways Act, 1870, relating to East Ham Urban 
District Tramways, Eccleshill Urban District Traniways, Hudderstield 
Corporation Tramways, and Linthwaite Tramway ” ane ate 
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Licensing (Disqualification of Justices Removal) Bill [1.1.]—Also a Bill 
intituled “ An Act to remove the Disqualification of Justices in certain 
cases under the Licensing Acts, 1872-74 ” Sia sie eae so. 


Land Charges Bill [u.1.]—And also a Bill intituled “An Act to amend 


the Law relating to charges on Land, and to matters connected there- 
with ” sia “ws nes is ie ae asi ass vor 


Private Bill Procedure (Scotland) Bill—That they give leave to the Lord 
Balfour to attend in order to his being examined as a Witness before the 
Select Committee appointed by this House on the Private Bill Pro- 
cedure (Scotland) Bill, his Lordship, in his place, consenting ... - 

Colonial Bank Bill [n.1.]—Read the first time; and referred to the 
Examiners of Petitions for Private Bills... rr aia sie oe «| 


Tramways Orders Confirmation (No. 2) Bill [1.1.]—Read the first time ; 
and referred to the Examiners of Petitions for Private Bills, and to be 


printed. [Bill 264]... ave — _ : _ _— wet 19 
Parish Churches (Scotland) Bill [1.1.]—Read the first time; to be read 
a second time upon Monday next, and to be printed. [Bill 265] soe 


QUESTIONS. 


Housing oF Lonpon Pavreer Cuitpren—Question, Mr. W. Jones ¢Car- 
narvon, Arfon); Answer, The President of the Local Government Board 


(Mr. H. Chaplin, Lines., Sleaford) ... — wal = a - 20 


Ciones Post OrricE—Question, Mr. Macaleese (Monaghan, N.)3 Answer, 


The Financial Secretary to the Treasury (Mr. R. W. pace , Preston) 21 
Historica Recorps—Question, Sir C. Dilke (Gloucester, Forest of Dean) ; 

Answer, The Secretary of State for the Home Department (Sir M. 

White Ridley, Lanes., Blackpool) .. wee ‘eis wie en ‘as 22 
AprpEAL Court VaLvuations—Question, Mr. Daly (Monaghan, S.) ; 

Answer, The Attorney-General for Ireland (Mr. Atkinson, Londonderry, 
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(Leicester) ; Answer, The Secretary to the Local Government Board 
(Mr. T. W. Russell, Tyrone, S.) ... _— ae a sets als 


Business or tue Hovst—Questions, Sir C. Dilke (Gloucester, Forest of 
Dean), Mr. Buchanan (Aberdeenshire, E.); Answer, The First Lord of 
the Treasury (Mr. A. J. Balfour, Manchester, E.) _ as wale 
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SoutH WaLes CoaLFrieELp (DisputE)—Motion for Adjournment. 
DEBATE :— 
Mr.  Brynmor Jones Mr. D. A. Thomas (Merthyr 
(Swansea a Tydvil) ... 
,» 45, 79, 95 Mr. W. Abraham (Glamor- 
[ Mr. Spe aaa 45 gan, Rhondda) 81, 
Mr. S. T. Keuue (Gla- Sir J. J. Jenkins (Carmar- 
morgan, Mid) 56, 69 then Boroughs)... 
Major Wyndham Quin Mr. Alfred Thomas (Glamor- 
(Glamorgan, 8S.) 67, 69 gan, F.) ss 
Sir IV. Harcourt (Mon- Sir J. Lubleh ‘Condon 
mouthshire,W.) 69, 73, 75 University).. 
Mr. J. Lowther ( Thanet) Mr. Bryce ( Aberdeen n, 'S. ) 
73, 92 89, 90, 
The President of the Mr. Spicer (Monmouth 
Board of Trade (Mr. Boroughs) ... ae See 
C. T. Ritchie, Croydon) Mr. Randall (Glamorgan, 
13, 16, 11, 19, SI, 82, Gower) 
89,90, 94 Sir J. T. Llewelyn (Steansea 
Mr.I¥. P. Morgan (Mer- Town) = an ae 


thyr Tydvil) ... 08 


~I 
“I 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 


ORDER OF THE DAY. 
SUPPLY [131m AtLorrep Day]—Considered in Committee. 
Navy Estimares, 1898-9. 


I, £752,500, half-pay, reserved, and retired pay. 
Disc USSION :— 


The Secretary of the Ad- The First Lord of the Ad- 
miralty (Mr. Macart- miralty (Mr. Goschen, St. 
ney, Antrim, S.) 95, 96 George's, Hanover Square) 

Lord C. Beresford 97, 
( York) _ 96, 99 Admiral Field (Sussex, 

Captain Phillpotts( Devon, Eastbourne) 

Torquay) bag 96 


Vote agreed to, 


On the vote of £1,082,900 for naval and marine pensions, gratuities, and 
compassiouate allowances. 


Motion to reduce the vote by £100.—( Mr. Clough). 
Discussion :— 


Mr. Clough (Portsmouth) Mr, Macartney 119; 121, 
99, 103, 110 Mr. £. Morton (Devonport) 

The Civil Lord of the 124, 125, 126, 127, 

Admiralty (Mr. Austen The First Lord of the Ad- 

Chamberlain, Worees- miralty ¢ pie ied 

tershire, E.) 102, 104, Mr. Gibson Bowles (Lynn 

109, 110, 101, 125, Regis) ee diate? | Mera 

116, 125, 126, ¥27 Sir J. Baker (Portsmouth) ... 

Tr. Kearley (Devonport) Captain Phillpotts = 

103, 104, 111, 115, 116 Mr, Mendl (Plymouth) 131, 

Admiral Field ... 108 Sir J. Colomb (Great Yar- 

Lord Charles Bere fend mouth) aw wie, ene 
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The Amendment was put and negatived, and the Vote agreed to. 


A Vote of £332,000 for civil pensions and gratuities was agreed to. 


Resolutions to be reported. 


Motion made and Question proposed— 
Revenue DerartTMENts Estimates. 
‘““That a sum, not exceeding £1,330,323, be granted to Her Majesty to 
complete the Vote for salaries_and expenses of the Inland Revenue 
Departments.” 


DiscUssION :— 


Mr. Dillon (Mayo, £.) The Financial Secretary to 
133, 184, 1385, 138 the Treasury (Mr. Hanbury, 
[ The Chairman]... 133, 134 Preston)... 136, 138, 139 
Mr. Arnold Forster (Bel- Mr. Buxton (Tower Hamlets, 
fast, WW.) — vo Lae Poplar) sues «ew LST 
Mr. Gibson Bowles 135, 137 Commander Bethell (Yorks., 
Mr. Stuart (Shoreditch) — 185 E. R., Holderness) eve 138 


Mr. Hazell (Leicester) w. =138 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 


Motion made, and Question proposed— 


“That a sum, not exceeding £575,600, be granted to Her Majesty to 
complete the sum necessary to defray the Charge which will come in course 
of payment during the year ending on the 31st day of March, 1899, for the 
Salaries and Expenses of the Customs Department.” 


Whereupon Motion made, and Question proposed— 


‘That Item ‘A’ (Salaries) be reduced by £100, in respect of the Salary 
of the Chairman of the Board of Customs.”—(Mr. Strachey. ) 


DISCUSSION : 


Mr. Strachey (Somerset, Mr. Ernest Gray (West Ham, 
S.) sie w- 139, 142 ed 2c wie .. 141, 142 
The Chancellor of the [ The Chairman] .. =©142, 148 
Exchequer (Sir M. H, Mr. Kearley ... stats ooo 42 


Beach, Bristol, W.) 141,142 
Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 
Original Question again proposed— 
Whereupon Motion made, and Question put— 


“That Item B, 1, A (Salaries and Allowances), be reduced by £100."— 
Captain Norton) 


Discussion ;— 


Captain Norton (Newing- Mr. Hanbury .«.. 151, 152, 157 
ton, W.) 148, 152, 154, 158 Mr. Steadman (Stepney)... 154 
Mr. Marks = (Tower Mr. Gray i“ w- =156 


Hamlets, St. George’s) 150 
The Committee divided:—Ayes 50 ; Noes 113.—(Division List No. 167.) 
And it being after Midnight, the Chairman left the Chair to make his 
Report to the House. 


Resolutions to be reported upon Monday next : Committee also report 
Progress ; to sit again upon Monday next. 
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House resumed. 
SUPPLY [l7rn June.) 
Resolution reported. 
Ciass IV. 
Civil Services anpD REVENUE DEPARTMENTS Estimates, 1898-9. 
“That a sum, not exceeding £4,920,175, be granted to Her Majesty, to 
complete the sum necessary to defray the Charge which will come in course 
of payment during the year ending on the 31st day of March, 1899, for Public 
Education in England and Wales, including Expenses of the Education 
Office in London.” 
Resolution read a second time— 
Amendment proposed— 
‘* To leave out ‘ £4,920,175,’ and insert ‘ £4,920,075.’ "—(. Wr. Nussey) 


Discussion :— 


Mr. Nussey (Pontefract) Mr. Buxton 
159, 167 Mr. Lewis (Flint Boroughs) 
The Vice-President of the Lord H. Cecil (Greenwicn) 
Committee of Council 164, 165, 
on Education( Sir John Mr. W. Jones (Carnarvon, 
Gorst, Cambridge Uni- Arfon) ere 
versity) 161, 165, 166 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Main Question again proposed. 


Discussion :— 


Mr. Bryn Roberts Sir J. Gorst . 
(Carnarvounshire. Mr. Lloyd-George (Ca arnarvon 
Eifion) _ we LOT Py yw ie 

Major Rasch (Essex, J. H. Roberts (De nbigh 
Buk.) ses sine .. =168 "a We.) ; 


Question put— 


“That this House doth agree with the Committee in the said Resolu- 
tion.’ 


The House divided :—Ayes 91; Noes 23.—(Division List No. 168.) 


Companies Act (1867) Amendment (No.2) Bill—As amended, considered ; 


Bill to be read a third time on Monday next 


Wild Birds Protection (Ireland) Bill— Considered in Committee ; Committee 
report progress ; to sit again on Tuesday ... see vee 


House adjourned at 1.20 





LORDS: MONDAY, 271rnu JUNE 1898. 


PRIVATE BILL BUSINESS. 


Tue LORD CHANCELLOR acquainted the House that the Clerk of the 
Parliaments had laid wpon the Table the Certificates from the Examiners 
that the further Standing Orders applicable to the following Bills have 
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been complied with—Blackburn Corporation (Tramways, ete.) ; Middle- 
sex County Council; Windsor Dock, Cardiff: Bolton, Turton, and 
Westhoughton Extension ; Liverpool Corporation ; Sheffield Corporation; 
Mid-Kent Water; Wey Valley Water. Also the Certificate that no 
further Standing Orders are applicable to the following Bill—Higham 
and Hundred of Hoo Water. And also the Certificate that the further 
Standing Orders applicable to the following Bill have not been complied 
with—Maldon Water. The same were ordered to lie upon the Table ... 





Maldon Water Bill — Examiner’s Certificate of non-compliance with the 
Standing Orders referred to the Standing Orders Committee ‘To-morrow 


Newcastle-upon-Tyne -nereaaaee Bill 7 L o— itnesses ordered to attend 
the Select Committee , : , ee a 


Dublin Southern District omens Bill—A witness ordered to attend the 
Select Committee ws bie sh aie nr ; 


Vigors’ Divorce Bill [ 11.1. ]— Witnesses ordered to attend on the Second Read- 
ing of the Bill. Second Reading (which stands appointed for Monday 
next) put off to Tuesday, the 5th of July next 


Southwark and Vauxhall Water Bill—Reported with Amendments 
Gainsborough Gas Bill—Reported with an Amendment 


Great Western Railway (General Powers) Bill—Orders made on the 10th 
June last and the 14th instant discharged ; and Bill committed 


St. David’s Railway Bill—Orders made on the 25th of April last and the 
14th instant discharged ; and Bill committed me sie are 


Chelsea Electricity Supply Bill [u.1.]—- The order made on the 14th 
instant appointing certain Lords the Select Committee to consider the 


Bill discharged ‘ 
Metropolitan and Electric eats Bill Lu. a 7 Che order made on the 14th 


instant appointing certain Lords the Select Committee to consider the 
Bill discharged 


Charing Cross, Euston and eee ae Bill—Committee to meet 
To-morrow : nae — os 


Wirral Raiiway Bill [m Pineal Amendments considered, sand 
agreed to ° eee . eee ee 


Coventry Corporation Gas Bill—Read the second time, and committed 
Plymouth Corporation Bill—Read the second time, and committed... 


Turnchapel Wharves and Warehouses Bill—Read the second time, and 
committed és — re - . 


Bristol Tramways (Electzical Power, etc.) Bill—Read the second time, and 
committed wee eos eve coe oe e 
Bristol Tramways (Extensions) Bill—Read the second time, and committed 


Middlesbrough vga — Bill—Read the second time, and com- 


mitted 


Drogheda Gas Bill—Read the second time, and committed 


Norwich Electric Tramways Bill—Read the second time, and committed ... 
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Forres Water Bill [u.v. salieitin the third ity and iia and sent to the 
Commons ’ - ee on “ -- 176 


Kew Bridge and aaneiibie Bill—Read the third cone with the Amend- 
ment, and passed, and returned to the Commons ... .. 176 


Foreign Bondholders’ Corporation Bill—Read the third time, with the 





Amendments, and passed, and returned to the Commons .. 176 
Staines Reservoirs Joint Committee Bill—Read the third time, with the 
Amendments, and passed, and returned to the Commons ove owe 116 
Rochdale Corporation Water Bill ae ‘. a of the ~ for the Third 
Reading read oes 176 
Motion made, that the Bill be cheat The Earl of Crewe) .» 176 
DEBATE :— 
Lord Hawkesbury oe 182 The Earl agape i vee ©6187 : 
The Marquess of Ripon 183 Lord Thring .. ‘ «- 187 
Lord Methuen ... «« 985 Lord Ribble edale aa .. 188 i 
The Earl of Morley... 185 The Earl of Northbrook... 189 a 
. 
, On question whether to agree to the said Amendment :—Contents 13 ; ‘ 
l Not-Contents 68 vee eee vee — na ove -- 189 i 
Local Government Provisional Orders (No. 11) Bill—Brought from the : 
{ Commons ... oa ne e sae are wes on --- 190 
Local Government Provisional Orders (No. 12) Bill—Brought from the 
\ Commons... oa ees oa ne oes see a os 190 
Lancashire, Derbyshire, and East Coast Railway Bill—Brought from the 
Commons ; read the first time ; and referred to the Examiners... -. 190 
) Leyton Urban District Council Bill—Brought from the Commons ; read the 
first time ; and referred to the Examiners rue eae ae: «- 190 
2 London County Council (General Powers) Bill—Brought from the Commons ; 
a read the first time; and referred to the Examiners sare ice .. 190 
r London United Tramways Bill—Brought from the Commons ; read the first 
a time ; and referred to the Examiners ar woe See wes «. 190 ' 
“ Sheffield District Railway Bill—Brought from the Commons ; read the first i 
a time ; and referred to the Examiners “— Se = ‘ 191 ' 
5 Liverpool and London and Globe Insurance Company Bill bicelles \ 
F from the Commons agreed to, with Amendments : The said Amendments § 
considered, and agreed to ... ee es es See ee .. 191 i 
5 RETURNS, REPORTS, ETC. : 
TraDE Reports, 1898—Annual Series : Diplomatic and Consular Reports i 
5 on Trade and Finance: No. 2133. Spain (Philippine Islands); No. 4 
i 2134. Mexico (Vera Cruz); No. 2135. Russia (W ici Presented 4 
in [by command], and ordered to lie on the Table ... as .. 191 { 
a PENAL SERVITUDE Acts, 1853 to 1891 (Conpit1ionaL LicEencE)—Licence * { 
MY to be at large granted to Charles Costello under the provisions of the i 
6 Penal Servitude Acts, 1853 to 1891, to which are annexed conditions j 
i other than those contained in Schedule A of the Penal Servitude Act, | 
(6 1864 ... Aer ae aves ee aa én ren ae on | GR 
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SupERANNUATION—Treasury Minutes—I.—Dated 15th June 1898, declaring 
that for the office of law clerk in the Patent Office under the Board of 
Trade, professional or other peculiar qualifications not ordinarily to be 
acquired in the public service are requisite; II.—Dated 20th June 
1898, granting a retired allowance to William Edgar Tapp, clerk in the 
Post Office Savings sou under Section 2 of the Superannuation 
Act, 1887 ove ee ove ove eee san eee 


Pusiic Works Loan Boarp—Twenty-third Annual Report, for 1898 ; with 
appendices ; Laid before the House (pursuant to Act), and ordered to 
lie on the Table ea ae bed ose veal poe sins 


BILLS ADVANCED. 
Pauper Children (Ireland) Relief Bill—To be read the second time on 
Tuesday, the 12th day of July next ; (The Lord Monteagle of Brandon) 


Solicitors (Ireland) Bill—To be read the second time on T cane: next : 
(The Lord Macnaghten) eit ‘ oe 


Borough Funds Bill [u.1.]—To be read the second time on Friday next ... 


Poor Law (Scotland) Bill—To be read the second time To-morrow : satin 
Lord Balfour) eee . ee eee eee 


Education Department Provisional Order Confirmation —- Bill 
[u.L.]—House to be in Committee To-morrow ‘ wae as 


Commons Regulation (Runcorn) Provisional Order Bill—To be read the 
second time To-morrow : (The Lord Privy Seal [V. Cross]) lei 


Land Drainage Provisional Order (Hacconby Fen) Bill—To be read the 
second time To-morrow : (The Lord Privy Seal [V. Cross]) . 


Local Government Provisional Orders (No. 4) Bill—To be read the second 
time To-morrow : (The Lord Harris) “ae “6 


Local Government Provisional Orders (No. 6) Bill—To be read the second 
time To-morrow : (The Lord Harris) see se see ses 


Local Government Provisional Orders (No. 8) Bill—To be read the second 
time To-morrow: (The Lord Harris) eee owe ae eee 


Local Government Provisional Orders (No. 13) Bill—To be read the second 
time To-morrow : (The Lord Harris) a ous wi ase 


Local Government Provisional Orders (Poor Law) Bill—To be read the 
second time To-morrow : (The Lord Harris) Sn - oes 


Local Government Provisional Orders (Gas) Bill—To be read the second 
time To-morrow : (The Lord Harris) vs eee 


Local Government Provisional Orders (Housing of Working Classes) Bill— 
To be read the second time To-morrow : (The Lord Harris) re 


Metropolitan Police Provisional Order Bill—To be read the second time 
To-morrow : (The Lord Belper) ... ° ee es as 


Military Lands Provisional Orders Bill—To be read the second time 
To-morrow : (The Marquess of Lansdowne) oie Ze 
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Pier and Harbour Provisional Orders (No. _ Bill (x. L. ee toa 
Committee of the Whole House <a 


Local Government Provisional Orders (No. 11) Bill—Read the first time ; 
to be printed ; and referred to the Examiners ; and to be read the second 
time To-morrow : (The Lord Harris). [No. 128] 


Local Government Provisional Orders (No. 12) Bill—Read the first time ; 
to be printed ; and referred to the Examiners ; and to be read the second 
time To-morrow : (The Lord Harris). [No. 129] 


Local Government ‘(Ireland) Provisional Orders (No.3) Bill—Read the 
second time (according to order), and committed to a Committee of the 
Whole House To-morrow ... , 


Edinburgh Improvement Provisional Order Bill—Read the second time 
(according to order), and committed to a Committee of the Whole House 


Local Government (Ireland) Provisional Order (No. 4) Bill—House in 
Committee (according to order): Bill reported without Amendment : 
Standing Committee negatived ; and Bill to be read the third time 
To-morrow ... 


Gas Orders Confirmation (No. 2) Bill [x.L.]—Read the third time sities 
to order), and passed, and sent to the Commons ... 


Tramways Orders Confirmation (No. 1) Bill Fus.}—Tieed the third time 
(according to order), and passed, and sent to the Commons 


Electric Lighting Provisional Orders (No. 10) Bill [u.1.]—Read the third 


time (according to order), and passed, and sent to the Commons 


Local Government (Ireland) Provisional Orders (No. ad Bill—Read the 
third time (according to order), and passed . . eee 


Electric Lighting Provisional Orders (No.5) Bill [u.1.]—Amendments 
reported (according to we and Bill to be read the third time To- 
morrow wee - a 


Electric Lighting Provisional Orders (No. 6) Bill [1.1.]—House in Com- 


mittee (according to order), and passed, and sent to the Commons 


Metropolis Management Acts Amendment (By-Laws) Bill [1.1.]—House 
in Committee (according to order): Bill reported without Amendment ; 
and re-committed to the Standing Committee 


Libraries (Offences) Bill—Order for Second Reading 
DEBATE :— 


The Earl of Dunraven Lord Belper ... eee 
(Lord Kenry) ... 195, 196 The Lord Chancellor 


Biil read a second time, and committed to a Committee of the Whole 
House. 


Lunacy Bill [u.1.]—Third Reading - hich stood Koesagapies for this day) 
put off till ‘To-morrow 


Floods Prevention Bill [11.1.]—Read the third time (according to ne 
Amendments made ; Bill passed, and sent to the Commons 
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Post Office Acts Amendment Bill—House in Committee (according to 
order): Bill reported without Amendment; Standing Committee 
negatived ; Amendments made; and Bill to be read the third time 
To-morrow 


Poisons Bill [1.L.]—House in Committee (according to order): Bill 


reported without Amendment; and re-committed to the Standing 
Committee 


Pharmacy Acts Amendment Bill—To be read the second time on siaiaiieos 
the 7th of July (The Earl of Hardwicke) 


House adjourned at 5.30. 





COMMONS: MONDAY, 27rnH JUNE 1898. 


PRIVATE BILL BUSINESS. 
Gloucester Gas Bill—Lords’ Amendments agreed to... 
Ilkeston Corporation Bill—(By Order), Lords’ Amendments agreed to 


London County Council (General Powers) Bill—(Queen’s Consent, and 
Prince of Wales’s Consent, as Duke of Cornwall, signified) ; Read the 
third time, and passed 


Market Harborough Gas Bill (i. i Minti the third eae and ei with 


Amendments 


Blackpool and Fleetwood Tramroad iieaaue Extensions) Bill cia L = 
As amended, considered ; to be read the third time 


Clergy Mutual Assurance Society Bill [1.1.]—As amended, considered ; 


Amendments made ; Bill to be read the third time 


Hamilton Water Bill (a. L he aioe considered ; 


to be read the 
third time 


Hull, Barnsley, and West Riding Junction Rasen and Dock Bill i 1] 


soda amended, considered ; to be read the third time 


Kettering Water Bill - L Ata amended, considered ; to be read the 
third time ‘ ; 


Lancashire, Derbyshire and East Coast Railway Bill—As amended, con- 
sidered ; ordered, That Standing Orders CCXXIII. and CCXLIII. be 
suspended, and that the Bill. be now read the third time.—(Dr. 
Farquharson.) Bill accordingly read the third time, and passed 


Leyton Urban District Council Bill—As amended, considered ; ordered, 
That Standing Orders CCXXIII. and CCXLIII. be suspended, and 
that the Bill “be now read the third time-—(Dr. Farquharson.) Bill 


accordingly read the third time, and passed. [New Title] 


London United Tramways Bill—As amended, considered ; ordered, That 
Standing Orders CCX XIII. and CCXLIII. be suspended, and that the 


Bill be now read the third time—(Dr. Farquharson.) Bill accordingly 
read the third time, and passed ‘ 
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Sheffield District Railway Bill—As amended, considered ; ordered, That 
Standing Orders CCXXIII. and CCXLIII. be suspended, and that the 
Bill be now read the third time—(Dr. ne Bill thie 
read the third time, and passed 


Buenos Ayres Northern ee Bill fu as dane a second ps and 
committed tee ee . eee 


Bury Corporation Bill saiticdilallie a second time, and committed... 
Carlisle Corporation Water Bill [u.1.]—Read a second time, and committed 
Exeter, Teign Valley and a ie Bill ht 4. oe a second 


time, and committed 


Glasgow and South Western oe Bill hase LJ—Read a second time, 
and committed om es owe see 


MESSAGE FROM THE LORDS. 


That they have agreed to:—Electric Lighting Provisional Orders (No. 2) 
Bill; Electric Lighting Provisional Orders (No. 3) Bill; Pilotage Pro- 
visional Order Bill, without Amendment ; Societies’ Borrowing Powers 
Bill, with an Amendment ; Canals Protection (London) Bill ; Merchant 
Shipping (Liability of Shipowners) Bill; Ilford Improvement Bill ; 
Carmarthen Improvement Bill, with Amendments ove ove ove 


Walker’s Estate Bill [1.L.]—That they have passed a Bill intituled “ An 
Act to confer further powers on the Executors and Trustees of the Will 
of the late Thomas Andrew Walker in relation to his real and personal 
estate ” eee tee tee + . tee eee tee eee 


Todmorden Corporation Water Bill ta. L. _— a Bill intituled “ An Act 
to authorise the Mayor, Aldermen, and Burgesses of the borough of 
Todmorden to construct certain Reservoirs and other Waterworks; and 
for other purposes ”... ove eee vee vee eee eee eee 


Portsmouth Corporation Tramways Bill [1.L.]—Also a Bill intituled “ An 
Act to confer further powers upon the Mayor, Aldermen, and Burgesses 
of the borough of Portsmouth with reference to the acquisition, con- 
struction, | and 7. of T neagtileda in the said borough ; and for other 
purposes ” 


Windsor and Ascot Railway Bill [u.1.]—Also a Bill intituled “ An Act to 
incorporate a Company for making Railways between Windsor and 
Ascot ; and for other purposes” ... oes eee eee eee tee 


Leicester Freemen Bill [u.1.]—And also a Bill intituled “ An Act to recon- 
stitute the deputies of the resident freemen and freemen’s widows of the 
borough of Leicester, and to amend the Act passed in the eighth and 
ninth years of the reign of Her — Queen Victoria constituting 
such deputies ” see oes oes eee owe ove 


Walker’s Estate Bill [n.1.]—Read the first time; and referred to the 
Examiners of Petitions for Private Bills .. ‘als esis one 


Tomorden Corporation Water Bill [u.L.]|—Read the first time ; and referred 
to the Examiners of Petitions for Private Bills ... te evs 
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Portsmouth Corporation Tramways Bill [u.t.]—Read the first time; and 
referred to the Examiners of Petitions for Private Bills See a 


Windsor and Ascot Railway Bill [u.1.]—Read the first time ; and referred 
to the Examiners of Petitions for Private Bills ... 


Leicester Freemen Bill [H.1.]—Read the first time; and referred to the 
Examiners of Petitions for Private Bills ... ne sets 


PROVISIONAL ORDER BILLS. 


Education Department Provisional Orders Confirmation (Barnes, etc.) Bill 
[u.L. ]—Ordered, that the Bill be read a second time To-morrow 


Local Government Provisional Orders (No.5) Bill—As amended, con- 
sidered ; to be read the third time To-morrow ? ea 


Gas Orders Confirmation (No. » Bill pega a second _, and 
committed a ‘ os ees 


Local Government Provisional Orders , Oto, 7) Bill—-Reported [Provisional 
Order relating to Devon and Cornwall not confirmed ; remaining Orders 
confirmed]; Title amended ; Report to lie upon the Tables Bill, as 
amended, to be considered To- -MOITrOoW... we am 


PETITIONS. 


Army Prensions—For weekly aap From eceansg sine to lie upon the 
Table 


Attendance of Children at School (eotland) Bill—In favour: From Govan ; 


to lie upon the Table 


East Inpia (Contracrious . DisE siiaaidiaiie State Regulation From 
Glasgow and Shettleston ; to lie upon the Table 


Local Government (Scotland) Act (1894) Amendment Bill—Against: 
From Dundee ; to lie upon the Table ‘ 


Local Government eoey Act (1894) Amendment Oe 22 Bill—In 


favour: From Peebles ; to lie upon the Table 


Parish Churches (Scotland) Bill—Against: Of the Disestablishment 
Council for Scotland ; to lie upon the Table eee eee eee 


Parliamentary Franchise (Extension to aceapen doe Bill—In favour : From 
Croydon ; to lie upon the Table eee eee “ 


Private Bill Procedure (Scotland) Bill—In favour: From Sinden 
Wick, and Brechin ; to lie upon the Table eee eee eee eee 


Sale of Intoxicating Liquors on Sunday Bill—In favour: From Frosterley, 
Stanhope, and Port Sunlight ; to lie upon the Table... ; wee 


Vivisect1on—For prohibition : From London; tolie upon the Table... 


Vexatious Actions (Scotland) Bill—In favour : From Brechin and Monifieth ; 
to lie upon the Table eee eee eee oes eee ee 
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Penal SERviTtuDE Acts (ConpiT1onaL LicENcE)—Copy presented of a 
Licence to be at large granted to Charles Costello, to which are annexed 
conditions other than those contained in Schedule A of the Penal 
Servitude Act, 1864 [by Act] ; to lie upon the Table ... wee ne 


TrusTEE Savincs Banxs—Return presented relative thereto [ordered 21st 
June; Sir John William Maclure]; to lie upon the Table, and to be 
printed. [No. 254] sen eee one <n one si — 


SUPERANNUATION ACT, 1887—Copy presented of Treasury Minute, dated 
20th June, 1898, granting a retiring allowance to Mr. William Edgar 
Tapp, Clerk, Savings Bank on General Post Office [by Act] 
to lie upon the Table 


TrapE Reports (AnNuaL SErtEs)—Copies presented of Diplomatic and 
Consular Reports, Annual —? Nos. 2133 to 2135 Dey sa ceigiii 
to lie upon the Table ies os 


Papers laid upon the Table by the Clerk of the House :— 


Pusiic Recorps (DEPARTMENT OF THE COMPTROLLER AND AUDITOR 
GENERAL)—Copy of Schedule containing a List and Particulars of 
Classes of Documents which have been removed from the Office of the 
Comptroller and Auditor General and deposited in the Public Record 
Office, but which are not considered of sufficient public value to sie 
their preservation therein [by Act] — we ° 


Pustic Recorps (DEPARTMENT OF THE COMPTROLLER AND AUDITOR 
GENERAL)—Copy of Schedule containing a List and Particulars of 
Classes of Documents in the Office of the Comptroller and Auditor 
General which are not considered of sufficient public value to justify 
their preservation in the Public Record Office [by Act] 


Gas Orders Confirmation (No.1) Bill—Copy ordered, “of Memorandum 
stating the nature of the Proposals contained in the Provisional Orders 
included in the Gas Orders Confirmation (No. 1) Bill." —(Mr. Ritchie.) 
Copy presented sabia be to lie upon the Table, and to be printed. 
[No. 255] “a “ 


India Office (Store Depot) Bill—Mr. Nussey, Sir Andrew Scoble, and Mr. 
Sharpe nominated Members of the Select Committee on the India Office 
(Store Depét) Bill, with Two Members to be added by the Committee 
of Selection.—(Sir William Walrond) om 


Late ARRIVAL OF THE DunpALK Mait—Question, Mr. Daly (Monaghan, 
S.); Answer, The Financial Secretary to the 5 ey ast R. W. 
Hanbury, Preston) . . : ‘ - 


Army Meat Contracts—Question, Mr. P. O’Brien (Kilkenny) ; Answer, 
The Financial Secretary to the War Office (Mr. J. Powell-Williams, 
Birmingham, S.)_... owe oes eee oes ose ove eee 


Cost .or Importep v. Home PropuceE—Question, Mr. P. O’Brien 
(Kilkenny) ; Answer, The Financial rene to the War Office _ 
J. Powell-Williams, Birmingham, 8.) ... ee a” ee 
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Ryton-on-DuNnsMORE ParisH Pounp—Question, Mr. Newdigate (Warwick- 
shire, Nuneaton) ; Answer, The President of the Local Government 
Board (Mr. H. Chaplin, Lincolnshire, Sleaford) ... 


WorkKMEn’s Compensation Act Aanp InDusTRIAL ScHooL_s—Question, 
Mr. Rankin (Herefordshire, Leominster); Answer, The Secretary of 


State for the Home i raaaianid _ M. White Ridley, asia. 
Blackpool) . ove oe ‘ 


eee eee 


ALLEGED BLACKMAILING BY THE FINANCIAL einsnattiaibilie Mr. Hazell 
(Leicester) ; Answer, The Secretary of State for the Home Department 
(Sir M. White Ridley, Lancashire, Blackpool) 


Deputy JupGe ApvocaTtE GENERAL—Question, Mr. Hazell (Leicester) ; 
Answer, The Financial Secretary to the Treasury (Mr. R. W. 
Hanbury, Preston) ... eee vee eee eee oes 


Cost or Sickness 1n THE Army—Question, Captain Norton (Newington, 
W.); Answer, The Under Secretary of State for War icone St. John 
Brodrick, Surrey, Guildford) 


Water Surpty LeGisLation—Question, Mr. Marks ernie Hamlets, St. 
George’s); Answer, The President of the Local Government Board 
(Mr. H. Chaplin, Lincolnshire, Sleaford) ... oes eee 


GLovucEsTER VOLUNTEER RiFLE RanGE—Questions, Mr. Monk (Gloucester) ; 
Answers, The Under oe of State for War a St. John Brodrick, 
Surrey, Guildford) .. on ° ove om ; 


Army Mepicat DerartMEN esi Dr. 1 Sella aidan 
W.); Answer, The Financial Secretary to the War Office dusuel J. 
Powell-Williams, Birmingham, 8S.) 


Betrast Riotrs—Questions, Mr. 8. Young (Cavan, E.) and Mr. Macaleese 
(Monaghan, N.); Answer, The Attorney General for Ireland (Mr. 
Atkinson, Londonderry, N.) ove eee eee eee ove 


Roaps 1N Puenix Park, DusLin—Questions, Mr. Daly (Monaghan, 8.) ; 
Answers, The Financial Secretary to the Treasury (Mr. R. W. 
Hanbury, Preston) ... : . eee eee 


Criype Drerence Works—Question, Mr. Pirie (Aberdeen, N.) ; Answer, 
The Under neon of State for War - St. John Brodrick, en 
Guildford) . 


GOVERNMENT OFFICIALS AS Parp CONTRIBUTORS TO THE hicsiensedtbiiin 
Mr. Dalziel (Kirkealdy) ; Answer, The President of the Local Govern- 
ment Board (Mr. H. Chaplin, Lincolnshire, Sleaford) 


ABBOTSHALL ParisH Counciit—Question, Mr. Dalziel re ; 
Answer, The Lord Advocate (Mr. Graham Murray, Buteshire) 


Buncrana AND CarnponaGH RarLway—Question, Mr. T. Curran 
(Donegal, N.); Answer, The Financial Secretary to the Treasury 
(Mr. R. W. Hanbury, Preston) 4 


Army NoursinG Sisters’ Pensions—Question, Captain Norton ge 
ton, W.); Answer, The Financial Secretary to the War Office hasan 
Powell-Williams, Birmingham, S.) pe 


eee 


Misconpuct on AN IrntsH RatLway—Question, Mr. Macaleese cieiiibiadl 
N.); Answer, The Maieitind General for Ireland (Mr. J. cians 
Londonderry, N.) ... 
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Maipstone TypHomw Epipemic—Question, Mr. Cornwallis (Maidstone) ; 
Answer, The President of the Local Government Board (Mr. H 
Chaplin, Lincolnshire, Sleaford) ... ont vn jane ois -. 216 





LigutHousE KeEErer’s GrIEVANCES—Question, Mr. J. Morley (Montrose 
Burghs); Answer, The President of the Board of Trade An C. Ts 
Ritchie, Croydon) ... - eee oo 216 


Income Tax QUINQUENNIAL VALUATION—Questions, Mr. Oldroyd (Dews- 
bury) and Mr. Woodall (Hanley); Answers, The Chancellor of the 
Exchequer (Sir M. H. Beach, Bristol, W.) a ves ae w. §=216 


Banps 1N Hotyrroop ParKk—Question, Mr. Holburn (Lanark, N.W.) ; 
Answer, The First Commissioner of Works _ A. Akers 7 
Kent, St. Augustine’s) ... * 217 


TELEGRAPHIC ARRANGEMENTS IN THE ComMMITTEE Rooms—Question, Mr. 
P. O’Brien (Kilkenny); Answer, The Financial Secretary to the 
Treasury (Mr. R. W. Hanbury, Preston) ... oe “oe ove os O82 


AmERICAN Marit Conrracts—Question, Mr. P. O’Brien (Kilkenny) ; 
Answer, The Financial —— to the ne ssh R. W. Han- 
bury, Preston) eee --. 218 


REDISTRIBUTION OF SEATS—Question, Mr. Coghill (Stoke-upon-Trent) ; 
Answer, The First Lord of the ee si A. J. Pepaase Man- 
chester, E.) ... oa e 218 


NEWFOUNDLAND FisHERIES—Questions, Sir C. Dilke (Gloucester, Forest 
of Dean); Answers, The Secretary of State for the Colonies (Mr. J. 
Chamberlain, Birmingham, W.) eee eee * see eee w. 219 


SaILors anp THE V.C.—Question, Mr. Pirie (Aberdeen, N.); Answer, 
The First Lord of the a waa G. J. Goschen, St. George’s, 
Hanover Square) ... Rae ae ne coe 6S 


NEW MEMBER. 


Mr. Evetyn Cecit took the oath and his seat for East Hertfordshire vos 221 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


‘East India Loan Bill—Order for Third Reading read “ss nis oo SF 
DEBATE :— 

Mr. J. H. Roberts (Den- Mr. Vicary Gibbs ( — St. i 
bighshire,W.)... eos 221 Albans) ... 232 

Mr. A. Strauss (Corn- Mr. Cohen ... a 236, 238 
wall, Camborne), 226, 237 The Secretary of State for 

Mr. Swift MacNeill India (Lord George Hamil- 
(Donegal, S.) oe 229 ton, Middlesex, Ealing) ... 238 | 


Bill read a third time, and passed. 
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Eerrt (Remission or Loan)—Considered in Committee 


eee eee eee 


oe 


: Motion made, and Question put— 


“That it is expedient that the + pw in aid of £798,802 to the Govern- 
ment of the Khedive of Egypt should not be repaid.”—(Mr. Chancellor of 
the Exchequer.) 


Discussion :— 


The Chancellor of the Ex- Mr. John Ellis (Nottingham, 
chequer (Sir M. H. Rusheliffe) ... s«- 262, 
Beach, Bristol, W.) Mr. J. Dillon (Mayo, E.) 
241, 251, 253, 254, 258, 266, 280, 
261, 266, 268, 270, 272, Mr. Courtney (Cornwall, 

277,283, 284 Bodmin)... ows Oy 

Sir W. Harcourt (Mon- Mr. Labouchere (Northamp- 

mouthshire, W.), 250, ton) ... ae 269, 270, 
251, 253, 254 Mr. Pierpoint (Warrington) 

Mr. Gibson Bowles( Lynn Sir C. Dilke (Gloucestershire, 

Regis) ... 256,258, 262 Forest of Dean) 


Mr. Bartley (Islington, N.)... 
Question put. 


The House divided :—Ayes 155 ; Noes 81.—(Division List No. 169.) 
Resolution to be reported. 


Locat Taxation Account (Scottanp) [ConsoLtipatEp Funp]—In 
Committee oes ave sie o0 awe 


STATEMENT AND Discussion :— 


The Lord Advocate (Mr. The Chancellor of the Ez- 
Graham Murray,Bute- chequer«.. .. 300, 
shire) ... 287,295, 302 Mr. E. Robertson (Dundee), 

Sir H. Campbell- Banner- 301, 
man (Stirling Burghs) [The Chairman]... oe 

295, 297, 300 Sir W. Wedderburn (Banff- 
shire) asd itis oes 


Motion made, and Question proposed— 


‘““That it is expedient to authorise the annual payment, out of the 
Consolidated Fund, during the continuance of the Agricultural Rates, 
Congested Districts and Burgh Land Tax Relief (Scotland) Act, 1896, of 
sums to the Local Taxation (Scotland) Account, equal to the difference 
between the sums payable to that account under section 3 of the said 
Act, and a sum equivalent to seven-sixteenths of the total amount certified 
by the Secretary for Scotland as the amount to be taken as having been 
raised by rates by county councils and parish councils from the owners and 
occupiers of agricultural lands and heritages as defined in the said Act 
during the year ended the 15th day of May, 1896; and also to make pro- 
vision for the distribution and application of such sums— 


**(1) To the relief of the occupiers of agricultural lands and heritages in 
Scotland ; 


**(2) To an additional contribution to the Police Autherities in Scotland 
for the pay and clothing of the Police ; 
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Page 
“*(3) To prov: and maintaining vessels for th f 
Scottish aon vuker Laws; ali 2 eae ee 
**(4) For the purposes of second or technical (including agricultural 
education in Scotland.” —( The Lord Advocate.) ¢ ited ) 
Motion made, and Question put— 
_ ‘That the Chairman do report Progress, and ask leave to sit again.”— 
(Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman.) 
Agreed to. 
Committee report Progress ; to sit again to-morrow. 

Evidence in Criminal Cases Bill—Adjourned Debate on Motion for Com- 
mittal to Select Committee... as sis is ae ‘ae coe ©9305 
Mr. Pickersgill (Bethnal Mr. Vesey Knox (London- 

Green, S.W.), 303, 305 derry) dee ies ... 320 
[Mr. Speaker], 305, 310, Mr. Birrell (Fife, W.) wo. 322 
312, 317, 319, 326, 328, Mr. Heywood Johnstone 
329, 330, 331 (Sussex, Horsham) soe ©699323 
Mr. Gibson Bowles, 306, 310 Mr. M. Healy (Cork), 324, 
Mr. Lyttelton (Warwick 326, 328 


and Leamington) ... 312 Mr. Seely (Lincoln)... 329, 330 


The Attorney General Mr. Bryn Roberts ( Carnarvon- 
(Sir R. Webster, Isle shire, Eifion) es ... 330 
of Wight) -. 312, 314 Lord C. Beresford (York) ... 331 
Mr. T. P. O'Connor Sir Elliott Lees (Birkenhead) 332 
(Liverpool, Scotland) 312 Mr. Broadhurst (Leicester)... 333 
The First Lord of the Mr. Asquith (Fife, E.) ww. 334 
Treasury (Mr. A. J. Mr. J. Morley (Montrose) ... 336 
Balfour, Manchester, Mr. Butcher (York)... . 387 
: aa ws S16, S32 Mr. Maddison (Sheffield, 
Mr. Dillon w. 315, 317 Brightside)... ove .. 338 
Mr. Richards (Finsbury, E.), 
318, 319 


Question put— 
“That the Bill be committed to a Select Committee.”—-(Mr. Lyttelton)... 338 
The House divided :—Ayes 92 ; Noes 189.—(Division List No. 170.) 


Land Tax Commissioners’ Names Bill—Order for Second Reading read... 341 
Amendment proposed— 
‘That no Bill dealing with the appointment of Land Tax Commissioners 
will be satisfactory which does not abolish the property qualification which 
exists in 45 out of the 52 counties of England and Wales,’—(Mr. J. H. Lewis) 341 


It being Twelve o’clock, the Debate stood adjourned. 


Union of Benefices Bill—Considered in Committee ... ‘in - .. 343 
Bill passed through Committee without Amendment. 
House resumed. 


Bill read a third time, and passed. 
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Statute Law Revision Bill [u.1.]—Considered in Committee 


Progress reported. 


House resumed. 


SUPPLY—Resolutions [24th June] reported :— 


Navy Estimates, 1898-99. 


‘*1, That a sum. not exceeding £752,500, be granted to Her Majesty, to 
defray the expense of half-pay, reserved and retired pay to officers of the Navy 
and Marines, which will come in course of payment during the year ending on 
the 31st day of March, 1899. 


“2. That a sum, not exceeding £1,082,900, be granted to Her Majesty to 
defray the expense of Naval and Military pensions, gratuities, and compas 
sionate allowances, which will come in course of payment during the year end- 
ing on the 31st day of March, 1899, 


“3. That a sum, not exceeding £332,900, be granted to Her Majesty to 
defray the expense of civil pensions and gratuities, which will come in course 
of payment during the year ending on the 31st day of March, 1899,” 


Resolutions agreed to. 


NEW BILLS. 


Rivers PotiutTion PREVENTION (BorpER County CounciLs)—Bill “ to 


enable the County Councils on either side of the Border to act together 
for the Prevention of the Pollution of Rivers.” Ordered to be brought 
in by Sir John Brunner, Lord Dalkeith, Sir Edward Grey, Sir Robert 
Reid, Mr. Thomas Shaw, and Mr. Allison ; Presented, and read the first 
time; to be read a second time upon Thursday, and to be printed. 
[Bill 266] ... ois eS cas ots es 


Company (Votuntary Liguipation) AMENDMENT — Bill to amend the 


Company (Voluntary Liquidation) Acts. Ordered to be brought in by 
Mr. Banbury, Mr. Jobnson-Ferguson, Lord Alwyne Compton, and Mr. 
Maurice Healy ; Presented, and read the first time ; to be read a second 
time upon Friday, and to be printed. [Bill 267] 


House adjourned at 12.10, 





LORDS : TUESDAY, 28rTu JUNE 1898. 


PRIVATE BILL BUSINESS. 


The Lord Chancellor acquainted the House that the Clerk of the Parliaments 
had laid upon the Table the Certificates from the Examiners that the 
Standing Orders applicable to the following Bills have been complied 
with—Local Government Provisional Orders (No. 6.), Local Govern- 
ment Provisional Orders (No. 11), Local Government Provisional 
Orders (No. 12). Also the Certificates that no Standing Orders are 
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applicable to the following Bills—Local Government Provisional Orders 
(No. 13), Local Government Provisional Orders (Poor Law). Also the 
Certificate that the further Standing Orders applicable to the following 
Bill have not been complied with—London County Council (General 
Powers). And also the Certificates that the further Standing Orders 
applicable to the following Bills have been complied with — London 
United Tramways and Leyton Urban District Council. The same were 
ordered to lie on the Table... 


Stanpinc Orpers CommittEE—Report from: That the Standing Orders 
not complied with in respect of the following Bills—Clacton-on-Sea 
Gas and Water, Maldon Water, ought to be dispensed with and the 
Bills allowed to proceed ; Read, and agreed to 


London County Council (General Powers) Bill—Examiner’s Certificate of 
non-compliance with the Standing Orders referred to the Standing 
Orders Committee on Thursday next 


Sheringham and Beeston Protection Bill [1.1. ace nintd Amendments 
considered, and agreed to : oes ee eee : 
Saint we Churches Bill “ L. _}-Commite to meet on a 


next ... 


Great Eastern Railway Company and Midland and Great Northern 
Railways Joint Committee Bill—Committee to meet on Thursd: ay 
next ... eee eee eee oe eee . 


Great Eastern wie’ heliesintes Bill—Committee to meet on Thursday 
next ... .* eee see eee eee eee eee 


Cranbrook District Water Bill—Committee to meet on Thursday next 
St. David’s Railway Bill—Committee to meet on Thursday next 
Norwich Electric Tramways Bill—Committee to meet on Friday next 
Drogheda Gas Bill—Committee to meet on Monday next 


Wishaw Water Bill—Reported from the Select Committee with Amend- 
ments or on orb ‘a ie = 


Norwich City Water Bill—Reported without Amendment ... 


Charing Cross, Euston and Hampstead Railway Bill—The = s Con- 


sent signified ; and Bill reported with Amendments 


Mumbles Railway and Pier _———— from the Select Committee 
with Amendments .. Be oes see oe ste sine 


North British Railway Bill [1.1.]—Orders made on the 8th of March and 
Thursday last discharged ; and Bill committed for Thursday next 


Electric Lighting Provisional Orders (No. 7) Bill [1.1.]—Reported from 
the Select Committee without Amendment, and committed to a Com- 
mittee of the whole House on Thursday next 


Electric Lighting Provisional Orders (No. 8) Bill [1.1.]—Orders made on 
the 20th instant and Thursday last discharged ; and Bill committed to 
a Committee of the whole House on Thursday next 
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BILLS ADVANCED. 


Blackburn Corporation (Tramways, etc.) Bill—Read the second time 
Middlesex County Council Bill—Read the second time 

Windsor Dock, Cardiff, Bill—Read the second time ... - iat 
Higham and Hundred of Hoo Water Bill—Read the second time ... i 
Bolton, Turton, and Westhoughton Extension Bill—Read the second time 
Liverpool Corporation Bill—Read the second time 

Sheffield Corporation Bill—Read the second time 

Mid-Kent Water Bill—Read the second time... 

Wey Valley Water Bill—Read the second time 

Maldon Water Bill—Read the second time 


Burnley Corporation (Tramways, etc.) Bill—Read the second time, and 
committed. The Committee to be proposed bis the Commitiee of 
Selection wee ia 


Easton and Church Hope went Extension of diararyie Bill—Read the 
second time, and committed 


Cromer Gas Bill—Read the second time, and committed 


Glasgow Corporation (Sewage, etc.) Bill—Read the second time, and 
committed. The Committee to be proposed by the Committee of 
Selection eve eve 


Clacton-on-Sea Gas and Water Bill—Read the second time, and committed 
Leyton Urban District Council Bill—Read the second time... 
London United Tramways Bill—Read the second time 


Heywood Corporation Water Bill (a. L. ‘inn the third ie and ae 
and sent to the Commons ... 


Newcastle and Gateshead Water Bill [n. Jeu the third mn and 
passed, and sent to the Commons ... 


East India Loan Bill—Brought from the Commons .. 
Union of Benefices Bill—Brought from the Commons 


Gloucester Gas Bill—Returned from the Commons with the Amendments 
agreed to ee : 


Ilkeston Corporation Bill—Returned from the Commons with the Amend- 
ments agreed to eee eee soe ves oe 


Nottingham Corporation Bill—Returned from the Commons with the 
Amendments agreed to 


Market Harborough Gas Bill [u.1 sl from the Commons 
agreed to, with Amendments. The said Amendments considered, and 
agreed to 


Allotments (London) Bill [.1.]—To be read the second time on Tuesday 
next.—( The Earl Carrington) ; 
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Tramways Order in Council (Ireland) (Londonderry and Lough Swilly 
Railway) Bill—To be read the second time on ere next sia The 
Earl of Denbigh) . , ove ° ove - 


East India Loan Bill—Read the first time; to be printed ; and to be read 
the second time on Thursday next (The Earl of Onslow) ; and 
Standing Order No. XX XIX. to be considered in order to its being 
dispensed with. [No. 130] ee ove ea ee oe 


Union of Benefices Bill—Read the first time, and to be printed. [No. 131] 


Aliens Bill [H.L.]—Reported from the Standing Committee with further 
Amendments. The Report of the Amendment made in Committee of 
the Whole House and by the Standing Committee to be received on 
Thursday next ; and Bill to be printed as amended. [No. 132] 


Sea Fisheries Bill [1.1.]—Reported from the Standing Committee with 
further Amendments. The Report of the Amendments made in 
Committee of the Whole House to be received on Thursday next 


Metropolis Management Acts Amendment (By-Laws) Bill [n.1.J— 
Reported from the Standing Committee with Amendments. The 
Report thereof to be received on Thursday next; and Bill to be 
printed as amended. [No. 133] 


Poisons Bill [1.1.]|—Reported from the Standing Committee without 
Amendment, and to be read the third time on Friday next 


Education Department Provisional Order Confirmation (London) Bill 
[u.L.]—House in Committee (according to order); the Amendment 
proposed by the Select Committee made ; further Amendments made ; 
Standing Committee negatived. The Report of Amendments to be 
received on Thursday next... 


Commons Regulation (Runcorn) Provisional Order Bill—Order of the Day 
for the Second Reading read, and discharged mae 


Land Drainage Provisional Order (Hacconby Fen) Bill—Read the second 
time (according to order) ; and committed to a Committee of the Whole 
House 


Local Government Provisional Orders (No. 4) Bill—Read the second time 
(according to order); and committed to a Committee of the Whole 
House on Tuesday next 


Local Government Provisional Orders (No. 8) Bill—Read the second time 
(according to order)... cs ax ae sere sets 


Local Government Provisional Orders (No. 8) Bill—Read the second 
time (according to order) ; and committed to a Committee of the Whole 
House on Tuesday next 


Local Government Provisional Orders (No. 13) Bill—Read the second 
time (according to order) -" “ ‘ . 


Local Government Provisional Orders Jigieaa law) 3 Bill—Read the second 
time (according to order) eee vs 


Local Government Provisional Orders (Gas) Bill_Read 1 the second time 
(according to order); and committed to a Committee of the Whole 
House on Tuesday next 
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Local Government Provisional Orders (Housing of Working Classes) 
Bill—Read the second time (according to order), and committed to a 
Committee of the Whole House on Tuesday next ona an 


Metropolitan Police Provisional Order Bill—Read the second time es 
to order), and committed to a Committee of the Whole House ... 


Military Lands Provisional Orders Bill—Read the second time (according 
to order), and committed to a Committee of the Whole House ... nes 


Local Government (Ireland) Provisional Orders (No. 3) Bill—House in 
Committee (according to order): Amendments made; Standing Com- 
mittee negatived: The Report of Amendments to be received on 
Thursday next 


Local Government (Ireland) Provisional Order ss ”% Bill—Read the 
third time (according to order), and passed os ‘ we 


Electric Lighting Provisional Orders (No. 5) Bill [1.1.]—Read tho third 


time (according to order), and passed, and sent to the Commons - 


Local Government Provisional Orders dame 11) Bill—Read the second 
time (according to order) eee eee was see we one 


Local Government Provisional Orders (No. sai Bill—Read the second 
time (according to order) ee wwe - : , 


Ex-officio Justices of the Peace asiasnoaiadas Bill—Order for Second Read- 
ing read. Statement ere we 
DEBATE :— 

Lord Balfour 


Read a second time. 
Poor Law (Scotland) Bill—Second Reading put off to Tuesday next ran 


Lunacy Bill [1.1.]—Read the third time (according to aio Amendments 
made; Bill passed, and sent to the Commons é as eee 


Post Office Acts Amendment Bill—Read the third time (according to 
order), with the Amendments, and passed, and returned to the Commons 


RETURNS, REPORTS, ETC. 
Epucation DepartmMENT—The High Grade Board Schools Return, 1897 


TrapE Reports, 1898—I. Annual Series Diplomatic and Consular 
Reports on Trade and Finance : No. 2136, Dicstoens No. 2137, Belgium 
(Antwerp), No. 2138, Germany (Foreign trade). Si -~Biiaaiieae 
Series: Reports on Subjects ‘of General and Commercial Interest : 
No. 467, Trade and industries of Great Britain in their relation to those 
of foreign countries. Presented [by command], and ordered to lie on the 
Table 7 sa wa ia ae Be 


Exectrric Licuting Acts (1882 to 1890) (ProcerprnGs)—Report by 
the Board of Trade respecting applications to and proceedings of the 
Board made under the Acts during the past year. 


eee 
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Pustic Recorps (DEPARTMENT OF THE CoMmPrrROLLER AND AUDITOR 
GENERAL—I. Schedule containing a list and particulars of clauses of 
documents which have been removed from the Office of the Comptroller 
and Auditor General, and deposited in the Publie Record Office, but 
which are not considered of sufficient public value to justify their pre- 
servation therein—II. Second Schedule, containing a list and particulars 
of classes of documents in the office of the Comptroller and Auditor 
General which are not considered of sufficient publie value to justify 
their preservation in the Publie Reeord Office. Laid before the House 
(pursuant to Act), and ordered to lie on the Table sais a ee 


PETITION. 
INTOXICATING Liguors—Against the sale of, on Sundays: Of Inhabitants 
of Bradford ; read, and ordered to lie on the Table a so ea ee 


House adjourned at 4.40, 
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PRIVATE BILL BUSINESS. 


ial Bank Bill [it.1.]|—Ordered, That the Bill be read a second time 356 


Newhaven Harbour Bill vats qn That the Bill be read a second 
time ... ; ; ies —_ sisi wale «- ooo 


Nottingham Corporation Bill—Lords’ Amendments considered, and agreed to 356 
Local Government Provisional Orders (No. 5) Bill—Read the third time, 


and passed 356 
Local Government Provisional Orders (No. 7) Bill—As amended, con- 

sidered ; to be read the third time To-morrow... ets “et ae “SOC 
Education Department Provisional Orders Confirmation pen, wie Bill 

[u.L. ]—Read a second time, and committed eat ose) BOT 

PETITIONS. 

Attendance of Children at School ween Bill—In favour: From 

Leith ; to lie upon the Table ee Sete sie — oe GO 
Dogs Regulation Bill—Against : From Walton and Kensington (2) ; to lie 

upon the Table bag ede ws = —_ ae ais ose OT 
East Inpia (Contacious DisrasEs)—Against State Regulation: From 

Weston, Edinburgh, and Middlesex ; to lie upon the Table... sme: ON 
Ligursuirs ANp LiguruousrEs—For electric communication with the 

shore: From Margate; to lie upon the Table... ae oa sos «SOT 
Local Government (Scotland) Act (1894) Amendment (No. 2) Bill— 

From Rutherglen ; to lie upon the Table re eas ae ict OIA 
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Sale of Intoxicating Liquors on Sunday Bill—In favour: From Prior’s 
Marston, Flecknoe Hill, Torquay, Launceston and Alfreton; to lie 
upon the Table wes _ are sae itis _ ee ate 


Vaccination Bill—For alteration : From Launceston ; to lie upon the Table 


Vexatious Actions (Scotland) Bill—In favour: From Rutherglen; to lie 
upon the Table wee eg es “er was were wins oe 


RETURNS, REPORTS, ETC. 


Exvecrric Liguring Acts, 1882. to 1890 (PROCEEDINGS) — Copy pre- 
sented of Report by the Board of Trade respecting the Applications to 
and Proceedings of the Board under the Electric Lighting Acts, 1882 
to 1890, during the past year [by Act]: to lie upon the Table, and to 
he printed [No. 256] baie eee base oe sors 


Civir Services (SurppLeEMENTARY Estimate, 1898-9)—Supplementary 
Estimate presented of the Amount required in the year ending 31st 
March, 1899, to pay the Salaries and Expenses of the Commissioner of 
Police, the Police Courts, and Metropolitan Police Establishment of 
Dublin [by Command] ; Referred to the Committee of Supply, and to 
be printed [No. 257] ees ie wae ie ‘es _ 


Epccation DrEpartTMENT—Copy presented of the Higher Grade Board 
Schools Return, 1897 [by Command] ; to lie upon the Table ae 


TrapeE Reports (AnnuaL SEries)—Copies presented of Diplomatic and 
Consular Reports, Annual Series, Nos. 2136 to 2138 [hy Command] to 
lie upon the Table ... vee wie wae — 


Trape Reports (MisceLLangous SER1IEs)—Copy presented, of Diplo- 
matie and Consular Reports, Miscellaneous Series, No. 467 [by 
Command ] ; to lie upon the Table aes — “ee — siete 

Tramways Orders Confirmation (No. 2) Bill [1.1.] —Copy ordered * of 
Memorandum stating the nature of the Proposals contained in the Pro- 
visional Orders included in the Tramways Orders Confirmation (No. 2) 
Bill."—(Mr. Ritchie.) Copy presented accordingly ; to lie upon the 
Table, and to be printed [ No. 258] ier niet ans esse wea 

Higner Grape Boarp Scnoots ann Pusrie Srconpary Scnoors 
(Sratistics)—Return ordered “ of the Summary of Statistics concerning 
certain Higher Grade Board Schools and Public Secondary Schools which 
was prepared for the use of a Conference between representatives of the 
Incorporated Association of Head Masters and of the Association of 
Head Masters of the Higher Grade Schools, held at the Edueation 
Department in November last.” —( Colonel Lockwood) ... 


eee eee 


Raitways (SuHuntinG AccrpeENts)—Return ordered “of the number of 
Accidents which have occurred during shunting operations — to 
employees on the Railways of the United Kingdom during the 10 years 
ending 1897, setting forth in separate columns the fatal and non-fatal 
accidents on each line, and distinguishing those resulting from coupling 
and uncoupling from other causes,”"—(Mr. Maddison) ... 


eee eee 
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Police and Sanitary Regulations Bills—Sir Stafford Northcote reported 
from the Select Committee on Police and Sanitary Regulations Bills, 
That the Parties promoting the St. Helens Corporation Bill had stated 
that the evidence of Edward Sargeant, of Preston, medical officer of 
health for Laneashire, was essential to their case; and it having been 
proved that his attendance could not be procured without the interven- 
tion of the House, he had been instructed to move that the said Edward 
Sargeant do attend the said Committee To-morrow, at Twelve of the 
clock. Ordered, That Edward Sargeant do attend the Seleet Com- 
mittee on Police and Sanitary Regulatious Bills To-morrow at Twelve 


of the Clock 


West Ham Corporation Bill—Reported from the Select Committee on 
Police and Sanitary Regulations Bills ; Report to lie upon the Table, 
and to be printed 


Sea Fistiertes (IRELAND) Act 1883 (46 anp 47 Vic., c. 26)—Return 
ordered, “showing the Piers, Harbours, and Boat Slips constructed 
under the provisions of the Act by the Commissioners of Public Works, 
Ireland, the total expenditure upon each work, and the sources from 
which such expenditure was met ; distinguishing the amouuts advanced 
on loan, and showing with regard to such loans the localities and persons 
by whom repayable, the mode and period for repayment, the amounts 
already repaid and still remaining to be repaid ; together with a Summary 
Statement of the total funds available for works under the Act, the pay- 
ments therefrom, and the amount remaining available on the 31st day of 


May, 1898.°—( Mr. Field.) 


Local Government Provisional Orders (No. 9) Bill — Reported [Pro- 
visional Orders confirmed]; Report to lie upon the Table. Bill, as 
amended, to be considered ‘To-morrow ° ee 


Liquor Traffic Local Veto Bill—Second Reading deferred from To-morrow 
till Wednesday, 13th July ... 


Cemeteries Rating Bill—Second Reading deferred from To-morrow till 
Wednesday, 6th July 


Drainage Separation Bill—Second Reading deferred from To-morrow till 
Wednesday, 6th July 


MESSAGE FROM THE LORDS. 

That they have agreed to—Local Government (Ireland) Provisional Orders 
(No. 2) Bill, without Amendment ; Kew Bridge and Approaches Bill, 
with an Amendment ; Foreign Bondholders’ Corporation Bill, with 
Amendments ; Staines Reservoirs Joint Committee Bill, with Amend- 
ments; Amendments to Wirral Railway Bill [1.1.]; Liverpool and 
London and Globe Insurance Company Bill, without Amendment 


Floods Prevention Bill [1.1.]—That they have passed a Bill intituled 
) ] 
* An Act to give further powers to County Councils with a view to the 
prevention of floods and other damage arising from rivers or water- 
courses ” 


eee eee eee eee eee eee see eee 


Gas Orders Confirmation (No. 2) Bill [1.1.]—Also a Bill intituled “ An 
Act to confirm certain Provisional Orders made by the Board of Trade, 
under The Gas and Water Works Facilities Act, 1870, relating to 
Cannock Gas, Colwall Gas, Crossgates, Halton, aud Seacroft Gas, and 
Slough Gas” 


oe eee eee eee ese see see aes 
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Tramways Orders Confirmation (No. 1) Bill [u.1.]—Also a Bill intituled 
“An Act to confirm certain Provisional Orders made by the Board of 
Trade, under the Tramways Act, 1870, relating to Blackpool, St. 
Anne’s and Lytham Tramways, Great Crosby Tramways, Liverpool 
Corporation Tramways (Extensions), and Waterloo-with-Seaforth 
Tramways”... ‘ vee “ 


Electric Lighting Provisional Orders (No. 6) Bill [u.1.J]—Also a Bill 
intituled “ An Act to confirm certain Provisional Orders made by the 
Board of Trade, under The Electric Lighting Acts, 1882 and 1888, 
relating to Colne, East Stonehouse, Margam, Rochdale, St. Anne’s-on- 
the-Sea, and Weymouth and Meleombe Regis” ... ee aa 


Electric Lighting Provisional Orders (No. 10) Bill [u.1.]—Also a Bill 
intituled “ An Act to confirm certain Provisional Orders made by the 
Board of Trade, under The Electrie Lighting Acts, 1882 and 1888, 
relating to Aston Manor, Darlington, Lowestoft, Oldbury, Smethwick, 
and West Bromwich” : 


Forres Water Bill [n.1.]—Also a Billi intituled “ An Act to enable the 
Provost, Magistrates, and Town Council of the Royal Burgh of Forres 
to purchase the Undertaking!of the Forres Water Company (Limited) ; 
to authorise them to construct new works and to supply water to the 
Royal Burgh of Forres and the parishes of Forres, Ratford, and Dallas, 
in the county of Elgin ” 


Rochdale Corporation Water Bill [1.1.]—And also a Bill intituled “An 
Act to authorise the Mayor, Aldermen, and Burgesses of the county 
borough of Rochdale to acquire the undertaking of the ‘Todmorden 
Waterworks Company ; to construct additional waterworks ; and for 
other purposes”... ses sein “ eee 


PROVISIONAL ORDER BILLS. 


Gas Orders Confirmation (No. 2) Bill [1.1.]—Read the first time ; and 
referred to the Examiners of Petitions for Private Bills, and to be 
printed. [Bill 268] 


Tramways Orders Confirmation (No. 1) Bill [1u.1.]—Read the first time ; 
and referred to the Examiners of Petitions for Private Bills, and to be 
printed. [Bill 269] 


Electric Lighting Provisional Orders (No. 6) Bill [1.1.]—Read the first 
time ; and referred to the Examiners of Petitions for Private Bills, and 
to be printed. [Bill 270] ... 


Electric Lighting Provisional Orders (No. 10) Bill [1.1.]—Read the first 
time ; and referred to the Examiners of Petitions for Private Bills, and 
to be printed. [Bill 271] ... 


Forres Water Bill [1.1.]—Read the first time; and referred to the 
Examiners of Petitions for Private Bills ... 


Rochdale Corporation Water Bill [u.L.]—Read the first time; and re- 
ferred to the Examiners of Petitions for Private Bills 
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NEW BILL. 


METROPOLITAN Common Poor Funp—Bill to amend section 69 of The 
Metropolitan Poor Act, 1867, as to the expenses payable out of the 
Metropolitan Common Poor Fund: ordered to be brought in by Mr. T. 
W. Russell and Mr. Chaplin; presented accordingly, and read the first 
time; to be read a second time upon Monday next, and to be printed. 


[Bill 272.] . 


QUESTIONS. 


INVERNESS-SHIRE Minitia TRAINING—Question, Sir C. Cameron (Glasgow 
Bridgeton) ; Answer, The Under Secretary of State for War (Mr. St- 
John Brodrick, Surrey, Guildford) : oi wes as sisi 


PHospHorus PorsoninG at GLOUCESTER—Question, Sir C. Dilke (Glouces- 
ter, Forest of Dean) ; Answer, The Secretary of State for the Home 
Department (Sir M. White Ridley, Lancashire, Blackpool) 


ScotcH SHERIFF’s SuBsTITUTE—Question, Colonel Denny (Kilmarnock 
Burghs) ; Answer, The Financial Secretary to the Treasury (Mr. R. 
W. Hanbury, Preston) ea ar “es aoe 


Goopwich Quay—Questions, Mr. Phillips (Pembroke); Answers, The 
Financial Secretary to the Treasury (Mr. R. W. Hanbury, Preston) 


HistoricaL Recorps—Question, Mr. Phillips (Pembroke) ; Answer, The 
Secretary of State for the Home en soa M. White Ridley, 
Lancashire, Blackpool) < oe Ase os iia 


Banrr VOLUNTEER ARTILLERY—Question, Sir W. Wedderburn (Banff- 
shire) ; Answer, The Under Secretary of State for War (Mr. St. John 
Brodrick, Surrey, Guildford) eee oe as oe we 


Income Tax on SToREs—Question, Mr. P. O’Brien (Kilkenny) ; Answer, 
The Financial Secretary to the Treasury (Mr. R. W. Hanbury, Preston) 


CampaiGN Unirorms—Question, Mr. Arnold-Forster (Belfast, W.) ; 
Answer, The Under Secretary of State for War ieee St. John Brod- 
rick, Surrey, Guildford) os 


BLackrock AND Kinestown DRAINAGE pn Mr. J. O’Connor 
(Wicklow, W.); Answers, The Attorney General for Ireland (Mr. J. 
Atkinson, Londonderry, N.) ; et a aa oo ae 


Sasines Orrice, EpinsurGu—Question, Mr. R. Wallace (Edinburgh) ; 
Answer, The Lord Advocate (Mr. Graham Murray, Buteshire) AES 


MELBouRNE Mint—Question, Mr. Hogan (Tipperary, Mid) ; Answer, The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer (Sir Michael Hicks Beach, Bristol, W.)... 


Virern IsLanps—Question, Mr. Hogan (Tipperary, Mid); Answer, The 
Secretary of State for the Colonies (Mr. J. Chamberlain, Birmingham, 


British New Guinea—Questions, Mr. Hogan (Tipperary, Mid) and Mr. 
Davitt (Mayo, S.); Answer, The Secretary of State for the Colonies 
(Mr. J. Chamberlain, Birmingham, W.) ... aes ve tes 
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InpiaAN MepicaL ServicE—Questions, Captain Norton (Newington, W ); 
Answer, The Secretary of State for India (Lord George Hamilton, 
Middlesex, Ealing) . one 

Customs Wartcners—Question, Captain Norton (Newington, W.); 
Answer, The Financial Secretary to the Treasury aainie: R. W. aaa 
Preston) mes ne 


eee eee eee 


BonveEp Srores 1n IrRELAND—Question, Mr. Macaleese (Monaghan, N.) ; 
Answer, The Attorney General for Ireland (Mr. Atkinson, London- 
derry, N.) ... ses eee see ns eee 

Press Restrictions IN Inp1A—Questions, Mr. Lewis (Flint Boroughs) ; 
Answers, The Secretary of State for India (Lord George Hamilton, 
Middlesex, Ealing) ... — wae se én wre 

FIGHTING ON THE MONTENEGRIN FronTIER—Question, Mr. H. Roberts 
(Denbighshire, W.) ; Answer, The Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs (Mr. G. N. Curzon, Lancashire, Southport) 


Puslic BEEF-pREssING ComMPETITIONS—Question, Mr. Swift MacNeill 
(Donegal, S.) ; Answer, The Secretary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment (Sir M. White Ridley, Lancashire, Blackpool) 


Irish Loan Funp Boarp—Question, Mr. Swift MacNeill (Donezal, S.) ; 
Answer, The Attorney General for Ireland (Mr. J. Atkinson, London. 
derry, N.) ... a ita 


REPORTS OF age W arFARE—Question, Sir E. apenas (Sunderland) ; 
Answer, The First Lord of the Admiralty — . J. Goschen, St. 
George’s, Hanover Square) 


Tue “ TouRMALINE” PrisonERs—Question, Mr. Hedderwick (Wick Burghs); 
Answer, The Solicitor General (Sir R. B. st Inverness en 
(for the Attorney General)... : - 


Leap PorsontnG IN THE PorrEeR1tEs—Question, Mr. Holland (Tower 
Hamlets, Bow, ete.) ; Answer, The First Lord of the Treasury (Mr. A. 
J. Balfour, Manchesfer, E.) 


ForeigN Trawters in THE Moray Firta—Questions, Mr. Pirie 
(Aberdeen, N.); Answers, The First Lord of the Treasury — A.J. 
Balfour, Manchester, E.) ... wus Ae ses 


eee . 


SpanisH Squapron in Eeyrtian Ports—Question, Mr. Dalziel (Kirk- 
ialdy) ; Answer, The First Lord of the Treasury (Mr. A. J. Balfour, 
Manchester, E.)... = oar sa nce one wie : 

CHARITABLE Loans (Iretanp) Brtt—Questions, Mr. Swift MacNeill 
(Donegal, S.) and Mr. Dillon (Mayo, E.); Answer, The First Lord of 
the Tieuary (Mr. A. J. Balfour, Manchester, E.) tes 


LigutHovuse-Krrrers at Leao-rio-SHAN — Question, Mr. Yerburgh 
(Chester) ; Answer, The Under Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs 
(Mr. G. N. Curzon, Lancashire, Southport) ae see 


eee 


eee 


Waima Incipent—Question, Mr. Yerburgh (Chester) ; Answer, The Under 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs (Mr. G. N. Curzon, Lancashire, 
Southport) ... eee eee ove 


Port Artuur—Question, Mr. Drage (Derby); Answer, The Under 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs (Mr. G. N. ee Lancashire, 
Southport) . wes wh ; a 
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RoyaL Nicer Company—Question, Mr. C. MeArthur (Liverpool, Ex- 
change) ; Answer, The Under Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs 
(Mr. G. N. Curzon, Lancashire, Southport) sine on 

INLAND NAviGATion 1v Curna—Question, Mr. J. Walton (Yorks, W.R., 
Barnsley); Answer, The Under Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs 
(Mr. G. N. Curzon, Lancashire, Southport) ods oes eee ow OOF 

INSPECTORS OF SHIPWRIGHTS’ PETITIONS—Question, Mr. Kearley (Devon- 
port); Answer, The Secretary of the Admiralty (Mr. W. E. Macartney, 
Antrim, 8.) ... aes es a os ane ae wes 

Course oF Business—Questions, Mr. Dalziel (Kirkcaldy) and Sir C. Dilke 
(Gloucester, Forest of Dean); Answer, The First Lord of the Treasury 
(Mr, A. J. Balfour, Manchester, E.) ees oes Ae Bes .. 382 


381 


382 





ORDERS OF THE DAY. 
Benefices (No. 2) Bill—Motion for third reading von ae hi .. 383 


DEBATE :— 

Sir W. Harcourt (Mon- Mr. Humphreys- Owen (Mont- 
mouthshire, W.) 383, GOMeTY) ave ae ... 406 
387, 388, 394, 396, 397 Mr. S. Young (Cavan, E.) ... 407 

Mr. W. Redmond (Clare, Colonel Sandys (Lancashire, 

E.) ... 386, 388, 400 Bootle) “8 rn «xs §6407 

[Mr. Speaker] ... -. =388 Mr. C. McArthur (Liverpool, 

The First Lord of the Exchange) ... ae «a» 409 
Treasury (Mr. A. J. Mr. Lloyd-George (Carnarvon) 410 
Balfour, Manchester, Sir E. Lees (Birkenhead) ... 411 
E.) 393, 394, 396, 398 Mr. Courtenay Warner 

Mr. Bryn Roberts (Car- (Stafford, Lichfield) vo. 412 


narvonshire, Eifion) ... 403 Mr, Lewis (Flint Boroughs) 413 
Mr. Carvell Williams 
(Notts, Mansfield) ... 404 


Motion for Third Reading agreed to, and Bill passed. 


Prisons Bitt—On the Motion that this Bill be considered, as amended, by 
the Standing Committee... cae eee ae eas ae w «414 


Amendment proposed— 


‘* With respect to offences committed in prisons for which corporal 
punishment may be ordered, the following provisions shall apply :— 


** (1) Such offences shall be deemed to be offences triable by a court of 
summary jurisdiction, and every case shall be finally heard and determined 
in manner provided by the Summary Jurisdiction Acts; Provided always 
that the court may order any punishment for such offences in substitution 
for, or in addition to, corporal punishment which the governor is by the 
rules made under this Act empowered to order for other offences; and 
provided that the court may commit the accused for trial if the evidence 
discloses a criminal offence other than breach of prison rules and discipline. 


**(2) Some convenient place in every prison may be appointed by the 
Secretary of State to be used as an occasional court house for the petty 
sessional division in which such prison shall be situate, where only charges : 
of such offences committed within such prison shall be heard and deter- 4 
mined, or otherwise dealt with according to law. i 


(3) Every place so appointed shall be in addition to any place appointed 
as an ett court house by the justices of a petty sessional division 
under the Summary Jurisdiction Act, 1879, and the appointment shall not 
be varied by such justices. 


‘*(4) If no occasional court house is appointed by the Secretary of State, 
charges of such offences shall be heard and determined in the usual court 
house of the petty sessional division wherein the prison is situate.”"—(Mr. 
H. D. Greene.) 
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Discuss1on :— 
Mr. H. OD. Greene Sir H. Fowler (Wolverhamp- 
( Shrewsbury)... 415 ton, E.) «.. ae 423, 
Mr. Flower (Bradford, Mr. Haldane (Haddington)... 
WW) ts 419 Mr. Pickersgill (Bethnal 
The Secretary of State Green, S.W.) ..- 429, 
for the Home Depart- Mr, Asquith (Fife, E.) 
ment (Sir M. White 
Ridley, Lancashire, 


Blackpool) 421, 424, 430 
Question put— 
“That the clause be read a second time.” 
The House divided :—Ayes 103 ; Noes 182.—(Division List No. 171.) 


Amendment proposed— 


‘* Page 2, after clause 5, insert the following clause—-‘ Where a person is 
undergoing ‘a sentence for treason, felony, or high treason, he shall be 
allowed to associate, while at work and exercise, with prisoners convicted 
for similar offences. Such prisoner shall likewise have the option of wear- 
ing his own dress, and shall also, while observing prison rules, be allowed 
to write and receive letters, and to receive a visit from relatives or friends, 
at least once each month while his imprisonment continues.’’ —(Mr. Davitt). 


Discussion :— 


Mr. Davitt (Mayo, 8S.) Mr. W. Redmond " 
435, 440 Mr. Burns (Battersea) 
The Secretary of State Captain Norton (Newington, 
for the Home Depart- W. e 


ment ... .» 439, 440 Mr. Tully (Leitrim, 'S) vais 
Mr. T. P. O'Connor ... 440 Mr. Dillon (Mayo, FE.) 456, 
Mr. Flower eee wee «= 445 Mr. Swift MacNeill... sien 
Question put— 
‘* That the clause be read a second time.” 
The House divided :—Ayes 62; Noes 128.—(Division List No. 172.) 
Amendment proposed to the Bill— 


‘* In page 1, line 6, to leave out the words from the word ‘ prisons’ to the 
word ‘and,’ in line 7..—( The Home Secretary.) 


Discussion :— 


The Secretary of State Mr. Dillon... 481, 482, 
for the Home Depart- Mr. Pickersgill -. 485, 
ment, 467, 469, 47}, Sir H. Fowler was ey 
472, 482, 484, 485, 492, Mr. T. P. O'Connor .. 

493, 497 The First Lord of the Trea- 

Mr. Flower -» 468, 469 sury... a“ we. 495, 


Mr. Davitt .-- 469, 496 Mr. Tennant (Berwickshire) 
Mr. Burns «- 472, 473 Mr. Asquith ees — 
Mr. Haldane... 479, 481 

The Solicitor General 

(Sir R. Finlay, Inver- 

ness Burghs) ... w. §=481 
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Question put— 
‘*That the words proposed to be left out stand part of the question.” 


The House divided :—Ayes 81; Noes 178.—(Division List No. 173.) 


Amendment agreed to. 


Amendments proposed— 


‘“‘ Page 1, lines 18 and 19, leave out ‘for a period of thirty days.’” 


‘Page 1, line 19, after ‘ Parliament’ insert, ‘for not less than thirty days 
during which that House is sitting,"—(Zhe Home Secretary) ,., eee 


Amendments agreed to. 


Amendment proposed— 


‘* Page 2, leave out sub-sections (a) and (b).”—(Captain Norton.) 


Discussion :— 


Captain Norton... .. 50l Mr. Dillon... are age 
Mr. Davitt ara we. §=004 , 


Tt being Twelve o’clock, the Debate stood adjourned. 
Parish Fire Engines Bill—Considered in Committee... 


CravsE 1. 


Committee report Progress ; to sit again this day. 


TELEGRAPHS (GraNT)—Resolution reported— 


‘That it is expedient to authorise the issue, out of the Consolidated 
Fund, of sums not exceeding £1,000,000 for the purpose of the ip nang 
Acts, 1863 to 1897, and to authorise the Treasury to borrow such sums by 
means of terminable annuities payable out of moneys to be provided by 
Parliament for the Service of the Post Office, and, if those moneys are 
insufficient, out of the Consolidated Fund.” 


Resolution agreed to ; Bill ordered to be brought in by Mr. Hansury 
and Mr. CHANCELLOR OF THE EXCHEQUER ; presented accordingly, 
and read the first time ; to be read a second time upon Thursday, 
and to be printed. [Bill 273] ve os we on ie 


NEW BILL. 


Truck Acts AMENDMENT (No. 2)—Bill to amend the Truck Acts, and to 
make it illegal for employers to compel their workmen as a condition of 
employment to become or remain members of, or to leave, any Benefit 
Friendly Society or Club ; ordered to be brought in by Mr. Galloway, 
Sir Charles Dilke, Mr. Drage, Major Grice-Hutchinson, Mr. Dalziel, 
and Mr. Schwann. Presented accordingly, and read the first time ; to 

be read a second time this day, and to be printed. [Bill 274] ... ae 
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Wild Birds Protection (Ireland) Bill—Considered in Committee ... oon, SH 


Page 


Question proposed— 
** That clause 1 stand part of the Bill.” 
Discussion :— 


Mr. Caldwell (Lanark, Mr. Buxton ( Tower cme 
Mid) ‘ «« 82, S32 Poplar)... ove < wal 
Mr. Tully... ron seer OAS 
Progress reported. 


Motion made— 
‘*That the Bill be, by leave, withdrawn.” 
Bill, by leave, withdrawn. 


House adjourned at 12.15. 





COMMONS: WEDNESDAY, 29rn JUNE 1898. 


PRIVATE BILL BUSINESS. 


Thanet Gas Bill—Lords’ Amendments agreed to aa is sas cow. SIS 


Belfast Harbour Bill oe L sien amended, considered ; to be read the third 


time ... wan sma — ios, Ge 


Blackpool Improvement Bill [a ae amended, considered ; to be read 


the third time x 4 sake ae «ve one 


Lincoln and East Coast Railway and Dock Bill—As amended, con- 


sidered ; to be read the third time.. “re iat “ae ooo. ham 


Sheringham Gas and Water Bill [u}—As amended, considered ; to be 


read the third time ... : " ee aise wee ee 


Whitechapel and Bow sibs wpa nian Report to lie upon the 


Table, and to be printed... ae ae ee «ee be 


Devonport, Plymouth, and Stoke ae eieataia atin Report to lie 


upon the Table, and to be printed .. oes w. O14 


Saint Thomas, Southwark, and Saint Saviour, Southwark, Bill [1.1.]— 


Reported, with an Amendment ; Report to lie upon the Table... .. «O14 


London, Chatham, and Dover Railway Bill [1.1. |—Reported, with Amend- 


ments ; Report to lie upon the Table, and to be printed... ee oe O14 


PROVISIONAL ORDER BILLS. 


Local Government Provisional Orders (No. 7) Bill—Read the third time, 


and passed ... ues ane eas se wee ate = cs 684 


Local Government Provisional Orders (No. 9) Bill—As amended, con- 
sidered; to be read the third time To-morrow ... 514 
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PETITIONS. 


Dogs Regulation Bill—Against : From Westminster (2), Pimlico, Maiden- 
head, Kensington (2), Ealing Dean, Fulham, West London, Kew, and 
South Kensington ; to lie upon the Table eee eee eee eee 

GEOLOGICAL Museum — Against removal from Jermyn Street: From 
Horsham ; to lie upon the ' Table ... os aes aon es ss 

Habitual Seiten Bill—In favour: From Glasgow and Church of 
Scotland Women’s Temperance Association ; to lie upon the Table 


Libraries (Offences) Bill—In favour: From St. Giles; to lie upon the 


Table ses s fe ere Bes = me om a 
RATING OF CLERICAL adidiaaniies alteration of law: From Ely ; to lie 

upon the Table vee eee ove wee ° . *° 
Sale of Intoxicating Liquors on Sunday Bill—In nian From Childrey ; 

to lie upon the Table ei a5 ‘ 


Temperance Reform (Threefold Option) (Scotland) Bill—In favour: Of 
the Church of Scotland Women’s Temperance Association ; to lie upon 
the Table... eee eee eee vee ve wae ove 


Vaccination Bill—For alteration: From Hornsey ; to lie upon the Table ... 


RETURNS, REPORTS, ETC. 
Paper laid upon the Table by the Clerk of the House— 
Lunacy—Copy of Fifty-second Report of the Commissioners in Lunacy to 
the Lord Chancellor, with Appendix [by Act] : to be printed [No. 259] 
Money-Lenpinc—Report from Select Committee, with Minutes of Evidence 
brought up and read ; Report to lie upon the Table, and to be printed 
[No. 260] ... sea ies am ese aed =e oat 
Pusitic Accounts CommitrEE—Second Report from the Select Committee, 
with Minutes of Evidence, brought up, and read ; Report to le upon 
the Table, and to be printed [No. 261] ... nen Be ae “om 


NEW BILL. 


ALLOTMENTS AND CoTTaGE GaRDENS (COMPENSATION FOR Crops)— 
Bill to amend the Law with respect to Compensation to the Occupiers 
of Allotments and Cottage Gardens, ordered to be brought in by 
Mr. Yoxall, Lord Henry Bentinck, Mr. Bond, and Mr. Price ; presented 
accordingly, and read the first time ; to be read a second time upon 
Wednesday next, and to be printed. [Bill 275]... 


~~. 


House adjourned at 5.55. 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


Evidence in Criminal Cases Bill—Considered in Committee oo oe 


Discussion on Procedure :— 
Mr. Gibson Bowles (Lynn The Attorney General (Sir 
Regis)... eee «- §=516 R. Webster, Isle of — 


[The Chairman]... 
Proceedings in Committee renewed. 
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Amendment proposed— 


TABLE OF CONTENTS. 


“Page 1, line 5, after ‘ person’ insert, ‘if of the age of 16 years or 
upwards.’”—(Mr. Gibson Bowles ) 


DIscussION :-— 


Mr. Gibson Bowles 518, 
519, 

Sir R. Webster ... 519, 
520, 526, 

Mr. M. Healy (Cork 


City) ... ~«o Ged, 
[ The Chairman]... 522, 
Mr. Richards (Finsbury, 
Mr. Broadhurst (Lei- 
cester) .. 


Mr. Abel ‘Thomas (Car- 
marthen, EF.) 
Mr. Billson (Halifax) .. 


Question put— 


‘That those words be there inserted.” 
The Committee divided :—Ayes 51 


Amendment proposed— 


“Page 1, line 5, after 
(Mr. Pickersgiil.) 


Discussion :— 
Mr. Pickersgill.... 535, 
The Solicitor General 
(Sir R. Finlay, Inver- 
ness Burghs) ... 539, 
540, 559, 
Mr. Heywood Johnstone 
Mr. M. Healy 
Mr. Billson 
Mr. S. Evans .. 
Sir J. Dorington (Glou- 


cestershire, Tewkesbury) 


Question put— 


523 


525 
526 


Mr. Galloway sean enti 
S.W.) 

Mr. Robson (South Shie lds) 

Mr. Pickhersgill (Bethnal 
Green, S.W.) - 

Mr. Lloyd Morgan (Carmar- 
then, W.) 

Me. T. W. 
Sfract) . 

Mr. H. D. Greene ‘(Shrews- 
bury) 

Mr. 8. Evans (Glamorgan, 
Mid) 


Nusse y ( I Mente- 


‘charged’ insert ‘on indictment.’” — 


540 


560 
540 
542 
543 
544 


44 


on 


Mr. Abel Thomas et 

Mr. Broadhurst ice “eee 

Mr. Seely (Lincoln).. 

Mr. Lloyd Morgan . 

Mr. R. Wallace (Perth), 550, 

Mr. Carson (Dublin Univer- 
sity)... oes. OR, 

Mr. Gibson Bow les 

Mr. Hedderwick 


(Wick 
Burghs) . eo 


“ That the words ‘ on indictment’ be there inserted.” 
The Committee divided :—Ayes 75 ; Noes 216.—(Division List No. 175.) 


Amendment proposed— 


“ Page 1, line 5, leave out ‘ an offence’ and insert ‘a misdemeanour,’ ”— 


(Mr, Gibson Bowles.) 


Discussion :-— 


Mr. Gibson Bowles, 563, 

Sir R. Finlay 

Mr. M. Healy 
Amendment withdrawn. 
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Amendment proposed— 
“ After the word ‘offence’ to insert the words, ‘not triableb y a court 


of summary jurisdiction, whether with the consent of the accused or not’”’ 
—(Mr. Heywood Johnstone.) 


DISCUSSION :— 


Mr. Heywood Johnstone Mr.Lawson Walton (Leeds,S8.) 581 
(Sussex,Horsham),569, 576 The First Lord of the 

Sir Rk. Finlay... vom OO Treasury (Mr. A. J. Bal- 

Mr. Seely ies 571 four, Manchester, F.) <o “OOe 

Viscount Cranborne (Ro- Mr. Vesey Knox (London- 
chester) . See, Sf derry) on 582 

Mr. Broadhurst... 574, 576 Mr. Strachey ( Somerset, Ss.) 584 

Mr. Carson . 018, 579 


Motion made— 
‘That the Question be now put.”—(Mr. A. J. Balfour.) 
The Committee divided :—Ayes 231 ; Noes 114.—( Division List No. 176.) 


Question put— 
“That those words be there inserted.” 
The Committee divided :—Ayes 94; Noes 249.—(Division List No. 177) 591 
Progress reported. 
Post Office (Local Authority evepeniabtins Bill—This Bill was read a third 
time, and passed... 592 


House adjourned at 6. 





LORDS : THURSDAY, 30TH JUNE 1898, 
PRIVATE BILL BUSINESS. 


Tae Lorp CHANCELLOR acquainted the House that the Clerk of the Par- 
liaments had laid upon the Table the Certificate from the Examiners 
that no Standing Orders are applicable to the following Bill : Commons 
Regulation (Runcorn) Provisional Order. The same was ordered to lie 
on the Table aia is aa an eae mets == oe OOS 


SranpinG OrpEers CommitrreE—Report from, That the Standing Orders 
not complied with in respect of the London County Council (General 
Powers) Bill ought to be — with, and the Bill allowed to pro- 
ceed ; Read, and agreed to.. ove ove eve - ows so $593 


Blackburn Corporation (Tramways, etc.) Bill— Committed: The Com- 
mittees to be proposed by the Committee of Selection ... st sse ©6598 


Middlesex County Council Bill — Committed: The Committees to he 
proposed by the Committee of Selection ... wee oes wie we. «6893 


Windsor Dock, Cardiff, Bill—Committed : The Committees to be proposed 
by the Committee of Selection ... ae ve ie nee vos §=6594 


eam. 
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Tottenham and Edmonton Gas Bill—Reported with Amendments 
Cardiff Corporation Bill—Reported with Amendments 


Birmingham, North Warwickshire, and Stratford-upon-Avon Railway 
(Extension of Time) Bill—Reported from the Select Committee with- 
out Amendment wee =e ses “ee ses 


eee 


Saint Marylebone Churches Bill [u.1.]—Reported with Amendments... 


Great Eastern Railway Company and Midland and Great Northern 
Railways Joint Committee Bill—Reported with Amendments 


Great Eastern Railway (Pensions) Bill—Reported with Amendments 
Cranbrook District Water Bill—Reported with Amendments 

North British Railway Bill [u.1.]—Reported with Amendments... 
St. David’s Railway Bill—Reported without Amendment ... 


Manchester Carriage and Tramways ae Bill - L x Rei ted from the 
Select Committee with Amendments : ; 


Southampton Gas Bill—Report from the Select Committee, That the Com- 
mittee had not proceeded with the consideration of the Bill, the opposi- 
tion thereto having been withdrawn; read, and ordered to lie on the 
Table ; The Orders made on the 16th instant and Thursday last dis- 
charged ; and Bill committed ee ais 


ee eee 


Wigan Corporation Bill—Report from the Select Committee, That the 
Committee had not proceeded with the consideration of the Bill, the 
opposition thereto having been withdrawn; read, and ordered to lie 
on the Table; the orders made on the 15th instant and Thursday last 
discharged ; il Bill committed for to-morrow 


Newcastle-upon-Tyne Corporation Bill (a. iin from the Select 
Committee with Amendments see igs ‘ se 


London County Council (General Powers) Bill—Moved, That the order 
made on the 8th day of March last, “ That no private Bill brought from 
the House of Commons shall be read a second time after Tuesday, the 
28th day of June next,” be dispensed with, and that the Bill be read 
a second time ; agreed to; Bill read a second time accordingly ... 


Northam Urban District Water Bill—Read the third time, with the Amend- 


ment, and passed, and returned to the Commons 


eee eee eee 


North Warwickshire Water Bill—Read the third time, with the Amend- 
ments, and passed, and returned to the Commons ... 


eee 


PUBLIC BILLS. 
Benefices (No. 2) Bill—Brought from Commons, and read first time . 


Post Office (Local Authority Guarantee) Bill—Brought from the Commons, 


and read first time... <a a wit ‘ a ets 


Commons, and read first time oe 


Local Government Provisional Orders (No. 5) citi ii from the 
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Local Government Provisional Orders = ie Bill—Brought from the 
Commons, and read first time “vs : - wer -- 596 

Local Government Provisional Orders - he Bill—Brought from the 
Commons, #nd read first time wea ; ae ae ooo” “OOS 


BILLS ADVANCED. 
Lincoln and East Coast Railway and Dock Bill—Brought from the 


Commons ; read the first time; and referred to the Examiners ... «os 396 
Thanet Gas Bill—Returned from the Commons with the Amendments 
agreed to ane San eee sass oes ak pee awe vow OOF 


Local Government Provisional Orders _ 6) Bill—Committed to a Com- 


mittee of the whole House os “ ae ate ee soo (ODT 


Water Orders Confirmation Bill [1]—Home to be in Committee 


to-morrow... aa ae wee coe OOF 
Tramways Orders Confirmation Ovo ate Bill ~— L _JHone to be in Committee 
to-morrow... a vai nea ang. 
Pier and Harbour Provisional Orders ™ " Bill \ aaa — to be in 
Committee to-morrow ae a vee 20) OD 
Land Drainage Provisional Order aceonby boiapaaita Bill—House to be in 
Committee to-morrow ne a pe aie! ee 
Metropolitan Police Provisional Order Bill—House to be in Committee on 
Monday next... ane ues as ne ees wie ne oes OUT 
Electric Lighting Provisional Order (No. 15) Bill [u...]— — i ae 


Motion made— 


‘That the Sessional Order of the 8th of March, 1898, ‘That no Pro- 
visional Order Confirmation{Bill, originating in this House, shall be read a first 
time after Tuesday, the 3rd day of May next,’ be’ ‘dispensed with in respect of a 
Bill to confirm a Provisional Order granted by the Board of Trade under the 
Electric Lighting Acts, 1882 and 1888,to the Midland Electric Corporation 
for Power Distribution, Limited, in respect of an area situate in the county 
of Stafford.”—(The Earl of Dudley.) 


Discussion :— 


The Earl of Dudley... 597 The Chairman of Committees 
(The Earl of Morley)... 598 


Motion agreed to. 


Education Department Provisional Order Confirmation (London) Bill 
[u.L.]—Amendments reported (according to order), and Bflls to be read 
a third time to-morrow san non ae a os gon -.- 398 


Local Government (Ireland) Provisional Orders (No. 3) Bill—Amendments 
reported (according to order), and Bills to be read a third time to-morrow 598 


Electric Lighting Provisional Orders (No. 7) Bill [1.1.]—House in Com- 
mittee (according to order): Bills reported without Amendment : 
Standing Committee negatived ; and Bills to be read a third time to- 
morrow nr te eee ace ane ae see = ... 399 
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Electric Lighting Provisional Orders (No. 8) Bill [1.1.]—House in 


Committee (according to order): Bills reported without Amendment : 
Standing Committee negatived; and Bill to be read a third time 


to-morrow soe +o0 ewe eee oe ee vee mat ooo 
East India Loan Bill—Second Reading a vel 06 ah ‘he 


DEBATE :— 
The Under Secretary of - The Earl of Kimberley ie 
State for India (The 
Earl of Onslow) ... 599 
Bill read a second time; Committee negatived ; then standing Order 
XXXIX. considered and dispensed with ; Bill read the third time, 
and passed. 

Poor Law Unions Association Bill—Statement ; Order for Second Reading 
read... see eee eee eee eee eee oes one eee 
Discussion :— 

Earl of Stanhope ov ons — one oes oe vee 
Bill read a second time, and committed to a Committee of the whole 
House. 
Locomotives on Highways Bill—House in Committee, as ordered ... 
CiauseE |. 
Amendment proposed— 


“Page 1, line 14, after ‘1861.’ insert ‘as amended by this Act,’”—(Lord 
Northbrook. ) 


Discussion :-— 
Lord Northbrook el _— ae a ree Sa wa 


Amendment agreed to. 


Amendment proposed— 
‘Page 1, line 20, leave out ‘one tree or log of timber of.’” —(7he 
Earl of Northbrook.) ree wae ae oud wea men os 


Amendment agreed to. 


Question put — 
‘* That clause 1, as amended, stand part of the Bill” .,., -— wt 
Clause, as amended, agreed to. 
CLausE 2. 
Amendment proposed— 


“*Page 2, leave out sub-sections (2), (3), (4), and insert them as a separate 
clause (erection and use of weighing machines) to follow clause 2.”—(The 
Earl of Northorook.) i a3 iets ee: oF ee ae 


Amendment agreed to. 


Question put— 


‘That clause 2, as amended, stand part of the Bill” .,, on we 
Clause, as amended, agreed to. 
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CuiavseE 3. 
Discussion :— 


The Earl of Northbrook ose ese ons esi ove --» 606 


Question put— 
“ That clause 3 stand part of the Bill” ,.. fe ig the es 606 


Clause, as amended, agreed to. 


CLaUsE 4. 
Amendment proposed— 
“Page 3, line 38, after ‘any’ insert ‘specified.’"—(The Earl of 
Northbrook.) 
Discussion :— 
Lord Harris ... ner er es atte hs ws: «- 606 


Amendment agreed to. 


Amendment proposed— 

**Page 4, line 22, at the end of sub-section (3) insert the following 
words—‘ Provided that if and so soon as any by-law under this section is 
made, the authority making such by-law shall, in addition to the publication 
of the notice in reference to the making of such by-laws in pursuance of the 
Public Health Act, 1875, publish notice thereof once at least in the London 
Gazette one month before the hearing by the Local Government Board of 
the application to confirm the said by-law.”"—(The Earl of Northbrook.) 

Discussion :— 


Lord Harris... oe OO The Earl of Northbrook... 607 


Amendment, as amended, proposed— 

‘* Page 4, line 22, at the end of sub-section 3, insert the following words— 
‘Provided that in addition to the notice of intention to apply for con- 
firmation of any by-law which is required under this section, notice 
of such intention shall be given in the London Gazette one month at least 
before the hearing of the application ” ene wae ae we .«- 607 


Amendment, as amended, agreed to, 


Question put— 
‘‘ That clause 4, as amended, stand part of the Bill” .,.. —_ «.- 608 


Clause, as amended, agreed to. 


CrauseE 5. 
Amendment proposed— 

“* Page 4, line 27, after ‘appeal’ insert—‘ Provided that there is no 
change in the circumstances of the bridge or the traffic.’"—(The Earl of 
Northbrook.) 

DIscUSsION :— 
The Earl of Northbrook 608 Lord Harris... aon eee 608 
Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 
VOL. LX. [FourtH Serizs.] d 
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Question put— 
‘‘ That this clause stand part of the Bill” ao me 25 “ees 
Clause agreed to. 
CiavusE 6. 
Question put— 
‘* That clause 6 stand part of the Bill” .., ose ise dee aes 
Clause agreed to. 
CLAUSE 7. 
._“* Page 5, line 38, afcer ‘ purposes * insert, ‘or locomotive belonging to and 
‘used 'by a road authority,’"—(The Earl of Northbrook.) 
Discussion :— 
The Earl of Northbrook 609 Lord Harris ... aes ne 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Amendment proposed— 


**In sub- section 9, to omit the words ‘for each journey made’ and to 
insert. the words ‘for each day on which it is so used.’”—(The Earl of 


Northbrook.) 
Discussion :— 
The Earl of Northbrook 610 Lord Harris 


Amendment agreed to. 


Question put— 
‘* That clause 7, as amended, stand part of the Bill” 
Motion agreed to. 
CLausE 8. 
Amendment proposed— 
“* Page 7 7, leave out from beginning of clause to ‘shall’ in line 12, and 
insert ‘all locomotives not required to be licensed under this Act.’"—: The 


Earl of Northbrook.) 


Amendment agreed to. 


Question put—— 
‘** That clause 8, as amended, stand part of the Bill.” 
Motion agreed to. 


Clauses 9, 10, 11, 12 and 13 ordered to stand part of the Bill. 


CLauseE 14. 
Amendment proposed— 


** Page 9, line 17, leave out ‘six and insert ‘ five 


Amendment agreed to. 
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Question put— 

“That clause 14, as amended, stand part of the Bill” ... 
Motion agreed to. 
Remaining clauses ordered to stand part of the Bill. 


Solicitors (Ireland) Bill—Order for Second Reading read 


Discussion :-— 


eee eee eee 


Lord Macnaghten ... 
Question put. 


Bill read a second time, and committed to a Committee of the whole 
House. 


Aliens Bill—On the report of Amendments to the Bill 


Discussion :— 


The Earl of Kimberley 612 Lord Stanmore -« Giz 
The Lord Privy Seal The Earl of Hardwicke 
(Viscount Cross) --- 612 


Report agreed to, and Bill ordered for Third Reading. 


Sea Fisheries Bill [1.1.]—Amendments reported ne to tm 
and Bill to be read a third time to-morrow : 


Metropolis Management Acts Amendment (By-Laws) Bill [1.1.]—Amend- 
ments reported (according to order) ; a further Amendment made; and 
Bill to be read a third time to-morrow 


Tramways Order in Council (Ireland) gene and drenes4 are 
Railway) Bill—Order for Second Reading read . 
Discussion :— 

The Earl of Denbigh... 


eae 


Bill read a second time, and committed to a Committee of the whole 
House. 


Ex-Officio Justices of the Peace (Scotland) Bill—House in Committee 


(according to order); Bill reported without Amendment; and _ re- 
committed to the Standing Committee 


RETURNS, REPORTS, ETC. 


Dublin Southern District Tramways Bill—Report from the Committee of 
Selection, That the Lord Barnard be proposed to the House as a 
member’ of the Select Committee on the said Bills in the place of the 
Lord Castlemaine ; read, and agreed to... 


- Dublin Port and Docks Bill—Report from the Committee of Selection, 


That the Lord Barnard be proposed to the House as a member of the 
‘Select Committee on the said Bills in the place of the Lord Castle- 
maine; read, wad agreed to : ie ee 
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Wigan Corporation Bill—Report from the Committee of Selection, That the 
Lord Barnard be proposed to the House as a member of the Select 
Committee on the said Bills in the place of the Lord Castlemaine ; read, 
and agreed to ears ie wes nee sa oes ane ows GEE 






















Southampton Gas Bill—Report from the Committee of Selection, That the 
Lord Barnard be proposed to the House as a member of the Select 
Committee on the said Bills in the place of the Lord Castlemaine ; read, 
and agreed to |... ove ove eee eee eee eee ee §=615 


Usk Valley Railway Bill—Report from the Committee of Selection, That 
the Lord Barnard be proposed to the House as a member of the Select 
Committee on the said Bills in the place of the Lord Castlemaine ; read, 
and agreed to as = 4 - 615 


Chelsea Electricity Supply Bill [u.1.]; Metropolitan Electric Supply Bill 
[u.L.]; Central Electric Supply Bill [1.1.]; and Great Central Rail- 
way Bill—Report from the Committee of Selection, That the following 
Lords be proposed to the House to form the Select Committee for the 
consideration of the said Bills—namely, E. Northbrook (ctiairman), 
L. Churchill, L. Aberdare, L. Monk Bretton, L. Fairlie (E. Glasgow) ; 
agreed to; and the said Lords appointed accordingly. The Committee 
to meet on Monday next, at half-past Twelve o’clock ; and all petitions 
referred to the Committee, with leave to the petitioners praying to be 
heard by counsel against the Bills to be heard as desired, as also counsel 


for the Bills ... wie its aia saa ss Sas nia -. 616 


Inpra (Raipways)—Administration Report on the Railways in India, for 
1897-8, by A. Brereton, Esq., Director of Railway Traffic and Statistics ; 
Presented [by command], and ordered to lie on the Table eee --- 616 


Lunacy—Fifty-second Report of the Commissioners in Lunacy, to the Lord 
Chancellor ; Laid before the House (pursuant to Act), and ordered to lie 
on the Table ae jus eee “se ae es sie .- §=616 


Pustic Recorps (Home Orrice)—Fourth schedule of Documents not 
considered of sufficient public value to justify their preservation in the 
Public Record Office ; Laid before the House (pursuant to Act), and 
ordered to lie on the Table ata ane ae are sate -. 616 





Woops, Forests, anp Lanp ReEvENUEs—Seventy-sixth Report, dated 
28th June, 1898; Laid before the House (pursuant to Act), and ordered 
to lie on the Table ... ia Pa ree nee a san coe |«6GNF 


FinancE—Finance Accounts of the United Kingdom, for the year ended 
3lst March, 1898; Laid before the House (pursuant to Act), and 
ordered to lie on the Table... eee vee ait eve ove ooo «GIT 












House adjourned at 5.25. 
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Clergy Mutual Assurance tied Bill dain siaienats the third — and 
passed, with Amendments .. oe G17 


Hamilton Water Bill [ut-]—Read the third time, and passed, with 
Amendments ose “s vee owe oes ove ove 618 


Hull, Barnsley, and West Riding Junction Railway and Dock Bill 7 ) 


” Read the third time, and passed, with Amendments ... 618 


Kettering Water Bill Ls digas the third nit and hans with 
Amendments 618 


Lincoln and East Coast Railway and Dock eh cial proposed— 
“That Standin Order 243 be suspended, and that the Bill be now read 


the third time.”—(Queen’s consent on behalf of the Crown to be signified.) 
—(Dr. Farquharson.) 


Discussion :— 


Mr. J. E. Ellis (Notts Dr. a inact 4 
Rusheliffe)  ... -- 618 shire, W.) . . 618 


Question put, and agreed to. 


‘I 
Queen’s Consent signified ; Bill accordingly read the third time, and ! 
passed. 


Local Government Provisional Orders — 9) Bill—Read the third _— 
and passed ... si i si : eae —_ ioe o- GIS | 


PETITIONS. 
East Inpia (ContaGious DisEases)—Against State regulation: From 
Pollokshaws ; to lie upon the Table eee eee bee eee eo 619 


Private Bill Procedure sipieaee Bill—In favour: From Aberdeen ; to 
lie upon the Table ... + “A “ ase -» 619 ; 


Sale of Intoxicating Liquors on in Bill—In favour: From Willen- 
hall ; to lie upon the Table.. wes os ses eee -.- 619 


School Board Conferences (Sentand) Bill—In favour: From Govan; to j 
lie upon the Table ... ove ove -- 619 é 


RETURNS, REPORTS, ETC. 


Pustic Recorps (Home Orrice)—Copy presented of Fourth Schedule, 
containing a list and particulars of Documents existing, or in the 
ordinary course about to exist, in the Office of the Secretary of State for 
the Home Department, which are not considered of sufficient public 4 


value to justify their preservation in the Public Record Office [by i 
Act]; to lie upon the Table one oe ove wee oe «> CD 4 
Woops, Forests, anpD Lanp REevENuEs—Copy presented of Seventy- q 
sixth Report of the Commissioners ; dated 28th June, 1898 [by ane J ‘ 


to lie upon the Table, and to be printed. [No. 262]... one .- 620 





Finance Accounts—Copy presented of Finance Accounts of the United 
Kingdom for the year ended 31st March, 1898 deisel Act] to lie upon 
the Table, and to be printed. [No. 263]... : bee .-- 620 
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East Inpra (RarLways)—Copy presented of Administration Report on the 
Railways in India for 1897-8, by A. Brereton, Esq., Director of Railway 
Traffic and Statistics [by Command] ; to lie upon the Table 


HiegHeR Grape Boarp ScuHooLts anp PuBLic SECONDARY ScHOOLSs 
(Sratistics)—Return presented relative thereto [ordered 28th June ; 
Colonel Lockwood]; to lie upon the Table, and to be printed. 
[No. 264]. ... ies sete 


Tramways Orders Confirmation (No. 1) Bill—Copy ordered, “of 
Memorandum stating the Nature of the Proposals contained in the 
Provisional Orders included in the Tramways Orders Confirmation 
(No. 1) Bill."—(Mr. Ritchie.) Copy presented accordingly ; to lie 
upon the Table, and to be printed. [No. 265] 


eee eee eee eee eee oon 


BILLS ADVANCED. 
Societies’ Borrowing Powers Bill—Lords’ Amendment to be considered 


forthwith ; considered, and agreed to... eee eee . 
Canals Protection (London) Bill—Lords’ Amendments to be considered 
forthwith ; considered, and agreed to eee oes 


HasitvuaL InesrRiatEs (ExrensEs)—Committee to consider of authorising 
the payment, out of moneys to be provided by Parliament, of any sums 
that may be required for the establishment and maintenance of 
inebriate reformatories, in pursuance of any Act of the present Session 
to provide for the treatment of Habitual Inebriates, and of any 
expenses connected therewith, and also of remuneration to any 
inspectors who may be appointed under such Act (Queen’s Recom- 
mendation signified), To-morrow.—( Secretary Sir M. White Ridley)... 


Metropolis Management Acts Amendment Bill—Second Reading upon 
Wednesday, 20th July ous ne was wee 


eee 


Jid Age Pensions (Friendly Societies) Bill—Second Reading deferred 
from “S-morrow till Thursday, 14th July ... 


MESSAGE FROM THE LORDS. 


That they have agreed to—East India Loan Bill and Local Government 
(Ireland) Provisional Order (No. 4) Bill; Amendments to Sheringham 
and Beeston Protection Bill [u.1.] and Market Harborough Gas 


Bill [u.L.], without Amendment; Post Office Acts Amendment Bill, 
with Amendments ... ae 


Lunacy Bill [1.1.]—That they have poet a Bill, intituled, “ An Act to 
amend the Lunacy Acts.” ... 


Electric Lighting Provisional Orders (No. 5) Bill oo are a Bill 
intituled, “An Act to confirm certain Provisional Orders made by the 
Board of Trade under the Electric Lighting Acts, 1882 and 1888, 
relating to Aldershot, wei sei Chislehurst, Gravesend, and 


” 


Hastings sate ous 


Heywood Corporation Water Bill [u.1. ae a Bill intituled, “ An Act 
to extend the time for the construction of certain waterworks authorised 
by the Heywood Waterworks Act, 1877, to vest the water undertaking 
of the Heywood Corporation in a Joint Board ; and for other purposes ” 
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Newcastle and Gateshead Water Bill [u.1.]—And also a Bill intituled, 


“An Act for the granting of further powers to the Newcastle and: 
Gateshead Water Company ; and for other purposes” ... oes eee 


Electric Lighting Provisional Orders (No. 5) Bill [1.1.]—Read the first 
time ; Referred to the Examiners of Petitions for Private Bills, and to 
be printed. [Bill 276]... vee oes oe ose owe vee 


Heywood Corporation Water Bill [1.1.]—Read the first time; and 


referred to the Examiners of Petitions for Private Bills... Ie ae 


Newcastle and Gateshead Water Bill [1.1.]—Read the first time; and 
referred to the Examiners of Petitions for Private Bills... ae PAS 


RatLway Construction 1x Cuina—Questions, Mr. Yerburgh (Chester) 
and Mr. Dillon (Mayo, E.) ; Answers, The Under Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs (Mr. G. N. Curzon, Laneashire, Southport) — ... ae 


Fees on Private Bitts—Question, Mr. Renshaw (Renfrew, W.); 
Answer, The Chancellor of the Exchequer (Sir M. Hicks Beach, Bristol) 


CrETE—Questions, Sir J. Leng (Dundee), Mr. Dillon (Mayo, E.), Mr. Legh 
(Lancashire, Newton); Answer, The Under Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs (Mr. G. N. Curzon, Lancashire, Southport) —... vibe 


NicaRAGUAN RarLways—Question, Mr. Davitt (Mayo, S.); Answer, The 
Under Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs (Mr. G. N. Curzon, Lanca- 
shire, Southport)... ee ne Sea — sini pis wad 


ExmoutH TraininG Surpe—Question, Mr. Drage (Derby); Answer, The 
President of the Local Government Board (Mr. H. Chaplin, Lincolnshire, 
Sleaford)... ses So a sé sa e os aoa 


PuospHorus Matcues—Question, Mr. Monk (Gloucester) ; Answer, The 
Secretary of State for the Home Department sal M. White Ridley, 
Lancashire, Blac ‘+k pool) eee a ie . hee oe oe 

Irish Scnoo, TEAcCHERs—Question, Mr. P. O’Brien (Kilkenny) ; Answer, 
The Attorney General for Ireland (Mr. Atkinson, Londonderry, N.) ... 

DereNces oF THE HumMBer—Question, Mr. Doughty (Great Grimsby) ; 
Answer, The First Lord of the Admiralty (Mr. G. J. Goschen, St. 
George’s, Hanover Square)... ove ove ove ove 


Betrast Curer Lanp Commisston—Question, Mr. Kilbride (Galway, N.) ; 
Answer, The Attorney-General for Ireland (Mr. J. Atkinson, London- 
derry, N.) ... mele nie = ame aes és =e See 





RossLteA Rurat Postwan—Question, Mr. Macaleese (Monaghan, N.); 
Answer, The Financial Secretory to the Treasury (Mr. R. W. Hanbury, 
Preston) ate mo nos ee eae See ae “ev me 


Britis Supsects’ Losses IN THE CONSTANTINOPLE MassacrEs—Questions, 
Mr. Stevensor. (Suffolk, Eye), Mr. Gibson Bowles (Lynn Regis) ; 
Answer, The Under Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs (Mr. G. N. 
Curzon, Lancashire, Southport) nee BES. =e a3 ae ia 





Lasovurers’ CorraGes in County DonEGat—Question, Mr. A. O'Connor 
(Donegal, E.); Answer, The Attorney General for Ireland (Mr. J. 
Atkinson, Londonderry, N.) aes are one ne oie oy 
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Tue Maprip Empassy—Question, Mr. Legh (Lancashire, Newton) ; 
Answer, The Under Secretary of State for “Foreign Affairs — G. N. 
Curzon, Lancashire, Southport)... ote a kes ~ 


Dusin PostmMen’s GRIEVANCES—Question, Mr. Field (Dublin, St. Patrick); 
Answer, The Financial wien, to the Treasury (Mr. R. W. Hanbury, 
Preston) oa ove < Sea see 


eee eee eee eee 


Irish Lanp NATIONALISTS AND THE WHALLEY PoLice—Question, Mr. 
Davitt (Mayo, S.) ; Answer, The Secretary of State for the Home De- 
partment (Sir M. White Ridley, Lancashire, Blackpool)... 


Coast DrerencE Works—Question, Mr. A. Pease (Yorks, Cleveland) ; 
Answer, The Financial Secretary to the War Office (Mr. J. Powell- 
W illiams, Birmingham, S.)... are es 


ee eee . eee 


Muzzuine OrvER in NortH YorRKsHIRE—Question, Mr. A. Pease (Yorks, 
Cleveland) ; Answer, The President of the Board of a aii 
W. Long, Liverpool, West Derby) one 


Factories AND WorkKsHOpPs (EMERGENCY Processes) BiLt—Question, Sir 
C. Dilke (Gloucester, Forest of Dean) ; Answer, The Secretary of State 
for the Home Department (Sir M. White Ridley, Lancashire, Blackpool) 


ELECTRICAL COMMUNICATION WITH LIGHTHOUSES—Questions, Mr. H. Broad- 
hurst (Leicester) ; Answers, The President of the Board of Trade (Mr. 
C. T. Ritchie, Croydon)... 


ee eee eee . eee 


Tue Berast Riots—Question, Mr. O’Malley (Galway, Connemara) ; 
Answer, The Attorney-General for Ireland (Mr. J. Atkinson, London- 
derry, N.) ... eee eee 


H.M.S. “ SaLamManDER ”—Question, Mr.W. Allen (Gateshead) ; Answer, The 
Secretary of the Admiralty (Mr. W. E. Macartney, Antrim, 8.) 


locaL GOVERNMENT (IRELAND) Brtt—Question, Mr. Power (Waterford, 
E.); Answer, The Attorney General for Ireland (Mr. J. Atkinson, 
Londonderry, N.) ... =a an ae 


eee eee 


W ORKMEN’s COMPENSATION Ac T—Questions, Mr. H. S. Samuel (Tower Ham- 
lets, Limehouse), Mr. T. Bayley (Derbyshire, Chesterfield) ; Answers, 
The Secret tary of si for the Home — (Sir M. White Ridley, 
Lancashire, Blackpool) esa ; 


eee eee . eee eee 


Tue Colonies anpD THE Navy—Question, Mr. H. 8. Samuel (Tower Ham- 
lets, Limehouse) ; Answer, The First Lord of the Admiralty (Mr. G. J. 
Goschen, St. George’s, Hanover Square) .. 


THE WIDENING OF WHITEHALL—Question, Sir H. Fowler (Wolverhampton) ; 
Answer, The First Commissioner of Works i A. Aker en 
Kent, St. Augustine’s) aaa 


Lapourers? CottaGes 1n County Ciciciidiniaiaian. Mr. J. O'Kelly 
(Roscommon, N.) ; Answer, The Attorney General for Ireland cae 
Atkinson, Londonderry, N. ) Site aie sia as ses 


Simple Puzz_e Fravps—Question, Mr. Leuty itis E.); Answer, The 
Secretary of State for the Home een (Sir M. White Ridley, 
Lancashire, Blackpool) 


. eee ee . 


British INTEREST IN THE eiitiatiilnicacibiatinde Mr. Sidebotham 
(Cheshire, +e 4 ; Answer, The Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs (Mr. G. N. Curzon, Lancashire, Southport) 
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TERRINGTON St. Jonn ScHoot Boarp—Question, Mr. Logan (Leicester, 
Harborough) ; Answer, The President of the Local Government Board 
(Mr. H. Chaplin, Lincolnshire, Sleaford) ... oe — eee eee 


TELEPHONE WIRES ON TELEGRAPH PoLEs—Question, Mr. Broadhurst 
(Leicester); Answer, The Financial Secretary to the Treasury (Mr. R. 
W. Hanbury, Preston) eee ove eee ove vee ove eee 


WorKMEN’s COMPENSATION AND AGRICULTURAL ENGINES—Question, Mr. 
Hudson (Herts, Hitchin) ; Answer, The Secretary of State for the Home 
Department (Mr. M. White Ridley, Lancashire, Blackpool) _ ... tee 


TitHeE Rent Cuarce—Question, Mr. J. Bailey (Newington, Walworth) ; 
Answer, The President of the Local Government Board (Mr. H. — 
lain, Lincolnshire, Sleaford) as ea 


eas RaiLway Passes FoR MEMBERS OF sian ccauiinal Mr. 
Carvill (Newry), Mr. Davitt (Mayo,S.) and Mr. P. O’Brien (Kilkenny) ; 
Answers, The First Lord of the aietiai ni A.J. ere Manchester, 
E.). [Mr. Speaker]... “a oes see 


MERCANTILE Suippinc (Marine Funp) Bitt—Question, Sir J. Leng 
(Dundee) ; Answer, The First Lord of the Treasury horas A. J. Bal- 
four, Manchester, E.) are ee 


Money ReEsoL_utions—Questions, Mr. Buchanan (Aberdeenshire, = Mr. 
J. Ellis (Nottingham, Rushceliffe), Mr. Gibson Bowles (Lynn Regis) and 
Mr. Swift MacNeill (Donegal, S.); Answers, The First Lord of the 
Treasury (Mr. A. J. Balfour, Manchester, E.) ... eee ove ove 

CuaRITABLE Loans (IRELAND) BriLL—Question, Mr. Swift MacNeill (Done- 


gal, S.); Answer, The First Lord of the Treasury usual A. J. beaaa: 
Manchester, E.) .. , os : 


Tue Scotcu EstimatEs—Question, Sir C. Cameron (Glasgow, Bridgeton) ; 
Answ er, The First Lord of the Treasury —_— . J. Balfour, Manchester, 


CHINESE PoLicy oF THE GOVERNMENT—Questions, Mr. J. Walton (Yorks., 
W. R., Barnsley), Sir C. Dilke (Gloucester, Forest of Dean) ; Answer, 
The First Lord of the Treasury (Mr. A. J. Balfour, Manchester, E.) ... 

Home Orrice VoteE—Question, Mr. Tennant (Berwickshire) ; Answer, The 
First Lord of the Treasury (Mr. A. J. Balfour, Manchester, E.) 

Spanish War VEssELs at Port Satp—Questions, Mr. Davitt (May * S.)i3 


Answer, The Under Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs (Mr. G. N. 
Curzon, Lancashire, Southport) nae =“ “7 een ae —s 


Beritrn Maris—Question, Mr. Henniker Heaton (Canterbury) ; Answer, 
The Financial Secretary to the Treasury (Mr. R. W. Hanbury, Preston) 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 
Evidence in Criminal Cases Bill—Considered in Committee. 


Amendment proposed— 


“Page 1, line 7, after ‘witness’ insert ‘for the defence, "—(Mr. 
Solicitor General.) 


Amendment agreed to. 
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Amendment proposed— 


Page 


** Page 1, line 7, leave out ‘ whether,’ and insert ‘ when.’” 


‘* Page 1, line 8, leave out ‘or jointly with any cther person.’”—(Mr. 
Gibson Bowles.) 


Discussion :-— 


Mr.Gibson Bowles (Lynn The Solicitor-General (Sir R. 
Regis) a8 ..- 650 Finlay, Inverness Burghs) 650 


Amendment withdrawn. 


[ The Chairman] w. §=651 Mr. Gibson Bowles ... w- 651 


Amendment proposed— 


“Clause 1, page 1, line 9, after ‘follows,’ insert, ‘at the close of the case 
for the prosecution the court shall inform the prisoner that he may, instead 
of giving evidence on oath, put in evidence a written statement, or 
make an oral statement.’”—(Mr. Lloyd Morgan.) 


Discussion :-— 


Mr. Lloyd Morgan ( Car- Mr. EE. Carson (Dublin 
marthen, W.) ... 652, 661 University) Aree -» 656 
Sir R. Finlay, 652, 656, Mr. S. Evans (Glamorgan- 
660, 661 shire, Mid.) ae «ee (658 
Mr. Dillon .- 653 Mr. R. Wallace (Perth) ... 660 


Mr. Gibson Bowles vs 654 SirR.Reid (Dumfries Burghs) 661 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Amendment proposed— 


‘*Page 1, line 11. leave out ‘without his consent’ and insert ‘except 
upon his own application.’"—(Ur. Nussey.) 


Discussion :— 
Mr. Nussey (Pontefract) 661 Sir R. Finlay yao «. 661 


Amendment agreed to. 


Amendment proposed— 


“Page 1, line 9, after ‘follow,’ insert, ‘the court shall inform the 
risoner that, if he gives evidence con oath. he will thereby render himself 
iable to be cross-examined.’ —(Mr. Lloyd Morgan.) 


Discussion :— 
Mr. Lloyd Morgan... 662 Sir R. Finlay ove --- 662 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Amendment proposed— 


** Page 1, line 11, insert ‘anda failure of any person charged with an 
offence, ‘or the wife or husband, to give evidence, shall not be made the 
subject of any comment by the prosecuting counsel or solicitor, or by the 
court.’”—(Mr. Lloyd Morgan.) 
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[June, 30.] . » Page. 
Discussion :— -- ™ 
Mr. Lloyd Morgan 662, 673 Mr. Abel Thomas (Car- 
Sir H. H. Fowler marthen, E.) 669 
(Wolverhampton, E.) 664 Mr. A. K. Loy Loyd (Berks, 
Sir R. Finlay... 665, 671 Abingdon) .. ‘ 670 
Sir R. Reid... .-» 667 Mr. Carson ... 672 
Mr. Broadhurst (Lei- The Attorney General (Sir 
cester) 667 R. Webster, Isle ¥ ree 672 
Sir C. Hall (Finsbury, Mr. S. Evans , 673 
Holborn) os 668 


Lord Ldeund Fitz- 
maurice (Wilts, Crick- 
lade) ... mee ... 669 


Amendment withdrawn. 


Amendment proposed— 


‘*The failure of any person charged with an offence, or of the wife or 
husband, as the case may be, to give evidence, shall not be subject to need 
adverse comment by the prosecution.’ "(Sir R. Webster.) 


Amendment agreed to. 


Amendment proposed— 


“In line 14, sub-section (b), after ‘ the wife or husband of the person 
charged shall not, saveas in ‘this Act mentioned, be called as a witness pur- 
suance of this Act without,’ to insert ‘ without his or her consent,’ before 
‘the consent of the person so charged.’"—(Mr. Lloyd Morgan.) 


Discussion :— 


Mr. Lloyd Morgun 674, 675 Mr. Gibson Bowles ... ee GIS 
Sir R. Webster ... we 674 : 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Amendment proposed— 


‘* Page 1, line 14, to leave out, ‘ without his consent,’ and insert ‘ except 
upon the application.’”"—(Mr. Nussey.) : 


Amendment agreed to. 


Amendment proposed— 


‘* Page 1. line 14, after ‘ person so charged,’ to insert the following new 
paragraph : ‘No person charged with an offence, and called as a witness in 
pursuance of this Act, shall be cross- -examined by the prosecutor or counsel 
or solicitor for the prosecution.’ "—( MY. ee 


Discussion :— 


Mr. Galloway ... oe 676 Mr. Butcher (York) .. «+» , 680 
Sir R. Webster ... 676 Mr. M. Healy (Cork City) 680 
Lord C. Beresford (¥ rork) 676 Sir C. Hall... ~e 682, 683 
Mr. Abel Thomas we 677 Mr. S. Evans ... .-- 683, 684 
Mr. Dillon .- 678, 680 Sir Joseph Leese (Lanes, 

The First Lord of the Accrington) ees -. $684 
Treasury (Mr. A. J. Mr. Gibson Bowles ... .. 685 
Balfour, Manchester, 

} + ae one .. 679 
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[June 50.] Page 
Question put— 
“That those words be there inserted.” 
The Committee divided :—Ayes 53 ; Noes 287.—(Division List No. 178.) 


Amendment proposed— 


** Page 1, line 14, after ‘ charged’ insert, ‘ and before the person charged, 
or the wife or husband is called upon to make his election as to whether he 
will “ evidence or not, the court shall further inform such prisoner that 
should he elect to give evidence he will thereby render himself liable to be 
cross-examined.’ ”"—(Mr, Lloyd Morgan.) 


Discussion :-— 


Mr. Lloyd Morgan ... 689 Mr. Abel Thomas ... -- 691 
Sir R. Webster ... .. 689 Mr. Gibson Bowles ... -. 691 
Mr. Carson ea ..» 690 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 
Amendment proposed— 


“*Page 1, line 16, after ‘by’ to insert ‘or on behalf.’”"—(Mr. Gibson 
Bowles.) 


DIscussioNn :— 


Sir R. B. Finlay, 691,692, 693 Mr. Dillon ... —< ae 
Mr. Gibson Bowles 692, 693 


_Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 
Amendment proposed— 


“* Clause 1, page 1, line 19, leave out sub-section (d).”—(Mr. Gibson Bowles.) 
Discussion :-— 


Mr. Gibson Bowles 693, Mr, Lawson Walton (Leeds, 
695, 700, 704, 705 S.) oe ous on eos |= FOE 
Sir R. B. Finlay 694, Mr. S, Evans... .. 702, 703 


695, 697, 702, 703 Mr. Hobhouse (Somerset, E.) 703 
Sir R. Reid... we 695 Mr, Atherley-Jones (Durham, 


Mr. Abel Thomas 696, 704 N.W.) 703 

Mr. Dillon nee -» 697 The First Lord lade the Trea- 

Mr. Carson vee 698 sury) 704 

Mr. Bousfield (Hackney ¥, Mr, Atkinson. ve vee 705 
N.) 699 


The Attorney “General 

Sor Ireland (Mr. Atkin- 

son, Londonderry, N.) 
700, 703 


Amendment withdrawn. 
Amendment proposed— 


‘“*To omit the words ‘shall not have the right to refuse to answer any 
question on the ground,’” 


in order to make the sub-section read— 


“A person may be asked an ould question in the course of cross-examination, 
notwithstanding that it would tend to criminzate him as to the offence 
charged” .., ves ae aie See vss 100 











Amendment ini to. 
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Amendment proposed— 


Page 


‘*Page 1, line 22, at end of sub-section (d) insert— 


‘-(e) The non-appearance of the person charged, or the wife or husband, 
as the case might be, shall not be deemed to rebut any presumption of law 


that the onus of proof of the guilt of the person charged lies upon the prosecu- 
tion.”—(Mr. Lloyd Morgan.) ” a = . 


Discussion :— 


Mr. Atkinson ... swe 100 Mr. Carson ... eee «. 706 
Mr. Lloyd Morgan 705, 707 Sir R. Finlay... one we =T07 


Amendment withdrawn. 


Amendment proposed— 
“* Page 1, line 23, after ‘ person,’ insert ‘charged and.’”"—(Mr. Nussey) 
Discussion :— 
Mr. Nussey_... we» T07 Mr. Dillon .-- 708, 710, 711 
Sir R. Finlay 707, 708, Mr. Pickersgill .- 708, 711 


709, 710, 711 Mr. Gibson Bowles ... 709, 711 
Mr. M. Healy ... 707, 711 Mr. Abel Thomas... 709, 710 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Amendment proposed— 
**Page 1, line 26, after ‘convicted of’ insert ‘or been charged with.’’<« 
(Mr. Gibson Bowles,) 
Discussion :— 
Mr. Gibson Bowles vos ERE Sir R. Webster ae ave Te 


Amendment agreed to. 


Amendment proposed— 


‘** Page 2, line 3, leave out ‘ or their bad.’”"—(Mr. Nussey) 


DIscussIon :— 


Mr, Nussey «+ ee 712 Mr. Carson ... - . a Fe 
Sir R. Webster 712,714, 717 Sir R. Finlay... .. 716, 718 
Mr. Abel Thomas se @le Mr. Broadhurst oe =—s WA.” 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn, 


Amendment proposed— 


“The person charged and called as a witness has given evidence against 
any other person charged with the same otfence.”— Mr. Evans) 


Dicussion :-— 
Mr. Evans o- T6, U9 Mr. Bousfield ove ove 719 
Mr. M. Healy ... ooo 018 Mr. Gibson Bowles ... wo Tire 
Sir R. Webster... 718, 719 


Amendment withdrawn. 
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Amendment proposed— 


** Page 2, line 7, to leave out ‘same offence’ in order to insert ‘ offence with 
which. the prisoner is charged.’”—(Mr. Evans.) 


_ Discusston’:— 


Mr. M. Healy ... oo 719 Sir R. B. Finlay... ove 
Amendment agreed to. 
Amendment proposed— 
‘* Every person called as a witness in pursuance of this Act shall give his 
Iuimretee i. aw 
Discussion :-— 
Mr. Pickersgill ... ss 6781 Sir R. Webster 
Amendment, as amended, agreed to. 
Clause 1, as amended, added to the Bill. 
Clauses 2, 3, and 4 agreed to. 
On Clause 5, 
Amendment proposed to leave out sub-section 1.—(Mr. Galloway.) 
Discussion :— 


— Mr. Carson 721, 727, 733, 740. Mr. Swift MacNeill (Done- 


The First Lord of the gal, 8.) ss : 
Treasury 725, 727, 735 Mr. Broadhurst ons pen 
Mr. Dillon wie oe 020 Mr. Labouchere = 
Mr. Duncombe (Cumber- Mr. Butcher ... soo $40, 
sare ‘hand, Egremont) -- 730 ‘Mr. Gibson Bowles ... was 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Cause 5. 
Amendment proposed— 


**Page 2, line 25, after the word ‘Ireland’ to insert the words ‘or 
Wales.’ ”—(Mr. Gibson Bonles.) 


Discussion :— 
Mr. Gibson Bowles... Gia Sota wie Paes see es 


Amendment negatived. 


Amendment proposed— 

** Page 2, line 26, to leave out the words ‘ expiration of two months from 
the passing thereof,’ and insert the words ‘first day of January, One 
thousand eight hundred and ninety-nine.”—( Mr, Gibson Bowles.) 

‘Discussion :— 


Mr. Gibson Bowles ... wat ene eat wee oe 


Committee divided :—Ayes 186, Noes 56.—(Division List No. 179.) 
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New clause proposed— 


**In every criminal prosecution after this Act in which the only witness 
to the facts of the case called upon by the defence shall be the prisoner 
himself, the counsel for the prosecution shall not have a general right of 
reply ; but the prisoner shall be called as a witness immediately after the 
close of the case for the prosecution, and the counsel for the prosecution 
shall then proceed to sum up the whole case, leaving the prisoner or his 
counsel the right to reply generally.”—‘ Mr, Lloyd Morgan.) 


Question proposed— 
‘* That this clause be read a second time.” 
Discussion :— 
Mr. Lloyd Morgan 
Clause agreed to. 
Another clause (Duration of Act) brought up and read the first time.— 
(Mr. Pickersgill.) 
Discussion :— 
Mr. Pickhersgill .... 748, 750 The First Lord of the Trea- 
Sir R. Webster ... wc 0a0 SUTY oe. aa soe §©=—. 449, 
Question proposed— 
‘That the clause be read a second time.” 


The Committee divided :—Ayes’ 58; Noes 156.—(Division List No. 
180.) 


Schedule agreed to. 


Bill ordered to be reported, as amended, to the House. 


Rivers Pollution Prevention (Border County Councils) Bill—Order for 
Second Reading read, and discharged ; Bill withdrawn. Leave given to 
present another Bill instead thereof—( Sir John Brunner) 


NEW BILLS. 


BaKEnoUsEs (Forty-E1GHT Hovurs)—Bill to restrict the hours of labour 
in bakehouses to 48 per week ; ordered to be brought in by Mr. Woods, 
Mr. Burns, Mr. Maddison and Mr. Steadman ; presented, and read the 
first time ; to be read a second time upon Tuesday, 12th July, and to be 
printed. [Bill 279.] 


Rivers PoLtitutTion PREVENTION (BorvER County Councits) (No. 2)— 
Bill to enable the County Councils on either side of the Border to act 
together for the Prevention of the Pollution of Rivers ; ordered to be 
brought in by Sir John Brunner, Lord Dalkeith, Sir Edward Grey, Sir 
Robert Reid, Mr. Thomas Shaw, and Mr. Allison; presented accord- 
ingly, and read the first time ; to be read a second time upon Monday 
nex, and to be printed. [Bill 278.] 


House adjourned at 12.10. 
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LORDS : FRIDAY, Ist JULY 1898. 

COMMISSION. 


lxiv 





Following Bills received the Royal Assent :—Finance ; Sheriff's Tenure 
of Office (Scotland) ; Reserve Forces ; Public Record Office ; Suffragan 
Bishops ; East India Loan ; Customs and other Offices (Barry Dock) ; 
Customs Offices (Southampton) ; Local Government Provisional Orders 
(No. 3); Commons Regulation (Wolstanton Marsh) Provisional Order ; 
Electric Lighting Provisional Orders (No. 1); Electrie Lighting Pro- 
visional Orders (No. 2); Electrie Lighting Provisional Orders (No. 3) 
Electric Lighting Provisional Orders (No. 4); Pilotage Provisional 
Order ; Local Government (Ireland) Provisional Orders (No. 2) ; 
Local Government (Ireland) Provisional Order (No. 4); Holmes’s 
Patent ; Southend-on-Sea Gas; Bakewell Gas; York United Gas; 
Brompton, Chatham, Gillingham, and Rochester Water; Bombay, 
Baroda, and Central India Railway Company: Midland Railway ; 
Corporation of London (Foreign Cattle Market, Deptford) ; St. Anne’s- 
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Josslyn Francis Baron Muneaster, in the Peerage of Ireland, having been 
created Baron Muneaster in the Peerage of the United Kingdom, was 

in the usual manner introduced... eee ; 754 ( 

I 

PRIVATE BILL BUSINESS. ( 
The Lord Chancellor acquainted the House that the Clerk of the Parliaments 

had laid upon the Table the Certificate from the Examiners that the F 
further Standing Orders applicable to the following Bill have been 
complied with : Lincoln and East Coast Railway and Dock; and the 

Certificates that the further Standing Orders applicable to the following § 
Bills have not been complied with; Lancashire, Derbyshire and East 

Coast Railway and Sheffield District Railway ; the same were ordered | 

to lie on the Table ... ses es eee eee ar aes woe = 04 C 
Lancashire, Derbyshire and East Coast Railway Bill—Examiners’ Certi- 

ficates of non-compliance with the Standing Orders referred to the 8 

Standing Orders Committee on Monday next... ies ee ~~ 
C 





Sheffield District Railway Bill—Examiners’ Certificates of non-compliance 
with the Standing Orders referred to the Standing Orders Committee on 
Monday next ose ees ove eee ces 0s ows ee ©6534 
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State for Foreign Affairs (Mr. G. N. Curzon, Lancashire, Southport) .. 


Warsuirs at Manita—Question, Mr. Lewis (Flint Boroughs) ; Answer, 
The Under Secretary of State for atin Affairs ate G. N. Curzon, 
Lancashire, Southport) - 5 oe ane 


CONSTANTINOPLE R1iors—Questions, Mr. Stevenson (Suffolk, Eye) ; 
Answers, The Under Secretary of State for sleititos Affairs ait G. N. 
Curzon, Lancashire, Southport) . 


Army CLotuinG DEPARTMENT—Question, Captain Norton (Newington, W.) ; 
Answer, The Financial aig to the War Office — J. Powell 
Ww illiams, Birmingham, S8.)... xe ‘ * 


LiverrooL TELEGRAPHISTS’ iain Mr. Schwann 
(Manchester, N.) ; Answer, The Financial Secretary to the Treasury 
(Mr. R. W. Hanbury, Preston) 


Royat Niger Company—Question, Mr. C. McArthur (Liverpool, Exchange) ; 
Answer, The Under Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs (Mr. G. N. 
Curzon, Lancashire, Southport) ove eee ove coe eee 


Case or Lupwig GrunpaumM—Question, Mr. Pickersgill (Bethnal Green, 
S.W.); Answer, The Secretary of State for the Home Department 
(Sir M. White Ridley, Lancashire, Blackpool) soe aes 


NeEwcastLeE PoLice anp THE Dog Laws—Questions, Mr. Gibson Bowles 
(Lynn Regis) ; Answers, The Secretary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment (Sir M. White Ridley, Lancashire, Blackpool) —... ova ae 


Irish Sanitary Rates—Question, Mr. Tully (Leitrim, S.); Answer, The 
Attorney-General for Ireland (Mr, Atkinson, Londonderry, N.) ase 
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Mr. Hoovey’s CHarGes AGAInst THE Press—Questions, Mr. Hazell 
(Leicester) ; Answer, The Solicitor-General (Sir R. B. Finlay, Inver- 
ness Burghs) oe avs mn wn aa 


Prorection OF British Supsects at S1AM—Question, Sir C. Dilke 
(Gloucester, Forest of Dean); Answer, The Under Secretary of State 
for Foreign Affairs (Mr. G. N. Curzon, Lancashire, Southport) 


Report on Evecrric ENeERGy—Question, Mr. Kimber (Wandsworth) ; 
Answer, The President of the Board of Trade (Mr. C. T. Ritchie, 
Croydon) ae “we poe as oe bak re ea 

EasTBourNE CoNVALEscENT Home For SoLpiers—Question, Captain 
Norton (Newington, W.); Answer, The Financial Secretary to the 
War Office (Mr. J. Powell Williams, Birmingham, S.) . 


British NavaL ArracnEes—Question, Mr. R. G. Webster (St. Pancras, 


E.) ; Answer, The Under Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs (Mr. 
G. N. Curzon, Lancashire, Southport) 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


SuprLty—Scottish Estimates [Fourteenth Allotted Day]. Considered in 
Committee 


Motion made, and Question proposed— 


‘*That a sum, not exceeding £9,100, be granted to Her Majesty to com- 
plete the sum necessary to defray the charge which will come in course of 
payment during the year ending on the 3lst day «cf March, 1899, for the 
salaries and expenses of the office of Her Majesty's Secretary for ‘Scotland 
and subordinate offices.” 


Motion made, and Question put :— 


‘That Item A (salaries) be reduced by £200 in respect of the salary of the 
Secretary for Scotland.”—‘ Mr. Pirie.) 


Discussion :— 


Mr. D. V. Pirie (Aber- The Lord Advocate (Mr. 
deen, N.) 809, 845, 846 Graham Murray,Buteshire) 
Sir W. Wedderburn 829, 
(Banffshire) ... we Old Mr. htc — 
Mr. Buchanan ( Aber- Burghs) ... . 
deenshire, E.)... 819, 827 Mr. Bryce (Aberdeen, é Ds 
Mr. Doughty ( Great Captain Sinclair (Forfar) 
Grimsby) oo. 824, 827 Sir C. Cameron sii 
Captain Phillpotts Bridgeton) .. te 
(Devon, Torquay) ... 827 Mr. Hedderwie . (Wick 
Mr. Crombie ( Kincar- Burghs) eee 
dineshire) 827 The Deputy Chairman 
Mr. Weir add ond Cro- 
marty ).. oe - 23 


Amendment, by aes ‘nineties 


Original Question again proposed. 
£ i 


Motion made, and Question put— 


“That Item A (salaries) be reduced by £50 in aa of the salary of the 
-Secretary for Scotland."—(Mr. Weir.) 
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DIscusston :— 


Mr. Weir ... 846, 847, 850 Mr. Graham Murray 847, 848 
[The Deputy Chairman] Mr. Pirie ae .-. 849, 850 
847, 850 


The Committee divided :—Ayes 62 ; Noes 166.—(Division List No. 181.) 
Original Question again proposed. 
Motion made, and Question put— 


‘*That Item A (salaries) be reduced by £200 in respect of the salary of the 
Secretary for Scotland.”—(Mr. Caldwell.) 


Discussion :— 


Mr. Caldwell (Lanark, Mr. J. Wilson (Falkirk)... 858 
Mid) 851, 854, 855, 862 Mr. Buchanan 861 

Mr. Graham Murray Mr. Dalziel (Kirkealdy 
854, 855, 858 Burghs) ... 861 


The Deputy Chairman... 855 
Question put. 


The Committee divided :—Ayes 41; Noes 115.—(Division List No. 182.) 


Motion made, and Question proposed— 


“That a sum, not exceeding £20,479, be gianted to Her Majesty to com- 
plete the sum necessary tu defray the charge which will come in course of 
payment during the year ending on the 31st day of March, 1899, for the salaries 
and expenses of the Fishery Board in Scotland, and for grants in aid of piers 
or quays. 


DIscuSssION :-— 


Colonel Denny (Kilmar- Sir W. Wedderburn + (Banf- 

nock Burghs) .- 865 shire) : 569 
Captain Sinclair : 866 Mr. Bachassn fee co S90 
Mr.Graham Murray, 867, Mr. Pirie ane a OFZ, Sit 

868, 871, 875 Mr. Macleod (Sutherland)... 873 

Mr. Weir 868 
Mr. VW = (Dumbarton: 

shire) . 869 


Motion made, and Question put— 


“ That Item A (salaries) be reduced by £100 in respect of the salary of 
the Chairman of the Fishery Board.”—(Mr. Pirie.) 


The Committee divide :—Ayes 33 ; Noes 98.—(Division List No. 183.) 
Original question again proposed. 
Motion made, and Question put— 
“That the Vote be reduced by £100.”—(Mr. Caldwell.) 
Discussion :— 


Mr. Weir vr eee ©8777 Mr. Caldwell... eee -- 819 
Mr. Graham Murray ... 879 


The Committee divided :—Ayes 38 ; Noes 97.—(Division List No. 184.) 
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Page 
Original Question again proposed. 
Motion made, and Question put— 
“That asum, not exceeding £20,429, be granted for the said service,”— 
(Mr. Weir.) 
Put and negatived. 
Original Question put, and agreed to. 
Vote of £3,241, to complete the sum for Registrar General’s Office, 
Scotland. 
Agreed to. 
Motion made, and Question proposed— 
‘“‘That a sum, not exceeding £7,698, be granted to Her Majesty to com- 
plete the sum necessary to defray the charge which will come in course of 
payment during the year ending on the 3lst day of March, 1899, for the 
salaries and expenses of the Local Government Board for Scotland, and for 
expenses under the Public Health Acts, Infectious Diseases Notification Act, 
Vaccination Act, Local Government (Scotland) Act, 1889, Burgh Police 
(Scotland) Act, and Local Government (Scotland) Act, 1894.” 
Discussion :— 
Mr. Buchanan ... ... 883 Captain Sinclair ... 889 
Mr. Graham Murray, Sir C. Cameron ... 889, 890 


888, 890, 894, 896 Mr. Caldwell ... 89@, 895, 896 
Mr. Macleod ... --. 889 


Motion made, and Question put— 

‘*That the Vote be reduced by £100.”—(Mr. Caldwell.) 
The Committee divided :—Ayes 42 ; Noes 107.—(Division List No. 185.) 
Original Question put, and agreed to. 


Upon the Vote of £62,046 to complete the sum for law charges and 
courts of law (Scotland). 


Discussion :— 


Mr. Weir one o- 897 Dr. Clark ( Caithne$s) .- 900 
Mr. Graham Murray ... 898 Mr. Bryce (Aberdeenshire, S.) 900 
Mr. Caldwell ... --- 899 Mr. Parker Smith (Lanark, 


Captain Sinclair ... 899 Partick) 900 
Vote agreed to. 
On the Vote of £28,951, to complete the sum for Register House, 
Edinburgh. 
Discussion :— 
Mr. Caldwell ... os ©6‘SO1 Mr. Graham Murray .. 902 


Vote agreed to. 


Committee report progress. 
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House resumed. 


FinanciaAL RELATIONS BETWEEN GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND—Debate 
on the Motion for the adjournment of the House, 


DIscUSSION :— 


Colonel Saunderson Mr. Dillon (Mayo, E.) 
(Armagh, N.) —- Mr. M. Healy (Cork) ‘ 
The First Lord of the Mr. Patrick O’Brien (Kil- 

Treasury (Mr. A. J. kenny) 


Balfour,Manchester,E.) 903 Mr. Channing (Northampton, 


48 


House adjourned at 12.10, 





LORDS: MONDAY, 4ra JULY 1898. 


PRIVATE BILL BUSINESS. 


StanpInG OrpEerRs CommitTEE—Report from, That the Standing Orders 
not complied with in respect of the following Bills, namely—Lancashire, 
Derbyshire and East Coast Railway Bill, Sheffield District Railway 
Bill, ought to be capa _— and the Bills allowed to proceed ; 
Read, and agreed to.. me Se Ae 


Rhondda and Swansea Bay Railway Bill—Reported with an Amendment 


Plymouth Corporation Bill—The Consent of the Prince of Wales, in right 
of his Duchy of Cornwall, signified; Bill reported with Amendments 


Cromer Gas Bill—Reported with Amendments 
Drogheda Gas Bill—Reported with Amendments 


Rhymney and Aber Valley Gas and Water Bill—Witnesses ordered to 
attend the Select Committee ; ‘ 


London, Tilbury and Southend — Bill— Witnesses ordered to attend 
the Select Committee one 


Leyton Urban District Council Bill—Committed ; The Committees to be 
proposed by the Committee of Selection ... ons ‘ an eee 


London United Tramways Bill—Committed ; The Committees to be pro- 
posed by the Committee of Selection eee aes = oes 


London County Council (General Powers) Bill—Committed ; The Com- 
mittees to be proposed by the Committee of Selection .. 


Bristol Tramways (Electrical = etc.) Bill—Committee to meet on 
Friday next ... ies : “ “ ce 


Bristol Tramways (Extensions) Bill—Committee to meet on Friday next 


Higham and Hundred of Hoo Water Bill—Committee to meet on — 
next ... . eee eee eee eee eee tes eee 
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4 Sheffield Corporation Bill—Committee to meet To-morrow ... 


Clergy Mutual Assurance Society Bill ants decrease i Amendments 
considered, and agreed to 


Llanelly and Pontardulais Railway Bill—Leave given to the Select Com- 
mittee not to sit again till Thursday next... 





Usk Valley Railway Bill—Report from the Select Committee, That the 
Committee had not proceeded with the consideration of the Bill, the 
opposition thereto having been withdrawn ; Read, and ordered to lie on 
the Table ; The Orders ‘nade on the 16th and 23rd of June discharged, 
and Bill committed ... 


Dublin Port and Docks Bill—Report from the Select Committee : That the 
Committee had not proceeded with the consideration of the Bill, the 
opposition thereto having been withdrawn ; Read, and ordered to lie on 
the Table; The Orders made on the 16th and 23rd of June last dis- 
charged, and Bill committed for Friday next 


Manchester Carriage and Tramways Company Bill ite ies the 
third time, and passed, and sent to the Commons i 


St. Marylebone Churches Bill [1.1 sagan the third is and smear: 


and sent to the Commons 


Newcastle-upon-Tyne Corporation Bill [1.1 ee the third time, and 
passed, and sent to the Commons . - 


Great Eastern Railway ‘Company and Midland and Great Northern Rail- 
ways Joint Committee Bill—Read the third time, with the Amend- 
ments, and passed, and returned to the Commons... ove 


Great Eastern Railway (Pensions) Bill—Read the third time, with the 
Amendments, and passed, and returned to the Commons.. 


West Ham Corporation Bill—Brought from the Commons ; read the first 
time, and referred to the Examiners a 


Whitechapel and Bow Railway Bill—Brought from the chai read 
the first time, and referred to the Examiners 


Kew Bridge and Approaches Bill—Returned from the Commons with the 
Amendment agreed to 


Staines Reservoirs Joint Committee Bill—Returned from the Commons 
with the Amendments agreed to 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Private Bill Procedure (Scotland) Bill—Message from the Commons for 
leave for the Earl of Morley to attend to be examined as a Witness 
before the Select Committee of that House; leave given for his Lord- 
ship to attend if he think fit; and his Lordship (in his place) con- 
senting thereto, a Message ordered to be sent to the Commons to 
acquaint them therewith 


ee eee 
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RETURNS, REPORTS, ETC. 


SierrA LeoneE—Commission and instructions to Sir David P. Chalmers, as 
Her Majesty’s Commissioner, to inquire into the native insurrection 
and the general affairs of the Colony and Protectorate. Presented (by 
Command), and ordered to lie on the Table oa an aes se 909 


DisEASES OF ANIMALS Acts, 1894 anp 1896—Two Orders, dated Ist July, 
1898, prohibiting the conveyance of animals by the steamships Norge 
and Port Victoria; Laid before the House (pursuant to Act), and 


ordered to lie on the Table... bea on ee ee wiz «-- 909 
Libraries (Offences) Bill—House to be in Committee To-morrow ... ... 909 
Local Government Provisional Orders (No. 11) Bill—Committed to a 

Committee of the Whole House To-morrow bes oe a «- 909 
Local Government Provisional Orders (No. 12) Bill—Committed to a 

Committee of the Whole House To-morrow aie a te «- 909 


Local Government Provisional Orders dona 8) Bill—House to be in Com- 
mittee To-morrow ... a ae me a oe 


Local Government Provisional Orders (Poor Lew) Bill—House to be in 
Committee To-morrow ah oe ane é ae 38% «.» 909 


Metropolitan Police Provisional Order Bill — House in Committee 
(according to Order); Bill reported without Amendment; Standing 
Committee negatived, and Bill to be read the third time To-morrow ... 910 

Water Orders Confirmation Bill [u.1.]— Amendments reported (accord- 
ing to Order), and Bill to be read the third time To-morrow... ‘ow GO 


Tramways Orders Confirmation (No. 3) Bill [1.1.]—Amendments reported 
(according to Order), and Bill to be read the third time To-morrow... 910 


Pier and Harbour Provisional Orders (No. 2) Bill [u.1.]— Amendments 
reported (according to Order), and Bill to be read the third time To- 


morrow mF ioe ae aes be ; sie oe ««e ©69SLD 
Land Drainage Provisional Order (Hacconby Fen) Bill—Read the third 
time (according to Order), and passed... Bre Sas -.- 910 
Commons Regulation (Runcorn) Provisional Order Bill— Order of the - 
Day for the Second Reading read, and discharged eee sare -- 910 


Solicitors (Ireland) Bill—House iu Committee (according to Order); Bill 
reported without Amendment, and re-committed to the Standing Com- 
mittee eee ees eos ows wee ees cen nite «-- 910 


House adjourned at 4.35. 
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COMMONS: MONDAY, 4ru JULY 1898, 
PRIVATE BILL BUSINESS. 


Standing Orders not previously inquired into complied with—Mr. SpEaker 
laid upon the Table Report from one of the Examiners of Petitions for 
Private Bills, That, in the case of the following Bills, originating in the 
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Lords, and referred on the First Reading thereof, the Standing Orders 
not previously inquired into, and which are applicable thereto, have been 
complied with, namely : Isle of W ight Railway (Brading Harbour and 
Railway) Bill [H.1.] ; Rochdale Corporation Water Bill [u.1.]; Tod- 
morden re Water Bill = L. I. Ordered, That the Bills be read 
a second time . - ove per 


PROVISIONAL ORDER BILLS. 


Standing Orders applicable thereto complied with—Mr. Speaker laid upon 
the Table Report from one of the Examiners of Petitions for Private 
Bills, That, in the case of the following Bill originating in the Lords, 
and referred on the First Reading thereof, the Standing Orders which 
are applicable thereto have been complied with, namely : Electric Light- 
ing Provisional Orders (No. 9) Bill [u.1 :J—Ordered, That the Bill be 


read a second time To-morrow 


PRIVATE BILLS. 


Standing Orders not previously inquired into not complied with—Mr. 
SPEAKER laid upon the Table Report from one of the Examiners of 
Petitions for Private Bills, That, in the case of the following Bill 
originating in the Lords, and referred on the First Reading thereof, the 
Standing Orders not previously inquired into, and which are applicable 
thereto, have not been complied with, namely : Heywood Corporation 
Water Bill [".L.]—Ordered, That the — be referred to the Select 
Committee on Standing Orders : cas ose eee eee 


Carmarthen a Bill—Lords’ Amendments considered, and agreed 
to vee eee eee eee eee 


Belfast Harbour Bill [u.1.]—Queen’s Consent signified. Read the third 
time, and passed, with Amendments ‘ ‘ oes 


Blackpool Improvement Bill an L. |—Read the third wages and pase with 
Amendments ove ; ‘ 


Sheringham Gas and Water Bill (0 L. Jen the third ae and guanine 
with Amendments ... 


Bideford and Clovelly Railway Bill a L. il amended, considered ; 


be read the third time 


London County Council amines Bill—As ———- considered ; to be 
read the third time ... a Mer _ 


Saint Thomas, Southwark, and Saint ns Southwark, Bill - 
As amended, cnadideeed ; to be read the third time ‘ - 


West Ham Corporation Bill—As amended, considered. iain That 
Standing Orders CCXXIII. and CCXLIII. be suspended, and that the 
Bill be now read the third time.—(Dr. sesinsttemaaniss Bill accord- 
ingly read the third time, and passed ove ves 


Whitechapel and Bow Railway Bill—As amended, considered. Ordered, 
That Standing Orders CCXXIII. and CCXLIII. be suspended, and 
that the Bill be now read the third time.—(Dr. Farquharson.) Bill 
accordingly read the third time, and passed oes eee eee oes 
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Yeovil Corporation Bill Os L. Peles amended, considered ; to be read the 
third time vee eve ove eee eee ose 


Colonial Bank Bill reut.}-Rend a second time, and committed... eee 
Newhaven Harbour Bill [u.1.]—Read a second time, and committed 


PETITIONS. 


Cemeteries wit Bill—Against : From St. Pancras; to. lie upon the 
Table eee - eee eee ove ove eee ee 


Dogs Regulation Bill—Against: From London (3), Aldershot, nen 
and other places and Wandsworth ; to lie upon the Table neh 


FinanciaL Revations oF GREAT Britain AnD IRELAND—For readjust- 
ment : From Dungarvon (2), Limavady, Tulla (2), Ennis (2), Youghal 
(2), Castletown, Rathkeale (2), Bailieborough, Clogher, Omagh (3), 
Aughmacloy, Bawnboy, Sligo (3), Dublin (6), Ballyshannon, Strabane, 
Innishowen, Cookstown, Urlingford, Castlecomer, Thomastown, Ennis, 
Castleblayney, Skibbereen, Bandon, Callan, Carrickmacross, Queens- 
town, Skull, Millstreet, Midleton (2), Mallow (2), Kinsale (2), Fermoy 
(2), Mullingar (3), Athlone (3), Croom, Kells (2), Kilkenny (2), Cork 
(6), Listowel, Granard, Ballymahon, Limerick (4), Mohill, Ardee, 
Drogheda (4), Dundalk (4), Castlebar (2), Ballinrobe, Swinford, 
Claremorris, Westport, Longford (2), Granard, Rathmines, Bagenals- 
town, Carlow (2), Waterford (3), Tipperary (2), Carrick-on-Suir ?), 
Cashel, Clogheen, Neagh, Clones, Monaghan and Cavan, Pembroke, 
Monaghan, Kingstown, Dalkey, Blackrock, Rathdown, Trim (2), 
Oldeastle, Navan (2), Dunshaughlin, Lisnaskea, Irvinestown, Ennis- 
killen (2), Cootehill, Maryborough, Mountmellick, Stranolar, Lismore 
(2), Cashel, Donegal, Clonmel (2), Kilmacthomas, Roscrea, Fethard, 
Borrisskane, Carrickmacross, Ballinasloe (3), Clifden, Galway (3), 
Tuam (2), Magherafelt, Richmond, Scariff, Wicklow @), Baltinglass, 
Bray, and Shillelagh ; ; to lie upon the Table ae ee 


ForeIGN SuGar.—For imposition of countervailing duties: From Edin- 
burgh ; to lie upon the Table 


Local Authorities Officers’ Superannuation} Bill—Against : From Wake- 
field ; to lie upon the Table ei ase 
Parliamentary Franchise (Extension to asad’ Bili—In favour : From 
Croydon ; to lie upon the Table aes was ae men ae 
Sale of Intoxicating Liquors on Sunday Bill—In favour: From Truro, 
Harbury, Darwen, Emley, and Snodland ; to lie upon the Table 
Universities (Scotland) Acts Amendment Bill—Against : From Aberdeen ; 
to lie upon the Table eee ees vee ove wee ove 


Vaccination Bill—Against: From Gildersome ; to lie upon the Table 


RETURNS, REPORTS, ETC. 


Diseases OF AniMALS Act, 1894 AND 1896—Copy presented of two Orders, 
dated the Ist July, 1898, prohibiting the conveyance of animals by 
the steamships oe and Port Victoria [by Aes} to lie upon the 
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Supreme Court or JupicaturE (IRELAND) ACT (1877)—Copy pre- 
sented of Order in Council, dated 25th June, 1898, giving effect to an 
additional Rule of Court [by Act]; to lie upon the Table ove 


Gas Orders Confirmation (No. 2) Bill—Copy ordered “of Memorandum 
stating the nature of the Proposals contained in the Provisional Orders 
included in the Gas Orders Confirmation (No. 2) Bill."—(Mr. Ritchie.) 
Copy presented eee to lie upon the Table, and to be printed. 
[No. 271] soci vee ar _— eve i 


BILL ADVANCED. 


Post Office Acts Amendment Bill—Lords’ Amendment to be considered 
forthwith ; considered, and agreed to ae ae neta Bs 


NEW MEMBER SWORN. 


The Honourable ArtHUR RaLpH Dovetas ELLior, for the Borough of 
Durham ove ‘ . _ 


MESSAGE FROM THE LORDS. 


That they have agreed to—Norwich City Water Bill, without Amend- 
ment ; Local Government (Ireland) Provisional Orders (No. 3) Bill; 
Southend Water Bill; Southwark and Vauxhall Water Bill; Charing 
Cross, Euston, and Hampstead Railway Bill, with Amendments ; 
Amendments to Blackpool and Fleetwood Tramroad (Tramway 
Extensions) Bill [4.t.]; Hamilton Water Bill [H.1.]: Hull, Barnsley 
and West Riding Junction Railway and Dock Bill [u.1.] ; Kettering 
Water Bill [u.L.], without Amendment ; Gainsborough Gas Bill, with 
an Amendment see aoa ee see vee ove ae 


Poisons Bill [u.t.]—That they have passed a Bill intituled “ An Act for 
regulating the sale of certain poisonous substances ” eee eee 


Sea Fisheries Bill [.1. J—Also a Bill intituled “ An Act to amend the Law 
relating to Sea Fisheries” ... owe 


Metropolis Management Acts Amendment (By-Laws) Bill [1.1.]—Also 
a Bill intituled “An Act to amend the provisions of the Metropolis 
Management Acts with respect to by-laws” wes aes soe 


Education Department Provisional Order Confirmation (London) Bill 
[| u.L.]—Also a Bill intituled “ An Act to confirm a Provisional Order 
made by the Education Department under the Elementary Education 
Acts, 1870 to 1893, to enable the School Board for London to put in 
Soren the Lands Claness Acts” ... _— aBF YES — aoa 


Electric Lighting Provisional Orders (No. 7) Bill [u.1.]—Also a Bill 
intituled “An Act to confirm certain Provisional Orders made by 
the Board of Trade under the Electric Lighting Acts, 1882 and 1888, 
relating to ain aia sit raat St. Albans, Whiston, and 
Willesden” ... ae vee “ee mae 
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Electric Lighting Provisional Orders (No. 8) Bill [u.1.]—Also a Bill 
intituled “ An Act to confirm certain Provisional Orders made by the 
Board of Trade under the Electric Lighting Acts, 1882 and 1888, 
relating to Birkdale, Burstem, Chorley, Crewe, Maidenhead, and 
Stoke-upon-Trent”... eee ove ove eve eee eee eee 


Manchester Carriage and Tramways Company Bill [u.1t.]—Also a Bill 
intituled “ An Act to enable the Manchester Carriage and Tramways 
Company to provide for the consolidation of their share capital ; and for 
other purposes’ eee eee eee 


St. Marylebone Churches Bill [u.1.]—Also a Bill intituled “ An Act for 
the abolition of the Church rate leviable in the parish of St. Marylebone, 
in the county of London ; and for securing otherwise the maintenance 
of the fabrics of certain churches and chapels in the parish, and the 
stipends of the incumbents in such churches ; and for other purposes ” 


Newcastle-upon-Tyne Corporation Bill [u1.J—And also a _ Bill 
intituled “ An Act to empower the Mayor, Alderman, and Citizens of 
the city and county of Newcastle-upon-Tyne to convey to the trustees 
of the Neweastle- -upon-Tyne Royal Infirmary a portion of the Castle 
Leazes as a site for a new infirmary ” ve eee ose “ 


Education Department Provisional Order Confirmation (London) Bill 
[u.L. ]|—Read the first time ; Referred to the Examiners of Petitions for 
Private Bills, and to be printed. [Bill 282]... ee oon zea 


Electric Lighting Provisional Orders (No. 7) Bill [u.v.]—Read the first 
time ; Referred to the:Examiners of Petitions for Private Bills, and to 
be printed. [Bill 283] 


Electric Lighting Provisional Orders (No. 8) Bill i tee the first 
time ; Referred to the Examiners of Petitions for Private Bills, and to 
be printed. [Bill 284] 


Manchester Carriage and Tramways Company Bill [u.1.]—Read the first 
time ; and referred to the Examiners of Petitions for Private Bills... 


St. Marylebone Churches Bill [u.1.]—Read the first time ; and referred to the 
Examiners of Petitions for Private Bills See ea <o 


Newcastle-upon-Tyne Corporation Bill [1.1L.]—Read the first time; and 
referred to the Examiners of Petitions for Private Bills Rae 


QUESTIONS. 


Factories aNnp WorksHops (EMERGENCY Processes) BiLt—Question, 
Sir C. Dilke (Gloucester, Forest of Dean); Answer, the Secretary of 
State for the Home Department (Sir M. White Ridley, Lanes., 
Blackpool) . eee eee eee eee eee eee eee vee 


IRELAND AND THE PusLic LisprariEs Act—Question, Mr. Field (Dublin, 
St. Patrick) ; Answer, The eaered General for Ireland a miaags 
Londonderry) eee eee 


Lonpon Customs Wiceciaseinailiiailia Caphain ts Norton a ewington, W.); 
Answers, The Financial ewe to the —e _ R.W. rn 
Preston) ... eee 


REDHILL (Co. ny Mar1ts—Question, Mr. J. P. Farrell setieaile W.); 
Answer, The Financial papitesa tew to the papal (Mr. R. W. Hanbury, 
Preston) « oe o eee 
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Betrast Riots—Questions, Mr. Kilbride (Galway, N.), Mr. W. Johnston 
(Belfast, S.), Mr. S. MacNeill (Donegal, S.), Mr. Pinkerton (Galway), 
and Mr. Young (Cavan, E.) ; Answers, The Attorney General for Ire- 
land (Mr. Atkinson, Londonderry, N.) ... oes eee one coe 


RaTHKEALE RENtTs—Question, Mr. Austen (Limerick, W.); Answer, The 
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N.); Answer, the Attorney General for Ireland (Mr. Atkinson, 
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Maumoup—Question, Mr. W. Redmond (Clare, E.) ; Answer, The Under 
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Southport) ove eee eee ove eee ove 


New Locat GoveRNMENT BowunpaRiEs IN IRELAND—Question, Mr. P. 
O’Brien (Kilkenny); Answer, The Attorney General for Ireland - 
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Financial Secretary to the Treasury (Mr. R. W. Hanbury, Preston) ... 943 
JAMAICA AND THE PROCLAMATION OF NEUTRALITY—Question, Mr. Davitt 
(Mayo, $8.) ; Answer, The Under Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs 
(Mr. G. N. Curzon, Lanes., Southport) 945 
Army REsERVEs—Question, Colonel Long (Worcestershire, Evesham) ; 
Answer, The Under Secretary of State for War (Mr. St. John 
Brodrick, Surrey, Guildford) eas sa aly on oe §=945 
Importation OF ARMs INTO PERSIA—Question, Captain Grice Hutchinson 
(Aston Manor); Answer, The Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs (Mr. G. N. Curzon, Lanes., Southport) 945 
Deatu FROM “Gassing” BY BENzoL—Question, Mr. Tennanti(Berwick- 
shire); Answer, The Secretary of State for the Home Department 
(Sir M. White Ridley, Lanes., Blackpool) 946 
Royat University (IRELAND)—Question, Mr. Dillon (Mayo, E.); Answer, 
The Attorney General for Ireland (Mr. J. Atkinson, Londonderry, N.) 947 
ORDERS OF THE DAY. 
Taxation (IrELAND)—Motion made, and Question proposed— 
‘* That the disproportion between the taxation of Ireland and its tax- 
able capacity, as compared with the other parts of the Kingdom, disclosed 
by the findings of the Royal Commission, constitutes a grievance, and 
demands the early attention of the Government, with a view to proposing a 
remedy.”—(ir. J. Redmond.) 
DEBATE :— 
Mr. J. Redmond ( Water- Mr. Blake (Longford, 8.) 
ford, City) 947, 987» 988 992, 1029 
Mr. Lecky (Dublin Mr. Parker’ Smith (Lanark, 
University)  ... 963, 990 Partick)... 1011 
The Chancellor of the Mr. J. P. Farre It ( Cavan, W. ) 1019 
Eauchequer (Sir MOH. Mr. Bartley (Istington, N.) 
Beach, Bristol, WV.) 1024, 1029, 1032 
975, 987, 988, 989, 990, 1039 Mr. Vesey Knox 1031, 1032, 1039 
Tr. T. M. Healy (Louth, Mr. Plunkett (Dublin Co., S.) 
SS in, ee, te OD 1044, 1050 
The First Lord of the Mr. Dillon . 1050 
Treasury (Mr. A. J. Sir E. Clarke (Plymouth) 1056 
Balfour, Manchester, Mr. Lough (Islington, W. 1064 
E.) ... 989, 9990, 1050 
Debate adjourned. 
River Pollution Prevention (Border sieieadie Councils — " Bill— Motion 
for Second Reading of this Bill oie 1071 
Discussion :— 
Sir J. Brunner (Cheshire, Northwich) 1071 


Objection taken, and Bill stood over. 
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Companies a en Bill—Motion for the Second Reading 
of this Bill . es EAS . sis 


Discussion :— 
Mr, Johnson-Ferguson (Leicester, Loughboro’) 


Objection taken, and Bill stood over. 


BusInEss ARRANGEMENTS—On the Motion— 
‘That the House do now adjourn.” 
STATEMENT :— 


The First Lord of the Dr. Tanner (Cork Co., sinipi 
Treasury (Mr. A. J. [Mr. Speaker] : 
Balfour, Manchester, 

By ws ~— «oe 1072 


House adjourned at 12.10. 


LORDS: TUESDAY, brn JULY 1898. 
PRIVATE BILL BUSINESS. 

The Lorp CHANCELLOR acquainted the House that the Clerk of the 
Parliaments had laid upon the Table the Certificate from the Examiners 
that the Standing Orders applicable to the following Bill have not been 
complied with—West Ham Corporation Bill; the same was ordered to 
lie on the Table 


Coventry Corporation Gas Bill—Committee to meet on Friday next 


Middlesbrough Corporation (Gas) Bill—Committee to meet on Friday next 





West Ham Corporation Bill—Examiner’s Certificate of non-compliance with 
the Standing Orders referred to the Standing Orders Committee on 
Friday next ... 


Sheffield Corporation Bill—Reported, with an Amendment . 


Barry Railway caidas amis from the Select Committee, with Amend- 
ments . 


Lincoln and East Coast Railway and Dock Bill—Moved, That the order 
made on the 8th day of March last, “ That no private Bill brought from 
the House of Commons shall be read a second time after Tuesday, the 
28th day of June next,” be dispensed with, and that the Bill be read a 
second time ; agreed to; Bill read a second time accordingly 


Lancashire, Derbyshire, and East Coast Railway Bill—Moved, That the 
order made on the 8th day of March last, “ That no private Bill brought 
from the House of Commons shall be read a second time after Tuesday, 
the 28th day of June next,” be dispensed with, and that the Bill be 
read a second time ; agreed to; Bill read a second time accordingly 
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Sheffield District Railway Bill—Moved, That the order made on the 8th 
day of March last, “ That no private Bill brought from the House of 
Commons shall be read a second time after Tuesday, the 28th day of 
June next,” be dispensed with, and that the Bill be read a second time ; 
agreed to; Bill read a second time accordingly 


Lancashire, Derbyshire, and East Coast Railway Bill—Committed 


Sheffield District Railway Bill—Committed ; The Committee to be pro- 
posed by the Committee of Selection i sion wae ae 
North British Railway Bill — Saab the third time, and pees, and 


sent to the Commons 


Wishaw Water Bill—Read the third time, with the Amendments, and 
passed, and returned to the Commons 


Cranbrook District Water Bill—Read the third time, with the Amendments, 
and passed, and returned to the Commons 


Crawley and District Water Bill—Read the third time, with the Amend- 
ments, and passed, and returned to the Commons 


East Ham Improvement Bill—Read the third time, with the Amendments ; 
a further Amendment made ; Bill passed, and returned to the Commons 


Belfast Harbour Bill [1.1.]—Returned from the Commons agreed to, with 
Amendments : The said Amendments considered, and agreed to 


Blackpool Improvement Bill [u.v.]|—Returned from the Commons agreed 
to, with Amendments : The said Amendments considered, and agreed to 


Sheringham Gas and Water Bill [1.1.]—Returned from the Commons 
agreed to, with Amendments: ‘The said Amendments considered, and 
agreed to... 


Post Office Acts Amendment Bill—Returned from the Commons with the 
Amendments agreed to 


Carmarthen Improvement Bill—Returned from the Commons with the 
Amendments agreed to 


eee 


RETURNS, REPORTS, ETC. 


StanpinG CommittEE—Report from the Committee of Chairmen of the 
Standing Committee, That they have appointed the Lord Privy Seal 
(V. Cross) Chairman of the Standing Committee, in the place of the 
Lord Herschell ; read, and ordered to lie on the Table ... 


TrapE Reports, 1898—I. Annual Series: Diplomatic and Consular 
Reports on Trade and Finance : No. 2146, Brindisi; II. Miscellaneous 
Series: Reports on Subjects of General and Commercial Interest : No. 
468, Commercial High School at — ; Presented (by command), 
and ordered to lie on the’ Table 


eee . . eee eee 


SUPREME Court OF JupICATURE (IRELAND) Act, 1877—Order in Council, 
dated 25th June, 1898, giving effect to an additional Rule of Court 
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Pustic Recorps (War Orrice)—Schedule of documents at the War 
Office which are not considered of sufficient public value to justify their 
preservation in the Public Record Office ... ‘ 


LocaL GoverNMENT Act, 1888—1. (County of Salop.) Order of the 
County Council of Salop (supplementary to the “County of Salop 
(Cockshutt) Order, 1895”), making provision as to the 
liabilities of the parish of Cockshutt with regard to the Ellesmere 
Cemetery, under section 59 (4) of the Act, as confirmed by the Loeal 
Government Board. 2. (County of Lancaster.) Order of the County 
Council of Laneaster, directing that the township of Latehford shall be 
united to and form part of the township of Warrington, under section 57 
of the Act, as confirmed by the Local Government Board ; Laid before 
the House (pursuant to Act), and ordered to lie on the Table ... 


PUBLIC BUSINESS. 
Edinburgh Improvement Provisional Order Bill—House to be in Committee 


on Thursday next 


Post Office (Local Authority Guarantee) Bill—To be read a second time on 
Friday next.—( The Lord Monkswell.) wists , 


Ex-Officio Justices of the Peace (Scotland) Bill—Reported from the Stand- 
ing Committee without Amendment, and to be read the third time on 
Friday next... 


Poor Law Unions Association Bill—Reported from the Standing Committee 
without Amendment, and to be read the third time on Thursday next 


Solicitors (Ireland) Bill —Reported from the Standing Committee without 
Amendment, and to be read the third time on Thursday next 


Commons Regulation (Runcorn) Provisional Order Bill—Motion made— 
‘* That no Provisional Order Confirmation Bill brought from the House 


of Commons shall be read a second time after Tuesday, the 28th day of June 
next.’”—The Lord Privy Seal (Viscount Cross) ,,. ao a 


Question put. 


Motion agreed to. 


Question put— 
‘*That the Bill be read a second time.” 
Motion agreed to. 


Bill read a second time, and committed to a Committee of the Whole 
House ike sats - se Jee oe ste axe eh 


Local Government Provisional Orders (No. 4) Bill—House in Committee 
(according to order): Bill reported without Amendment: Standing 
Committee negatived ; and Bill to be read the third time on Thursday 
MOXE ... eee eee eee eee eee eee eee eee eee 
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Local Government Provisional Orders (No. 6) Bill—House in Committee 
(according to order): Bill reported without Amendment: Standing 
Committee negatived ; and Bill to be read the third time on Thursday 
next ... vas ae aes a cae ae Ses ee .-- 1078 


Local Government Provisional Orders (No. 8) Bill—House in Committee 
(according to order) : Amendments made : Standing Committee negatived : 
The Report of Amendments to be received on Thursday next ... .-- 1078 


Local Government Provisional Orders (No. 11) Bill—House in Committee 
(according to order) : Bill reported without Amendment : Standing 


Committee negatived ; and Bill to be read the third time on Thursday 
next ... re és aie ees Sra via ei a8 .-- LOT9 


Local Government Provisional Orders (No. 12) Bill—House in Committee 
(according to order) : an Amendment made : Standing Committee nega- 
tived: The Report of Amendments to be received on Thursday next ... 1079 


Local Government Provisional Orders (No. 13) Bill—House in Committee 
(according to order): Amendments made: Standing Committee nega- 
tived: The Report of the Amendments to be received on Thursday next 1079 


Local Government Provisional Orders (Gas) Bill—Committee of the 
Whole House (which stands Wiest for this ni put off to Tuesday 
next. wie owe we wwe : ‘ ~— eee ee 1079 


Local Government Provisional Orders (Housing of Working Classes) 
Bill—House in Committee (according to order): Bill reported without 
Amendment : Standing Committee negatived ; and Bill to be read the 
third time on Thursday next ue = ues sieie ea ... 1079 


Local Government Provisional Orders (Poor Law) Bill—House in Com- 


mittee (according to order): Bill reported without Amendments : 
Standing Committee negatived ; and Bill to be read the third time on 
Thursday next aa pe oes sia sm bi ae «os 1019 


Metropolitan Police Provisional Order Bill—Read third time itiaaaasisc 
to order), and passed _ sta wae eae - sis ... 1080 


Water Orders Confirmation Bill [n.1.]—Read third time (according to 
order), and passed, and sent to the Commons _... ae aise .-- 1080 


Tramways Orders Confirmation (No. 3) Bill [1.1.]—Read third time 
(according to order), and passed, and sent to the Commons... .-» 1080 


Pier and Harbour Provisional Orders (No. 2) Bill [u.1.]—Read third time 
(according to order), and passed, and sent to the Commons cee ..- 1080 


Allotments (London) Bill—Order of the Day for the Second Reading read 1080 
Earl Carrington --- 1080 The Earl of Kimberley ..- 1081] 
Lord Harris... --- 1081 
Question put— 


The House divided :—Contents 25 ; Not-Contents 87. 
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Poor Law (Scotland) Bill—Order for Second Reading oe siek --- 1085 

DEBATE :— 
The Secretary for Scot- Lord Tweedmouth ... +» 1085 


land (Lord Balfour of 
Burleigh)... ee» 1085 


Question put. 


Bill read a second time, and committed to a Committee of the whole 
House. 


Aliens Bill—Third Reading... — on ei oe ie .-- 1087 


DIscussIoNn :— 


The Earl of Hardwicke eee ae ne es aes .-- 1087 


Question put. 


Motion agreed to. 


CLAUSE 3. 
Amendment proposed— 


‘Line 16, leave out ‘a person without means of support. ’”—(Lord 
Herries.) 


Discussion :— 


Lord Herries... 1088, 1090 Vicount Clifden a .-. 1094 


The Earl of Hardwicke Lord Heneage eee -» LO94 
1090, 1096, 1097 The Secretary to the Board of 
Lord Ludlow --- 1092 Trade ( The Earl of Dudley) 1095 


Earl Cowper... «os 1082 Lord Monkswell seis ... 1097 
Lord Kelvin — ... 1093 


Question put— 
‘‘ That the words proposed to be omitted stand part of the Bill.” 
The House divided :—Contents 86; Not-Contents 36. 
Motion made— 
‘* That this Bill do pass.” 
Question put. 
Motion agreed to. 


Tramways Order in Council (Ireland) (Londonderry and Lough Swilly 
Railway) Bill—House in Committee (according to Order): Bill 
reported without Amendment; Standing Committee negatived ; and 
Bill to be read third time on Thursday next oes ove oe ..- 1099 


Libraries (Offences) Bill—House in Committee (according to Order) ; 
Amendments made; Bill re-committed to the Standing Committee ; 


and to be printed as amended. [No. 142] sion ons ove .-- 1100 


House adjourned at 5.55. 
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COMMONS: ‘TUESDAY, 5rn JULY 1898, 


PRIVATE BILL BUSINESS. 


(Standing Orders not previously inquired into complied with)—Mr. 
Speaker laid upon the Table Report from one of the Exeminers of 
Petitions for Private Bills, That, in the case of the following Bill, 
originating in the Lords, and referred to on the First Reading thereof, 
the Standing Orders not previously inquired into, and which are 
applicable thereto, have been complied with, namely—Neweast!e and 
Gateshead Water Bill [wa L “Ji Ordered, That the Bill be read a second 
time ... oe en ats he sof ..- 1100 


Watermen’s and saints Acts Amendment Bill—Standing Orders 
not complied with. Mr. Speaker laid upon the Table Report from one 
of the Examiners of Petitions for Private Bills, pursuant to the Order 
of the House of the 20th day of June, That in the case of the 
following Bill, the Standing Orders which are applicable thereto have 
not been complied with, namely—Watermen’s and Lightermen’s Acts 
Amendment Bill ; Ordered, That the Report be referred to the Select 





Committee on Standing Orders —... sos ae baie sie ... 1100 
Ilford Improvement Bill—Lords’ Amendments considered, and agreed to, 

and a consequential Amendment made to the Bill ae wih oo ELOL 
London, Brighton and South Coast gia Bill [. L s aseall the third 

time, and passed, with Amendments 1101 
Electric Lighting Provisional Orders (No. 9) Bill [u. L : nas the second 

time, and committed des 1101 

PETITIONS. 


Dogs Regulation Bill—Against: From Chelsea, Brondesbury, Homerton, 
and London : to lie upon the Table wee eee wee ee awe LIOI 


East Inpia (Contagious Diskases)—Against State Regulations: From 
Poole ; to lie upon the Table Ra wake oan ae ee cow LIGI 


Financial Revations oF GREAT Britain anp IrELAND—For readjust- 
ment: From Belfast, Carrickfergus, Larne, Ballymena, Parsonstown (2), 
Newry (2), Balbriggan, New Kilmainham, Clontarf, Balrothery, Lon- 
donderry (2), Kilrush (2), Drumeondra, Armagh (2), Lurgan (2), 
Portadown, Banbridge (2), Killadysert, Ennistyman, Downpatrick, 
Boyle (2), Ballyshannon, Warrenpoint, Strokestown, Castlerea, Kenmare, 
Cahirciveen, Tralee, Naas (2), Killarney (3), Roscommon, Newbridge, 
Celbridge, Athy (2), Enniscorthy (3), Gorey, New Ross ae Wexford 
(4), and Tullamore ; to lie upon “the Table ; soe EIOZ 


Habitual Inebriates Bill—lor alteration: From the Royal, Parliameutry, 
and Police Burghs of Scotland; to lie upon the Table. In favour: 


From Glasgow ; to lie upon the Table... F rome ... 1102 
Local Government (Scotland) Act (1894) Amendment (No. an Bill—In 
favour: From Kirkintilloch ; to lie upon the Table esis ... 1102 


Sale of Intoxicating Liquors on Sunday Bill—In favour : From Salis- 
bury ; to lie upon the Table wins ; eee wee ee -- 1102 
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Sea Fisnerires (IRELAND) Act, 1883 (46 anp 47 Vic., c. 26)—Return 
[presented Ist July] to be printed. [No. 272] . vd a o 


Public Recorps (War OrricE)—C opy presented of Fifth Schedule, con- 
taining a list and particulars of classes of documents existing, or in 
ordinary course about to exist, in the War Office, whieh are not con- 
sidered of sufficient public value to justify their preservation in the Public 
Record Office [by Act] ; to lie upon the Table . 


LocaL GovERNMENT Act, 1888 (Lancaster)—Copy presented of Order 
of the County Council of Laneaster directing that the township of 
Latechford shall ‘be united to and form part of the township of 
Warrington under section 57 of the Act, as confirmed by the Local 
Government Board [by Act] ; to lie upon the Table 


Local GovERNMENT Act, 1888 (SaLor)—Copy presented of Order of the 
County Council of Salop (Suppleme ntary to the County of Salop [Cock- 
shutt]} Order, 1895) making provision as to the liabilities of the parish 
of Cockshutt with regard to the Ellesmere Cemetery under section 
of the Act, as confirmed by the Local Government Board nial Ae Di 
lie upon the Table ae a 


Manvuat anp Pracricat Instruction Commission (IRELAND)—Copy 

oo . ‘ . ° PS 

presented of Final Report of the Commissioners [by Command] ; to lie 
upon the Table 


MANUAL AND PracticaL Instruction Commission (IRELAND)—Copy pre- 
sented of Fourth Volume of Minutes of Evidence, comprising that taken 
between 29th September and 17th December, 1897, being a supplement 
to the Final Report of the Commissioners [by Command] ;_ to lie upon 
the Table oe soe 


Manual anp PracricaL Instruction Commission (IRELAND)—Copy pre- 
sented of Appendices to the Reports of the Commissioners [by 
Command] ; to lie upon the Table 


County Orricers aNnp Courts (IreELanp) Act, 1877 (RuLEes)—Copy 
presented of Rules made by the Lord Chancellor of Ireland and County 
Court Judges under the W ‘orkmen’s ime nsation Act, 1897 [by Ac t) 
to lie upon the Table ibe be : ; 


INTERMEDIATE Epucation (IRELAND)—Copy presented of rule made by 
the Intermediate Education Board for Ireland appointing the places at 
which examinations shall be held for 1898 [by Act]; to lie upon the 
Table 


TrapE Reports (AnNnuAL Series)—Copy presented of Diplomatic and 
Consular Reports, Annual Series, No. 2146 [by Command] ; to lie upon 
the Table is Ree ees nee 


TrapE Reports (MisceLLangEous SERIEs)—Copy presented of whe agen 
and Consular Reports, Miscellaneous Series, No. 468 [by ees 
lie upon the Table ree ee oF aS > aa 
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Evecrric LiguTinc ProvisionaL Orpers—Copy ordered, “of Memo- 
randum stating the nature of the proposals contained in the Provisional 
Orders included in the Electric Lighting Provisional Orders (No. 7) 
Bill."—(Mr. Ritchie) ; Copy presented accordingly ; to lie _ the 
Table, and to be printed. [No 273] aie ae ‘ 


Execrric Lighting ProvisionaL Orpers—Copy ordered, “ of Memo- 
randum stating the nature of the Proposals contained in the Provisional 
Orders included in the Electric Lighting Provisional Orders (No. 8) 
Bill."—(Mr. Ritchie) ; Copy ee accordingly ; to lie upon the 
Table, and to be printed. [No. 274] ae vee Sot 


Cardiff Railway nialietigunaaate Report to lie upon the Table, and to be 
printed _ ewe ss . “ 


Vaccination Bill—Reported, with Amendments, from the Standing Com- 
mittee on Law, etc.; Report to lie upon the Table, and to be “printed 
[No. 275] ; Minutes of Proceedings to be printed [No. 275]; Bill, as 
amended by the Standing Committee, to be taken into consideration 
upon Monday next, and to be printed [Bill 285]... 


New Wrir ror THE BorouGn oF GRavESEND—In the room of James 
Dampier Palmer, Esquire (Chiltern Hundreds)—( Sir W. Walrond) 


SELECTION (STanpDING CommiTTEEs)—Sir John Mowbray reported from 
the Committee of Selection, That they had discharged the foijlowing 
Members from the Standing Committee on Law and Courts of Justice 
and Legal Procedure: Mr. Brigg, Mr. Carlile, Mr. Logan, and Mr. 
Mount ; and had appointed in substitution: Mr. William Ambrose, Mr. 
Butcher, Mr. Lloyd Morgan, and Mr. Luttrell. Sir John Mowbray 
further reported from the Committee, That they had discharged the 
following Member from the Standing Committee on Trade (including 
Agriculture and Fishing), Shipping, and Manufac ‘tues: Colonel Warde. 
Reports to lie upon the Table ee ove eee ove 


London and South Western Railway Bill [1.1.]—Reported, with Amend- 
ments ; Report to lie upon the Table, and to be printed - 


BILLS ADVANCED. 


Sea Fisheries Bill [1.1.]—Read the first time; to be read a second time 
upon Thursday, and to be printed. [Bill 286] 


North British Railway Bill [1.1.]—Read the first time ; and referred to the 
Examiners of Petitions for Private Bills ... 


MESSAGE FROM THE LORDS. 


That they have agreed to:—Land Drainage Provisional Order (Hacconby 
Fen) Bill, without Amendment ; Great Eastern Railway Company and 
Midland and Great Northern Railways Joint Committee Bill ; Great 
Eastern Railway (Pensions) Bill, with Amendments ‘ 
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North British Railway Bill [u.1.]—That they have passed a Bill intituled 
* An Act to confer further powers upon the North British Railway 
Company in connection with their undertaking; to authorise the 
Burntisland Harbour Commissioners to lease certain of the lands; and 
for other purposes”. 


Private Bill Procedure (Scotland) Bill—That they give leave to the Earl 
of Morley to attend in order to his being examined as a witness before 
the Select Committee appointed by this House on the Private Bill 
Procedure (Scotland) Bill, his Lordship (in his place) consentimg 


NEW BILL. 


‘ 
METROPOLITAN Commons—Bill to amend the Metropolitan Commons Acts ; 
ordered to be brought in by Mr. Skewes-Cox, Mr. Sydney Buxton, Mr. 
Bigwood, and Mr. Paulton ; presented accordingly, and read the first 
time ; to be read a second time upon Thursday next, and to be printed. 


[Bill 287] 


QUESTIONS. 


IrtsH DivisionaL Commissioners OF PoLicE—Question, Mr. Daly (Mona- 
ghan, S.); Answer, The Attorney General for Ireland (Mr. 
Atkinson, Londonderry, N.) se a dats 


VivisEcTION—Question, Sir Barrington Simeon (Southampton); Answer, 
The Secretary of State for the Home een baa M. White one 
Lancashire, Blac :kpool) “er Bas se a 


ADMIRALTY AND THE WELsH Coat DispuTE—Question, Mr. Allhusen 
(Salisbury) — The Secretary to the Admiralty (Mr. Macartney, 
Antrim, S. . or sa : ae 


Deatu Cerrtiricates—Question, Mr. Gedge (Walsall); Answer, The 
Secretary of State for the Home Department vii M. White Ridley, 
Lancashire, Blackpool) oer a se ou aa rings 


WorKMEN’s Comrensation ActT—Question, Mr. Gerald Loder (Brighton) ; 
Answer, The Financial Secretary to the Treasury (Mr. R. W. Hanbury, 
Preston) 


ASSAULT By A SaTARA PrLaGuE Orric—ErR—Question, Mr. H. Roberts 
(Denbighshire, W.); Answer, The Secretary of State for India — 
George Hamilton, Middlesex, Ealing) a 


InpIAN Civit Servic—E—Question, Mr. Gerald Loder (Brighton) ; Answer, 
The Secretary of State for India (Lord George Hamilton, Middlesex, 
Ealing) 

5 


WaTERLOO Main Couurery, LEEps—Question, Mr. B. Pickard (Yorks, 
Normanton) ; Answer, The Secretary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment (Sir M. White Ridley, Lancashire, Blackpool) 


ScHemes UNDER THE WORKMEN’s ComPENSATION AcT—Question, Mr. B. 
Pickard (Yorks., Normanton) ; Answer, The Secretary of State for the 
Home Department (Sir M. White Ridley, Lancashire, Blackpool) 

Roya Irish AcapEmy—Question, Mr. Serjeant Hemphill (Tyrone, N.) ; 

Answer, The Vice-President of the Committee of Council on Education 

(Sir John Gorst, Cambridge University) ... 
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Lanp Transit CommitreE—Question, Mr. Field (Dublin, St. Patrick) ; 
Auswer, The President of the Board of Agriculture (Mr. W. H. Long, 
Liverpool, West Derby)... a Ses esi wie ae «os ELIS 


Page 


Army PenstoneERs—Question, Captain Norton (Newington, W.) ; Answer, 
The Under Secretary of State for War (Mr. St. John Brodrick, Surrey, 
Guildford)... ‘iets shad mes sats ae ‘ans ha vow SEES 


Sotpiers’ ConvALescent Home at EastBourNE—Question, Captain 
Norton (Newington, W.) ; Answer, The Under wapielenéd of State for 
War (Mr. St. John Brodrick, Surrey, Guildford).. ate sae cee PDA 


Hersert Hosprrar, WooLwich—Question, Captian Norton (Newington, 
W.); Answer, The Under Secretary of State for War (Mr. St. John 
Brodrick, Surrey, Guildford) wee 7 vii a ted coo SRS 


Post-Mortem ExamMiInaTiIons—Questions, Mr. Davitt (Mayo, S.) : Answers, 
The Secretary of State for the Home Department (Sir M. White 
Ridley, Lancashire, Blackpool) — ... iia oe ae ade coo LEDS 


AMMUNITION FOR VOLUNTEERS—Question, Mr. Wingfield-Digby (Dorset, 
N.); oo The Under Secretary of State for War (Mr. St. John 
Brodrick, Surrey, Guildford) -aN8 wes ees nen iets «on DDO 


British TrapEe 1x MapaGascar—Question, Mr. Schwann (Manchester, 
N.); Answer, The Under Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs 
(Mr. G. N. Curzon, Lancashire, Southport) ae eats és os LENG 


Canapian Tarirrs—Question, Mr. Lowles (Shoreditch, Hagge arg" ; 
Answer, The Under Secretary of State for Foreign Affiirs (Mr. rs: IN 
Curzon, Lancashire, Southport)... sais eee , wow MERE 


CompuLsory Sick CLuBs—Questions, Captain Norton (Newington, W.) ; 
Answers, The First Lord of the eer (Mr. A. J. Balfour, Man- 
chester, E.) . ‘08 abe - nee wis ids — sae LEDS 


CuarirasLte Loans (IrELanp) Bitt—Question, Mr. J. P. Farrell (Cavan, 
W.); Answer, The First Lord of the Treasury (Mr. A. J. Balfour, 
Manchester, FE.) ... sate ee ise we =~ a «ow EPS 


Visirors To Par“iaMENtT Buri_tpincs—Questions, Mr. Lowles (Shoreditch, 
Haggerston); Answer, The First Lord of the Treasury (Mr. A. J. 
Balfour, Manchester, E.) ... re — we te sins ven, LES 


ScHooL, Tracners’ SUPERANNUATION—Questions, Mr. Hedderwick (Wick 
Burghs) and Mr. Crombie (Kincardineshire) ; Answer, The First Lord 
of the Treasury (Mr. A. J. Balfour, Manchester, FE.) ... wae ‘ee Ebro 
FisninG Inpustry—Question, Mr. Doughty (Great Grimsby); Answer, 
The President of the Board of Trade (Mr. C. T. Ritchie, Croydon) ... 1120 
Irtsu Pouce Disrrinut1on—Question, Mr. Vesey Knox (Londonderry) ; 
Answer, The Attorney General for Ireland ans J. Atkinson, London- 


derry, N.) . _ eas —s “a be epee «os = PEZO 
LonpoNDERRY Po Ltce — Question, Mr. Vesey Knox (Londonderry) ; 

Answer, The Attorney General for Ireland (Mr. J. Atkinson, London- 

derry, N.) ... aes sels wd ‘iat eae hee sic seo. Mebee 


Barry Country Court—Question, Mr. Jeffreys (Hants, Basingstoke) ; 
Answer, The Attorney General (Sir R. Webster, Isle of Wight) eee 1121 
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ORDERS OF THE DAY. 
Taxation (IRELAND)—Adjourned Debate on Question (4th July )— 

‘*That the disproportion between the taxation of Ireland anda its 
taxable capacity, as compared with the other parts of the kingdom, dis- 
closed by the findings of the Royal Commission, constitutes a grievance, 
and demands the early attention of the Government, with a view to 
proposing a remedy.”—(Mr. John Redmond). 

Question again proposed ;: Debate resumed. 


Discussion :— 


Colonel Saunderson Mr. Field (Dublin, St. 
(Armagh, N.) 1122, 1154 Patrick)... “<>, Go, 
Lord Charles Beresford Mr. W. Johnston (Belfast, 
( York) Suid - 1131 he) ee Ae mare wee 
Mr. John Redmond Sir T. Esmonde (Kerry, W.) 
(Waterford) ... «cs LIS6 Mr. Gordon (Elgin and 
Sir John Colomb (Great Nairn) 


Yarmouth)... ... 1136 Mr. T. M. Healy (Louth, N.) 
Mr. Swift MacNeill 

(Donegal, S.)... .- 1148 Mr. Butcher (York)... wis 
Sir W. Harcourt (Mon- The First Lord of the Trea- 

mouthshire, W.) 1146, 1154 sury (Mr. A. J. Balfour, 
Mr. Clancy (Dublin Co., Manchester, E.) 1226, 1231, 
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1188 
1195 


. 1208 


1213, 1237 


1224 


N.) 1161, 1234, 1235, 1238 1234, 1235, 1236, 1237, 

Major Rasch (Essex, 1238, 1241, 1242, 1243, 1247 

Sala) ss = .-- 1167 Mr. Plunkett... -os 1231, 1243 

Major Jameson (Clare, Mr. Morley ..- 1236 

| aa ove ... 1168 Mr. W. Redmond 1238 
Sir J. Lubbock (London Mr. Lecky oa nee «eo L242 
University)... ... 1169 Mr. T. P. O'Connor (Liver- 
Mr. Serjeant Hemphill pool, Scotland) ... 1245, 1247 
(Tyrone, W.)... ose’ LAGS ; 
Mr. Beckett (Yorks, 
N.R., Whitby) ove 1ROE 
Question put. 
The House Divided.—Ayes 144; Noes 286. (Division List No. 186.) 
Habitual Inebriates (Expenses) Bill—House in Committee on this Bill. 
Resolved— 

“‘Thatit is expedient to authorise the payment out of moneys to be 
provided by Parliament of any sums that may be required for the estab- 
lishment and maintenance of inebriate reformatories, in pursuance of any 
Act of the present Session to provide for the treatment of Habitual 
Inebriates, and of any expenses connected therewith, and also of remunera- 
tion to any inspectors who may be appointed under such Act.”—(Sir W. 
Walrond). 

Bill passed through Committee without Amendment, and was reported 
to the House as is : Ses Res ae wo» 125d 

Rivers Pollution Prevention (Border County Councils) (No. 2) Bill—Bill 
read a second time, and committed... ar es see nae .. 1256 

Companies (Voluntary Liquidation) Amendment Bill—Bill read a second 
time, and committed... os fe =e a 1256 


House adjourned at 12.10. 
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THE 


PARLIAMENTARY DEBATES 


(Authorised Edition) 


IN THE 


FOURTH SESSION or THE 


THE Unirep KINGDOM OF 


TWENTY-SIXTH PARLIAMENT oF 
GREAT BRITAIN anv 


IRELAND, 


APPOINTED TO MEET THE 8TH FEBRUARY, 1898, IN THE 6lsT AND 62ND 


YEAR OF THE REIGN OF 


HER MAJESTY QUEEN VICTORIA. 








EIGHTH VOLUME OF SESSION 1898. 











HOUSE OF LORDS. 


Friday, 24th June 1898. 





Tae LORD CHANCELLOR took his 
seat on the Woolsack at a Quarter past 
Four of the clock. 


PRIVATE BILL BUSINESS. 


— 


The Lorp CHANCELLOR acquainted the 
House that the Clerk of the Parliaments 
had laid upon the Table the Certificates 
from the Examiners that the Standing 
Orders applicable to the following Bills 
have been complied with— 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT PROVISIONAL 
ORDERS (No. 8). 
VOL. LX. [FourtH Sgrigs.] 





LOCAL GOVERNMENT PROVISIONAL 
ORDERS (GAS). 


METROPOLITAN POLICE PROVISIONAL 
ORDER, 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT PROVISIONAL 
ORDERS (HOUSING OF WORKING 
CLASSES). 


Also the Certificates that no Standing 
Orders are applicable to the following 
Bills— 


LAND DRAINAGE PROVISIONAL ORDER 
(HACCONBY FEN). 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT PROVISIONAL 
ORDERS (No. 4). 


MILITARY LANDS PROVISIONAL 
i ORDERS. 





PE ee es 








3 Private Bill 


Also the Certificates that the further 
Standing Orders applicable to the follow. 
ing Bills have been complied with— 


BRISTOL TRAMWAYS (ELECTRICAL 
POWER, ETC.). 
(EXTENSIONS). 


BRISTOL TRAMWAYS 


EASTON AND CHURCH HOPE RAILWAY 
(EXTENSION OF TIME). 


MIDDLESBROUGH CORPORATION (GAS). 


BURNLEY CORPORATION (TRAMWAYS, 
ETC.). 


The same were ordered to lie on the 
Table. 


VIGOR’S DIVORCE BILL. [H.L.] 


A Bill to dissolve the iaarriage of 
Cliffe Henry Vigors, of the New Bar- 
racks, Limerick, a captain in the Royal 
Irish Regiment, with Katharine Mary 
Vigors, his now wife, and to enable him 
to marry again, and for other purposes— 
presented (on petition), and a copy of 
the proceedings in, and of the decree of 
divorce of, the Queen’s Bench Matri- 
monial Division of the High Court of 
Justice in Ireland, delivered (on oath): 
Bill read the first time; and to be read 
the second time on Monday, the 4th of 
July next. The usual orders made. 


CLACTON-ON-SEA GAS AND WATER 
BILL. 

Examiner’s Certificate of non-com 
pliance with the Standing Orders re- 
ferred to the Standing Orders Committee 
on Tuesday next. 


STANDING ORDERS COMMITTEE. 
Report from, That the Standing 


Orders not complied with in respect of 
the following Bills— 
CROMER GAS, 
DROGHEDA GAS, 


GLASGOW CORPORATION 
ETC.), 


(SEWAGE, 


{LORDS} 








Business. 4 


NORWICH ELECTRIC TRAMWAYS, 


ought to be dispensed with, and the Bills 
allowed to proceed. 


Read, and agreed to. 


CRANBROOK DISTRICT WATER BILL. 


The CuarrMAN of ComMITTEES informed 
the House that the opposition to the Bill 
was withdrawn. The orders made on the 
13th instant and yesterday discharged, 
and Bill committed. 


LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL (ACTON 
SEWAGE) BILL. 


Reported from the Select Committee 
with Amendments. 


METROPOLITAN RAILWAY BILL. 


Reported from the Select Committee 
with Amendments. 


NEWCASTLE AND GATESHEAD WATER 
BILL. [H.L.] 


The Queen’s Consent signified, and 
Bill reported with Amendments. 


EAST HAM IMPROVEMENT BILL. 
Reported with Amendments. 


CHARING CROSS, EUSTON AND HAMP- 
STEAD RAILWAY BILL. 


Read the second time, and committed. 


MATLOCK URBAN DISTRICT COUNCIL 
BILL. 


Read the second time, 


and com- 


mitted. The Committee to be proposed 
by the Committee of Selection. 

















3 Private Bill 


WALKER’S ESTATE BILL. [H.L.] 


Read the third time, and passed, and 
sent to the Commons. 


CORPORATION WATER 
BILL. [H.L.] 
Read the third time, and passed, and 


sent to the Commons. 


TODMORDEN 


PORTSMOUTH CORPORATION TRAM- 
WAYS BILL, [H.L.] 


Read the third time, and passed, and 
sent to the Commons. 


WINDSOR AND ASCOT RAILWAY BILL. 
(H.L.] 


Read the third time, and passed, and 
sent to the Commons. 


LEICESTER FREEMEN BILL. [H.L.] 
Read the third time, and passed, and 
sent to the Commons. 


ILFORD IMPROVEMENT BILL. 


Read the third time, with the Amend- 
ments, and passed, and returned to the 
‘Commons. 


CARMARTHEN IMPROVEMENT BILL. 


Read the third time, with the Amend- 
ments, and passed, and returned to the 
Commons. 


GREENWICH HOSPITAL BILL. 
Brought from the Commons. 


POOR LAW (SCOTLAND) BILL. 
Brought from the Commons. 
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Business. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT PROVISIONAL 
ORDERS (No. 13) BILL. 


Brought from the Commons. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT PROVISIONAL 
ORDERS (POOR LAW) BILL. 


Brought from the Commons. 


BOLTON, TURTON AND WESTHOUGH- 
TON EXTENSION BILL. 
Brought from the Commons; read the 
first time; and referred to the Exa- 
miners. 


HIGHAM AND HUNDRED OF HOO 
WATER BILL. 
Brought from the Commons ; read the 
first time; and referred to the Enxa- 
miners, 


LIVERPOOL CORPORALION BILL, 

Brought from the Commons ; read the 
first time; and referred to the Exa- 
miners. 


MALDON WATER BILL. 
Brought from the Commons ; read the 
first time; and referred to the Exa- 
miners. 


MID-KENT WATER BILL. 
Brought from the Commons; read the 
first time; and referred to the Exa- 
miners. 


SHEFFIELD CORPORATION BILL. 


Brought from the Commons; read the 
first time; and referred to the Exa- 
miners. 


WEY VALLEY WATER BILL. 


Brought from the Commons; read the 
first time; and referred to the Exa- 
miners. 


A 2 


7 Bills 


PUBLIC RECORD OFFICE BILL. [H.L.] 


Returned from the Commons agreed 
to. 


SUFFRAGAN BISHOPS BILL. [H.L.] 


Returned from the Commons agreed 
to. 


GREAT EASTERN RAILWAY (GENERAL 
POWERS) BILL. 


Returned from the Commons with the 
Amendments agreed to. 


SHERINGHAM AND BEESTON PROTEC- 
TION BILL. [H.L.] 


Returned from the Commons agreed 
to, with Amendments. 


WIRRAL RAILWAY BILL. [H.L.] 


Returned from the Commons agreed 
to, with Amendments. 


RETURNS, REPORTS, ETC. 


DISEASES OF ANIMALS ACTS, 1894 AND 
1896. 


Order, dated the 20th day of June, 
1898, No. 5812, revoking Order 5744, 
which prohibited the conveyance of ani- 
mals by the s.s. Alfafa: Laid before 
the House (pursuant to Act), and ordered 
to lie on the Table. 


BILLS ADVANCED. 


GREENWICH HOSPITAL BILL. 
Read the first time ; and to be printed. 
[No. 124.] 


{LORDS} 
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POOR LAW (SCOTLAND) BILL. 


Read the first time ; and to be printed. 
[No. 125.] 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT PROVISIONAL 
ORDERS (No. 13) BILL. 
Read the first time; to be printed; 


and referred to the Examiners. [No. 
126.] 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT PROVISIONAL 
ORDERS (POOR LAW) BILL. 
Read the first time; to be printed; 


and referred to the Examiners. [No. 
127.] 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT (IRELAND) PRO 
VISIONAL ORDERS (No. 3) BILL. 
To be read the second time on Mon- 

day next—/The Earl of Denbigh.) 


EDINBURGH IMPROVEMENT PRO- 
VISIONAL ORDER BILL. 
To be read the second time on Mon- 
day next.—/(The Lord Balfour.) 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT PROVISIONAL. 
ORDER (No. 4) BILL. 
Read the second time (according to 
order), end committed to a Committee 
of the Whole House on Monday next. 


GAS ORDERS CONFIRMATION 
BILL. [H.L.] 
Amendments reported (according to 
order), and Bill to be read the third 
time on Monday next. 


(No. 2) 


TRAMWAYS ORDERS CONFIRMATION 
(No. 1) BILL. [H.L.] 
Amendments reported (according to 
order), and Bill to be read the third 

time on Monday next. 

















Bills 
ELECTRIC LIGHTING PROVISIONAL 
ORDERS (No. 10) BILL. [H.L.] 


Amendments reported (according to 
order), and Bill to be read the third 
time on Monday next. 
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ELECTRIC LIGHTING PROVISIONAL 
ORDERS (No. 2) BILL. 
Read the third time (according 
order), and passed. 


to 


ELECTRIC LIGHTING PROVISIONAL 
ORDERS (No. 3) BILL. 
Read the third time (according 
order), and passed. 


to 


PILOTAGE PROVISIONAL ORDER BILL. 


Read the third time (according to 
order), and passed. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT (IRELAND) PRO. 
VISIONAL ORDERS (No. 2) BILL. 
House in Committee (according to 
order): Bill reported without Amend- 
ment; Standing Committee negatived ; 
and Bill to be read the third time on 
Monday next. 


TRAMWAYS ORDERS CONFIRMATION 
(No. 3) BILL. [H.L.] 

Order of the Day for the House to be 

put into Committee, read, and dis- 

charged. 


ELECTRIC LIGHTING PROVISIONAL 
ORDERS (No. 5) BILL. [H.L.] 
House in Committee (according to 
order): The Amendment proposed by 
the Select Committee made; Further 
Amendments made; Standing Commit- 
tee negatived. The Report of Amend- 
ments to be received on Monday next. 


{24 June 1898} 


Advanced. 


ELECTRIC LIGHTING PROVISIONAL 
ORDERS (No. 6) BILL. [H.L.] 
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House in Committee (according to 
order): Bill reported without Amend- 
ment; Standing Committee negatived ; 
and Bill to be read the third time on 
Monday next. 


POST OFFICE ACTS AMENDMENT BILL. 


Order for Second Reading read. 

Lorp MONKSWELL: This is a Bill 
to amend the law with regard to the 
powers now given to rural district coun- 
cils, parish councils, and parish meet- 
ings, to guarantee the Post Office against 
loss if they set up additional postal 
facilities within the boundaries of those 
districts or parishes. The present state 
of the law is that no guarantee can be 
given by a rural district council or parish 
meeting in respect of any postal facilities 
set up outside that district or parish. 
The Bill proposes to give the power to 


parish and _ rural district councils 
by agreement to guarantee the 
Post Office against loss in re 
spect of postal facilities set up 


outside the boundaries of these districts. 
It is perfectly clear that additional pos 
tal facilities are of advantage to those 
districts in which they may be set up, 
and they are also an advantage to the 
surrounding districts. What the Bill 
proposes is that these surrounding dis- 
tricts may agree together and give 
jointly, if they like, a guarantee against 
loss to the Post Office. I move the 
Second Reading of this Bill, which has 
the approval of the Post Office authori- 
ties. 


Bill read the second time, and com- 
mitted to a Committee of the Whole 
House on Monday next. 


POISONS BILL. 


Order for Second Reading read. 

Tos LORD PRESIDENT oF THs 
COUNCIL (The Duke of Devonsure) : 
The object of this Bill is to give to the 
public some protection against the 
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indiscriminate sale of poisons beyond 
that which is already afforded by the Phar- 
macy Acts. These Acts deal with certain 
poisons which are included in the sche- 
dule. They impose certain restrictions 
as to labelling and in other respects on 
the sale of those poisons. But the prin- 
cipal restriction which the Pharmacy 
Acts impose is that the sale is limited 
to persons registered by the Pharma- 
ceutical Society. The list of poisons in 
the schedule may be extended, on the 
recommendation of the Pharmaceutical 
Society, by the Privy Council, and re- 
peated applications have been made to 
the Privy Council to include certain other 
articles enumerated in the schedule in 
this Bill under the Pharmacy Act. These 
articles include carbolic acid, which is 
largely used as a disinfectant, and is the 
principal one, and may be taken as an 
example. The Privy Council have always 
declined to include these articles in the 
schedule of the Pharmacy Acts upon two 
grounds: first, that of the inconvenience 
to which the public would be exposed if 
any additional difficulty were imposed 
in the way of obtaining these extremely 
necessary articles; and, secondly, the 
dislocation of trade which would be 
caused if the sale of these articles, which 
is very extensive indeed, were placed 
in the hands of what is virtually a great 
monopoly. On the other hand, the 
Privy Council have received very numo- 
rous representations from coroners’ juries 
to the effect that some additional pre 
cautions ought to be taken against the 
indiscriminate sale of these articles. It 
is not contended that this legislation, or 
this Bill, or any other legislation, can 
very largely diminish the number of 
deaths which annually take place in con- 
sequence of the use of these articles. Out 
of 579 deaths which took place in the 
years 1895 and 1896, which are the 
most recent statistics available, out of 
579 deaths caused by the use of articles 
in the schedule of this Bill, only 111 
were due to accidental causes, 468 being 
cases of suicide. Of course, it is not 
contended that any restrictions we can 
impose will be effectual to prevent per- 
sons who are determined to take their 
Lord President of the Council. 


{LORDS} 
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own lives from doing so, but out of 111 
cases of accidental death by the use of 
these poisons 29 were cases of children 
under 10 years of age, and I think your 
Lordships will agree that whatever pre- 
cautions can be given ought to be given 
against such accidental use of these 
poisons. The present Bill is the result 
of these representations to which I have 
referred, and in regard to these articles 
it is confined to placing the sale of the 
substances included in the schedule of 
the Bill, which are not included in the 
schedule of the Pharmacy Acts, under 
certain restrictions as to labelling, and 
in the next place to give to the Privy 
Council the power of adding to or remov- 
ing further articles from the list of sub- 
stances so treated. The Bill also con- 
tains a certain Amendment of the Phar- 
macy Act itself. That Act has not been 
altogether effectual even in preventing 
accidental deaths from the se of poisons 
included in the schedule, for out of 786 
deaths which took place in the years 
which I have referred to caused by the 
use of poisons included in the schedule 
of the Pharmacy Act, exactly half that 
number were cases of accident, the other 
half being cases of suicide. There were 
393 cases of suicide by these poisons and 
393 cases of accidental death. The 
Pharmaceutical Society have been fre 
quently urged to make further regula- 
tions as to the use of these poisons, but 
for some reason or other up to the pre- 
sent time they have neglected to do so, 
and the second clause of this Bill pro- 
vides that the Privy Council may make 
such regulations independently of the 
Pharmaceutical Society. These are the 
objects of this Bill. As I have said, we 
cannot hope that it will cause any very 
great diminution in the number of deaths 
which take place owing to the use of these 
poisons, but I think your Lordships will 
agree that, so far as the number of acci- 
dents are concerned, they ought to be 
diminished. I beg leave to move the 
Second Reading of this Bill. 


Bill read the second time, and com- 
mitted to a Committee of the Whole 
House on Monday next. 
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SOCIETIES’ BORROWING POWERS 
BILL. 


On Order for Third Reading— 
*Lorp PLUNKET: I rise to move the 
Amendment which stands in my name, 
as follows— 


“Page 1, line 7, leave out ‘or from bodies 
corporate.’ ” 


I am instructed by the legal advisers to 
the Irish Government that these words 
are quite unnecessary, and might prove 
mischievous. I therefore hope your 
Lordships will allow these words to be 
struck out. 


Amendment agreed to. 


Bill read the third time, passed, and 
sent to the Commons. 


CANALS PROTECTION (LONDON) BILL. 

Read the third time (according to 
order), with the Amendments, and 
passed, and returned to the Commons. 


MERCHANT SHIPPING (LIABILITY OF 
SHIPOWNERS) BILL, 
Read the third time (according to 
order), with the Amendments, and 
passed, and returned to the Commons. 


House adjourned at 4.45. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 


Friday, 24th June 1898. 





Mr. SPEAKER took the Chair at 
Three of the clock. 


PROVISIONAL ORDER BILL. 


GAS ORDERS CONFIRMATION (No. 1) 
BILL, [H.L.] 


_ Ordered, That the Bill be read a second 
time upon Monday next. 


{24 June 1898} 
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PRIVATE BILL BUSINESS. 


—— 


LIVERPOOL AND LONDON AND GLOBE 
INSURANCE COMPANY BILL. [H.L.] 
Read the third time, and passed, with 

Amendments. 


HIGHAM AND HUNDRED OF HOO 
WATER BILL. 


Ordered, That Standing Order 
CCXLIII. be suspended, and that the 
Bill be now read the third time.—/Dr. 
Farquharson.) 

Bill accordingly read the third time, 
and passed. 


MALDON WATER BILL. 
Ordered, That Standing Order 
CCXLIII. be suspended, and that the 
Bill be now read the third time.—(Dr. 
Farquharson.) 


Bill accordingly read the third time, 
and passed. [New Title.] 


MID-KENT WATER BILL. 


Ordered, That Standing Order 
CCXLIII. be suspended, and that the 
Bill be now read the third time.—(Dr. 
Farquharson.) 


Bill accordingly read the third time, 
and passed. 


WEY VALLEY WATER BILL. 
Ordered, That Standing Order 
CCXLIII. be suspended, and that the 
Bill be now read the third time.—/ Dr. 
Farquharson. ) 

Bill accordingly read the third time, 
and passed. 


BOLTON, TURTON AND WESTHOUGH- 
TON EXTENSION BILL. 


As amended, considered. 
Ordered, That Standing Orders 
CCXXIII. and CCXLIII. be suspended, 


and that the Bill be now read the third 
time.—_/ Dr. Farquharson.) 


Bill accordingly read the third time, 


and passed. 











Returns, 


LIVERPOOL CORPORATION BILL. | 

As amended, considered. 

Ordered, That Standing Orders 
CCXXIII. and CCXLIII. be suspended, 
and that the Bill be now read the third 
time.—( Dr. Farquharson.) 

Bill accordingly read the third time, 
and passed. [New Title.] 
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SHEFFIELD CORPORATION BILL. 
As amended, considered. 


Ordered, That Standing Orders 
CCXXIII. and CCXLIII. be suspended, 
and that the Bill be now read the third 
time.—( Dr. Farquharson.) 


Bill accordingly read the third time, 
and passed. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT PROVISIONAL 
ORDERS (No. 11) BILL. 


Read the third time, and passed. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT PROVISIONAL 
ORDERS (No. 12) BILL. 


Read the third time, and passed. 


PETITIONS. 





EAST INDIA (CONTAGIOUS DISEASES). 


Against State Regulation: From York 
and Holloway ; to lie upon the Table. 


POOR LAW (SCOTLAND) BILL. 


In favour: From New Cumnock; and 
against Local Government (Scotland) 
Act (1894) Amendment (No. 2) Bill and 
Poor Law Officers’ Superannuation (Scot- 
land) Bill; to lie upon the Table. 


PRIVATE BILL PROCEDURE (SOOT- 
LAND) BILL. 
In favour: From Glasgow ; to lie upon 
the Table. 


SALE OF INTOXICATING LIQUORS ON 
SUNDAY BILL. 
In favour: From Pavenham, Bury (2), 
Rugby, Stoke-on-Trent, Birkenshaw, and 
Auchterarder ; to lie upon the Table. 


{COMMONS} 
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Reports, ete. 


VACCINATION BILL. 


Against: From Sculcoats and Hol- 
beach ; to lie upon the Table. 


VAGRANCY ACT AMENDMENT BILL. 


In favour: From Kensington ; to lie 
upon the Table. 


VEXATIOUS ACTIONS (SCOTLAND) BILL. 
In favour: From Galston and Aber- 
feldy ; to lie upon the Table. 





RETURNS, REPORTS, ETC. 


ENDOWED SCHOOLS ACT, 1869, AND 
AMENDING ACTS. 

Copy presented of Scheme for the 
Management of the Foundation, called 
Queen Mary’s Schools, in the borough of 
Walsall, in the county of Stafford, regu- 
lated by a Scheme made under the En- 
dowed Schools Acts, 1869, 1873, and 
1874, on the 28th July, 1893 [by Act]; 
to lie upon the Table, and to be printed. 
[No. 252.] 


NAVY (SEAMEN AND STOKERS’ 
RE-ENGAGEMENT). 

Return presented relative thereto 
[ordered 13th June; Mr. E. J. C. Mor- 
ton]; to lie upon the Table, and to be 
printed. [No. 253.] 


ASYLUMS (ENGLAND AND WALES 
(RELIGIOUS MINISTRATIONS). 
Address for “Return as to Religious 
Ministrations in County and Borough 


Asylums in England and Wales.”— 
(Admiral Field.) 


SELECTION (STANDING COMMITTEES). 


Sir John Mowbray reported from the 
Committee of Selection: That they had 
discharged the following Members from 
the Standing Committee on Law, and 
Courts of Justice, and Legal Procedure : 
Dr. Clark and Mr. H. C. Richards; and 
had appointed in substitution Sir Charles 
Dilke and Mr. Talbot. 


Report to lie upon the Table. 
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LOCAL AUHORITIES IN SCOTLAND 
(TECHNICAL EDUCATION). 


Return ordered, “showing the extent 
to which, and the manner in which, 
Local Authorities in Scotland have allo- 
cated and applied fund to the purposes 
of Technical Education during each of 
the two years ended respectively on the 
15th day of May, 1897, and the 15th 
day of May, 1898, under the following 
Acts: Local Taxation (Customs and 
Excise) Act, 1890; Education and Local 
Taxation Account (Scotland) Act, 1892 ; 
Technical Schools (Scotland) Act, 1887 ; 
Technical Instruction Amendment (Scot- 
land) Act, 1892; and Public Libraries 
Acts."—(The Lord Advocate.) 


Returns, 


EGYPT (REMISSION OF LOAN). 


Committee to consider of authorising 
the remission of a sum advanced to the 
Government of H.H. the Khedive of 
Egypt (Queen’s Recommendation signi- 
fied) upon Monday next—(Mr. Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer.) 


LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL (MONEY) 
BILL. 


Reported ; Report to lie upon the 
Table. 


LINCOLN AND EAST COAST RAILWAY 
AND DOCK BILL. 


Reported ; Report to lie 


upon the 
Table, and to be printed. 


BIDEFORD AND CLOVELLY RAILWAY 
BILL, [H.L.] 

Reported, with Amendments; Report 

to lie upon the Table, and to be printed. 


PRIVATE BILL PROCEDURE (SCOT- 
LAND) BILL. 

Ordered, That the Report and Evi- 
dence of the Joint Committee on Fri- 
vate Bill Legislation, in Session 1888, 
the Return relative to Private Biiis of 
Session 1897, and the Return relative to 
Private Bill Legislation and Private Bil!s 
and Provisional Orders (Scotland) of the 


{24 Junp 1898} 
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present Session, he referred to the Select 
Committee on the Private Bill Procedure 
(Scotland) Bill—(Mr. Stuart Wortley.) 


DUNDEE CORPORATION TRAMWAYS 
BILL. [H.L.] 


Reported, with Amendments; Report 
to lie upon the Table, and to be printed. 


ELECTION PETITIONS. 


Ordered, That the Report and Evi- 
dence of the Select Committee on Par- 
liamentary Election Petitions, in Session 
1897, be referred to the Select Com- 
mittee on Election Petitions—(Mr. 
Solicitor General.) 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT PROVISIONAL 
ORDERS (No. 5) BILL, 


Reported [Provisional Orders con- 
firmed]; Report to lie upon the Table ; 
Bill, as amended, to be taken into con- 
sideration upon Monday next. 


MESSAGE FROM THE LORDS. 


That they have agreed to— 


FINANCE BILL, 
Without Amendment. 


THANET GAS BILL, 
With Amendments. 


Amendment to— 

LANARKSHIRE AND DUMBARTON- 
SHIRE RAILWAY BILL [H.L.], 

Without Amendment. 


COLONIAL BANK BILL. [H.L.] 


That they have passed a Bill inti- 
tuled, “An Act to alter and extend the 
constitution and powers of the Colo ual 








Bank.” 
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TRAMWAYS ORDERS CONFIRMATION 
(No, 2) BILL, (H.L.] 

Also a Bill intituled “An Act to con- 
firm certain Provisional Orders made by 
the Board of Trade, under the Tramways 
Act, 1870, relating to East Ham Urban 
District Tramways, Eccleshill Urban 
District Tramways, MHudderstieid Cor- 
poration Tramways, and Linthwaite 
Tramway.” 


Housing of London 


LICENSING (DISQUALIFICATION OF 

JUSTICES REMOVAL) BILL. [H.L.] 

Also a Bill intituled “An Act to re 
move the Disqualification of Justices in 
certain cases under the Licensing Acts, 


1872-74.” 


LAND CHARGES BILL. [H.L.] 


And also a Bill intituled “An Act 
to amend the Law relating to charges on 
Land, and to matters connected there- 
with.” 


PRIVATE BILL PROCEDURE (SCOT- 
LAND) BILL. 

That they give leave to the Lord Bal- 
four to attend in order to his being exa- 
mined as a Witness before the Select 
Committee appointed by this House on 
the Private Bill Procedure (Scotland) 
Bill, his Lordship, in his place, consent- 
ing. 


COLONIAL BANK BILL. [H.L.] 


Read the first time; and referred to 


the Examiners of Petitions for Private 
Bills. 


TRAMWAYS ORDERS CONFIRMATION 
(No. 2) BILL. [H.L.] 
Read the first time; and referred to 
the Examiners of Petitions for Private 
Bills, and to be printed. [Bill 264.] 


{COMMONS} 
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PARISH CHURCHES (SCOTLAND) BILL. 
(H.L.] 
Read the first time; to be read a 


second time upon Monday next, and to he 
printed. [Bill 265.] 


QUESTIONS. 


HOUSING OF LONDON PAUPER 
CHILDREN. 

Mr. W. JONES (Carnarvon, Arfon): I 
beg to ask the President of the Local 
Government Board whether he can state 
the number of pauper children at pre 
sent in the metropolitan workhouses, and 
if the number given in February, 1895, 
by Mr. Knollys, the Chief General In- 
spector of the Local Government Board, 
at 1,809 has been reduced ; «nd whether 
any action has been taken by the Lo:al 
Government Board to provide receiving 
homes for the children ; and, if so, what 
has been the result of such action? 


THe PRESIDENT or tHe LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD (Mr. H. Cuap- 
tin, Lines., Sleaford): The number 
of children in the metropolitan work- 
houses, according to our latest returns, 
excluding children under two years of 
age, was 1,124; 554 were under two 
years of age. The number of children 
between the ages of two and three ought 
also to be deducted as children under the 
age at which they are sent to school. With 
this deduction the number would prob- 
ably be about 900. The Local Govern- 
ment Board have communicated with the 
several boards of guardians with refer- 
ence to provision by them of accommo- 
dation in separate establishments for the 
children of the less permanent class, and 
the guardians in many instances have 
promised to give the matter their cou- 
sideration. Whilst, however, there is 
scarcely a union where the question as to 
provision for the children is not now 
under consideration in some form or 
other, there is an indisposition on the 
part of guardians to provide additional 
accommodation until it has been seen 
what has been the effect of the change 
which will result from the transfer to the 
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managers of the Metropolitan Asy!ums 
District of the care of certain classes of 
children, including those suffering from 
ophthalmia, and their arrangements for 
that purpose are necessarily not yet com- 
plete. 


Appeal Court 


CLONES POST OFFICE. 

Mr. MACALEESE (Monaghan, N.): I 
beg to ask the Secretary to the Treasury, 
as representing the Postmaster General, 
whether he is aware that the site con- 
templated for the new post office in 
Clones belongs to the wife of the present 
postmaster, and is situate in a steep part 
of the Diamond ; also that the Town Com- 
missioners did not approve of the site, but 
merely recommended that the site should 
be in a central position; whether the 
postmaster was shown or informed of the 
contents of communications addressed to 
the Department stating on what terms 
other owners of property in Clones were 
prepared to sell or lease premises for the 
purposes required ; whether he is aware 
steps have been taken by the inhabitants 
of Clones to protest against the site in 
question being selected ; whether, when 
the post office surveyor visited the several 
premises offered to the Department, he 
was on each occasion accompanied by 
the postmaster, and whether letters ad- 
dressed by two of the Clones Town Com- 
missioners to the Secretary of the Dublin 
Post Office, protesting against the choos- 
ing of the site in question, were forwarded 
or their contents made known to the 
Clones postmaster; and whether he will 
cause an inquiry to be made into the 
entire matter of selecting a site for the 
proposed new office, so as to meet with 
the approval of the general body of the 
inhabitants of Clones? 


Tua FINANCIAL SECRETARY To tHe 
TREASURY (Mr. R. W. Hansvry, Pres- 
ton): The answer to the first sentence of 
the first paragraph is “Yes,” to the 
second “No.” On the contrary, the Town 
Commissioners are unanimously in favour 
of the site “as being the most suitable 
and central in the town.” The answer 
to the second, third, and fourth para 
graphs is in the affirmative. A decision 
has not yet been finally given, and the 
matter is therefore still open to further 
inquiry if a better scheme can be sug- 
gested within the limits of expense which 
the comparatively small amount of the 


{24 Jung 1898} 
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Post Office business at Clones will war- 
rant. 

Mr. MACALEESE: The Town Com- 


missioners were not unanimous. 


Valuations. 


HISTORICAL RECORDS. 


Sm C. DILKE (Gloucester, Forest of 
Dean): I beg to ask the Secretary of 
State for the Home Department whether, 
in order to give greater freedom to- 
students, it would be possible to assimi- 
late the Home Office practice with regard 
to historical records to that of the: 
Foreign Office, under which correspon- 
dence up to 1830 can be inspected sub- 
ject to some restrictions? 


Toe SECRETARY or STATE For 
THE HOME DEPARTMENT (Sir M. 
Wurtz River, Lancashire, Blackpool) : 
I have been looking into the whole ques- 
tion, and have made inquiries of other 
departments as to their practice. The 
matter is somewhat complicated, but I 
hope it will be possible to make arrange- 
ments in the direction of relaxing the- 
present rules. 


APPEAL COURT VALUATIONS. 

Mr. DALY (Monaghan, S.): I beg to: 
ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland whether he is: 
aware that tenants in Ireland who get fair’ 
rents fixed before the Sub-Commission 
Court experience much annoyance by not 
being able to get the Appeal Court 
valuers’ valuation in case there is an 
appeal unless the landlord signs a joint 
application ; and whether he will direct 
that in future tenants can get the court 
valuers’ valuation without application to- 
the landlord? 


Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL For 
IRELAND (Mr. Atkinson, Londonderry, 
N.): On behalf of my right honourable 
Friend the Chief Secretary I have to 
say that the Land Commissioners have 
already publicly announced their inten 
tion to revert to the practice; which 
previously obtained, of notifying the 
result of court valuers’ valuations in 
appeal cases to the parties interested, 
and of issuing to either of them copies 
of such reports where they are bespoken 
prior to the hearing. This change im 
procedure will be effected with the least: 
possible delay. 
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PETERBOROUGH RAILWAY STATION. 

Mr. MONCKTON (Northants, N.): I 
beg to ask the President of the Board of 
‘Trade whether the Great Eastern Rail- 
way Company have made any, and, if so, 
what, effort to redeem the promise made 
to him to improve their station at Peter- 
borough ; whether the plans then pro- 
duced for various alterations have been 
proceeded with; and, if so, to what 
extent ; why the matter should be con- 
tinually delayed, and when the work will 
be carried out; whether the inspectors 
of the Board of Trade have reported that 
the existing conditions under which all 
traffic is carried on at the station and 
its approaches are perfectly satisfactory 
and consistent with public safety, 
especially having regard to excursions 
and times of special pressure, and that 
the means of access to the Island plat- 
form is safe, convenient, and proper ; and 
whether the Board of Trade are able to 
enforce existing bye-laws and can compel 
the Great Eastern Railway Company to 
carry them out at this station? 


Tue PRESIDENT or tHe BOARD or 
TRADE (Mr. T. C. Rircmz, Croydon) : 
The Board of Trade have continued 
negotiations with the company on this 
subject, and as recently as the Ist of this 
month they heard from the manager of 
the Great Eastern that the proposal to 
provide a large station at Peterborough, 
to accommodate the traffic of all the com- 
panies, is still: engaging attention, but 
the difficulties, which are considerable, 
have not yet been overcome. The Board 
were further informed that the company 
had instructed their engineer to carry 
-out in the meantime certain works at the 
existing stations estimated to cost 
.£9,500. The reply to the fourth para 
graph of the Question is in the negative, 
and I am bound to say that, although the 
Board recognise that the work about to 
be done will be a great improvement, it 
is very doubtful whether the Department 
can pass the plans as altogether satis- 
factory. I am not sure that I understand 
my honourable Friend’s reference to by- 
‘laws in the fifth paragraph; but, in the 
event of the Great Eastern carry- 
ing out the works to which I have 
referred, they will have to submit the 
‘station to the Board of Trade for rein- 
‘spection. 


{COMMONS} 








Ratings. 


HANWELL BARRACK SCHOOL 
CHILDREN. 

Dr. FARQUHARSON (Aberdeenshire, 
W.): I beg to ask the President of the 
Local Government Board whether his 
attention has been called to a Report by 
Dr. Willcocks, of the Charing Cross Hos- 
pital, by which it appears that out of 82 
children, varying in age from three to 16, 
in the Barrack Schools of Hanwell, 
belonging to the Central London District, 
it was found that 30 were suffering from 
adenoid growths of the throat at the back 
of the nose, and 23 from enlargement of 
the tonsils, while in nine cdses there was 
considerable enlargement of the tonsils, 
and in several cases a discharge from the 
ear, with perforation of the drum of the 
ear; and whether he will direct an 
inquiry to be made by the Local Govern- 
ment Board with a view of the best thing 
being done for each individual child? 
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THe PRESIDENT or tHe LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD: I have already 
given directions for an inquiry with 
regard to the cases of the children 
referred to. I may, however, say that 
Dr. Willcocks, in his Report, distinctly 
states that-the school life and surround- 
ings of the children cannot be held 
responsible in any sense for the adenoid 
disease, the disease being prevalent 
among children in all classes of society. 


SHIPWRIGHTS’ RATINGS. 

Mr. STEADMAN (Tower Hamlets, 
Stepney): I beg to ask the First Lord 
of the Admiralty if he will state the 
number of shipwright ratings that will 
be leaving the Navy on pension during 
the next two years ; and if he will inquire 
whether a larger percentage of those 
could be induced to serve on. if improved 
pay and position were conceded? 


Tue FIRST LORD or rxz ADMIRALTY 
(Mr. G. J. Goscuen, St. George’s, Han- 
over Square): The number of ship 
wright ratings likely to be pensioned in 
the ensuing two years cannot be stated. 
The numbers pensioned during the last 
two financial years were :—1896-97, 


eight ; 1897-98, 13; total, 21. The num- 
ber is so small that the adoption of the 
honourable Member’s suggestion would 
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not much affect the situation. The 
Recruiting Committee have made certain 
suggestions, which are under the con- 
sideration of the Board. 


QUEEN’S JUBILEE DECORATIONS. 

Mr. BARTLEY (Islington, N.): I beg 
to ask the Under Secretary of State for 
War whether he is aware that the Volun- 
teer medical officers who were officially 
ordered to take medical charge of 
brigades or provisional battalions on 
Jubilee Day, and actually did duty as such, 
have been entirely excluded from partici- 
pation in the distribution of the Queen’s 
Jubilee medals (unless in command of a 
brigade bearer company), whereas 
brigade major and chief transport officers 
received it; whether he is aware that 
this exclusion is regarded as a slight to 
these medical officers; and whether he 
will have their services on that occasion 
recognised as the other officers referred 
to? 


THe UNDER SECRETARY or STATE 
rok WAR (Mr. St. Joun Bropricx, Sur- 
rey, Guildford): The rules for the distri- 
bution of the Jubilee medals were made 
by Her Majesty, and the Secretary of 
State has no control in the matter. 


FUTURE TENANCIES IN IRELAND. 

Mr. DANE (Fermanagh, N.): I beg to 
ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant for Ireland whether he can state 
the number of future tenancies created 
in Ireland since the passing of the Land 
Law (Ireland) Act, 1881? 


Mr. ATKINSON (for Mr. Gzraup 
Batrour): The Government have no 
official record of the number of tenancies 
referred to, and no means of obtaining 
information as to the number. 


MILITARY MANCEUVRES. 
Cotonet WYNDHAM MURRAY 
(Bath): I beg to ask the Under Secre- 
tary of State for War whether, during 
the military manceuvres to take place 
from the lst September, the movements 
and the choice of camping grounds will 
be left to the discretion of the general 
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officers commanding the two opposing 
armies, and varied by them according to 
the altering conditions of each day’s 
actions, or whether these movements and 
camping grounds will be previously 
decided upon and carried out according 
to a settled programme? 


Mr. BRODRICK: The general officers 
commanding the opposing forces will be 
able to encamp their respective units on 
any grounds for which water arrange- 
ments have been made. There will be no 
settled programme beyond fixing where 
water will be available. The difficulty ot 
having sufficient good water must in 
some degree limit the freedom of the 
movement, as also it necessarily does in 
war. 


Labourer’s Cottage. 


CHARGES FOR PRESS TELEGRAMS. 


Mr. SAMUEL YOUNG (Cavan, E.): 
I beg to ask the Secretary to the Trea- 
sury, as representing the Postmaster 
General, whether duplicate Press tele- 
grams to separate newspapers are charged 
at a reduced rate for the second telegram 
where payment is made in cash, but at 
the full rate when passes are handed 
in with the message; and whether, in 
the interests of the newspapers of the 
United Kingdom, he will have the 
reduced rate allowed on passes as well as 
in cash payments, and the total cost 
apportioned equally to the several! 
addresses ? 


Mr. HANBURY: It is the fact that 
duplicate press telegrams to separate 
newspapers are charged at a reduced rate 
for the second telegram when payment is 
made in cash, but at the full rate when: 
the passes of the separate newspapers 
are handed in with the message. This 
practice was sanctioned by regulations. 
framed by the Postmaster General in 
1879 with the approval of the Treasury,. 
and laid upon the Table of the House. 


URCHER LABOURER’S COTTAGE. 

Mr. SAMUEL YOUNG: I beg to ask 
the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland whether he is aware: 
that the Bailieborough Board of Guar-. 
dians had erected under contract, super- 
intended by their architect, a labourer’s: 
cottage in the townland of Urcher in 





Mr. Atkinson. 
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1896, which was certified by the 
inspector of the Local Government Board 
in March, 1897; whether he is aware 
that in December, 1897, the guardians 
received a report from the sanitary 
inspector that, in consequence of the 
walls and floors being damp and the 
building badly erected, it was unfit for 
habitation; and whether, under these 
circumstances, the Local Government 
Board having certified for the cottage, 
the Government will consider it advisable 
to order an inquiry into the matter to 
ascertain by whose fault the present state 
of things exists? 


Mr. ATKINSON (for Mr. Geraup 
Batrovr): The cottage in question was 
erected in 1896 by the Bailieborough 
guardians under the superintendence of 
their own architect, and was inspected by 
one of the Local Government Board’s 
engineering inspectors in March, 1897. 
The Board’s engineering inspectors never 
give certificates in relation to the com- 
pletion of such cottages, payment being 
always made on the certificates of the 
local architect. The reply to the second 
paragraph is in the affirmative. The 
responsibility for the carrying out of 
works in strict accordance with the 
approved plan and specification devolves 
upon the architect employed by the guar- 
-dians, and not upon the Board’s engineer- 
ing inspector, who obviously could not 
superintend the erection of labourers’ 
cottages throughout [reland. The guar- 
dians have been informed by the Local 
Government Board that if they are not 
satisfied with the action of their architect 
in this case, they may employ another 
architect to examine the site and house, 
and give them a professional report as 
to what should be done to remedy the 
defects complained of. The matter is 
one entirely between the guardians and 
their architect, and it would be outside 
the province of the Local Government 
Board to hold an inquiry as suggested. 


NEW JAPANESE TARIFFS. 
FORTESCUE FLANNERY 
Shipley): On behalf of the 


Mr. 
(Yorks, 


honourable Meniber for West Bradford, 
I beg to ask the Under Secretary of State 
for Foreign Affairs when the new tariff 


Mr. Young. 
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is coming into force in Japan; and if he 
can lay upon the Table of the House any 
Papers in connection with it! 


Tue UNDER SECRETARY or STATE 
For FOREIGN AFFAIRS (Mr. G. N, 
Curzon, Lancs, Southport): The date 
when the new tariffs will come into force 
in Japan is dependent upon the ratifica- 
tion of the Treaty with Austria-Hungary, 
the last of the.new series of Treaties 
negotiated by Japan with the Powers. 
When this has taken place the Japanese 
Government have undertaken to allow a 
further period before the new tariff comes 
into force, and a public announcement 
in this sense will be made. There are 
no Papers which it would be of any 
advantage to lay. 


FOREIGN TRAWLERS IN THE MORAY 
FIRTH. 


Mr. PIRIE (Aberdeen, N.): I beg to 
ask the Lord Advocate whether the 
Government are now prepared to make a 
statement in reply to the influential depu- 
tation from the great fishing centres of 
the United Kingdom which waited upon 
Lord Salisbury on the 8th inst., and iv 
whom the Prime Minister could not reply 
at the time, owing to the absence of the 
Secretary for Scotland from the inter- 
view, as to their intended action regard- 
ing the continued presence of foreign 
trawlers in the protected waters of the 
Moray Firth, whereby British fishing 
interests, both trawling and line, are 
seriously jeopardised, and the experiment 
for which those waters were closed ren- 
dered abortive? 

Tue LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. Granau 
Murray, Buteshire): The Secretary for 
Scotland is not prepared to accept the 
assumptions which are contained in the 
Question. I have no statement to make. 


Mr. PIRIE: Will the right honourabie 
Gentleman say how soon a statement 
will be forthcoming? 


Mr. GRAHAM MURRAY : 
statement to make. 


I have no 


EXPORTATION OF OLD HORSES. 

Mr. CARLILE (Bucks., N.): I beg to 
ask the President of the Board of Agricul- 
ture if his attention has been drawn to 
the fact that last year 14,840 old horses 
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and 257 donkeys and mules were ex- 
ported to France for consumption abroad, 
and that, owing to the improper accom- 
modation on the steamers, and to the 
fact that these animals are regarded as 
useless for work, the greatest cruelties 
exist ; and if he will take steps to enforce 
humane treatment as long as they are 
under British control? 


Tue PRESIDENT or tue BOARD or 
AGRICULTURE (Mr. W. H. Lona, 
Liverpool, West Derby): Details as to the 
wctual numbers of old horses or donkeys 
exported for consumption abroad are not 
supplied in the annual trade accounts of 
the United Kingdom. The total exports 
of horses, however, to the country named 
by the honourable Member, in the year 
1897, were 27 stallions, 1,683 mares, and 
2,973 geldings. I have recently caused 
careful investigation to be made into the 
conditions under which the trade referred 
to by my honourable Friend is carried 
on, and I am in communication with the 
Royal Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals on the subject, with 
a view to their supplementing, if possible, 
the information we have ourselves ob- 
taired. We shall then, I hope, be in a 
position to determine whether, so far as 
the equipment of the vessels is concerned, 
there is any ground for intervention on 
our part, and generally to consider what 
steps are necessary to prevent and punish 
the offences in connection with the trade. 


OFFICERS OF MARINES. 


Mr. MENDL (Plymouth): 1 beg to 
ask the First Lord of the Admiralty, will 
he explain why substantive lieutenant- 
colonels of Marines are put on the same 
roster as captains in the Army, although 
no other substantive lieutenant-colonels 
are put on such rosters; and if he will 
see that, in future, the officers of Marines 
shall only be put on rosters on which 
officers of similar rank in the Army are 
liable to serve? 


Tue FIRST LORD or tHe ADMI- 
RALTY: When the number of field offi- 
cers in a garrison is small, it frequently 
happens that captains in the Army and 
Royal Marines are put upon the duty 
roster of field officers. It is probable 
that, in the case of the garrison which 
the honourable Member has in view (Ply- 
mouth), the substantive lieutenant-colo- 
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nels are in command of regiments, and 
so, in the opinion of the general officer 
commanding, are not available for garri- 
son duty. I see no reason for making 
any change in the present practice. 


NAVY AND THE WELSH COAL STRIKE. 


Mr. D. A. THOMAS (Merthyr Tydvil) : 
I beg to ask the First Lord of the Admi- 
ralty if he has received any confirmation 
of the rumour that the stoppage in the 
South Wales and Monmouthshire coal 
trade would extend to those non-asso- 
ciated collieries from which the Admi- 
ralty have latterly been mainly supplied, 
and which he stated to be the simple 
reason for countermanding the naval 
manoeuvres this:year; and, should the 
rumour prove to have been unfounded, 
will the countermanding order be can- 
celled; and should, on the other hand, 
the rumour prove to be correct, and the 
present sources of supply be closed, will 
he say what objection, if any, there would 
be to holding the naval manceuvres upon 
the general resumption of work at the 
collieries in South Wales? 


Tue FIRST LORD or tHe ADMI- 
RALTY: I have no further information 
as to the probability or improbability 
of the strike extending to the non-asso- 
ciated collieries. If the honourable 
Member is in a position to give me any 
information on the subject, I shall be 
much obliged to him. Naval manceuvres 
cannot be ordered or countermanded 
from week to week. Different arrange- 
ments have now been made for the 
Channel Squadron, the Reserve Squadron, 
and the other ships which would have 
taken part in the manceuvres, and for the 
officers who would have been employed. 
The decision is final. 


Mr. FENWICK (Northumberland, 
Wansbeck): May I ask the First Lord 
of the Admiralty whether it is the fact 
that contracts have recently been made 
with coalowners in Monmouthshire to 
supply coal to the Navy, and whether he 
can state that an opportunity will be 
given to the Northumberland owners to 
tender for the same contracts? 


Tue FIRST LORD or tHe ADMI- 
RALTY : I prefer notice of these matters, 
I can only say generally that Northum- 
berland owners would not have tendered 
for the same service as the Welsh owners, 
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the Northumberland coal not being em- 
ployed in the same manner. 


Mr. J. WILSON (Falkirk): Has the 
right honourable Gentleman received any 
reports with regard to Scotch coal? 


Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order! Scotch 
coal does not arise out of the Question. 

Mr. D. A. THOMAS: I beg to ask the 
First Lord of the Admiralty what steps 
the Government propose to take to meet 
the difficulty experienced by the Naval 
Department that at no time is there any 
stock of coal held at Cardiff by colliery 
owners or coal merchants beyond that 
held in loaded wagons? 


Tue FIRST LORD or tue ADMI- 
RALTY : I think on the whole it is better 
that buyers and consumers should not 
prematurely reveal their plans to pro- 
ducers and sellers. 


ATTENDANCE OF CHILDREN 
(SCOTLAND) BILL. 

Captain SINCLAIR (Forfar): I beg to 
ask the Lord Advocate when the Attend- 
ance of Children (Scotland) Bill will be 
introduced into this House ; and whether 
the Government will give an opportunity 
on that occasion for some explanation 
and discussion of that Measure. 


Mr. GRAHAM MURRAY: I think the 
honourable Member has failed to observe 
that this Bill has been passed by the 
House of Lords, and has, there 
fore, been already introduced in 
this House in the ordinary way, 
and now stands for Second Reading, 
on which, of course, an opportunity for 
discussion will arise. 


Captain SINCLAIR: I was quite 
aware of the Bill having been introduced 
in the House of Lords, and was waiting 
for its appearance in this House. I 
wanted to know when we were to have 
an explanation of the Measure, which is 
one of great interest to Scotland. 

Mr. GRAHAM MURRAY : The honour- 
able Member is not so familiar with 
Parliamentary procedure as I thought. 
House of Lords’ Bills read themselves the 
first time, and there is no opportunity, 
therefore, for explanation on the first 
Reading. The Bill stands in the ordinary 
way for Second Reading. 


First Lord of the Admiralty. 


{COMMONS} 
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Captain SINCLAIR: Will the right 
honourable Gentleman allow me to point 
out that I do not mention “First Read- 
ing” in my question. I took the trouble 
to inform myself as to the procedure. I 
ask when the Bill will be introduced in 
this House? 

Mr. GRAHAM MURRAY: It is the 
third order on Monday, the 27th. 


Mr. BUCHANAN (Aberdeenshire, E.) : 
Are we to understand that that evening 
we shall have an opportunity of discuss- 
ing the Bill? 

Mr. GRAHAM MURRAY: That ques 
tion should be addressed to the Leader 
of the House. 

Mr. BUCHANAN: That is the jues- 
tion on the Paper. 


NEW REGISTRATION (IRELAND) ACT. 

Mr. TULLY (Leitrim, S.): I beg to 
ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland whether, in view 
of the uncertainty that prevails in 
Ireland as to the preparation of the lists 
of voters in registration units under the 
new Registration (Ireland) Act, he can 
state if specific instructions have been 
issued by the authorities to the different 
clerks of peace and clerks of unions, 
directing them in making out the supple- 
mental lists to include in these lists the 
names of all the voters in each registra- 
tion unit in counties and boroughs, so 
that at the next Revision Sessions the 
Revising Barristers may be able to deal 
with the correctness of the names in 
these lists. 

Mr. ATKINSON (for Mr. Geraup 
Baurour): The supplemental lists, both of 
£10 rated occupiers and of householders, 
are to be made out in registration units, 
and the Local Government supplemental 
lists of Peers and women are to be 
similarly dealt with. This is clearly 
prescribed in the special instructions 
attached to the Order in Council dated 
23rd May, 1898, and no uncertainty 
should exist in the matter. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT (IRELAND) BILL. 

Mr. DALY: I beg to ask the Attorney 
General for Ireland whether he can state 
when the Government Amendments to 
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the Local Government (Ireland) Bill will 


be in the hands of Members of the House 
of Commons? 


Belfast 


Mr. ATKINSON: The Amendments 
and new clauses, with the exception of a 
few which, owing to the illness of my 
right honourable Friend the Chief Secre- 
tary, it may be necessary to delay for 
a couple of days, will be placed upon the 
Paper to-day. As the Report stage has 
been adjourned for a week, honourable 
Members will have ample time to con. 
sider those which are for the presen: 
withheld. 


NEW BATTALION OF GUARDS. 
Masor RASCH (Essex, S.E.): I beg to 
ask the Under Secretary of State for War 
if he can state how many of the 266 men 
forming the new battalion of Guards are 
transfers, and how many recruits? 


Mr. BRODRICK: The 260 non-com- 
missioned officers and men forming the 


3rd_ Battalion Coldstream Guards on 
Ist March, 1898, were made up as 
follows:—-142 joined as recruits, 131 


joined as transfers, making a total of 273, 
from which seven must be deducted for 
casualties. 


TRISH DAY MAIL. 

Mr. PATRICK O'BRIEN (Kilkenny) : 
I beg to ask the Secretary to the Trea- 
sury, representing the Postmaster 
General whether he has any objection to 
naming the date upon which the accelera- 
tion of the Irish day mail service between 
London and Dublin will come into opera- 
tion, and give the exact times of depar- 
ture and arrival? 


as 


Mr. HANRURY: One or two small 
details have still to be arranged, but I 
have doubt the service will be in 
operation by the Ist August. The mail 
train will leave Euston 1} hours later 
than at present, and reach Dublin half an 
hour later. It will leave Dublin three 
quarters of an hour later than at present, 
and arrive in London at the same time as 
now. 


no 
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EXPULSION OF MR. LILLIE FROM 
SLAM. 


Sir C. DILKE (Gloucester, Forest of 
Dean): I beg to ask the Under Secretary 
of State for Foreign Affairs whether the 
Siamese Gcevernment lately expelled Mr. 
Lillie, a british subject, by permission of 
Her Majesty's Government; whether 
there was a violation of domicile in this 
case by the Siamese police ; in what form 
protection was withdrawn from Mr. 
Lillie; and what was Mr. Lillie’s offence? 


Mr. CURZON: Mr. Lillie was expelled 
from Siam on the 19th March last, wit’ 
the entire concurrence and approval of 
Her Majesty's Government. Protection 
was withdrawn from Mr. Lillie by the 
refusal of Her Majesty’s Minister to pro- 
tect him, and the arrest having been 
effected with the concurrence of the 
British representative no question of 
a violation of domicile arises in the 
The reason for which Her 
Majesty’s Government declined to inter- 
fere on Mr. Lillie’s behalf was his publi- 
cation in a paper called the “Siam Free 
Press,” of which he was the proprietor 
and editor, of a series of seditious and 
disgraceful attacks upon the King and 
Government of Siam. 


Mr. VESEY KNOX (Londonderry): I 
would ask the right honourable Gentle- 
man whether he would be willing to lay 
upon the Table of the House copies of 
these articles for which Mr. Lillie has 
been expelled? 


case. 


Mr. CURZON: No, Sir; I think that 
would be entirely contrary to practice. 


Mr. VESEY KNOX: Would the right 
honourable Gentleman be willing to 
specify in any way the particular articles 
which constituted Mr. Lillie’s offence? 


Mr. CURZON: No, Sir; I decline to 
be involved in any pledge to give even 
a specification. 


BELFAST RIOTS. 
Mr. O'MALLEY (Galway, Connemara) : 
I beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland whether his 
attention has been drawn to the proceed- 
ings at the trials on Wednesday, the 15th 


B 
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instant, of the Belfast rioters and to the 


Atlantic 


evidence of Serjeant Clarke, of the 
mounted police, to the effect that a city 
magistrate, named Doran, asked the 
police why they had charged a riotous 
mob; that the crowd then shouted to 
put the police off the road; that Doran 
then ordered the police to retire; and 
that, in the presence and hearing of the 
mob, he told them they must do so when 
directed by him; and whether, seeing 
that similar proceedings during the 1886 
riots were strongly denounced by the 
Reyal Commission that followed, the 
attention of the Lord Chancellor of Ire 
land will be directed to the incident ! 


Mr. ATKINSON (for Mr. Geraip 
Ba.rour): My attention has been drawn 
to the evidence referred to in th 
tion. The matter will be brought under 
the notice of the Lord Chancellor. 


oy ae 
e (Jues- 


DISMISSAL OF IRISH SCHOOL 
TEACHERS. 

Mr. PATRICK O'BRIEN : I beg to ask 
the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland whether the Commis 
sioners of National Education in Ireland 
have power to so alter their rules as to 
prevent arbitrary dismissal by school 
managers of teachers who, though no fault 
as to conduct or teaching qualifications 
or capacity has been proved or alleged 
against them, have no right of appeal 
under existing rules against such dis 
missal ; and whether the Commissioners 
propose to make such alterations in their 
rules, especially in view of recent oceur- 
rences; if not, whether Government has 
pewer to reconstitute the Board of Com- 
missioners so as to give the teachers 
representation thereupon; and, if so, 
whether the Government intend to exer- 
cise this power, or take any other steps 
that may be necessary to safeguard 
National school teachers against arbi- 
trary dismissal by school managers? 


Mr. ATKINSON (for Mr. Gegratp 
Batrour): The Commissioners have 
power to alter any of their rules with 
the sanction of the Lord Lieutenant. The 


Commissioners consider that the expres- 
sion “arbitrary dismissal” in the first 
part of the Question is not a correct one, 


Mr. O'Malley. 
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in view of the provision in the agree 
ments, that must, in all cases, be executed 
between managers and teachers of 
National schools, under which notice of 
dismissal must be given three months 
beforehand to the teacher, unless there be 
sufficient cause for immediate dismissal. 
The Commissioners in 1895 adopted two 
additional forms of agreement, which pro- 
vide for a referee, without whose written 
concurrence in the action of the manager 
there can be neither immediate dismissal 
of the teacher nor the issue to him of 
the three months’ notice. This provi- 
sion was the result of much considera 
tion by the Commissioners. The referee 
may be an individual or a committee, or 
other body, or may be the Commissioners 
of National Education The 
Commissioners not fully con- 
sidered whether further modifications of 
their regulations in the direction referred 
to by the honourable Member wouid be 
proper or expedient. 


themselves. 


have vet 


ATLANTIC CATTLE TRAFFIC. 

Mr. PATRICK O'BRIEN: Qn behalf 
of the honourable Member for the St. 
Patrick’s Division of Dublin, I beg to ask 
the President of the Board of Agricul- 
ture whether he is aware that 1,010 sheep 
were lost out of 1,325, and also 157 cattle 
out of 225, off the SS. Port Victoria, 
from Buenos Ayres to Liverpool, which 
arrived at Liverpool on Sunday, the 12th 
June; and whether will 
taken to prevent such losses in future 
by the substitution of fittings which will 
resist the weather and carry live stock 
in a more humane fashion? 


measures be 


THe PRESIDENT or tHe BOARD or 
AGRICULTURE: I am aware of the 
extremely serious losses to which the 
honourable Member directs attention, and 
careful investigation is now being made 
of the circumstances which led to them. 
Our Orders require that the materials 


used in the construction of the pens 
in which animals are carried shall be 


of a substantial character, and of sutfi- 
cient strength to withstand the action 
of the weather, and if it should appear, as 
the result of our inquiries, that there 
was any contravention of the Orders in 
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this respect in the case referred to, we 
shall consider whether proceedings 


against the persons responsible should be 
instituted, or the use of the vessel for the 
carriage of animals prohibited. 


LAW COMMITTEE 
Mr. W. F. LAWRENCE (Liverpool, 
Abercromby): I beg to ask the First 
Commissioner of Works whether he is 
aware that recently, in the morning, in 
the Law Committee Room, the thermome 
ter registered 74 degrees, and in the 
Library 68 degrees; and that in entering 
the House between 1U a.m. and 11 am., 
even on a fine morning, the atmosphere 
intimates. an inadequate influx of fresh 
air; whether his attention has been 
called to the impossibility or inadequacy 
of opening windows, both in the lobbies 
and elsewhere ; and whether he will con- 
sider the propriety of altering the 
windows generally so as to enable them 
to be opened during the summer months, 
especially at the top? 


ROOM. | 


Togs FIRST COMMISSIONER or 
WORKS (Mr. A. Axers Dovenas, Kent, 
St. Augustine’s): My honourable Friend 
does not state on which day the tempera- 
ture in the Law Committee Room was 
shown to be 74 degrees. The readings 
the thermometer taken between 10 
and 11 o’clock on the first three days 
this week do not show so high a figure, 
the temperature varying between 67 
and 69 degrees, or within two degrees of 
the outside shade temperature. How- 
ever, if by any alteration of the existing 
windows greater comfort can be secured 
for Members using this Committee Room, 
[ will gladly give directions that the 
necessary work shall at once be carried 
out. The matters referred to in the 
second and third paragraphs of the Ques- 
tion are now under consideration. 


of 
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Mr. VESEY KNOX: I beg at the same 
time to ask the Under Secretary of State 
for Foreign Affairs what is the area over 
which English and French are respec- 
tively to receive the same fiscal treatment 
as nationals in West Africa; whether 
there is any provision to secure’ that 
French goods imported by way of the 
Ivory Coast, Senegal, or Algeria into the 
French territory in the upper part of 
the basin of the Niger shall be subject 
to any duty: and whether under the 
new Treaty it will be impossible to give 
Canada and other colonies which may 
decide to admit British products on spe 
cially favoured terms any reciprocal 
preferential advantages in the colonies of 
the Gold Coast, Lagos, and in the Niger 
Coast Protectorate without extending the 
same advantages to the French and, as 
a consequence, to all other Powers with 
which the most-favoured-nation Treaties 
exist! 

Mr. CURZON: The question in the 
first paragraph of the Question of the 
honourable Member for Londonderry 
identical with the Question standing in 
the name of the right honourable 
Member for the Forest of Dean. The 
fiscal areas mentioned in Article IX. of 
the Convention are marked on the large 


and Lismore Railway. 


map which has been placed in the 
Library. Shortly summarised, they 


include the Ivory Coast and interior up 
to a point upon the ninth parallel, the 
Gold Coast and interior up to the 
eleventh parallel, with a projecting 
triangle, the apex of which is Wagadugu, 
Dahomey and its interior up to the same 
parallel, and Lagos and the Niger terri- 
tories as defined in Articles 2, 3, and 4 
of the Convention. French goods im- 
ported by way of the Ivory Coast, 
Senegal, or Algeria may be subject to any 
duty that the French Government choose 
to impose, but in the case of the Ivory 
Coast, which falls within the fiscal area, 
such duties must be identical with those 
imposed upon British goods. The answer 
to the last Question is in the affirmative. 





| 
sal 


NIGER 
C. 


CONVENTION. 
DILKE: I beg 


Sin to 


tie Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs if he can state with regard to 
the Niger Convention to what territories 


Article IX. applies? 


WATERFORD, DUNGARVAN AND 


LISMORE RAILWAY. 
Captain DONELAN (Cork, E.): On 
behalf of the honourable Member for 
East Waterford, I beg to ask the Chief 
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Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ire 
land what relief would be given to the 
ratepayers of the county Waterford, by 
the terms of the Local Government Bill, 
towards the reduction of the guarantee 
now paid by them to the Waterford, 


Dungarvan, and Lismore Railway! 
Mr. ATKINSON (for Mr. Geraip 


Ba.rour): If the railway in question 
comes within the provisions of clause 50, 
paragraph 4, of the Bill, the amount of 
relief to which the guaranteeing baronies 


would appear to be entitled on the 
present rate is roughiy estimated at 
£3,130. 


OLD AGE PENSIONS. 

CoLoneL Sir H. VINCENT (Sheffield, 
Central): I beg to ask the First Lord of 
the Treasury if he can inform the House 
what progress the Royal Commission 
upon the best way of granting old age 
pensions to deserving members of the 
working masses is making, and when its 
Report may be expected! 


Tug FIRST LORD oF tHe TRiA- 
SURY (Mr. A. J. Bairovr, Manchester, 
E.): I understand that the Report to 
which my honourable Friend refers is 
now in the hands of the printers. It has 
been presented in dummy to the House, 
as my honourable Friend is probably 
aware. 


TELEGRAPHIC COMMUNICATION 
WITH ICELAND. 

Mr. PIRIE: I beg to ask the First 
Lerd of the Treasury whether his 
attention has been drawn to a resolution 
of the National Sea Fisheries Conference, 
held on the 3ist March, as to the desira- 
bility of establishing telegraphic com- 
munication between this country and the 
Faroe Islands and Iceland ; and whether, 
seeing that the Great Northern Tele 
graphic Company of Copenhagen are pre 
pared to construct and maintain the 


cable, besides granting preferential con- 
ditions as to the transmission of tele 
grams, if given an annual subsidy of 


Captain Donelan 
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about £3,000 for 20 years, the Govern- 
ment are prepared to take advantage of 
this exceptional opportunity, more 
especially in view of the importance of 
the question to the Admiralty and to the 
meteorological stations, as well as to the 
fishing and commercial interests between 
this country and Iceland, which interests 
are annually increasing in importance 
and seriously suffering from the want of 
such communication / 


with Germany. 


Mr. HANBURY: A copy of the reso- 
lution of the National Sea Fisheries Con- 
ference was forwarded to the Treasury. 
Subsidies are granted by Her Majesty's 
Government for telegraphic communica- 
tion only as regards cables which are 
considered to be necessary for purposes 
of Imperial defence or administration. 
The Great Northern Telegraphic Com- 
pany is, in fact, a foreign company, and 
I know of no instance of such a subsidy 
to such a company; and no evidence has 
been laid before the Treasury to show 
that this scheme would afford such advan- 
tage to our national interests as would 
justify the proposed subsidy from the 
Exchequer. 


COMMERCIAL TREATY WITH 
GERMANY. 

CoLong. Sir H. VINCENT : I beg to ask 
the Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs whether the German Government 
propose in the new Treaty of Commerce 
to exempt Canada from the most-favoured 
treatment accorded to goods from the 
rest of the British Empire ; if this is in 
consequence of the preference which the 
Dominion is determined to accord from 
the Ist August to the manufactures of the 
United Kingdom over German goods; 
and, in such a case, if Her Majesty's 
Government will take care that its repre 
sentatives stands firmly by the rights of 
the Colony ! 


Mr. CURZON: The announcement to 
which my honourable and gallant Friend 
refers does not relate to the new Treaty 
of Commerce which isin course of negotia 
tion with Germany, but to an ad interim 
provision which has been made by the 
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German Government to cover the period 
between the expiration of the old and the 
conclusion of a new Treaty. Under this 
provisional régime, most-favoured-nation 
treatment is accorded to Great Britain 
and her colonies, with the exception of 
Canada; the reason for the exclusion of 
the latter being, doubtless, the circum- 
stances to which allusion is made in the 
Question. The Dominion Government is, 
I believe, fully alive to its own interests 
in the matter, and is able to protect 
them. 


Holidays and 


INDIAN FINANCIAL STATEMENT. 

Mr. H. ROBERTS (Denbighshire, W.) : 
I beg to ask the Secretary of State for 
India whether there is any special reason 
why the Explanatory Memorandum of 
the Indian Financial Statement has this 
year been issued in such an abridged 
form; and whether the portions of the 
statement omitted upon this occasion will 
be published and be placed in the hands 
of Members before the discussion of the 
Financial Statement takes place at the 
end of the Session! 


Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
INDIA (Lord Grorce Hamitton, Middle 
sex, Ealing): The Explanatory Memoran- 
dum was issued this year in an abridged 
form in order that, before the Debate of 
the East India Loan Bill, the House 
might be in possession of all the material 
information necessary for a discussion. 
I was not aware that there was any 
wish for the enlarged Memorandum of 
previous years, but, if such a feeling 
exists, I will lay on the Table a Supple- 
mentary Paper giving such portions of 
the usual Statement as were omitted in 
the Memorandum already issued. 


INDIAN CIVIL SERVICE. 

Mr. H. ROBERTS: I beg to ask the 
Secretary of State for India whether he 
will state what is the number of places 
for the Indian Civil Service to be offered 
this year, and what was the number 
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Telegraph Clerks. 


House what is the principle by which the 
number of annual appointments in this 
service is regulated! 


Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
INDIA: The number of appointments 
offered this year is 65. In 1884 the 
number was 36; but since 1887 provision 
has had to be made for the Burmah Com- 
mission. The number of places to be 
offered annually is settled quinquennially 
with reference to the number of sane 
tioned posts; but this settlement is 
modified from time to time with 
reference to the actual state of the 


iservice, which is reported to be much 
'depleted at present. 


COMMERCIAL TREATIES AND THE 

MOST-FAVOURED-NATION CLAUSE. 

Mr. KNOX: I beg to ask the Under 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs 
whether the Foreign Office has received a 
eopy of the new commercial Treaty be 
tween Germany and the Orange Free 
State ; what are the terms of the clause 
under which the contracting Powers re 
serve the favours granted by one party 
to a neighbour for better intercourse at 
the frontier or under a Customs union ; 
and whether a similar reservation will 
be made to the most-favoured-nation 
clause in all future British commercial 
treaties ? 


Mr. CURZON: Yes, sir, we have 
received a copy of the Treaty in ques- 
tion. The clause referred to in the 
second paragraph is very long, and I 
cannot well read it out in reply to a 
question. But I shall be happy to give 
the honourable Member a translation of 
it if he desires. Her Majesty’s Govern. 
ment* could not give any such general 
assurance as is asked for in the conclud- 
ing question. Each case must be dealt 
with on its merits as it arises. 


HOLIDAYS AND TELEGRAPH CLERKS. 


Mr. KNOX: I beg to ask the Secretary 
to the Treasury, as representing the Post- 
master Generai, whether it is the prao 





allotted in the same service in the year 


1884; and whether he will inform the} annual 
| 


tice that telegraph clerks commencing 
leave on Bank Holidays are 
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granted a compensatory day at the end 
of their holidays; whether this custom 
has been departed from in the case of 
Belfast telegraphists commencing holi- 
days on 30th May (Whit Monday), and 
whether the reason for this departure 
from custom can be stated; and whether 
the Postmaster General will authorise 
that for the future, when Bank Holidays 
fall within the period of an officer’s 
annual leave, the equivalent day shall be 
added to the holidays? 


Mr. HANBURY: The practice is to 
allow an extra day when a Bank Holiday 
occurs during annual leave. In the case 
of 10 telegraphists at Belfast whose 
annual leave began on Whit Monday :t 
was found incunvenient to include the 
extra day in their annual leave, but a» 
equivalent day will be allowed to them 
later on. There is no reason for issuing 
any fresh instructions, inasmuch as the 
privilege is well understood ; but, like all 
official leave, this is subject to the exi- 
gencies of the service. 


REPORT OF THE MONEY-LENDING 
COMMITTEE. 

Mr. HAZELL (Leicester): I desire to 
ask the Secretary to the Local Govern- 
ment Board a question of which I have 
given private notice—namely, whether 
the draft Report of the Select Commit 
tee on Money-lending is not at the pre- 
sent time considered a confidential docu- 
ment, not to be Press ; 
whether he is aware t it appeared 
in the Times this morning: whether he 
can state how a of the Report 
reached thai and, if not, 
whether he will cause an inquiry to be 
made into the matter? 


; 1 
issued 


to the 


tha 


copy 


newspaper, 


THe SECRETARY vo tHe LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD (Mr. T. W. 


Russet, Tyrone, 8.): In reply to my 
honourable Friend I may say that I saw 
the Report in the 7imes this morning 
with very great surprise and regret. It 
is manifest that the premature publica 
tion of the proceedings of a Select Com- 
mittee is very embarrassing to the Com- 
mittee itself, and is misleading to the 
public. I have not the slightest idea how 


the Report was conveyed to the 7imes ; 
Mr. Knox. 
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but I may point out that it is the original 
and not the amended draft that is pub 
lished. The members of the Committee 
agreed at their meeting yesterday that 
the Report was not to be communicated 
to the Press. 


BUSINESS OF THE HOUSE. 
Sir C. DILKE: I beg to ask the First 
Lord of the Treasury what business will 
be taken next Wednesday? 


Mr. BUCHANAN (Aberdeenshire, E.): 
I wish, too, to ask a Question on a sub 
ject for which we have endeavoured to 
obtain information from the Lord Advyo- 
»wte—namely, whether the right honour. 
able Gentleman will make arrangements 
for the discussion next week of the only 
two Scottish Government Bills which 
have come before the House—the Attend- 
ance of Children (Scotland) Bill and the 
Bill dealing with the equivalent grant to 
Scotland. It would be a _ great con 
venience if the discussion could be 
arranged for next week. 


Tue FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
SURY: I hope the opportunity will be 
found for discussing the Attendance of 
Children (Scotland) Bill on Monday next. 
The other Scottish Bill will, IT think, be 
brought on before the end of the month. 
On Wednesday I hope to be able to pro- 
ceed with the Criminal Evidence Bill. 


Mr. BUCHANAN: TI should like to 
point out that on a Bill for the distribu- 
tion of money, the only opportunity for 
objecting, if we wish to, to the method 
of distribution on the first stage of 
the Bill. 


1s 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


SOUTH WALES COALFIELD (DISPUTE). 


(MOTION FOR ADJOURNMENT.]~— 
*Mr. BRYNMOR JONES (Swansea, 


District) : I rise to move the adjournment 
of the House in order to discuss a definite 
matter of urgent public importance, 
namely, the widespread privation and dis- 
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tress arising from the dispute between em- 
ployers and employed in the South Wales 
coal field, and the dislocation of, and in- 
jury to, the commerce of the district by 
the continuance of the dispute, and the 
urgent necessity for putting into force the 
provisions of the Conciliation Act of 1896. 


*Mr. SPEAKER: The honourable Mem- 
ber for Swansea asks leave to move ihe 
adjournment of the House in order to 
discuss a definite matter of urgent public 
importance, namely, the widespread priva- 
tion and distress arising from the dispute 
between employers and employedin the 
South Wales coal field, the dislocation 
of, and injury to, the commerce of the 
district by the continuance of the dispute, 
and the urgent necessity for putting into 
force the Conciliation Act of 1896. Is 
it the pleasure of the House that leave 
be given? 

Leave having been granted— 

*Mr. BRYNMOR JONES said: In the 
few observations which I wish to make in 
support of this Motion I desire to avoid 
most scrupulously saying anything which 
may tend to embitter or prolong the pain- 
ful controversy that is being carried on in 
South Wales. Nor, Mr. Speaker, for my 
part, do I intend to give any opinion 
upon, or to argue the merits of, the ques- 
tions that are now being debated between 
the Coal Owners’ Association and the 
miners, who have been formerly employed 
by them, and are now out of work. The 
object which my honourable Friends tie 
Members for Glamorganshire and the 
Monmouthshire and I 
distinction of 


Member for 
have in view, without 
Party, is to direct the attention of 
the House to the present disastrous 
condition of affairs, and to inquire 
whether it is or is not possible for the 
Government to do something to bring to 
an end the quarrel or dispute—call it 
what you like—which has caused, and is 
causing, in an increasing degree, im- 
mense misery to thousands of families, 
especially to women and children; a 


dispute which is disturbing commercial 
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operations of very great magnitude, 
which is inflicting grave loss on persons 
whose capital is invested in the coal in- 
dustry, and which threatens to retard for 
a long time the progress of a very large 
and important part of the United King- 
dom. Sir, I do not think it is necessary to 
deal at any length with the present situa- 
tion. The gravity of the position may be 
estimated from very few facts. The total 
number of the miners habitually em- 
ployed in South Wales coal fields is 
about 130,000. I have been unable to 
obtain any trustworthy information as to 
the amount of capital which is sung in 
the industry, but it is a matter of commn 
knowledge that the amount is very large 
indeed. The dispute that is going on ar 
the present time is that between employer 
and employed, in what are known as 
the associated collieries—that is to sav, 
in collieries which belong to, or are being 
worked by, the members of the Coal 
Owners’ Association. The number of men 
who have been employed by this Associa- 
tion, and who are now out of work is, I 
am informed, very nearly 90,000—the 
figure may be a little under the mark. 
And here, Sir, I want to make a paren- 
thetical observation. In this industry, 
as in others, there are many classes of 
workmen employed, and I think it is a 
matter of credit to both sides in this 
dispute—certainly a matter of credit to 
the men-—-that the banksmen, firemen, 
and engineers, who are not directly con- 
cerned in the hewing and getting of coal, 
but in the maintenance of the col- 
lieries as going concerns, have remained 
at work with the unanimous consent of 
the labour leaders. and with the com- 
plete consent of the inasters of the ccl- 
lieries in the districts affected. It is, of 
course, a matter of common knowledge 
to those who may notice what is stated 
in the public Press in regard to this con- 
troversy that there have been some dith- 
culties in consequence of the despatch of 
military troops into the district, but for- 
tunately, up to the present time 
such has been the reasonableness of 
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the labour leaders that there has; will not, Mr. Speaker, delay the House 
been no countenance given to the 


suggestion that these men should leave 
their work, and inflict a great loss upon 
the capitalists who are concerned in this 
industry. In most of the non-associated 
collieries work has gone on, the masters 
having conceded a considerable advance. 
That, for instance, has been the case in 
regard to the very large and important 
collieries which are greatly controlled by 
my honourable Friend the senior 
Member for Merthyr. But what I wish 
to point out to the President of the 
Board of Trade, and what I wish to point 
out to the Governmant as a whole, is, 
that if something is not done to termi- 
nate the present dispute, it is practically 
inevitable that its area will be extended 
—that it will go beyond the associated 
collieries and extend also to the non-asso- 
ciated collieries ; because one of the in- 
evitable results of the 90,000 men going 
out in tha associated district has been 
that the price of coal has gone up, and 
that, therefore, is an encouragement to 
men in non-associated collieries to make 
further demands. The men have 
been out of work 12 weeks, and I am not 
using language of exaggeration when I say 
that the result disastrous. 
Its sad consequences were, first of all, felt 
by the men themelves, and especially by 
their wives and families, and the distress 
It is 
a peculiarity of the coal industry that a 


now 


has been 


is fast spreading to other classes. 


strike or a lock-out on an extensive scale 
has the widest and most far-reaching 
effect. 
necessity in our manufacturing conceras 
and the 


Coal is a commodity of prime 


in national trade, and it so 
happens that the coal that is produced 
by the associated collieries and the other 
collieries is of the quality and capacity 
which is best adapted for the purpose of 
steamship navigation. No more striking 
illustration of the far-reaching effect of 
this dispute can be given than the faci 
that it entirely alters the plans of the 
First Lord of the Admiralty in regard to 
our naval manceuvres in the autumn. I 


Mr. Bryamor Jones. 





by going into details in regard to the 
terrible effects that have already occurred, 
but I should like to mention two very 
salient facts indicating the direct effects 
of the dispute which has only gone on 
for some 12 weeks. The number of sea 
men, for instance, shipping at Cardiff 
Swansea, and Newport in May, 1897, was 
7,525; the number of men shipped last 
month was only 2,210, a diminution of 
nearly 70 per cent. And then, to take 
another illustration—an illustration of a 
kind which I might multiply almost in- 
definitely—I observe that the number of 
blast furnaces at work in Cardiff all last 
year was 16, while the number now at 
work at Cardiff is only three. But 
the effect of the dispute is not confined 
to work there; it 
farther. The tradesmen who supply the 
workmen with the necessaries of life 
already find themselves in a position of 
difficulty. They are in many cases 
unable to fulfil their obligations and to 
replenish their stocks, and it is not too 
much to say that, from the highest to the 


goes considerably 


lowest, there is some loss and some suffer 
ing caused by the continuance of the 
present state of affairs. Now, Mr. 
Speaker, this being the condition of 
affairs, I desire to say a few words as to 
the origin and character of this unfortu- 
nate dispute. Here I must observe that 
for over 20 years the relations of em- 
plovers and employed in this coal field 
have been regulated by what is known as 
the sliding-scale ‘arrangement. The 
essential principle of that system is that 
the wages are adjusted by the average 
selling price of coal. Upon the average 
selling prices of coal at Cardiff, Barry, 
Swansea, and Newport, delivered free on 
board, as calculated by a two-monthly 


audit, the wages are adjusted auto 
matically. I will not, Sir, give a 
detailed explanation of this system, 
of its merits on the one _ side, or 
its demerits on the other, but 
one part of this arrangement was 


give asix months’ 
arrangement. On 
Ist October last the duly-authorised repre 


that either party might 
notice to terminate the 
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sentatives of the men gave that notice. 
The notice would expire on the 1st April, 
but before the date on which the notice 
to determine the sliding scale became 
efiective, the associated coal owners 
gave notice to terminate the monthly 
contracts of the men in their employ. 
That notice came into operation also on 
the Ist of April. JI will not, Sir, ask 
under those circumstances, whether the 
cessation of work that has taken place is 
a strike or a lock-out. My honourable 
Friend the Member for Merthyr told the 
House the other day that it was a lock- 
out and not a strike. I will not raise the 
question because I do not think, at this 
stage of the dispute it is really a very 
iuportant matter. In my view, this dis- 
pute cannot be alleged to be a strike in 
any sense detrimental to the interests of 
the men, nor can it be alleged to be a 
lock-out in any sense offensive or detri- 
mental to the interests of the employer. 
What has taken place is what, under the 
circumstances, was inevitable, an actual 
essation of work. Now, Sir, what hap- 
pened then! First of all some members 
of the Sliding Scale Committee attempted 
in their zeal to continue operations, but 
they forgot apparently that their power 
as members of the Sliding Scale Com- 
mittee was at an end. They attempted 
to make a temporary arrangement to 
carry on the work of the collieries up to 
{th April, and some of the men went on 
working beyond Ist April, but for ‘the 
most part the 90,000 men came out on 
Ist April or the next day. Well, I have 
not the slightest doubt that the issues 
between the two parties in this great dis- 
pute were by no means clear. Some of the 
workmen and some of their leaders were 
in favour of continuing the sliding scale 
arrangement with modifications. Some 
of them were in favour of continuing the 
sliding scale arrangement if a provision 
were introduced for either what is called 
an absolute minimum or a relative mini- 
imum wage; but undoubtedly, so far as 
I can gather from the sources of informa- 
tion open to me, the great majority of 
the men were in favour of terminating 
the sliding scale arrangement altogether, 
and of introducing a new system of adjust- 
ing the wages between themselves and 
their employers. There was, on their 
side, therefore, a certain indefiniteness of 
opinion, and I venture to put it to the 
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House that this indefiniteness is not to be 
wondered at when you come to think that 
you have 90,000 men to deal with, and 
90,000 men were discussing the question 
under circumstances of peculiar difficulty 
to themselves. It is very difficult to get 
so large a body of men to see eye to eye 
upon any question, and essentially so 
upon a question which absolutely con- 
cerns the whole future conditions of their 
employment. Well, I wish to point out 
that, so far as these men are concerned, 
their action shows that the majority were 
agreed that the sliding scale had not 
resulted in a fair wage, when operating 
over a considerable period, as has been 
the case during the time since the great 
dispute of 1875, when the system came 
into vogue. This dissatisfaction on the 
part of the men was not any new thing. 
Last year was not the first time that they 
have given notice to terminate the sliding 
scale—they gave notice several times 
before, I am informed—but after dis- 
cussion, and relying upon the advice of 
the members of the Sliding Scale Com- 
mittee, the difficulty had been tided over. 
The decision to terminate the sliding 
scale arrangement on Ist April of this 
year was not arrived at in panic or in 
passion on the part of the men. It was 
given after anxious consideration, and 
under the belief that they were in the 
right, and that it was not by any means 
the best arrangement for this particular 
industry. On the other hand, the atti- 
tude of the masters was perfectly clear 
and definite. Here, I think I must say 
that, before 11th April, they had told 
the men that they were willing to con 
tinue the sliding scale system, and on 
llth April, they issued at all the col- 
lieries concerned in this particular dis- 
trict, a notice on the sliding scale basis 
which specified the terms on which 
they were willing to continue 
operations, and allow the men to 
come in, Now, Sir, I think under these 
circumstances there is a certain definite 
step leading towards peace. It is a great 
thing to get any person engaged in a 
dispute of this kind, or of any kind, to 
say what his line of action is to be, 





what his demand is, in case it goes 
Now, the difficulty on 
the part of the men on April 11th, when 
the emplovers published this notice, was 
aggravated by the fact that the powers 


to arbitration. 
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of the old sliding scale committee had 
ceased. By the termination of the| 
sliding scale system, and by the operation | 
of the notice, both masters and men who 
were on the sliding scale committee had | 
lost any power of acting on behalf of} 
those they had hitherto represented. | 
They had only 
as they might have in consequence of | 
their past action. Well, 
sion took place, and as a result of the| 
discussion, as a result of the poll, as 
to which my honourable Friend on mv | 


Sir, 


sion) can speak with much more authority 
than I can, these 90,000 men have en- 
trusted their cause to 16 gentlemen—16 
representatives in whom they have con- 


fidence—and I think [ am absolutely 
accurate in saying that the ferns upen 
which this provisional committee, as it 
is called, have been elected, give them 


a discus- | 
| 
| 


{COMMONS}? 


ample powers to carry on any reasonable | 


negotiations for a settlement 


ereat dispute. Well, that being the 
case, I say that the creation of this 
provisional committee has 


advanced the prospects of peace in regard 
to this dispute. You have now two par- 


ties clearly emerging from the dispute. 


You have, on the one side, the emergency | 


committee of 
tion, as 
doubt 


the Coal Owners’ Associa- 
tever; and 


whi vou have on ihe 


other side a provisional committee of 
16, consisting of 1! members of the o!d 
together with 
five men added in order to secure a better 
and a greater representation of the con- 
ditions of the work of the men. Well, 
Sir, they having been appointed, I will 
speak in a word or two of what has taken 
place subsequently. The secretary of 
the provisional committee—Mr. Miles- 

wrote to the secretary of the Coal 
Owners’ Association that the committee 
had been informed that they had ful! 
power, and that they were willing to meet 
the emergency committee of the associa- 
tion for discussion. On May 31st the two 
bodies met. Now I am not going into 
all that took place there. It would take 
a long time to state the various points 
urged on the one side and the other at 
the three or four conferences that took 
place between the provisional committee 
and the emergency committee; but, in 
substance, what has taken place is this: 
the provisional committee put forward 





sliding scale commit tee, 


Mr. Brynmor Jones. 
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a demand for an immediate advance 
of 10 per cent., to continue in force to 
the 31st of December, 1898. That, of 


| course, has reference to the termination 


of the immediate dispute, without preju- 
dice to the main difference between the 
parties, in order that the masters and 
men might come together and go to work 
at once. Secondly—and this was the 
principal demand—the men demanded 
that in the meantime a conciliation board 


should be formed to regulate the general 
| wages rate, the board to be composed of 


left (the Member for the Rhondda Divi-}| an equal number of representatives of em- 


ployers and employed, with an arbitrator 
mutually agreed upon to decide in ths 
event of the respective representatives 
failing to agree, the conciliation board to 


continue in force until June 20, 1899, 
and then to be determinable by a six 
months’ notice. Now the effect of that 
proposal on the part of the men 
was, of course, to terminate the 
sliding scale arrangement in the 
isense of its being an automatic 


arrangement for a settlement of wages 
by reference to the selling price of coal. 
Whether that is right or wrong is one 
of those questions which ought to be put 
to an impartial person who can inquire 
into all the circumstances of the case, and 
see what has happened in the past; at 
anv rate, this is a clear and definite state- 

n the part of this newly authorised 
that they want to get rid 
of the sliding scale system as an auto- 
matic way of settling and seek 
the appointment of a Conciliation Board. 
Now t the employers 
replied that they regretted that cireum- 
stances necessitated their again declining 
the men a 10 per cent. advance, but they 
were still prepared to continue the work- 
ing of the collieries upon the terms set 
forth on the 11th of April, by which the 
men were entitled to an advance of 3.16 
per cent. above the wages paid in the 
month of March, 1898; secondly, they 
said that a permanent joint board, con- 
sisting of an equal number of employers 
and employed, should be established, with 
an automatic arrangement for wages 
being controlled by the selling price ob- 
tained from time to time, according to 
the scale agreed upon, and also that the 
same board should settle differences 
arising hereafter in the same way as the 
joint committee formerly did; thirdly, 
they declined to alter their previously- 
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expressed views, and to adopt the pro 
posal to grant an arbitrator; fourthly, 
that the above terms were subject to 
a satisfactory agreement being arrived 
at for a term of four years, and deter- 
minable afterwards by a six months’ 
notice on either side, to be given by the 
Ist of July or the 1st of January, the 
whole agreement to be on the basis of 
the terms settled on 11th of April last. 
Now I want to point out that two very 
detinite steps have just been taken. First 
of all, as I have already said, the provi- 
sional committee are entitled to act on 
behalf of the men, the emergency com- 
mittee are entitled to act on behalf of the 
employers; but you have not only got 
the two parties authorised and influ- 
ential enough, as I believe, to carry out 
any award made by any arbitrator, but 
you have this further step—you have 
detined the issues. I am perfectly certain 
that anyone who has been concerned in 
arbitration—and I have been concerned 
as arbitrator in disputes in this particular 
district—will unhesitatingly say that it is 
a very definite step towards peace when 
vou get the issues clearly put forward. 
That is the position here. Well, Sir, 
these steps having been taken, and these 
circumstances being extremely hopeful 
circumstances, there was an unfortunate 
interruption, if I may call it se, to the 
course of aifairs, as they were proceeding 


under the direction of the leaders 
of both — sides. I refer, of course, 
to the despatch of military troops 
in Glamorganshire and Monmouth- 
shire. [ have not. sufficient infor- 


ination to say whether the action of the 
justices in this matter was or was not 
proper. The justices are men whom I 
have known, and before whom I have 
practised, and they appear to me to be 
as competent a set of justices as in any 
other county, and I have no doubt there 
was some intimation which led them to 
take the action which resulted in the 
despatch of a very considerable number 
if additional troops to this district. 
But, Sir, I am not going to attack the 
i 


lecal authorities, nor am I certainly going 
o attack the right honourable Gentleman 
the Home Secretary in regard to this 
matter; my only reference to the matter 
arises from a consideration of the ques- 


tion of how to bring these parties 
together and to terminate this 
dispute. I do not expect the 


Home Secretary to take upon himself the 
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responsibility of contradicting the opinion 
formed by those on the spot who have 
the charge of the preservation of the 
peace, and I hope the right honourable 
Gentleman will not think that even in 
alluding to this matter I am making any 
suggestion against the exercise of the 
authority with which he is entrusted ; 
but, Sir, notwithstanding that, the action 
of the local authority in asking for more 
troops has undoubtedly had an irritating 
effect upon the men. But whether that 
is right or wrong, whether the men have 
felt themselves irritated or insulted by 
the action of the authorities, is not the 
question: I am simply asking the House 
to consider a question of fact. These 
men, who have been out for 12 weeks, 
did not, as I have pointed out, act hastily. 
They feel that the very fact that the 
justices of the county asked for more 
troops, and that more troops have been 
sent, is an insult to them in their 
character as citizens. They have put 
forward a definite statement, and have in 
every way met their employers. They 
have, in their opinion, met their 
employers as controversialists in the 
fairest possible way in which the matter 
can be carried on under the circum- 
stances, and they deny that the district 
in which they have lived, most of them 
for many years, is in any sense disturbed. 
I should like to point out to the House 
that the majority of these men—I am 
talking of the 90,000 men who are out— 
had been living in the district for many 
years, and I think my _ honourable 
Friends will bear me out when I 
say that the occupation that they 
carry on is in many cases an_heredi- 
tary pursuit. There are families in 
Glamorganshire and Monmouthshire who 
for three or four generations have been 
carrying on this business, and thousands 
of those 90,000 men are responsible rate- 
payers. They own, either as freeholders 
or lessees, the houses in which they live, 
they have built the chapels in which 
they worship, and they have paid—I do 
not suppose they could do so now—the 
expense of carrying on their religious 
organisations. Let me give you an 
instance to show the character of the 
men concerned. Only two years ago, 
when the question of building a national 
college was concerned, these men actually 
subscribed £800 towards the building 
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fund, and before the county council of 
“Glamorganshire or Monmouthshire had 
taken any action whatever these men 
had founded scholarships and exhibitions 
to enable the more brilliant and the more 
capable of their children to go to this 
national institution. Now, that is the 
class of men that you are dealing with. 
Of course, I cannot set up a very high 
character for every one of those 90,000 
men, but the bulk of the men who are 
now standing side by side, and who are 
backing up their leaders engaged in this 
dispute, are responsible ratepayers of this 
country, and have raised a reasonable 
question for decision. Now, Sir, these 
men not only look upon the action of 
‘the authorities in bringing the military 
into the county as a kind of slur upon 
their character as law-abiding citizens, 
but they resent it as being a move on 
the part of the employers. They think 
it shows that the Government are taking 
sides in this quarrel. They do not under- 
stand the fine distinctions we have to 
draw in this House between the authority 
of the Home Secretary and of the 
justices, and I am bound to say that the 
action of the justices, unless it was abso- 
lutely necessary, which I do not believe, 
about 


was the most ill-advised step 
that could be taken in the _inte- 
rests of peace. Notwithstanding that, 


I do not think the situation is entirely 
unhopeful. As I have already said, the 
two great steps towards peace which have 
been taken in order to find out who are 
responsible for the negotiations on both 
sides now enable me to ask one or two 
questions of the right honourable Gentle- 
man the President of the Board of Trade. 
I refer in my Motion to the Conciliation 
Act of 1896, and I desire to call the 
attention of the House to the fact that 
four distinct powers are given to the 
President of the Board of Trade in this 
matter. In the first place, he may in- 
quire into the cause and circumstances 
of the difference ; in the second place, he 
may take such steps as may seem ex- 
pedient to for the purpose of 
enabling the parties to the difference to 
meet together, but that I pass by, be- 
cause I do not think it is relevant to the 
present case; in the third place 


him 





and 


there is distinct relevancy to the present 
matter here—paragraph (c), sub-section 1 
Mr. Brynmor Jones. 
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of section 2, says the President of the 
Board of Trade may— 
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“On the application of employers or work- 
men interested, and after taking into con- 
sideration the existence and adequacy of the 
means available for conciliation in the district 
or trade, and the circumstances of the case, 
appoint a person or persons to act as concilia- 
tor or as a board of conciliation.” 


Then there is the power, “on the appli. 
cation of both parties to the difference,” 
to appoint an arbitrator. In respect oi 
that, I should like to ask the right 
honourable Gentleman the President of 
the Board of Trade whether, in case the 
Provisional Committee should think it 
expedient to invite the Board of Trade 
to appoint an arbitrator, he will bring 
his power to bear upon the employers 
to assent to the appointment of some 
responsible citizen to take upon himself 
the burden of deciding all matters in 
dispute. I have had my say, and I will 
only add that in times of stress and 
suffering the workmen of this country 
naturally look to the House of Commons 
for some mention of their grievances, 
The men who are now engaged in this 
strike ask for the sympathy of their 
representatives in this House, and for 
the intervention, if that is possible, of 
the Government. I believe the discus- 
sion of this matter will do great good; 
it will strengthen the hands of the men, 
who are ready to resume negotiations in 
a reasonable spirit ; and I hope the right 
honourable Gentleman the President of 
the Board of Trade will indicate firmly 
and clearly his desire to exercise the 
power he possesses at the earliest possible 
moment. It is in this spirit, and in this 
hope, that I move the adjournment of 
the House. 

*Mr. S. T. EVANS (Glamorgan, Mid): 
I beg to second the Motion. I do not 
think any apology is due to the House 
for calling its attention to this matter, 
because it is a question of the utmost 
gravity, and amounts, in fact, to a serious 
national concern. I agree with my 
honourable Friend the Member for the 
Swansea District, and assure the Govern- 
ment that the Motion we are now making 
is not made in any spirit of condemna- 
tion for the past, but in the full belief 
that the time has now arrived when 
something should be done, and in rhe 
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hope and expectation that something will 
be done by the Government to bring to 
an end this terrible struggle, which has 
already wrought such mischief, and is 
causing increasing misery and distress, 
loss and destruction, in a whole province, 
every day it lasts. The right honourable 
Gentleman who presides over the Board 
of Trade knows perfectly well the im- 
portance of the situation. A deputation 
waited upon the right honourable Gentie- 
man as long ago as 9th May, and con 
that occasion he described the crisis in 
the following words— 


“It is to all intents and purposes a national 
calamity when a dispute of this kind occurs 
and when so many men are laid idle in an 
industry in which the country is so deeply 
interested.” 


These are not the words of exaggeration ; 
and that being the situation, it is for 
the employers to accede to what we now 
believe is the wish of the men—namely, 
that there should be intervention on the 
part of the Board of Trade to bring this 
deplorable dispute to an end. The 
honourable Member for the Swansea Dis- 
trict has referred to the number of men— 
nearly 100,000—who are affected by the 
strike in South Wales and Monmouth- 
shire: but, if we regard the matter from 
the point of view of the families, there 
are at least half a million of people 
dependent upon this struggle coming to 
un end at an early date. The output of 
the South Wales and Monmouth- 
shire coal field is 35,000,000 tons per 
annum, and the gravity of the situation 
will be at once seen when I mention that 
the Association of Coalmasters, who are 
concerned in this dispute, control about 
85 per cent. of this output. Therefore 
you have a stonpage of about 30,000,000 
tons per annum in one coal field in the 
United Kingdom. Moreover, several in- 
dusiries are affected by this stoppage. 
The honourable Member for the Swansea 
District has told the House that the 
wretchedness and misery which prevail at 
Barry and Cardiff amongst the people 
whose industry and employment depend 
upon the carrying on of the collieries 
cannot well be exaggerated. In a small 
circle surrounding Cardiff there are “7,000 
men employed as coal trimmers and in 
other employments connected with the 
shipping of coal who are out of work, 
and the loss of wages has been estimated 
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in that district alone at uot less 
than £12,000 per week. I am 


not going into all the details tra 
versed by the honourable Member for 
the Swansea District—the exhaustive 
statement of the honourable Member 
renders that unnecessary—but we ougit 
to remember, and I beg the right honour- 
able Gentleman the President of the 
Board of Trade to remember, that this 
lock-out has lasted for 12 weeks. There 
has not been such a stoppage of work 
in South Wales for over 20 years. In 
1874 there was a great strike covering 
the whole coal field. It lasted, unfortu- 
nately, 18 weeks ; but at that time there 
were only 20,000 colliers in the whole of 
the coal fields, whereas there are now 
130,000, and a calculation was made 
by so very careful a man as the late Lord 
Aberdare that the loss of wages in the 
1874 strike amounted to £3,000,000. 
Compare that with the immense number 
of men now employed, and it would not 
be an over-estimate to say that the loss in 
wages already amounted to something 
nearer £10,000,000. We ask now that 
the Government should do what they 
can to bring this struggle to an end. The 
right honourable Gentleman the Presi- 
dent of the Board of Trade has intimated, 
in answer to a question put to him from 
this side of the House, that he would not 
be unwilling to intervene if he were 
approached by both parties to this dis- 
pute, and if he thought his intervention 
would be of advantage. I trust I am not 
stating the views of the right honour- 
able Gentleman unfairly or inadequately. 
Now. Sir, so far as I have been able to 
observe, there have been many indica- 
tions on the part of the men that they 
are willing to allow the matter in dis- 
pute between them and their employers 
to be determined by the Board of 
Trade. The masters, on the other hand, 
have not, up till now, exhibited any desire 
for Government intervention. The accu- 
sation of the masters is, as I understand 
it, that the stoppage of work is a strike 
and not a lock-out, and that it was 
brought about by the conduct of the men 
in giving a certain notice. I desire to 
avoid controversial matter, but it is im- 
portant, as we are now the mouthpiece 
in this House more of the men than of 
the masters, that we should give reasons 
why we make this application for 
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intervention to the Government. It is 
important. also that we should point out 
that the accusation of the masters that 
the strike was brought about by the men 
is a statement made in error. The 
masters’ statement is contained in their 
manifesto, and is as follows— 


“Tn consequence of the workmen having 
given notice to terminate the sliding scale 
agreement, the employers were subsequently 
obliged to give notice for terminating con- 
tracts concurrently with the workmen’s 
notice, so that the stoppage is entirely due to 
the action of the workmen. The trouble has 
been entirely brought about by the workmen 
giving six months’ notice to put an end to the 





sliding scale agreement, which has secured 
peace and regular work in the district for 22 
years, and taking no steps for about four 


months to negotiate for a new agreement.” 


As far as I have been able to follow) 
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nated by their employers, and one finds 
it difficult to understand how they could 


have gone on working unless a new 
arrangement was come to. I do not 


think it is necessary for me now to vo 
in detail into what the demands of the 
men were at the commencement of the 
struggle, because the men, not on account 
of any want of faith in the justice of 
the demands they made, but in order, in 
some measure, to meet tlhiose 

employed them, have made modifications 
in their demands; and I will, 
sit down, ask the House to allow 
state what the present demands of 


W ha 


before i 
me to 
the 


men are, although I do not think it is 
necessary for me to say what they were 
|} at the commencement. But the answer 
| made to the men by the masters was a 
mere negative, and has been a mere 
negative from the beginning. [It is true 


the circumstances of the case, that is| 
not an accurate statement of the cause! 
of the difficulties. Undoubtedly, the} 
men in giving notice six months before! 
Ist April that they desired that the 
arrangement of the sliding scale which | 
with variations had continued for over| 
20 years should come to an_ end,| 
were quite within their rights,| 
because it was one of the terms between 
employers and men that either side 
might put an end to the arrangement 
upon giving six months’ notice; and it| 
has been thought by the men that they 
have not hitherto had as much as they 
are entitled to out of the profits of the 
important undertakings in which they 
are envaged. This is not the time, nor! 


is this the occasion, to debate that ques-| 
tion, but that was the opinion of a very 
large majority of colliers in South Wales. | 
That being so, no one, I am sure, who is) 
a fair-minded person will say that they | 
were not —e their rights in giving that 
notice. But, Sir, that was not a notice) 
to terminate Shaly work ; that was not a/| 
notice the effect of which must neces- 
sarily be that the collieries should be} 
closed ; and the counter notice which was | 
given by the employers was not in any 
sense rendered necessary by the notice 
given on behalf of the men. The; 
employers—in order, I am afraid, to force | 
the hands of the men in some measure 

—rave notice on the 28th February to 
terminate on the 3lst March or Ist April 
their employment entirely. Therefore, 
the workmen had their contracts termi- 


Mr. Evans. | 





| the 


| the Emergency Committee who have been 


acting for the employers have 
said and reiterated much more often 
than was necessary that they were pre- 
pared to discuss anything which the 
workmen had to lay before them. The 


always 


| workmen, through their Provisional Com- 


mittee, headed by my honourable Friend 
behind me, have on various casions 
stated to the masters the modifications 
in their demands which they are willing 
to make. But the reply of the masters 
has always been: We have put before 
you on the 11th April our terms, and 
those terms you must accept; those are 
the terms to which we adhere. It 


oc 


1S 


| necessary to consider for a moment what 


terms are which are embodied in this 
counter notice which the employers gave, 
| and which they posted up at most of 
the associated collieries on the 11th 
April, because those terms—apparently, 
like the laws of the Medes and Persians 

—are not to be altered, and it is impor- 
tant that the House should know what 
they are. First of all, the masters knew 
| perfectly well that the men were dis 


satisfied with the sliding scale. The 
answer was—‘a sliding scale we must 


have ; we will not deal with you on anr 
other terms than that you must agree to 
a sliding scale.” And, curiously enough, 
not the same scale as the old one, but 
2 much worse scale ; so much worse that 
the men think that, rightly or wrongly, 
it was devised by the masters to help 
them to pay the additional expense 
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which has been placed on them by the 
Compensation Act passed by the Govern- 
ment last year. By the new scale 
cfiered on the 11th April, whenever the 
selling price of coal, free on board at 
Cardiff, is under lls., the terms are 
much less than they were last year; and 
it is when the price of coal is low that 
the sliding scale has operated hardly on 
‘tthe men. The men, when the price is 
high, benefit; the shoe pinches, of 
course, as everycne knows, when the 
price of coal is low. By this alternative 
sliding scale when the prices are below 
11s. the scale is very much worse than the 
scale of 1893. Now, Sir, another provi- 
sion of these terms is that with this 
sliding scale, which the masters say the 
men shall work under hereafter, there 
shall be audits at lengthened intervals. 
One of the complaints of the men under 
the old scale is that the audits have not 
been frequent enough. It is natural 
enough that the men, when they see the 
selling price of coal going up, should 
desire that their wages also should go 
up; but they do not feel the benefit for 
two months, and they have asked that 
the audits should be more frequent in 
future. Nevertheless, the proposal was 
to extend, not limit, the period within 
which the audit should be made, and to 
make the audits four-monthly audits, in- 
stead of two-monthly audits. Moreover, 
the masters say, and it seems to mea most 
unreasonable demand, that whatever 
arrangement we come to, that arrange 
ment must continue for four years. Well, 
now, Sir, who can say, with the vicissi- 
tudes of trade and the other changes of 
circumstances in this important locality, 
it is fair to ask the men, and at a time 
when the men themselves are certainly 
dissatisfied with the present state of 
things, to agree that the new arrange- 
ment should be carried on for at least 
four years definitely? Sir, the final 
term in the counter terms of the 
masters is, and has been, and I am 
afraid will continue to be, a crux in 
the way of the men accepting any terms 
of this kind. The masters have, for the 
first time—almost for the first time, at 
any rate—insisted as part of the terms 
of employment of their workmen that the 
system which is known by the name of 
the discharge note system should prevail 
in the whole district. I will tell the 
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House shortly what that discharge note 
system is. It has been conceived in 
order that when a workman has come, 
say, from a colliery where there is a 
strike or a lock-out and seeks employ- 
ment at some other colliery in the coal- 
field, the employers in that colliery 
should know from what works the work- 
man comes; and if a workman comes 
from a works where there has been a 
strike or a lock-out, there is at once a 
black mark put against that man, and 
there is no hope er chance of his obiain- 
ing any employment at all. The dis- 
charge note is insisted upon, for para 
graph 12 of the masters’ notice of the 
{lth April, to which I have referred, is 
as follows— 


“No workman will be employed at this 
colliery without producing his discharge, or 
his last pay ticket from his last employment, 
and it is a condition of his employment that 
on his engagement his last discharge er pay 
ticket shall be given up by him to his 
employers.” 


There has been in these circumstances 
a deadlock. I have in some particulars 
expressed my opinion of the fairness of 
the demands on the one side and the 
demands that are made on_ the 
other. I do not desire to set 
myself up as a judge of them at 
all. The serious fact we have got to 
consider now in the House of Commons 
is that there is a complete deadlock 
between masters and men. What is to 
be done! The effect cannot be possibly 
exaggerated. Its effect upon the collieries 
of the district is tremendous. I will give 
the House just a few figures to illustrate 
the position. The quantity of coal 
shipped from Cardiff, Newport, Swansea, 
and Llanelly, both foreign and coastwise, 
during May, 1897, amounted to 1,719,022 
tons ; in the corresponding month of this 
year, May, 1298, that quantity fell to 
£95,929 tons, showing that in 1897 the 
quantity in tons of coal shipped at the 
four ports which I have named over that 
shipped in May last was 1,223,000 tons— 
practically a million and a quarter of 
tons shipped in one month more than in 
the corresponding period of this year. 
Just one other set of figures. Taking 
three railways which are iocal—the 
Barry, the Rhymney, and the Taff 
Vale—the traffic which those three rail- 
ways have lost from the commencement 
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of the strike up to the th 
June was as follows:—Barry, £44,235 ; 
Rhymney, £20,066; and Taff Vale, 
£80,001, making up a total on the three 
railways from Ist April to 6th June of 
£144,302. In addition to that, there 
was also a diminution of traffic on the 
Great Western Railway of about £62,000 
in that period, and a great portion of 
that, as honourable Members are aware, 
was actually due to diminished coal 
traffic. There is also a very serious diver- 
sion in the market. People are discover- 
ing that for the special purposes for which 
South Wales coal has been sold there is 
other coal in other parts of the world 
which is said to be as good. There 
was « letter from oir. Pyman Watson in 
the Western Mail of the 14th April, 
1898, a short extract from which I will 
read. He wrote— 


“We have the Roumanian contract. We 
offered 30,000 tons Newcastle coal to keep 
them going till the Welsh strike is over. They 
reply they have bought 30,000 tons of German 
coal for shipment at Rotterdam at a lower 
price.” 


On 20th May a contract of 80,000 tons 
for the Roumanian Government railways 
at £1 2s. 8d. a ton was lost to South 
Wales, and Germany supplied it at £1 
a ton. On Ist June the Austrian Lloyd 
bought 25,000 tons of Australian coai 
for Trieste requirements. The Welsh 
coal displaced by German coal 
amounted in the month of May to 
29,041 tons. That is a _ very 
serious matter, not merely for the work- 
men in the district, but an extremely 
serious matter also for the employers, the 
owners of collieries, and the owners of 
royalties. Moreover, we know perfectly 
well that these dislocations of markets, 
once they have taken place, are not so 
casily restored. Once you have customers 
driven away from a certain market it is 
a very difficult thing indeed to get them 
back into that same market again. 
Moreover, Sir, I must refer before I sit 
down to tne danger wnich has threatened 
the peace and good order in the district. 
Now, my learned Friend who preceded 
me made some statements, without 
colour, and with every desire to be fair 
with regard to the importation of the 
military into the county of Glamorgan 
and the county of Monmouth. Sir, that 
is an extremely important 
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Fortunately, we are able to say in 
this House that there has been no 
rioting, that there has been no 
disturbance in the locality at all, 
which would justify the importation of 
the military. Reading from a newspaper 
which sides more with the employers 
than with the employed—that is why 
I have it—reading from the 
Western of llth June, I find 


chosen 
Mail 


these words— 


“It is full time that some definite steps were 
taken towards settlement, for, in addition to 
the vast amount of suffering which the stop- 
page is causing not only to the colliers and 
their families, but to thousands of othe 
workers who have no part in the struggle. 
there are ominous indications of trouble. and 
possibly violence, in certain parts of the dis- 
trict. It is a noteworthy fact that over 
100,000 men in a small area have been idle for 
over 10 weeks, and yet there have been practi- 
cally no offences against the law amongst the 
whole of them.” 


A few days later in the same newspaper | 
find this— 


“In connection with all the allegations of 
seething lawlessness in the valleys, which, pre- 
vious to the arrival of the military, only gave 
rise to a small hustling at which even the 
police laugh, and of which a half-witted lad 
is the only trophy, the authors seem to have 
been worked up to a striking degree of deter- 
mination. Meantime the objects of all 
this lethal energy, the idle collier and his wife 
and children, dreamily delight in the gay 
pageant of military display and line the roads 
in good-humoured thousands when the troops 
march out.” 


Can anything be more eloquent as a 
protest against the importation of the 
militarv into these districts than the con- 
duct of some of those workmen who are 
allowed by their fellow-workmen to con- 
tinue work—the outside fitters and 
enginemen and other persons employed in 
the Albion Colliery? There, it appears, 
the military were stationed near where 
these men had been working, and the 
men said that they would not do another 
stroke of work until the military were 
removed, and the military were with- 
drawn, and the men went on working in 
peace, and without molestation, to keep 
the collieries safe and sound for the 
owners. Iam not blaming the President 
of the Board of Trade or the Home Secre- 
tary for what has been done: they may 
not be responsible : but the men in these 
localities believe that the military were 
down by one side of the 
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disputants, and that the importation vi 
the military into the locality was due 
to the representations of the masters 
in the first instance, and that the 
object of it was to terrorise the men into 
terms of submission held out by 
the masters. I do not know how closely 
honourable Members of this House have 
been following this dispute and the 
amount of starvation it has entailed in 
South Wales. I will give one or two in- 
stances of the suffering that has taken 
place, not merely in those localities 
directly affected by the strike, but also 
in those shipping ports to which allusions 
have been made— 


“From the 5th of May to the 22nd of June 
42,504 persons were relieved, 6,733 gallons of 
soup and 14,054 loaves of bread being con- 
sumed at the Bute soup kitchen.” 


Now that indicates the suffering which 
had taken place in that locality ; but, if 
I may trespass upon the attention of the 
House, I will read one or two typical 
cases— 


“Many of the men are away ‘on tramp,’ 

looking for work, and the women have sold 
everything possible. Doleful tales are told 
about the manner in which the household 
goods have gone to the pawnbrokers. First 
the pictures and ornaments, then the furni- 
ture, even to the bedstead and the bedding ; 
the plates and dishes and cups have gone one 
or two at a time for a few pence with which 
to buy bread; then they have been obliged to 
take away the very clothes. Only two days 
ago a woman went to the committee to appeal 
for help. She had sold her last chemise, and 
her _ clothing was an old petticoat and an 
equally old dress, with a pair of boots and 
stockings; and she was only one of dozens 
that are known to be in a similar plight. A 
glance inside some of the houses shows how 
far this sort of work has gone, for there is 
nothing to be seen but the bare walls. 
Amongst the cases relieved by the committee 
are the following: A woman had been living 
with six children, all under eight years of age, 
upon the barest crusts. Everything she could 
sell went to the pawnbroker, and at last for 
two days all they had to eat were two raw 
cabbages. But this is not all the woman’s 
sufferings. She had not paid her rent, and the 
bailiffs were sent to her house to distrain or 
evict.” 
And here I may say parenthetically 
that the only disturbances which have 
occurred, such as they are, have arise1 
from the fact that the arrears of rent 
have been enforced by the landlords in 
these places, while the people are suffer- 
ing from staravation— 


“ A coal trimmer’s wife is left at home with 
six children while the man is away looking 
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for work. She has been ill and had had no 
food, when she applied on Thursday evening, 
since Sunday, and was suckling a child. 

an almost similar case a woman was found 
with a baby only a few months old. The woman 
had had nothing to eat for two days, and for 
the same period the child had been sucking 
at an empty bottle, and all that it had 
received was some water.” 


To read these statements, which are not 
in any way exaggerated, is absolutely 
heartrending even to the most callous 
individual, and the whole situation may 
be summed up in the words of an indi- 
vidual who had no interest in the matter, 
but who simply went down to see what 
the situation really was. He summed it 
up in these words— 


“It is the slow, pitiless, legal, civilised 
murder of a whole province far more tragic 
than any battlefield.” 


And we know that many of the best 
of the workmen have been going about 
stone-breaking! And these are the best 
class of workmen employed in any indus- 
try which this country can show! I hope 
I am not prejudiced when I say that you 
cannot point to any body of men who 
are a finer and nobler set of men than 
these coal miners of South Wales and 
Monmouthshire. We desire that the 
present state of things should come to 
a speedy end. What is the attitude of 
the men? I am desirous of showing that 
the men are ready and willing to come to 
a settlement ; nay, more than that, they 
implore the Government to step in and 
enforce a settlement. As long ago as 
last February they offered that the 
matters which could not be arranged by 
the representatives of both sides should 
be referred to an arbitrator. Again, on 
the 12th of April, a resolution was come 
to by the representatives of the men, and 
again the offer was made to submit the 
differences between them to an arbitrator. 
This offer was refused by the employers, 
and then again it was made by the men 
upon 26th April. The right honourable 
Gentleman the President of the Board of 
Trade knows perfectly well what steps 
have been taken and what has been done 
in order to endeavour to bring the 
Government to do something in this 
matter. What the right honourable 
Gentleman is empowered to do was 
pointed out by my honourable Friend 
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behind me. He cannot enforce an arbi- 
tration unless both parties consent, but 
he is not in consequence quite powerless. 
He has a right to hold an inquiry, and 
say to the employers and to his Govern- 
ment as well, “This is a matter 
of great national interest. Your ships 
cannot go on their way, and the time has 
come when, in the interests of commerce, 
the disputes between masters and men 
shall come to an end, and that they shall 
submit the matter to an arbitrator.” 
We ask the right honourable Gentleman 
to intervene in the _ interests of 
commerce, of the public peace, and in the 
far higher and more sacred interests of 
humanity, to relieve the loss and suffer- 
ing caused by the deadlock, the continu- 
ance of which will work untold mischief 
and disaster, and be an indelible blot 
on our civilisation. 


*Masor WYNDHAM-QUIN (Glamorgan, 
S.): The constituency which I have the 
henour to represent is very materially 
affected by the struggle so ably described 
by the two honourable Gentlemen who 
have just spoken. I venture to intervene 
for a few moments to show the House 
what has taken place. I desire, in the 
first place, to express my general con- 
currence with the views and facts that 
have been stated by them. I do not 
think that they have in any way exag- 
gerated the unhappy situation as it now 
exists. No one can feel more strongly 
than I do how disastrous the present 
situation is, and how far-reaching its 
effects for evil may be. Still, at the 
same time, I cannot see how a discussion 
here can in any way assist legislation 
in a matter of this kind. I can- 
not see how the House can constitute 
itself a judge in labour disputes ; 
nor how, by any _ resolution that 
we may pass, the House can intervene in 
a dispute between masters and men. Pos- 
sibly if we did so we might do more harm 
than good, and any intervention on our 
part would be resented both by masters 
and men. At the same time, I should 
fail in my duty to the constituency that I 
represent if I were to disparage any 
action which the right honourable Gentle- 
man the President of the Board of 
Trade may have in contemplation to 
bring about the termination of this labour 
dispute. Indeed, I join with my honour- 
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able Friends who have just spoken in ask- 
ing him if the time has not arrived when 
he might successfully intervene, and do 
everything he can to bring about a satis- 
factory settlement. I do so, not only on 
behalf of those masters and men whom 1 
represent in this House, and who are 
parties to the struggle about which we are 
speaking, but I do so also the more par- 
ticularly on behalf of those men, women, 
and children who dwell in other than the 
colliery districts, who are no parties to 
the struggle, but who are dependent for 
their daily bread on the supply of coal 
that may be sent down to the seaports. 
I may say that my constituents have 
suffered more in this connection than those 
of any other division in South Wales. In 
Barry and Penarth, two towns which I 
have the honour to represent, there are 
no less than 3,000 adults and 5,000 
children receiving daily relief from 
the soup kitchens. The local bodies 
have done all they can by institut- 
ing relief works to mitigate the distress. 
Voluntary subscriptions have also been 
freely given, but I very much fear 
that both these sources cf assistance 
are rapidly becoming exhausted; 
and I cannot contemplate without 
feelings of extreme sympathy and 
ot horror what may happen if this 
unhappy warfare is unduly prolonged. 
Now, Sir, the honourable Member for 
Mid Glamorgan has told us that in his 
opinion it is improper to import military 
forces into the coal fields of South Wales. 
I do not wish to say for one moment 
that the act was judicious or injudicious. 
I think I may claim to have had a certain 
amount of experience as to the employ- 
ment of the military in aid of the civil 
power, and I unhesitatingly state from 
the experience I have gained that there 
are occasions when the presence of troops 
in a district does more harm than good, 
inasmuch as it acts as an irritant to the 
people of a district who may not possibly 
have contemplated any violence or any 
breach of the peace whatsoever. That is 
my experience. At the same time, I am 
bound to admit that there are occasions 
when it is absolutely essential that the 
military should be present, and when it 
might be impossible to get them there 
from another district, to take part in the 
prevention of violence or outrage, and I 
have no doubt whatsoever that the local 
authority in the district of which we are 
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speaking only called upon the assistance 
of the military forces after having very 
carefully considered the situation, and 
having come to the conclusion that it 
would be dangerous, in the interests of 
public peace and the welfare of the 
locality, not to have troops actualiy 
located in the district in which they 
might be required. I do not wish to 
enter into statistics such as have already 
been fully gone into by the mover and 
seconder of this Motion. My honour- 
able and learned Friend the Member for 
Mid Glamorgan stated that in his opinion 
the sliding-scale principle was a mistake. 


*Mr. EVANS: No; I did not say that. 
I expressed no opinion at all. 


*Masgor WYNDHAM-QUIN : In that case 

no doubt the argument must be wrong ; 
because I do not think anything has done 
more to preserve peace and keep South 
Wales colliers from strikes than the 
principle of the sliding scale. I earnestly 
hope that in any arrangement that 
might be brought about in the future for 
the settlement of the dispute the sliding- 
scale principle will still be applied to the 
coal district of South Wales. My 
honourable and learned Friend found 
fault with the masters for insisting that 
there should be at least a four years’ 
contract entered into. He pointed out 
the great danger that might arise from 
the diversion of our foreign market. In 
my opinion nothing could be more hurt- 
ful to our foreign market than that there 
should be an uncertainty as to the con- 
tinuation of our industry at home; and 
unless we make it well known to our 
foreign customers that our contracts will 
be continued for a substantial time, like 
four years, I do not think we shall be very 
likely to obtain custom from them all. 
Sir, I do not wish to say any more. I 
feel most forcibly that the right honour- 
able Gentleman the President of the 
Board of Trade should do whatever he 
possibly can to put an end to this um 
fortunate struggle. A more disastrous 
dispute I do not think has taken place 
in the Labour world in the present 
generation. 


*Sir W. HARCOURT (Monmouthshire) : 
I am very glad the honourable and 
gallant Gentleman who has just sat down 
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concurred practically with the Motion of 
my honourable and learned Friend behin-1 
me. But I cannot agree with him in the 
observation he made in the beginning of 
his remarks that this discussion would 
be of no use. Why, the object of this 
discussion is to impress upon the Presi- 
dent of the Board of Trade the expediency 
—indeed, the necessity—of taking some 
action. Now, if it were the object of 
this discussion to thrash out the merits 
of the dispute as between employers and 
employed, I should be in accord with the 
honourable and gallant Gentleman in vhay 
that would not be useful or expedient 
to discuss at the present moment. 
The Motion merely declares that the 
time has arrived when Her Majesty’s 
Government, under the provision of the 
Conciliation Act, should take some 
action; and that, I think, is a very 
proper subject of discussion at the present 
moment, and I hope it will be success- 
fully discussed. In that I hope we shall 
have the support of the honourable and 
gallant Gentleman who has just spoken. 
[ do not go into any of the details of the 
misery and suffering and the loss which 
are being experienced in consequence of 
this unhappy dispute ; they are too well 
known—they are known to every Mem- 
ber of this House. It is felt that it is 
not only a local disaster but that it is 
a great national evil; and in such a con- 
dition of things it is felt that it is clearly 
the duty of the Executive Government 
to exercise whatever powers they have, 
be they greater or be they less, to put 
an end to this great national evil. I am 
not going to blame the right honourable 
Gentleman for not having interfered 
earlier. As he knows, I took part in the 
deputation which came to him six weeks 
ago. We then all entertained the hope, 
and expressed the opinion that matters 
might come to an early settlement. That 
was six weeks ago, and that hope can 
no longer be entertained. Therefore, 
in my opinion at least, the time 
has come when the Government should 
exercise what powers they possess, 
whether they be successful or not—when 
they should fulfil their duty in at least 
making the attempt. We often hear it 
said that the Government cannot act 
unless both parties come together. We 
know that they have not done so; I 
have no authority at the present moment 
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for saying that they are likely to do it. 
But that is not what Parliament contem- 
plated in the Conciliation Act ; it contem- 
plated action where neither of the parties 
came to him in the first instance. Let us 
assume that at the present moment 
neither party is prepared to come and 
ask for the right honourable Gentle- 
man’s intervention. In the second clause 
of the Act power is given to the Presi- 
dent of the Board of Trade to inquire 
into the causes and circumstances of a 
dispute. That is a power which the right 
honourable Gentleman possesses, quite 
irrespective of any action or solicitation 
from either party. It may be said that 
this might be useless at the present time. 
I do not think so. First of all I think the 
action of the Executive Government in 
coming forward would be an authoritative 
recognition of the national character of 
the evil. In the next place, it would 
give us an authentic account of the 
real position of the parties. You read in the 
newspapers, and you hear statements at 
neetings on the one side and the other, 
is to what is their true attitude, but at 
present we have no official account of the 
real character of the differences. We 
ought to have it, and the right honour- 
able Gentleman might send down a fitting 
person, clothed with the authority of the 
Government, to make inquiry, and the 
employers would have to come forward 
and say what they demanded, and what 
they are prepared to do. On the other 
hand, the employees could place before 
that authority and the country what is 
the character of their demands; and I 
cannot help thinking that a thorough in- 
quiry at the present moment under the 
authority of the Government would have 
some tendency at least to bring this 
dispute to an end. At all events, it ought 
to be tried. If it failed, then the failure 
would be deeply regretted ; but here is a 
power given by Parliament to the Govern- 
ment which has not yet been tried. The 
object of the Motion, I think, is to urge 
on the right honourable Gentleman at 
least to try and exercise of this power. On 
the Second Reading of the Bill the right 
honourable Gentleman said— 


“There was a provision of the Bill to 
which the Government attached considerable 
importance; it was the provision which em- 
powered the Board of Trade to intervene on 
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their own initiative with the view of bring- 
ing the parties together, under a chairman 
to be mutually agreed upon, or, failing that, 
fixed by the Board of Trade.” 


That is a power which has not yet been 
tried; it is a weapon in_ the 
armoury of the right honourable 
Gentleman; and one of the objects of 
this Motion is to urge him to use it. 
That is the real meaning of the Bill, and 
the preliminaries were provided with this 
object. The Bill was passed by the right 
honourable Gentleman himself, and it 
justifies him in acting upon his own initia 
tive, and in trying, in his own words, to 
ascertain what are the differences be 
tween the parties, and endeavouring to 
assist them. That is exactly what we 
are asking the right honourable Gentle- 
man to do in the first instance, and even 
if he had no success with either party 
an authoritative inquiry of this kind 
would assist him in endeavouring to 
arrive at an understanding. Well, Sir, 
that is the first step. Then, in sub- 
section (c) of the Billit is provided that— 


“On the application of the employers or 
workmen interested, and after taking into con- 
sideration the existence and adequacy of means 
available for conciliation in the district or 
trade and the circumstances of the case,” 


the Board of Trade may— 


“appoint a person to act as conciliator or as 
a board of conciliation.” 


Here, again, you do not want the consent 
of both parties. If either party were to 
come forward to ask the President of the 
Board of Trade to appoint a conciliator 
he has the power to do so. Well, I 
imagine it may be quite possible, and I 
hope that it is even probable, that in the 
course of that inquiry one or other of 
the parties would come forward and ask 
the right honourable Gentleman to 
appoint a conciliator, and in that case 
he has the power to appoint such a 
person, and then it is provided that— 


“Tf any person is so appointed to act as 
conciliator, he shall inquire into the causes 
and circumstances of the difference by com- 
munication with the parties, and otherwise 
shall endeavour to bring about a settlement of 
the difference, and shall report his proceedings 
to the Board of Trade.” 


Well, here are two methods, one of which 
requires no consent from anybody, and 
has for its object only to ascertain what 
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is the actual position of the parties with 
regard to one another, what are the con- 
ditions of the trade, and what are the 
counter-claims on either side. If, as my 
honourable and learned Friends, who 
have more means of local knowledge than 
I can pretend to have upon this subject, 
are of opinion that it is not impossible 
that the right honourable Gentleman 
may have a request from one of the 
parties to intervene, then he can appoint 
a conciliator. I venture to say that in 
the situation in which we now find our- 
selves, there is no method or instrument 
with which he has been armed by Parlia- 
ment which the right honourable Gentle 
man is not bound to employ for the pur- 
pose of bringing about a settlement. Sir, 
this discussion has been conducted, and I 
hope will be continued, in a most mode- 
rate and reasonable spirit; but I think 
we ought to urge upon the Government 
that they should come forward, and that 
we ought to help them in coming forward 
with the assurance that they will be sup- 
ported by the opinion of the House of 
Commons, on both sides, in endeavouring 
to bring about a settlement. 


*Mr. J. LOWTHER (Thanet): No, no! 


*Srr W. HARCOURT: The right 
honourable Gentleman says “No, no!” 
but he has only just come in. 


*Mr. LOWTHER: The right honourable 
Gentleman spoke of both sides having 
agreed to intervention. 


*Sm W. HARCOURT: I meant the 
majority on both sides, but I could never 
venture to speak for the right honourable 
Gentleman himself. I say that I hope 
both sides will desire to support and 
authorise the Government in coming for- 
ward and endeavouring to use all the 
means at their disposal to bring these 
parties together, and to bring to a conclu- 
sion this dispute which has produced such 
melancholy and disastrous results. 


THe PRESIDENT or tue BOARD or 
TRADE (Mr. C. T. Riven, Croydon) : 
Sir, no one will, I am sure, complain for 
a moment of those honourable Members 
who are peculiarly interested in this 
matter for having brought forward this 
motion on a subject which is one of the 
most extreme importance, and one on 
which we should all be glad to think 
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that we could see our way to bring about 


a settlement. I am sure that I need not 
say how entirely I sympathise with what 
has been said by honourable Gentlemer 
opposite with regard to the distress 
which undoubtedly does prevail in the 
district affected by this trade dispute. 
And, Sir, much as we may sympathise 
with all that has been said on that sub- 
ject, our sympathy will probably be ex- 
tended to a larger extent to those inno- 
cent sufferers who themselves have 
nothing whatever to do with this partict- 
lar dispute, but who suffer as much, and 
perhaps more, from the continuance of 
the dispute than those who are actually 
and actively engaged in it. So far as 
the workmen are concerned, I am glad to 
think that there is not that great am punt 
of distress which some people imagined, 
as they have, undoubtedly, in the course of 
their years of continuous employment, 
frugally, and properly, laid aside no incon- 
siderable amount of money. The honour- 
able Gentleman who seconded this Motion 
spoke, I think, of the efforts which the 
workmen had made in a social direction, 
and we know that, as a matter of fact, 
they are undoubtedly in possession of 
more funds than was at one time sup- 
posed. That result goes to show both 
that they are frugal and saving, and also 
that they have had wages which have 
enabled them to be frugal and saving. 
But, Sir, those who are suffering most 


are people who are not directly 
engaged in the strike, but who are 


affected by it; and I am sure that there 
is no Minister and no individual Member 
oi this House who would not gladly do 
everything that he could, and everything 
that lay in his power, to bring to an end 
a condition of things entailing so much 
suffering and distress. But there is the 
other consideration which the honourable 
Gentleman advanced—namely, that this 
is a matter of great concern to the public 
at large, and from every point of view. 
So far as I am concerned, and the Goverr- 
ment of which I am a Member, I can 
assure honourable Gentlemen that if we 
do not do exactly what it is their desire 
we should do, although we may not pro- 
pose as much as they say it is right we 
should do, it is not because we do not 
feel the extent of this calamity, or that 
we do not desire to move in the same 
direction as themselves, but because we 
believe that the end which we all desire 
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to attain may be more effectually gained 
by the course which we intend to pursue. 
Both the mover and the seconder of the 
Motion entered into some amount of 
detail with regard to the questions in 
dispute. I do not think this House 
is a tribunal which can adequately discuss 
those questions, and therefore I hope it 
will excuse me if I do not go into the 
matters in dispute or attempt to draw 
any inference from the course of events 
which would not assist us in our delibera- 
tions, especially having regard to the 
fact that if I were to attempt to give e 
decision in the matter it might lead me 
to take up a position prejudicial to the 
duty which I may have to discharge in 
this matter. The right honourable 
Gentleman who has just spoken has 
made a very earnest appeal to the 
Government to use all the powers which 
are conferred upon them by the ‘Concilia- 
tion Act for the purpose of putting an 
end to this dispute if possible. Now, 
Sir, I think it is advisable for me to 
say here that, in my view, the Concilia- 
tion Act was passed with a desire on the 
part of all those who took part in the 
discussion upon it that it should be 
simply a Conciliation Act, and should not 
be in any way taken as an Act meant 
to compel either one party or the other 
to settle their disputes in the manner 
suggested by the Act. In fact, my 
recollection is perfectly clear that on the 
discussion upon the Bill in the Grand 
Committee there was no one who spoke 
more strongly against turning the Con- 
ciliation Act into a Coercion Act than 
those Members who were representative 
of Labour in this House. I think the 
honourable Gentleman the Member for 
Battersea was one of those who most 
strongly deprecated that it should be 
in any way changed from what it was 
intended to be, namely, a Bill to enable 
the parties who were in difference to 
come to an agreement. Well, now, Sir, 
what has been my action in this matter’ 
The right honourable Gentleman oppo- 
site spoke as if we had taken no action 


in the matter up to the present 
moment. 

*Sir W. HARCOURT: I do not wish 
to be misunderstood. I said there 


should be an inquiry as a public and 
official act, but I did not suggest that 
the right honourable Gentleman has, as 
he says, made private inquiries. 


President of Board of Trade. 
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Tue PRESIDENT or rue BOARD or 


TRADE: Yes, Sir; I will come to 
that in a moment. Well, Sir, the 
right honourable Gentleman appealed to 
me as to whether or not the Act could 
not be really put in force unless both 
parties were agreed. Well, I should be 
very sorry to limit the powers of the Act 
within those limits. I do not think it 
is necessary that both parties should 
agree, but I do think that it is extremely 
desirable, because, having regard to the 
fact that this is a Conciliation Act, there 
is not very much chance of its being 
worked successfully if one or the other 
party is determined to come to no other 
settlement than the one which they have 
put forward. The right honourable Gen- 
tleman has insisted that we ought to 
make a public inquiry. Now, Sir, there 
is nothing whatever in the Act, there is 
nothing which took place in the discus- 
sions in the House or in the discussion 
ir the Committee, which at all pointed to 
this inquiry to which the right honour- 
able Gentleman alluded as being a public 
inquiry. On the contrary, if it had ever 
been intended that this inquiry should be 
a public inquiry, certainly Parliament 
would have laid down some lines in the 
Act with regard to the mode in which 
the inquiry should be carried on, and 
the power which should be conferred upon 
the Board of Trade to carry out a public 
inquiry successfully. But there _ is 
nothing of the kind. Does the right 
honourable Gentleman advocate that wit- 
nesses should be summoned, that they 
should be put upon oath, that counsel 
should appear, and that witnesses should 
be compelled to attend? There were 
provisions in the Bill, as it was originally 
brought into this House, dealing with 
questions of arbitration, and giving to 
the Board of Trade power to summor 
witnesses, and so on, but that is all. Both 
in the House of Commons and in the 
Committee any idea of that kind was 
repudiated. There was never one singl¢: 
word said which would lead the House 
to suppose that the inquiry sugg>sted 
was to be a public inquiry. But, Sir, 
of course there are other inquiries, and 
from a very early stage of this dispute 
inquiries were made, not once, but 
repeatedly. I myself sent down one of 
the ablest members of the Labour De- 
partment of the Board of Trade to South 
Wales, with a view of making inquiry as 
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to the circumstances and the facts of the 
case, and also with a view of inquiry into 
the possibility of successful intervention 
in that early stage, and this gentleman 
saw the leaders on both sides of this 
dispute, and made his Report. 


Mr. W. MORGAN (Glamorgan, 
Rhondda): Who were the gentlemen 
whom he saw? 


Toe PRESIDENT or tHz BOARD or 
TRADE: Well, Sir, I could not at once 
give the names, but he certainly saw one 
or other of those who were amongst the 
responsible leaders on the part of the 
men, and also those who were the leaders 
on the part of the masters. He saw on 
both sides those who were responsible 
men, and who were members of the 
organisation on either side. 


Mr. D. A. THOMAS (Merthyr Tydvil) : 
Will that report be made public? 


THE PRESIDENT or tHe BOARD or 
TRADE: No, certainly not. The Report 
was made to me, and I beg to 
say here that if honourable Gentlemen 
wish to tie us down in regard to these 
inquiries, and in regard to our action 
under the Conciliation Act, they could 
aot do more than demand that we should 
publish the result of all our inquiries. 
It is of the greatest importance that we 
should be able to send down and have 
confidential intercourse with those who 
are engaged in the matter, on both sides, 
for it is by those means that we can hope 
to bring about that peace which we 
should not be able to do if we published 
all the details of our inquiries. 


Mr. D. A. THOMAS: Will the right 
honourable Gentleman publish the Re- 
port?) We are asking now for a public 
inquiry. 

Tue PRESIDENT or tuz BOARD or 
TRADE: I am informing the House 
as to the kind of inquiry which 
I think the Act points at, and the kind 
of inquiry we are making in this par- 
ticular case, and the honourable 


Gentleman will perhaps gather that I 
am not favourable to a public inquiry. 
I do not think that a public inquiry would 
be at all advantageous ; and I cannot, I 
am sorry to say, accept the proposal of 
the right honourable Gentleman who has 
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just sat down that it would be at all 
likely to bring about a settlement of the 
dispute if we undertook the inquiry he 
points to—an inquiry which, I am satis- 
fied, was not contemplated by the Act or 
by any of those who spoke on the subject. 
But then, Sir, the right honourable 
Gentleman says there is another power 
which we possess, and which we can 
exercise without the request of either one 
party or the other, namely, to bring the 
parties together. That is what we have 
been endeavouring to do. That was 
exactly the reason for the inquiry, be 
cause we found in the course of a very 
large number of disputes settled under 
the Act that the first thing we ought 
to aim at was to get the parties concerned 
together round a table for the purpose 
of discussing their differences. I have 
endeavoured to do that, and, although the 
suggestion I made, namely, that delegates 
should be appointed, and that there 
should be large consultative committees 
along with them, was not adopted ; some 
thing else, which I think much better, 
was adopted. Although there was opposi- 
tion on the part of the men to my pro. 
posal, a better system was ultimately 
arranged, and a committee was appointed, 
composed of masters and men, and they 
met together for the purpose of discussing 
the questions in dispute. Unfortunately, 
the discussions which have taken place 
have not resulted in progress being made 
up to the present. The masters have put 
forward their proposals, and the men 
theirs; and, although I understand ihe 
representatives of the men have been 
endowed with the plenary powers desired 
by the masters, they have only been en- 
dowed with plenary powers of a modified 
character—that is to say, they have 
plenary powers to settle the dispute, 
but plenary powers have not been con- 
ferred on them to discuss with the 
masters and set up terms other than 
those they were empowered to set up. 
Those are plenary powers to a certain 
extent, but not the full plenary powers 
necessary for the purpose of bringing to a 
satisfactory conclusion a discussion of this 
kind. I understand that the masters have 


been always perfectly ready to discuss 
with the representatives of the men any 
proposals they have put forward, but the 
men have not felt that they were 
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authorised to discuss the propositions of 
the masters, and they have contented 
themselves with simply putting forward 
their own terms, and .so matters have 
come to a deadlock. 


*Mr. BRYNMOR JONES: I would ask 
the right honourable Gentleman whether 
the Provisional Committee are not 
authorised to refer all matters in dis- 
pute to arbitration! I am told so. 


Tue PRESIDENT or tHe BOARD or 
TRADE: I have not heard that that is 
80; but, of course, that is a matter 
which, as the right honourable Gentle- 
man knows, I am not empowered under 
the Act to insist upon unless both 
parties come to me for the purpose. 
At present there is a joint committee ; 
one side makes their proposal, and the 
other side theirs ; there has been no real 
discussion, but there has been no separa- 
tion of the committee, and, as far as [ 
understand, matters are assuming within 
the last day or two a somewhat more 
favourable aspect. I do not know 
whether any honourable Gentleman, who 
can speak on behalf of the committee, 
will be able to confirm what has been 
stated to me on authority to-day— 
namely, that in several of the largest 
collieries the men have within the iast 
few days met and passed a resolution 
requesting the provisional committee to 
take the necessary steps by a ballot of 
the workmen in the associated col- 
lieries on the question of negotiating 
with the employers on the basis of the 
scale determined on March 31st last, and 
some modifications of the employers’ 
terms. I am told that resolution has 
been passed by several of the largest 
collieries, and that it was likely to be 
concurred in by several others. If that 
be the case, surely it would be in the 
last degree inexpedient that the Board 
of Trade should at a moment like this 
attempt any such intervention as that 
which has been shadowed by the right 
honourable Gentleman and other people. 
I certainly will not say that under cer- 
tain circumstances it would not be my 
duty to intervene, but, as the right 
honourable Gentleman knows, I. cannot 
appoint a conciliator without application 
from one or other of the two parties. 
Surely, if there has been this great desire 
to which honourable Gentlemen on the 
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other side of the House have given 
expression, on the part of the men to 
have some kind of intervention by the 
Board of Trade, why have they nov 
applied to the Board of Trade to appoint 
a conciliator? There has not been the 
smallest attempt or any suggestion of 
that kind. Question after question has 
been asked in the House of Commons on 
the subject, and I have stated in explicit 
terms that I cannot do anything of the 
kind without an application from one 
party or the other, and notwithstanding 
the fact that I have repeatedly pointed 
that out there has not been the least 
approach on the part of the representa 
tives of the men for the purpose of having 
a conciliator appointed. It is quite true 
that county councils and other public 
authorities have made suggestions of that 
kind to me, but that did not bring the 
application within the Act; and I have 
been warned by some of the representa 
tives of the men that any independent 
suggestion of that kind is not to ve 
listened to, and that the only authorised 
persons to make such an application are 
the provisional committee, and no such 
application has come from them. I have 
been warned of that by an important 
member of the provisional committee cf 
the workmen, and, therefore, if no step 
of that kind has been taken, pray put 
the blame where the blame ought to be, 
not on the President of the Board of 
Trade, who is unable to act without an 
application. 


AN HONOURABLE MEMBER: We are not 
blaming you. 


THe PRESIDENT or tHe BOARD or 
TRADE: Perhaps I ought not to 
use the word blame, but is is sug- 
gested that a certain course ought to 
have been taken, and I am pointing out 
that we could not take that course 
without being moved. So far as arbitra- 
tion is concerned, of course, I know that 
cannot be undertaken without an appli- 
cation from both parties. Sir, I am 
afraid from the disposition which I have 
seen, that any intervention on the part 
of the Board of Trade, such as that 
suggested by the right honourable 
Gentleman, would not only not conduce 
to the termination of this unhappy dis 
pute, but might prolong it; but, if the 
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application to which I have alluded were 
made, it would, of course, be my bounden 
duty to give it full consideration under 
all the circumstances of the case, 
and it would require, I acknowledge, a 
very strong case on the other side to 
justify me in refusing any such applica 
tion. But, Sir, I do not invite such an 
application at present, because, from the 
fact of the resolution, to which I have 
alluded, having been passed, and from 
other circumstances which have been 
brought to my knowledge, I believe the 
moment is unpropitious for any inter 
vention by the Board of Trade. I, there- 
fore, beg the House not to urge on the 
Government a course of action which may 
have the very opposite effect from that 
which they desire. At the same time, I 
am fully alive to my duties and respon- 
sibilities in this matter, and when I see 
a favourable opportunity of doing any- 
thing which can put an end to this 
unhappy dispute, I shall be only too 
ready and too glad to embrace it. 


Mr. W. ABRAHAM (Glamorgan, 
Rhondda): I am indeed somewhat sur- 
prised at the declaration made by the 
right honourable Gentleman with regard 
to an alleged inquiry, which he states 
has taken place with representatives of 
the employers and workmen in South 
Wales respecting the dispute now exist- 
ing. I do not know that I have any 
claim, but being the oldest miners’ repre- 
sentative in Wales at present, being the 
longest at it, being the representative cf 
the largest organisation and chairman of 
the workmen’s committee, and a Member 
of this House, I do not know I have 
any right to expect that this inquirer, 
whoever he was, should have seen me 
personally. 


THe PRESIDENT or tHe BOARD or 
TRADE: I think I ought to explain. 
The honourable Gentleman will re- 
member that there was a period when 
he was not chairman of the committee, 
when someone else was substituted for 
him. I think it was at that time the 
inquiry was made. 


Mr. W. ABRAHAM (Glamorgan, 
Rhondda): Perhaps the right honour- 
able Gentleman will allow me _ to 
inform him that there was not a single 
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day that I was not chairman of the com- 
mittee, and, further, I am prepared to 
tell the right honourable Gentleman that 
my honourable colleague, who is 
now a member of the provisional 
committee, and who, during my ab- 
sence from the chair, acted as chair- 
man, was not seen by the inquirer. 
I am prepared to tell you that no member 
of the Provisional Committee has been 
seen by the gentleman sent by the Board 
of Trade. That being so, the right 
honourable Gentleman himself will see 
at once that that inquiry cannot be satis- 
factory, even to himself. 


Tue PRESIDENT or tae BOARD or 
TRADE: I am bound to say that I do 
not think the honourable Gentleman is 
correct. I adhere to what I have already 
stated, but if I find I was wrong, I will 
acknowledge it. 


Mr. W. ABRAHAM (Glamorgan, 
Rhondda): Will the right honourable 


Gentleman say who is the gentleman 
that was seen. We will then know 
whether he is a member of the Provi- 
sional Committee or not. 


Tuz PRESIDENT or tHe BOARD or 
TRADE: I have not got his name at 
present, but I will inform the honour- 
able Gentleman in the course of the 
evening. 


Mr. W. ABRAHAM (Glamorgan, 
Rhondda): It is well known in South 
Wales that the workmen asked for 
something in the way of improvement— 
they asked that the scale be improved 
from 8} per cent. per ton to 10 
per cent. They also asked that 
any question at issue arising out of 
the agreement where the committee 
had failed to agree, that that ques- 
tion only should be placed before an 
umpire. That was rejected by the em- 
ployers. Some very important points 
which we felt justly belonged to us were 
under discussion, but for the sake of 
nesce we modified our demands, and we 
asked then, knowing that the workmen 
had been suffering, that an umpire should 
be appointed to decide the question at 
issue—to decide where we failed. The 
emvlovers refused. Was there ever a 
bodv of men who could do more? All 
they wanted in having an umpire was 
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that a peaceable state of things should 
continue—that they should have justice 
from the umpire when they failed to get 
it otherwise. We do not ask that that 
gentleman should be there to continually 
interfere ; all we asked was that someone 
should be appointed where we failed to 
settle a point of disagreement. Again, 
we suggested an alternative; where 
a disagreement arose we asked the em- 
ployers if they would allow the right 
honourable Gentleman himself to appoint 
a gentleman to come down to decide. We 
asked the employers to adopt that mode. 
All we wanted was justice in order that 
we would have peace. We want peace, 
but that peace must be with justice. 
Without saying a word running down 
employers—I don’t believe in running 
down employers; it has never been my 
habit ; I believe you can get more from 
gentlemen by honourable ways than by 
bullying ; but I say this, the workmen of 
South Wales have not received the justice 
which has been given to workmen in 
other parts of the country. The men 
have been blamed for not moving towards 
the employers. But we have moved ; we 
hava been making modification after 
modification in our demands; you have 
all the elements to secure peace in the 
district, and we ought to have some con- 
sideration for the employers in order to 
perpetuate peace with justice. If this 
House thoroughly understood the ques- 
tion it would come to the conclusion that 
it is very little we are asking. It is ask- 
ing for a minimum of 21} per cent. by 
means of a minimum of 10s. on coal. We 
have already 124 per cent., and I must 
say this, that my experience of late years 
is that unless we have a minimum wage 
or the scheme which has been proposed 
to regulate the prices of coal, I am afraid 
we will be done away with. With regard 
to that, I hope that something will be 


done in order to bring that dis 
tressful and painful situation to an 
end. Look at it from the point 
of view of your own sons. and 
daughters wanting for bread! You 


cannot contemplate it without fear. I do 
not know why it is that the workmen are 
continually blamed for not moving. With 
the fact before us that we are constantly 
moving towards the employers, still the 
employers stand in the same place. The 


workmen are held responsible for this 
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dispute, but this should not be so. 
What we have asked as an alternative 
to this sliding scale is the means that 
are found useful, and I believe are fructi- 
fying, in other parts of the country. A 
beard of conciliation is effective—and not 
only effective, but I believe it gives satis- 
faction to mine owners and workmen— 
in the northern part of this country. 
They are our only competitors in the 
steam coal market. If they can manage 
their affairs by such a means and be peace. 
ful one with another, why are not such 
means as applicable to our affairs in 
South Wales! I do not know that an 
employer has the right of forcing upon a 
body of men a regulator of wages which 
they, for some reason or cther, have lost 
faith in. I could go further than that. I 
think my honourable Friend will pardon 
me for making this addition, that in all 
probability, for a district that depends 
upon the demands of foreign trade to the 
extent that the South Wales district does 
depend—namely, about 75 per cent. of 
its production—some permanent arrange- 
ment must be agreed upon. But why 
should the employers keep us out Gi 
work—shall I say, see our little ones 
wanting for bread/—because we cannot 
at this moment see eye to eye with them 
with regard to this regulator! Why 
should they force upon us, against our 
will, a regulator of wages where it is 
possible to find another equally sa‘is- 
factory! If not equally satisfactory, let 
them prove that it is not equally as satis- 
factory. I fear now, unless some other 
mode is given, the workmen of South 
Wales will always have a_ prejudice 
against the sliding scale; and by per- 
sistently saying that we can have no 
other regulator but the sliding scale, the 
employers themselves have prejudiced the 
very thing that they are desirous of pre- 
serving. I say again—unhappy enl 
delicate as is my position here to-day, 
discussing this matter in public, because 
I hope to be one of the men again to 
negotiate on behalf of the workmen—that 
the allegations that the workmen are 
solely responsible for the state of things 
at present prevailing in Wales is not truo 
It is true that we gave notice on the lst 
October to terminate the sliding scale as 
a wage regulator, but that did not of 
necessity terminate the contract with the 
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colliery owners. More than that, when 
the employers informed us—informed a 
percentage of the workmen—that they 
were going to give this notice to termi- 
nate the contract, we implored, we begged 
them not to do it. We said it was un- 
necessary ; that we could negotiate better 
when the men were working than when 
they were not. We almost went on our 
knees to ask the employers not to give 
this notice. More than that, we begged 
them to agree to put the auditors to work 
to make the audit. True, we had no 
legal right, accordiag to the document, 
because the agreement would be expiring 
on the day that the award would be 
commencing, but still, the audit would 
be our guide; the audit would be the 
only thing which would tell us whether 
our demands were right or not. By the 
audit, if it were against us, we would 
have gone back to the men and probably 
induced them to reduce their demands. 
The employers persisted in refusing to 
put the audit on, and in giving us notice 
that we could not work unless we worked 
upon their terms. Though we gave 
notice to terminate the sliding scale, it 
was not we who gave notice to terminate 
the contract. We should not have left 
werk but for the fact that the employers 
gave notice to terminate the contract, 
and refused to let us work unless we did 
soon their own terms. Lam sorry to have 
to say here that they are responsible 
for the state of things in South Wales. 
However, our hope is that something will 
be done. If we have been wrong, probably 
both sides have been somewhat wrong. 
As the old lady said, “I have never seen 
a quarrel yet but there is some 
wrong on both sides”; and_ there 
is some little wrong attaching to both 
sides here. However, let some angel come 
from somewhere ; and if the Government 
can step in between us, let them come 1% 
and bring us out of this position that we 
are in, and whoever does so will have the 
grateful thanks of a very grateful nation. 
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Sir J. J. JENKINS (Carmarthen 
Boroughs): I cannot quite agree with 
my honourable Friend who just addressed 
the House that the masters are entirely 
responsible for the present state of things 
in South Wales. Undoubtedly the notices 
given from both sides were very unfor- 
tunate, and led to miunderstandinz 
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and the unfortunate position we 
are now witnessing. There may have 
been some masters who advocated 


other measures with a view of increasing 
the price of coal and limiting the output, 
and so lead the men to expect advances 
that the colliery owners were not in a 
position to make. My honourable Friend 
who has just sat down thoroughly com- 
mands the respect both of the workmen 
and the masters, and I, as one who has 
known him for nearly 30 years, must 
congratulate him upon the successful 
way in which he has managed the men’s 
association during the 22 years that he 
has been connected with it. It is a great 
thing for a leader to be able to say that 
he has been able to reconcile almost 
every dispute which has happened during 
that long period without having a strike. 
Possibly, had there not been this grave 
misunderstanding when, on the one hand, 
notice was given by the men to terminate 
the sliding scale, and on the other hand 
by the masters to terminate the contract, 
a better result would have been arrived 
at, and a great deal of the suffering that 
has taken place in South Wales would 
have been avoided. If, after what has fallen 
here to-day, the President of the Board 
of Trade could bring about a consulta- 
tion between the leaders of the masters 
and men, with a view to terminating 
this strike, he would have done, not only 
for South Wales, but for the country 
generally, a great service. My honour- 
able Friend, who knows the suffering 
that has taken place in South Wales, 
drew a very pathetic picture of it; but 
we have in South Wales, as in other 
parts of the country, distress among 
some classes, whether trade is good or 
bad. Although the South Wales work- 
men are excellent men, men who gene 
rally provide for a rainy day, among such 
a large number there are always a few 
improvident men who do not do so, and 
amongst that class of people, the lowest 
class, there always is, and always will be, 
great distress. I trust that this discus- 
sion to-day will lead to something being 
done to bring about a better understand- 
ing between masters and men, and 80 
smooth over a dispute which undoubtedly 
is detrimental, not only to the men of 
South Wales, but to all the manufacturing 
interests throughout the country. Several 
of us have received a request to support 
those who have been thrown out of em- 
ployment in consequence of this strike, 
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but who are not actually interested in 
it—people whose works have stopped, 
and who cannot get other employment. 
I know that the men in South Wales 
would rather obtain what they need by 
working for it than by the charity of 
those better placed than themselves, and 
I trust that the President of the Board 
of Trade will take up this question, and 
I am sure that he will give to it his 
earnest attention. 


Mr. ALFRED THOMAS (Glamorgan, 
E.): I rise to support the motion by my 
honourable Friend the Member for 
Swansea. I agree with him that to have 
brought an army corps into one of the 
most loyal and law-abiding portions of 
the United Kingdom was most unjusti- 
fiable. One would have thought that 
the police force had enough on their 
hands already without adding to their 
troubles, but we find that the military 
were so disgusted at being sent upon 
such a fool’s errand that they fought 
amongst themselves, and the police, 
whom they were intended to help, had 
to quell the disturbance. It is a grati- 
fying fact that such warm and generous 
feeling prevails between the police and 
the people. Whatever else may have 
been brought out through this dispute, 
the generosity of all classes for those 
reduced to destitution is most remark- 
able ; and it is only just to say that the 
police who, as was the case in the Ponty- 
pridd Division, volunteered to provide 
meals for the starving children of the 
town, are deserving of our gratitude. 
There are, in fact, fewer men in prison 
to-day than when the business of the 
country was unchecked. Possibly that 
may be in part accounted for by the 
compulsory practice of teetotalism. 
However much we condemn the unwar- 
rantable action of those timid, panic- 
stricken authorities who called in the 
military, that is only as dust in the 
balance as compared with the other 
question, namely, the continuance of the 
terrible dispute now raging in the coun- 
ties of Monmouth and Glamorgan. After 
all, what is the difference that exists 
now in South Wales? We have heard 
the able speech—I was going to say the 
pathetic speech—of my honourable 
Friend the Member for Rhondda. I am 


sure that when the public knows the 
difference that exists between the em- 
ployers and employed. they will be sur- 


Sir J. J. Jenkins. 


{COMMONS} 
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prised that the men keep out even for a 


week. I have no hesitation in saying 
that if masters and men wished to settle 
this difference they could do so within 
a fortnight, by mutual concession and 
mutual forbearance. It seems that the 
great bone of contention between them 
is the matter of the retention of the 
sliding scale. Otherwise, I think they 
are all agreed as to principle. The 
masters say that they are prepared to 
accept the principle that the price of 
coal should govern wages. There 
is a point in regard to the men’s 
demands with which I was struck. The 
men say they want a minimum; and I 
say they should have a minimum. We 
hear a good deal said about competition 
being one of the causes of this dispute, 
and there is a great deal to be said in 
support of that statement. I say there 
should be a price which no competition 
should minimise in its relation to the 
wages of the men. As to the sliding scale, 
it is true that for twenty-two years they 
have succeeded in making it work; but 
when we are talking of the sliding scale 
we are apt to forget the ablo men who. 
formerly put into practice the principies 
of the sliding scale. However, I trust, as 
in all these great struggles, which cause 
so much depression in trade, that some- 
thing good will be the outcome. Why 
cannot both masters and men come to- 
gether and come to an agreement? Let 
them meet in one body and discuss this. 
question, and let them feel the full re- 
sponsibility under which they lie one 
towards another. Then I trust a settle 
ment will be the result, and these people, 
famous for their industry, will pursue 
their paths in peace. 


*Sir J. LUBBOCK (London Univer- 
sity): I confess I looked forward to this 
Debate with some little apprehension, 
but so much moderation and good feel- 
ing has been shown on both sides that I 
sincerely trust it will tend to a termina- 
tion of this unhappy dispute. The right 
honourable Gentleman the President of 
the Board of Trade says you must give 
the Board of Trade discretion as to the 
time to select. That is very important 
certainly, for if the time be ill-chosen any 
action might do more harm than good 
It is very little use moving at all towards 
conciliation unless one of the two parties 
comes forward and asks for intervention.. 
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I am speaking now as the result of my 
own experience on the London Concilia- 
tion Board, of which I have been a mem- 
ber from the commencement. Our expe- 
rience fully bears out the statements ot 
the right honourable Gentleman. He 
has shown that he is willing, and, indeed, 
anxious, to put the Act in operation, and 
de everything in his power, but I think 
the House will feel that it is useless, and 
indeed he has no power, to appoint a 
conciliator unless he is asked to do so 
by one, at least, of the parties con- 
cerned. After what he has said, I hope 
the honourable Member opposite will 
withdraw his Motion. 


Mr. BRYCE (Aberdeen, 8.): 1 
will endeavour in a few words, Sir, 
to address myself to what I 
understand to be the question before tne 
House, namely, that the Board of Trade 
should intervene, and that the House 
should say that the time has come for 
such intervention. We have from the 
right honourable Gentleman the President 
of the Board of Trade one very valu- 
able declaration. I understood him to 
say that it would be far from the possi- 
bilities to prevent him from putting into 
force the power he has under the third 
sub-section of the second section of the 
Conciliation Act, to appoint a conciliator 
by either party. Sir, I welcome that 
declaration. I gather from that that as 
soon as either party approaches him to 
appoint a conciliator he will do so. So 
far his declaration is satisfactory. 1 
understood him to say. 





Tus PRESIDENT or tuz BOARD or 
TRADE: What I did say was that it 
such an application were made it would 
require the strongest reasons on my 
part to justify me in refusing it. 


Mr. BRYCE: I donot find in the words 
of the Act that it only refers to a private 
inquiry. The House is aware that this is 
not so, because this is no new matter. It 
is arising constantly. It is well known 
that the Board of Trade have for many 
years past been in the habit of inquiring 
privately into these trade disputes. There 
never was any labour dispute in which 


the most trusted officer of the Board 
of Trade might not advantageously 


intervene by making private inquiry. 
The ordinary operations of the Labour 
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Department often show that it is pos- 
sible to have a special inquiry. Now, 
Sir, we do not want any statutory power 
to do what is needed here. The statutory 
power need only be invoked for the 
purpose of creating some new kind of 
inquiry—a kind of inquiry which the 
Board of Trade has not previously con- 
sidered itself authorised to institute. 


Tue PRESIDENT or tHe BOARD or 
TRADE: It was an interlocutory remark 
made on the Second Reading. 


Mr. BRYCE: With all submission to 
the President of the Board of Trade, 1 
think that no statutory power is required 


to make a private inquiry. We 
can all make private inquiries. It 
cannot be disputed certainly that 
something preliminarv is needed to 
enable the Board of Trade to act. 
It could not possibly do so #withou: 


proper authority—that is, in instituting 
a public inquiry. It must be in the 
knowledge of all honourable Members 
that these inquiries have been conducted, 
and conducted publicly, by Royal Com- 
missions. It is not suggested that this 
should be an inquiry of that sort. What 
is wanted is two things. In the first place, 
someone should proceed at once to the 
spot who is capable to announce his 
purpose to the parties, and induce them 
to state their case before him—who 
should inquire into the merits in such & 
public manner as that there should be 
no question of the efficiency of it, or of 
the sufficiency of the information he 
receives, and so that everyone concerned 
would feel convinced that ample oppor- 
tunity had been afforded of tendering the 
fullest information to him. I have no 
doubt, with the right honourable 
Gentleman, that there could be found a 
thoroughly competent man to perform 
the office. It would be known as a 
feature of the dispute that an official of 
the Board of Trade was making inquiry, 
and that persons in a position to do 80 
would have full opportunity of stating 
to him the facts of the case. Then, Mr. 
Speaker, it is desirable that this inquiry 
should be published. What we want is 
a report of its proceedings. It would be 
of value to us in future similar troubles, 
and be of assistance in preserving the 
public peace. One of the greatest things 


required to be grasped in a dispute of 
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this kind is that it interests the whole 
country ; and we should endeavour to 
recognise that an arrangement is desir- 
able in the interests of public welfare. 
I suppose there is not one of us out- 
siders who has listened to what has been 
said to us by honourable Members on 
both sides of the House who feels him- 
self in a position to express an opinion 
on the merits. We have no sufficient 
evidence on which to form an opinion of 
the merits. What is now suggested would 
have the effect of putting everyone into 
an equable frame of mind; while the 
machinery of the Board of Trade would 
give the necessary weight to the inquiry 
of its nominee, and we should have the 
advantage of his official Report for 
future guidance. The right honourable 
Gentleman has not suggested that harm 
can come by it, and the information he 
obtains will help public opinion. His 
information, I say, will tend to bring the 
parties together, and to effect a mutual 
understanding. Against this scheme the 
President of the Board of Trade has 
alleged nothing suggestive that harm can 
possibly spring from it. The appeal that 
has been made here both by the mover 
and seconder of the Motion, and the 
honourable Member for Monmouthshire, 
as well as the last speaker, will, I trust, 
bear good fruit, as it is an appeal which 


comes from both sides of the House. 
I, therefore, submit that the right 
honourable Gentleman will be well 


advised, under the circumstances—where 
great public interests are at stake, where 
matters of the gravest importance to the 
Navy of this country are involved—where 
we hear of trade being diverted, and 
where we hear of great suffering being 
borne by innocent people—if he sees 
that his Department does not stand 
be 


on ceremony, nor too particu- 
lar, but goes forward strong and 
determined in the exercise of the 


powers it was intended it should use. 
If ever there was a case when the powers 
of this Act should be tested, this is that 
case, judging from what we have heard 


this evening. The State has strong 
interest in the abridgment of this 
dispute. The State has entrusted the 


Board of Trade with the dut7 of taking 
all proper steps to abridge it, and I do 
not think the right honourable Gentle- 
men can feel they have done all that 


Mr. Bryce. 
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the country expects unless they have 
taken advantage of the powers which, 
after a full discussion, after a long inquiry 
in 1886, Parliament entrusted to them. 


*Mr. J. LOWTHER: There was a re- 
mark made by the right honourable 
Gentleman who has just sat down, and 
also one by the Leader of tthe Opposition, 
which, I think, ought not to be allowed 
to pass unchallenged. Both right 
honourable Gentlemen undertook to 
speak for both sides of the House in 
pressing the Board of Trade to appoint 
a conciliator under the Act. 


Mr. BRYCE: May I point out to the 
honourable Gentleman that I did not 
affect to speak for both sides of the 
House, but that I said that honourable 
Members sitting on that side of the House 
joined in the appeal to the Board of 
Trade. I think I am entitled to say that 
honourable Members for Wales, without 
distinction of Party, have asked the Presi- 
dent of the Board of Trade to act. 


*Mr. J. LOWTHER: This being not a 
Welsh question in the ordinary sense of 
the term—this being a matter in connec- 
tion with the Conciliation Act, which 
applies to the rest of the kingdom and 
not alone to Wales, I do not think it is 
a matter which Welsh Members are 
entitled by themselves to decide. What 
I was going to say was this—that, while 
I feel sure my right honourable Friend 
the President of the Board of Trade will 


have the full support of his Party in 


doing his utmost to bring this un 
fortunate dispute to a termination 


by whatever judicious measures may 
commend themselves to his judgment, 
there is one thing I feel sure he 
will not have the support of his Party 
in, and that is the appointment of a con- 
ciliator under the Act, unless he has 
reason to believe that such an appoint- 
ment will be welcome to both sides of 
the dispute. That I feel bound to say 
after what has fallen from the right 
honourable Gentleman opposite, because 
injudicious interference or intervention in 
such a direction as I have indicated 
would be, I am sure, very widely dis- 
approved of by a large section of the 
public, and would do a great deal more 
harm than good. 


*Mr. SPICER (Monmouth Boroughs): 
Sir, I think that if the right honourable 
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Gentleman who has just sat down had 
listened to the whole of this Debate, as 


some of us have done, he would 
not have spoken so. strongly. 1 
venture to say that anyone who 
has listened to this Debate from 


beginning to end will feel that the 
time has come when something should 
be done in this matter, and that the 
right honourable Gentleman the Presi- 
dent of the Board of Trade might wisely 
interfere. I think everyone will admit 
that the whole of the speeches have been 
most conciliatory. There is one feature 
that has struck me all through this 
Debate, and that is that, after all, no one 
has ventured to stand up and defend the 
action of the employers in every respect. 
Everyone who has listened to the 
speech of the honourable Member for 
Rhondda Valley will feel that he did his 
best to put his case in such a way that 
it should not widen the breach that now 
exists. From information that has come 
to my knowledge I venture to think there 
are a good many of the masters at this 
moment who would be only too thankful 
to find good reason for meeting the men 
and settling this matter. After all, we 
all know—and I speak as an employer— 
in all these matters, where masters are 
compelled to take definite, and it may 
be, apparently, hard, action, it is very 
difficult to keep altogether in line, after 
a certain time. There are those who 
sympathise with the difficulties of the 
men, and who are willing to be more 
conciliatory than others ; and I do believe 
that at this juncture, especially after what 
has been said in the Debate this after- 
noon, that the President of the Board of 
Trade may be urged, may be appealed 
to, again and again, to see if something 
cannot be done. I could not, Mr. 
Speaker, give a silent vote in this matter, 
representing, as I do, one of the towns 
most cruelly interested in this struggle, 
where a large section of the inhabitants 
who are in no way responsible for the 
difficulty, but where to-day there is very 
acute suffering amongst thousands of the 
population. Therefore I do believe, espe- 
cially after listening to this Debate, the 
time has come when something may be 
wisely and judiciously done. 


Mr. RANDALL (Glamorgan, Gower) : 
_ Sir, I rise to press the Govern- 
ment to move in_ the 


matter— 
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to induce one side or the other to apply 
to the Government for the appointment 
of a conciliator or arbitrator. I would 
put it earnestly to the right honourable 
Gentleman the President of the Board 
of Trade—I would appeal to him to go 
further than he has done, and say that 
if he is applied to by one side or the 
other he will appoint a conciliator. Iam 
glad to say several prominent members 
of the Provisional Committee have heard 
this Debate, and I am authorised to say, 
on behalf of the Provisional Committee, 
that if an intimation is given by the 
President of the Board of Trade that he 
will be willing, on application, to appoint 
a conciliator, an application will be imme- 
diately made to him for that appoint- 
ment. I believe that the President of 
the Board of Trade has felt here to-day 
that a strong case has been made out 
for conciliation—for the appointment of 
a conciliator. Sir, I do not intend to 
prolong this Debate, but I do again ask 
that the President of the Board of Trade 
will get up in his place and say he will 
appoint a conciliator. 


Tue PRESIDENT or tus BOARD oF 
TRADE: I am bound by the Act, 
if an application is made to me, to take 
into consideration all the circumstances 
of the case, when that application is 
made. It is quite clear it would not be 
in accordance with the Act, or right or 
proper, that I should say beforehand what 
I should do if an application were made. 
I think the application ought to come 
first. 


Sir J. T. LLEWELYN (Swansea 
Town): Sir, I think there is one 
phase of this Debate that has been 
lost sight of. It has reference 


to the employment of the military in 
the county of Glamorgan. No one 
deplores that necessity more than I do; 
but the mover of the Resolution stated 
that, unfortunately, there had been dis- 
turbances in consequence of the employ- 
ment of the military. Now, Sir, he put 
the cart before the horse, because I hold 
in my hand the report of the Chief Con- 
stable of Glamorgan to the Standinz 
Joint Committee made on the 13th of 
last June. I will not trouble the Hous 
by going into details, but you will find 
that the disturbances which took place on 
the 26th, 27th, and 28th May were the 
cause of the magistrates calling for the 
assistance of the military. On those occa- 
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sions, unfortunately, riots did take place, 
and they were the cause and not the 
consequence of the military being called 
in. The military were called in eariy 
in June, I believe. Since that time the 
peace, I believe, has been maintained in 
the county of Glamorgan. The result of 
those riots which took place then was 
that we were called upon to pay an 
indemnity of between £700 and £800 for 
damage done by the rioters. Now, Sir, 
I make bold to say this for the character 
of the colliers in South Wales: I do not 
believe that the large majority of the 
colliers in South Wales were ever willing 
to riot or were responsible for these riots. 
There is always a turbulent element 
attaching to a dispute of this kind, espe- 
cially with men who are starving ; but it 
was not the married men, the quiet, law- 
abiding colliers of South Wales, but the 
turbulent element attaching to them, 
who were responsible for the riots. But 
since the military have been called in, at 
the instance of the magistrates, who are 
responsible for the peace of the county, 
there has been peace, and I trust peace 
will continue to remain. I think it only 
right on behalf of the character of the 
South Wales colliers that that statement 
should be made. 


*Mr. BRYNMOR JONES: I beg to ask 
leave to withdraw the Motion. 


Leave was given. 


Motion withdrawn. 


ORDER OF THE DAY. 


SUPPLY [13rmH Attotrep Day]. 


Considered in Committee. 


[Mr. J. W. Lowrner 
Penrith), Cuarrman of 
Means, in the Chair.] 


(Cumberland, 
Ways and 


(In the Committee.) 
Navy Estimates, 1898-9. 


I. £752,500, half-pay, reserved, and 
retired pay. 


*Tuz SECRETARY to rae ADMI.- 
RALTY (Mr. Macartney, Antrim, §.): 
My noble Friend the Member for 


Sir J. T. Llewelyn. 


{COMMONS } 
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York called attention to the ques- 
tion of - full pay leave and full 


pay sick leave granted to naval officers 
returning from foreign service. On the 
occasion of the last Debate the matter 
had been considered, and the determina- 
tion of the Admiralty arrived at, but I 
was not then in a position to state the 
proposed alterations to the Committee. 
I am now able to inform my noble Friend 
and the Committee that an Order in 
Council has since been obtained under 
the provisions of which Articles 1402 and 
1409 will be amended, and will in future 
extend to captains and commanders the 
full pay leave previously granted to lieu- 
tenants and other commissioned officers 
below that rank. With regard to sick 
pay leave, clause 6 of Article 1402 has 
also been amended, and in future full 
pay sick leave up to the limit of three 
months will be granted in the discretion 
of the Admiralty to any officer, at home 
or abroad. This period is to be in addi- 
tion to any full pay leave earned by 
foreign service, or to any period in respect 
of which any officer is entitled to full 
pay on account of treatment in a naval 
hospital. The additional leave 0 
granted is to be reckoned as foreign or 
harbour service respectively for pension. 


Lorp C. BERESFORD (York): Then 
there is the case of the officer being pro- 
moted. As it is now, when an officer is 
promoted, he goes on half-pay, and he has 
the pleasure of paying one-third of his 
passage home. Could the right honour- 
able Gentleman see his way to re-adjust 
that, because it is, as it stands at present, 
a great injustice? 


*Mr. MACARTNEY: I am considering 
the matter. 


*Caprain PHILLPOTTS (Devon, Tor- 
quay): I should like to ask the First 
Lord of the Admiralty whether he can see 
his way to modify to some extent the con- 
ditions of service known as harbour time. 
As the regulations stand at present, the 
time which an officer spends in service 
connected with training ships like the 
Britannia and others only counts as two- 
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thirds time, that is felt to be a great griev- 
ance, and I think it presses unfairly on 
these officers, though they do not feel the 
full effect of it until the time for retire- 
ment comes. It is only ebout. one in eight 
of the officers who join the service who 
can ever hope to reach the higher ranks, 
and therefore this is a matter which 
affects a very large number. I trust that 
the Admiralty will see their way to make 
reform in this direction which will ade- 
quately meet the case and remedy a 
grievance which undoubtedly exists. 


Tue FIRST LORD or tHe ADMI- 
RALTY (Mr. Goscuen, St. George’s, Han- 
ever Square): The subject which my 
honourable and gallant Friend has 
raised is one of very considerable diffi- 
culty. The question as to how far the 
service which he has mentioned should 
count as sea service, as well as many 
other important duties performed as har- 
bour service, is certainly a very compli- 
cated one, and one upon which I think 
you will find naval opinion is very much 
divided. But I am myself of opinion 
that regulations should be made which 
would attract men to the most important 
posts, without imposing any disqualifi- 
cations upon them, and from that point 
of view I am prepared to look into the 
matter, and ascertain whether or not any 
of the harbour appointments should be 
treated differently from  sea-going 
appointments. Anything that would 
make home appointments more popw 
lar than sea-going posts will not 
find much favour with a large number 
of sea-going officers. At the same time 
I do not wish in any way to penalise the 
home appointments, as my honourable 
and gallant Friend will understand, and 
I have no objection at all to looking 
further into the matter, and seeing 
whether any of these appointments can 
be treated differently from what they are 
now. 


*ApmiRAL FIELD (Sussex, Eastbourne) : 
I desire to impress upon the First Lord 
of the Admiralty the great importance 
of looking into the question of the com- 
mutation of retired pay. From my obser- 
vations of what frequently takes place, I 
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mutation of pensions, as it has been 
accompanied by very serious and even 
disastrous results. I and my brother offi- 
cers in the House can tell the same sad 
tale as to captains, lieutenants, chief engi- 
neers, paymasters, and other classes, who, 
in a fatal moment, were tempted by the 
commutation scheme of a former First 
Lord of the Admiralty, and approved by 
this House in 1870, to realise as much 
as they could for their pensions. Nothing 
but disaster has followed that scheme, 
and I do desire most earnestly to impress 
upon the attention of the First 
Lord and his colleagues the neces 
sity of dropping the whole scheme 
as soon as they possibly can. Under the 
present scheme a certain amount is re- 
tained, but it is only a pauper allowance 
of £80, £60, or £70, according to the 
rank of the officer. We might allow an 
officer to mortgage a portion of his full 
pay if he likes, but many of them—and 
amongst them men of distinction who 
have done valuable service for the coun- 
try—are tempted under the present 
scheme, of having power to commute their 
pay, to embark on mercantile adventures 
of which they know nothing, and they 
become the prey of landsharks. These 
poor fellows become landed in disasters 
from which nobody can extricate them, 
and then they die, and their widows and 
children become chargeable to the work- 
house or their friends. The scheme has 
signally failed, and I ask the right 
honourable Gentleman to bring his atten- 
tion to bear on the matter, with the 
view, if possible, of abolishing it with 
the least possible delay. 


Tue FIRST LORD or tae ADMI- 
MIRALTY: I can assure my honour- 
able and gallant Friend that the 


system of commutation is diminishing 
very much. I have no doubt that when 
the scheme was adopted the argument 
in favour of it was that the officers who 
retired in private life should have some 
capital in which they might be able to 
embark upon some business enterprise, 
but I acree that great. mischief hus, re 
sulied from commutatioa in .very many 
cases. At the same time [ am not. pre 


have become greatly opposed to the com; pased to: sav: at a n-omeni’s notice that: 
VOL. LX. 
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I will take away from officers what some 
of them regard as a privilege. 


Lorp C. BERESFORD (York): Before 
this Vote is passed. I should like to 
express my satisfaction with the remarks 
of the Secretary to the Admiralty. 


Vote agreed to. 


On the Vote of £1,082,900 for naval 
and marine pensions, gratuities, and com- 
passionate allowances, 


*Mr. CLOUGH (Portsmouth): I rise to 
move the reduction of this Vote by £100, 
in order to bring before the Committee 
the case of the Royal Naval Pen- 
sioners, who are entitled to an additional 
pension known as the Greenwich Age 
Pension, as per the Circular, which was 
published in 1865. The total number 
of men who claim that they are entitled 
to this pension, and who are not in 
receipt of it, is estimated approximately 
at 1,800, and of these 1,297 have actually 
applied for it. Now, I am informed by 
the courtesy of the Civil Lord that if 
these 1,800 men were provided for it 
would entail a charge of £13,000 a year. 
Now, is there a foundation for this claim? 
Does the claim rest on sound bases? I 
do not intend, as the time of the Com- 
mittee has been curtailed by the very 
useful discussion to which we have 
listened on another subject—which, at 
all events, would have been available for 
this Vote—I do not intend to go at length 
into the history of the pension in ques- 
tion. But we have heard of the Chatham 
chest. We have heard that in that chest 
there used to be placed, as far back as 
the time of Queen Elizabeth, the funds 
contributed by the men who were en- 
deavouring to make provision for a 
“rainy day,” and for the time when they 
should no longer be fit for service. Now, 
this naval pension, which had its origin 
as the Chatham chest, and to which has 
been contributed from time to time the 
money paid to men for good suit 
and service rendered to the State, grew 
in time to be a very large amount. I 
am not going into figures, because that 
might lead to controversy, but that it 
reached ay stm safficientiy large to pay 
all these claims cannot he donkted. I 


have the. facts and figures kere, and if 
tne staferaeat’ be questioned: all © the’ 
First Lord of the Admiralty. , 
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information I have I am prepared to 
supply. Now, I understand the case of 
the men to be this: they believe that 
they entered into a contract when they 
enlisted in H.M. Navy. Who were the 
alleged contracting parties! We have 
the Admiralty on one side, and we have 
the men on the other. The naval pen- 
sioners were promised in an Enlistment 
Bill, a copy of which, I regret to say, I 
have been unable to obtain, rations, 
wages, a long service pension, and this 
additional reenwich Age Pension of 5d. 
a day at 55, with an additional 4d. 
a day at 65. Now the Greenwich naval 
pensioners claim that having enlisted 
and served their time, and having good 
conduct certificates, they have fulfilled 
their part of this contract, and are en- 
titled to receive, first, the long-servic. 
pension, and secondly, the Greenwich Age 
Pension at 55. Now, on the 29th of 
June, 1878, a special circular was issued, 
stating that hospital pensions would be 
limited in future. Men who now join the 
Navy know that they are not to expect 
this pension, and the men who are re 
engaged know that they are _ not 
to expect it. I am speaking of the 
men who joined prior to or between 
the dates of 1865 and 1878, and 
I say that the Circular which was 
issued in 1878 ought not to be retro- 
spective as regards these men. In 1878 
there was an Act passed limiting pensions, 
and the men who joined the Service after- 
wards knew perfectly well that, though 
they might have a much longer service 
pension, they were not entitled to the 
Greenwich Age Pension. Now the most 
extraordinary thing happened in connec- 
tion with this Act of 1878—it was made 
retrospective, and I beg respectfully to 
submit that that was a course not often 
taken in this House. I do not know of 
a similar case where a Bill has been made 
retrospective, and this is the principal 
reason why these men are so very sore 
upon this matter. The men claim that 
funds which were otherwise available for 
this pension had beén from time to time 
taken from the accumulated funds and 
applied to other purposes than pensions. 
I can support this statement by facts and 
extracts from the evidence given before 


the Royal Commission. Now, the 
grievance of these men _ entitled 
‘to the Greenwich Age Pension lies 
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between the years 1865 and 1878. I 
would respectfully state that the men do 
not ask for the pension as a favour—as 
something to be given to them which 
they have not earned—they demand it 
as a right ; they demand it on the ground 
that they have fulfilled their part of the 
contract, and they ask the Government 
to fulfil theirs. They are men who have 
21 years’ service to look back upon. They 
are not the riff-raff of the Service, they 
are men who have left the Service with 
a certificate of good character; and I 
submit that they have a right to look to 
the national funds for the fulfilment of the 
nation’s contract. Now, the men refuse 
—I do not know that their refusal serves 
them very much, but that is the position 
they take up—to take into account the 
Act of 1878, which limited the Green- 
wich age pension to 7,500. They say 
that, whatever might have been done in 
1878, they ought not to be deprived of 
that which was held out to them as an 
inducement to join the Service at the 
time of their enlistment. Now, Sir, not 
only was there a Bill in 1878, limiting 
the number of age pensions, but there 
was an Order in Council. This Order was 
made known to the men in the Navy by 
a special Fleet Circular in 1878. Now, 
it may bind—and, I have no doubt, does 
bind, and rightly bind—men who joined 
the Navy after that date, but T submit 
it is unjust that a circular should deprive 
men of the pension who joined the Navy 
yetween 1865 and 1878, after it 
vas held out to them as an _ in- 
ducement when they joined the Navy. 
Now, I wish to refer here—and it would 
not be right to raise this question with- 
out referring to the advocacy by the 
honourable and gallant Member for 
Woolwich of this particular class of pen- 
sions—I wish to refer here to his letter 
io Lord George Hamilton on 9th Novem- 
ber, 1891, which very fully stated the 
case at the time. In that letter it is 
stated in paragraph 38— 





“There are about 2,800 naval pensioners 
over 55 years of age who are not in receipt of 
age pensions. None of these men entered the 
Service a rated seaman, or even re-engaged for 
a second period of service, between September, 
1865, and 1878.” 


Without detaining the Committee at any 
length, I wish to emphasise the fact, that 
no public or formal statement was made 
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by the Admiralty prior to 1878 that the 
number of Greenwich Age Pensions 
would be limited. It is the fact that 
all naval pensioners of good character 
above the age of 55 did receive the age 
pension during the period of 12 years 
after the Greenwich Age Pension Act was 
established in 1865. Now, there are no 
limitations—and there ought to be no 
limitations—as to the number of Green- 
wich age pensioners to receive the pension 
made in the Act of 1865. I may be told 
that there are no funds available, but 
let the Admiralty, who have drawn on the 
funds, pay back so much as is necessary 
in order to make good those pensions. 
This nation is rich almost beyond the 
dreams of avarice. It is within the recol- 
lection of the Committee that large sums 
have been voted—I will not refer to 
them, because they are controversial 
—by Parliament this year for various 
purposes; but I say that when the 
Government is asked to fulfil this con- 
tract and to discharge its obligations there 
ought to be no difficulty about finding 
£13,000 a year. If there is not a surplus 
in the Greenwich Hospital Fund to pro- 
vide it, it should be provided by the Con- 
solidated Fund. The Consolidated Fund 
is indebted to the extent of thousands of 
pounds to this fund, and out of that fund 
this provision ought to be made. On 
behalf of all Greenwich age pensioners, 
who are still unprovided for, I ask the 
Government to fulfil their contract. I 
submit that the inquisitorial letter, in 
which inquiries are made into the men’s 
position (1) by replies to this letter, (2) 
by private inquiry—and in the consti- 
tuency which I represent the police are 
actually employed to search out a man’s 
home and make inquiries as to his posi- 
tion in life—is beneath the dignity of a 
great Government. When a civil servant 
has served the State for a certain number 
of years, and retires upon his pension, 
there is no inquiry into his position in 
life, and there ought not to be. His 
pension was part of his engagement tc 
the State, and his pension ought to be 


paid. 








*Mr. AUSTEN CHAMBERLAIN: 
(Worcestershire, E.) : Will the honourable 
Member allow me to interpose for 


a moment? He is surely confusiag 
the Age Pensions with Naval Pensions. 
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There is no kind of inquisitorial letter 
respecting naval pensions. 


*Mr. CLOUGH: [I am 
the Civil Lord will permit me to 
say so, confusing the letter. I am 
speaking of the Greenwich Age Pension 
simply and solely, which is something 
added after 21 years’ service to a pension 
to which a seaman is entitled. I can 
vouch for the assertion that there are 
these inquiries made in connection with 
the Greenwich Age Pension, and I re 
spectfully submit that it is very wrong 
that these inquiries should be made, and 
that the men should be submitted to this 
indignity if they are entitled to the 
pension. That is my case, and I submit 
that the pension ought to be given to the 
men in a proper manner, and without 
subjecting them to this annoyance. With- 
out further detaining the Committee, I] 
commend this just case to the Govera- 
ment. It has been brought before the 
Committee year after year for many 
years, and I hope the Exchequer or the 
Consolidated Fund will be found sufficient 
to meet this most reasonable claim on the 
part of the men. 


not, if 


*Mr. KEARLEY (Devonport): The 
question raised by the honourable Mem- 
ber for Portsmouth is one which affects 
not merely Naval constituencies, but 
every part of the United Kingdom, be 
cause every man who gets a_ service 
pension is entitled to the Greenwich 
Age Pension when he reaches the age of 
55. A list was sent to me the other day 
showing how the Navy pensioners are 
distributed over the country; and I was 
extremely surprised to find how many 
pensioners there are outside the Naval 
ports. In London alone there are 2,490 
Naval pensioners ; in the south of Enz- 
land (excluding Portsmouth) there are 
2,000 ; in the east of England, 1,000; in 
the west of England, excluding Devon- 
port and Plymouth, 1,500; in the Mid- 
lands, over 1,000 ; in Wales, 500; in Scot 
land, over 500; and in Ireland, 1,500. 
I preface my observations by giving 
these figures because they show that 
this is a matter which does not merely 
affect those who are interested in Naval 
constituencies, but that there is scarcely 
an honourable Member whose consti- 


Mr. Austen Chamberlain. 
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tuency is not more or less concerned in 


the question. Now, the point at issue 
is whether there has been a contract be. 
tween the Admiralty and these men. The 
history of the case is very simple. In 
1865 it was deemed expedient to close 
Greenwich Hospital for in-pensioners, but 
the closing was not actually accomplished 
until 1869. The question which arose 
then was what bargain should be made 
to satisfy the then in-pensioners, and 
what equitable arrangement could be 
made on behalf of those men who 
would be leaving the Navy from 
time to time, and who, without having 
a voice in the matter, would be 
deprived of the benefit as in-pensioners of 
Greenwich Hospital. A bargain was made 
that the then in-pensioners should receive 
2s. a day, and away they went. Then it 
was arranged that every pensioner ia 
receipt of a life pension should, in future, 
on reaching the age of 55, have his 
pension augmented by a Greenwich Age 
Pension of 5d. per day, with an additional 
4d. per day on reaching the age of 70, 
which latter was ultimately reduced to 
65. Well, this went on, Mr. Lowther, per- 
fectly smoothly until 1878, when the 
limitation circular was issued. Prior to 
1878 there was no limitation in the num- 
ber of the pensions granted, and every 
man, as he became entitled, received lis 
pension, without question or inquiry as 
to his means of gaining a livelihood, or 
the extent of his family. There were, in 
deed, none of those inquiries made prior 
to 1878 that are made at the present 
time. Now, I go back to the point as to 
whether there was a contract. In the 
enlistment circular which invited men 
to join the service it was most clearly 
and emphatically stated that a man, on 
reaching the age of 55, would receive a 
Greenwich Age Pension. It was also 
stated by the head of the Naval Pension 
Department who gave evidence before the 
Duke of Edinburgh’s Commission in 1885. 


*Mr. AUSTEN 
Which question? 


CHAMBERLAIN : 


*Mr. KEARLEY: I do not think I can 
give you that now, but you have it in 
the Report. It was emphatically made 
clear to that Committee that that was 
the prevailing opinion, and if anybody 
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ought to know it is Mr. Awdry, who is 
the head of the Pension Department, and 
he said that that was the understanding. 
Of course, there may be some juggle of 
words on the point. There has frequently 
been a juggle of words by previous Lords 
of the Admiralty, and I am quite con- 
vinced that my honourable Friend will 
not fall behind in that direction, althougn 
I am sure he has the cause of the pen- 
sioners at heart. Well, whether it be so 
or not, we have this fact to face, that oui 
of 12,000 Naval pensioners only 1,500 
of them do not get these pensions. It 
resolves itself independently of the ques- 
tion of contract, which I nevertheless 
assert to have been made, into a question of 
fairness. These pensions are awarded for 
services renedered ; they are not awarded 
out of mere charity. It is not a question 
of charity at all, it is purely a question of 
contract. I do not think any man who 
looks at this matter dispassionately would 
attempt to argue for a single moment 
that it is equitable or fair that while so 
large a body as 12,000 men should receive 
the pension that 1,500 should be excluded, 
It is pointed out by the Government that 
the reason why these men are not receiv- 
ing pensions is because there are not 
sufficient funds to go all round. That 
brings me to another very important 
aspect of the question—that is, that funds 
justly belonging to Greenwich have from 
time to time been diverted from their 
legitimate purposes. The administration 
of Greenwich we all know to be admir- 
able ; I do not believe there is a single 
institution in the whole country better or 
more economically administered than 
Greenwich Hospital. This diversion of 
funds, of which I make serious complaint, 
has consisted of applying them to 
purposes for which they were never in- 
tended. The best proof that I can adduce 
as to the validity of my assertion is that 
as the outcome of Debates in this House 
from time to time some of these funds 
have been restored under pressure to 
their legitimate channels. Some years 
ago, in 1869 I think, the Seamen Pen- 
sioners’ Reserve was started, and as an 
inducement to men to join, the Admiralty 
promised to guarantee them their age 
pension when they had reached 50 years 
of age. For some years after its incep- 
tion the age pension so gained was taken 
from Greenwich Hospital Fund, instead 
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of being charged, as it should 
have been, on the Naval votes. That 


went on for so long that, prior to the 
Admiralty giving way, some £50,000 
had been taken illegally out of Green- 
wich Hospital Fund which should have 
been voted in this House. No restitution 
has been made of this £50,000, and I 
ask the Committee to bear in mind that 
I have established the case of this 
£50,000 being due to Greenwich. But I 
do not stay here ; I will state a far more 
flagrant—indeed, I will say more dis- 
graceful—case of plundering Greenwich 
Hospital funds. The Admiralty have 


been occupying this magnificent build- 


ing at Greenwich for many years 
past as a naval college. As honour- 
able Members know, the Govern- 


ment is in the happy position of assessing 
its own property for rates, and even on 
such a basis the result was that these 
splendid buildings were assessed at over 
£9,000 per annum, but notwithstanding 
an altogether monstrously inadequate 
rent of only £100 per year was paid for 
the use of the buildings. The question 
was raised, and protests were made, year 
after year, but the Admiralty justified 
itself by saying that the buildings were 
most expensive to maintain, and that, 
under the circumstances, they could not 
afford to pay more. At last, however, 
the Admiralty surrendered and paid 
£5,000, which, even then, was not a 
fair rent. Pressure was again brought to 
bear on the Admiralty with the result 
that another £1,500 was added, so that - 
now the rent is £6,500 a year. That has 
only taken place since 1895, and I main. 
tain that, from 1862 to 1895, the arrears 
of rental are not less than £170,000. So 
that we must add this sum to the £50,000 
to which I have already referred taken 
out of Greenwich Hospital Fund to pay 
these age pensions. But the deviation of 
these funds does not stop here. In 1834 an 
arrangement was made that the Consoli- 
dated Fund should contribute te Green- 
wich Hospital £20,000 a year in view 
of the sixpences that were paid by seamen 
as their contribution to the Greenwich 
Fund. That went on until 1869, and then 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer swooped 
down and took away £16,000 of this 
£20,000. Some ingenious reason was 
given, but I need not go into the details. 
That continued until 1893, when, as in 
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the other cases, the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer gave way, and Greenwich re- 
gained possession of the £16,000 a year 
of which it had been deprived since 1869. 
The debt due to Greenwich on that one 
item alone is £400,000. There is still 
another point I wish to raise in conclu- 
sion. When Greenwich was closed an 
annual sum of £6,300 was allotted for 
the payment of pensions to officers. I 
do not grudge the officers their share, 
but what I do object to is that there 
should be an increase for the officers 
during this period we are discussing, and 
that the seamen should be going short. 
But this has happened, inasmuch as a 
further sum of £3,200 per year has been 
appropriated to the same purpose. I am 
sure the noble Lord opposite will not feel 
that I am acting unfairly towards his class 
when I suggest that the seamen should 
have the first claim on the funds of Green- 
wich. I have not the faintest wish io 
make any observation that savours of 
favouring the men and not the officers. I 
only wish, in supporting the speech of 
the honourable Member for Portsmouth, 
to offer a few observations on the system 
of selecting men for the Greenwich Fuad. 
That selection cannot be properly carried 
out. It is impossible to pick out these 
men impartially. The man who has a 
friend at court will stand a better chance 
of getting his pension than the man 
who has no friend. I do not suggest that 
the Admiralty do not endeavour to act 
fairly to all in the giving out of these 
pensions; I am sure they do, but the 
system is a wrong one, and it cannot 
be effectively carried out. Seeing that 
these large sums of money have been 
diverted, I think the Greenwich Fund is 
entitled to some compensation. If the 
Admiralty paid 24 per cent. on the 
money that has been diverted it would 
owe Greenwich £15,000 a year, which 
would more than suffice for all purposes. 
I think this perpetual agitation on the 
part of men who feel that they are en- 
titled to some compensation is a very 
bad advertisement for the Navy. Those 
of us who are in touch with the Navy 
feel—and those of us who went to Ports- 
mouth the other day must have felt, if 
we had this matter in our minds—that 
the Navy deserves better treatment. | 
hope, now the question has been raised in 
a more detailed manner than it has been 
Mr. Kearley. 
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for some years, that the Admiralty will 
consider that a case has been established, 
and that all these men who joined the 
Navy prior to 1878, and have since come 
into the possession of life pensions, should 
at the age of 55, receive 5d. augmenta- 
tion pension from the Greenwich Fund. 


*ApmiRAL FIELD: I wish to associate 
myself with the honourable Members 
opposite in regard to this trouble. 
some matter of age pensions. The 
honourable Member for Devonport 
has given great attention to this 
matter, and I feel that every man 
in this House must agree with him. 
I hope the Admiralty will see their way 
to put an end to this agitation. It is 
not desirable to bring this question 
forward year after year for the sake of 
a paltry sum of £5,000 a year. The 
Admiralty have abolished Greenwich 
Hospital as a place of residence for worn- 
out seamen, and have made this up by 
way of an age pension. Their intention 
was to carry out that system in its 
entirety, and they made their calculations 
accordingly. But what the honourable 
Members opnosite have omitted to bear 
in mind is this—and the seamen ought 
to go down on their knees and bless the 
Almighty for it—that seamen live several 
years longer now. The result is that the 
funds are insufficient, because pensioners 
do not die fast enough, and men come on 
the roll for age pensions before vacancies 
are created. I am the last to minimise 
the claims of seamen, but it is 
only fair to point out that laws have 
been in operation which have told in 
favour of longevity. Thirty years ago 
the death roll was terrible in China and 
India, and men were invalided home and 
died prematurely. All that is altered by 
improved sanitary conditions in the 
Navy. Our seamen who come home and 
retire on their pensions also live longer, 
because the sanitary condition of the 
towns is better. The water supply is 
better, and the whole sanitary system is 
greatly improved. We ought to be thank- 
ful that our men live longer, and seamen 
ought to bless the Almighty that their 
fellow-pensioners live to a greater age. 
The honourable Member for Devonport 
has spoken about a waste of money. If 
that is so, it ought to be a very easy 
matter to obtain restitution. If money 
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is wanted there are ways in which it 
might be obtained. What becomes of 
the money for dead men’s effects? What 
becomes of the surplus of their savings? 
Will they go to the Treasury? I believe 
this surplus, paid over to the Treasury, 
would more than meet the demand of 
the honourable Member for Devonport, 
who has made out a very strong case 
for restitution. I desire to associate 
myself with his efforts. 


*Mr. AUSTEN CHAMBERLAIN: | 
can associate myself with honour- 
able Members opposite in this respect 
at least—that I think it is eminently 
desirable that this long-standing 
controversy should come to an end, 
and that it should be settled one way | 
or another ; but I confess I do not think | 
that speeches such as we have listened to | 
from my honourable and gallant Friend | 
the Member for Eastbourne, and from 
honourable Members opposite, are calcu- 
lated to produce the result they desire ; 
or that these speeches, as I think I} 
shall be able to show, have any sufficient | 
basis in the facts of the case. If honour- 
able Members opposite had taken more 
trouble to ascertain the facts of the case. 
I do not think they would ever have 
spoken of the payments to these 
pensioners in the way they have done | 
to-night, and I do not think it is wise} 
or right that they should constantly hold | 
out to these men and instil into them the | 
idea that successive Governments have | 
broken faith with them, and have failed 
in their contract with them, unless they | 
are prepared with definite information | 
they can lay before the House to show 
that the contract has ever existed. The 
whole point at issue is whether or not 
there ever was a contract with the men. 
I admit fully that, if the Admiralty made 
a contract with the men that they 
should, all of them, have an age pension 
at a certain age, no subsequent order 
could alter that contract, or would give 
us the right to withdraw from these men 
a privilege which was one of the con- 
ditions that induced them to enter the 
service. 
a case for the Government to say that 
the funds of Greenwich Hospital, which 
were expected to provide these pensions, 
are insufficient in amount to do so. Ifa 








contract was made between the Govern- 
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ment and men entering the Navy, and if 
the Greenwich fund is insufficient to 
carry out that contract, not only in the 
letter but in the spirit, then it must be 
the business of the Government and the 
duty of the Government to find funds 
from some other source. But the ques- 
tion I want the Committee to consider is 
whether there ever was any such con- 
tract. The honourable Member who 
opened this discussion said he made this 
demand on behalf of the men, not as 
asking for charity but as asserting 
respectfully a right. The honourable 
Member said that a contract had been 
made to which the mien were parties on 
the one hand, and the Admiralty on the 
other ; and he further said that the Enlist- 
ment Bill contained a promise that these 
men, on reaching 55 years of age, should 
receive the Greenwich age pension. The 
honourable Member for Devonport spoke 
in very much the same sense, and I 
think he practically endorsed all those 


| statements of the honourable Member for 


Portsmouth. But neither of these 
honourable Members quoted the terms of 
the contract; neither of them cited to 
the Committee the phrases in the Enlist- 
ment Bill to which they referred. I have 
a copy of this Bill in my hands, and here 
is what it says— 


*Mr. CLOUGH: What is the date of 1t? 


*Mr. AUSTEN CHAMBERLAIN: The 

actual copy I have is dated January, 
1885, which is later than the date to 
which the honourable Member refers. 


*Mr. CLOUGH: If the right honouravie 
Gentleman will pardon me I should like 
to point out that our statements were 
based on the Enlistment Bill which was 
brought before the Duke of Edinburgh’s 
Committee, which was the Bill of 1865, 
and not the Bill of 1885. 


*Mr. AUSTEN CHAMBERLAIN 
Honourable Members will see that the Bill 
I hold in my hand is the Bill of 1885, and 
it is in this respect an exact copy of the 
earlier Bill. The following passage 
occurs in it— 


“ £76,000 a year is employed to grant to 
eligible pensioners additional pensions of 5d. 
and 9d. a day on reaching the age of 55 and 
upwards.” 
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That is the actual Bill that was brought 
before the Duke of Edinburgh’s Com- 
mittee. There is absolutely no statement 
there which gives any colour to the sup- 
position that there was a contract be- 
tween the Admiralty and the men that 
all men on arriving at the age of 55 
should receive an age pension. The only 
statement in the Bill is that a sum of 
£7,000 should be devoted to granting 
eligible pensions. There is a saving 
clause in the Bill which says— 


“The information contained in this paper 
is extracted from the different regulations, 
which are liable to alteration; no person has 
any right to pay, pension, or other advan- 
tage on account of apparent eligibility under 
the rules as herein published.” 


But I do not base myself on this clause, 
but on the actual words referring 
to pensions which [ have quoted. 
The promise of the Admiralty was that 
£76,000 a year should be devoted to that 
purpose. Has the Admiralty kept that 
promise? Has the Admiralty fulfilled 
the contract so made with the men? 


*Mr. KEARLEY: May I ask where 
the right honourable Gentleman gets the 
£76,000? 


*Mr. AUSTEN CHAMBERLAIN : From 
the Enlistment Bill. I was asking if we 
had kept the promise contained in the 
words of the Bill. Sir, we have not only 
kept the promise, but we have gone 
beyond it, and at this present time we 
are spending not £76,000 a year, but 
over £100,000, in granting these pen- 
siors to eligible pensioners. The honour- 
able Member for Portsmouth complained 
that the circular of 1878 had been made 
retrospective, with the result of with- 
drawing rights of which the men were 
already possessed. I do not think the 
honourable Member can make out that 
case. This is no new subject. It has 


been examined by the Dukes of Edin- 

burgh’s Committee, and it has been ex- 

amined by a Select Committee of this 

House, which reported in 1892. The 

Duke of Edinburgh’s Committee was con- 

sidering a proposal to establish an insur- 
Mr. Austen Chamberlain. 
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ance fund for sailors, and for the purpose 
of ascertaining their views issued a Cir- 
cular to the men in the Fleet at the 
home ports and in the coastguard 
describing certain proposals made to 
them, and regarding which they wanted 
the men’s opinion: In this Circular the 
Committee gave their opinion upon this 
question of the Greenwich age and special 
pensions. In this Circular the Com- 
mittee state— 


“By Order in Council both classes of pen- 
sions (i.e., age and special)—the latter of 
which is net now in dispute—are to be given 
entirely at the discretion of the Admiralty, 
so that no man has a vested interest in these 
pensions or can regard them as a right. All 
that can be asserted in this respect is that 
the funds of the Greenwich Hospital are the 
property of the Navy. It rests with the 
Board of Admiralty for the time being to 
determine according to circumstances in what 
way the funds can be applied to the best 
advantage for the benefit of the Navy as a 
whole.” 


In the first place there is no such con- 
tract as the honourable Member for 
Portsmouth supposes with the men, and 
the honourable Member can produce no 
evidence of its existence. That being so, 
his second contention, that the restrictive 
Order of 1878 was an unfair one, and had 
a retrospective effect, falls to the ground, 
because it does not restrict any right 
that the men previously possessed. The 
honourable Member seems to imagine 
that no restrictions on the pensions were 
heard of until 1878. 
The reason for 


That is not true. 
closing Greenwich 
Hospital was on account of the enormous 
reluctance shown by tke men to enter 
the hospital, and their desire to remain 
among their families and friends rather 
than be shut up in that great establish- 
ment. A Joint Committee of the Admi- 
ralty and the Treasury was appointed to 
consider what should be done, and they 
recommended, in lieu of the hospital, 
that age pensions should be established. 
The Report of that Committee was pub- 
lished as a Parliamentary Paper, and was 
presented to this House. That was the 
very inception of the age pensions. I 
will call the attention of the House to 
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what the Committee said. They stated 
that— 


“Tt will be equally necessary to limit the 
number of extra pensions (i.e., the age pen- 
sions) to be granted. We are of opinion, 
allowing a fair margin, that 5,000 extra pen- 
sioners should be the maximum.” 


So that at the very inception of this 
scheme of extra pensions 5,000 was 
the number suggested as the limit. 
The Greenwich Hospital Act of the 
same year gave power to appoint such 
pensions “as seem fit,” and an Order in 
Council of September the same year 
ordered that these extra pensions should 
be granted at the discretion of the Admi- 
ralty. If there had been any idea of a 
contract with the men, that every man 
should have a pension on arriving at a 
certain age, there would not have been 
introduced these limitations at the begin- 
ning, or these words giving discretion and 
power of decision to the Admiralty. And, 
Sir, as a matter of fact, from 1865 to 
1869 the Board did limit the number of 
pensions to 5,000; and it was only in 
1869, by an Admiralty Minute which was 
never published, that the limit was re- 
moved, and an unlimited number of 
pensions made possible. And the Select 
Committee of 1892 reported 





“Tt is clear that this discretion of the Lords 
Commissioner of the Admiralty was exercised 
in 1866, when, by Admiralty Order, the age 
pension was withheld from all naval pen- 
sioners in Government employ, or residing out 
of the United Kingdom; and also in 1869, 
when 412 more age pensions were authorised by 
the Board; and in 1876, when the age of 70 
for the 4d. pension was reduced to 65.” 


I think it is perfectly evident that from 


the inception of these pensions the 
idea of a limit was suggested, and 
was made public, not only in the 
Report which was published as a 


Parliamentary Paper, but in the speech 
of Mr. Childers, who introduced the 
Greenwich Hospital Act, as well as in the 
course of the administration of the funds. 
I hope, therefore, that I have made it 
clear to the Committee that there is no 
claim as of right, and that there is nc 
breach of faith or of contract. with the 
men. [Lord Cartes BERESFORD inter- 
rupted.| I am afraid that my noble and 
gallant Friend remains at the point at 
which he was when I began my speech. 
I do not quite understand where he 
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thinks the contract was made. I have 
shown that in the Recruiting Bill there 
was no contract, that before 1878 the 
Order in Council establishing these pen- 
sions established them subject to the dis- 
cretion of the Admiralty; and I have 
shown that the Admiralty used their 


discretion on several occasions before 
1878. It is impossible to say that there 


was a hard and fast rule that every man 
who entered before 1878 should receive 
the pension on reaching the age of 55. 
There are one or two points of less impor- 
tance raised by the honourable Members 
for Portsmouth and Devonport, on which 
I will say one or two words. I think 
both honourable Members complained of 
the inquisitorial Circular which is issued 
to applicants for these pensions. I hold 
in my hand a copy of this inquisitorial 
Circular, which only asks the men their 
name, the nature of their employment, 
the average of their weekly earnings, and 
the condition of their health. I do not 
think that is an offensive Circular to send 
round; as a matter of fact, it is less 
inquisitorial than the Circular addressed 
to officers who apply for officers’ pensions 
out of the Greenwich Hospital Fund. 
They are asked the amount of their 
private income, the amount of their 
wife’s income, whether they have any 
appointment, occupation, or business, 
and, if so, what the emoluments are; if 
they have any family, and, if so, the 
number of children dependent upon them. 
There is no distinction made betwecn 
the men and the officers who apply. If 
it is admitted that this is a charity, as I 
contend it is, and is to be administered 
as a charity, we could not do less than 
make inquiries of the nature whic: have 
been specified. The honourable Member 
for Devonport objects to our making any 
selection. He is anxious, if the number 
of pensions is to be limited, that they 
should be given to the senior men on the 
lists. What would the effect of that be? 
The effect would be this: a large number 
of people who are in comfortable, and 
comparatively afluent, circumstances, 
would receive these pensions, whilst 
others who are in very poor circum- 
stances would go without them. It 
is possible, as the honourable Member 
says, that mistakes are sometimes 
made, but because some mistakes occur 
even under the most careful system of 
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selection, that is no reason for abandon- 
ing selection altogether, and rushing into 
the evils for which the present system 
has been denounced. When pensions 
were given indiscriminately to all men, 
they were given to people who were in 
no need of them. It was actually pro- 
posed on several occasions that these 
Greenwich age pensions should be either 
absolutely done away with, or largely 
reduced, and the fund diverted to other 
purposes. The honourable Member for 
Devonport referred to a particular para- 
graph in the evidence before the Duke 
of Edinburgh’s Committee, in the en- 
deavour to show that it was admitted 
that there was a contract between these 
men, and that this pension was a right. 
Nothing of the kind. The proposal before 
the Committee on which Mr. Awdry was 
speaking, and in favour of which he was 
arguing, was a proposal to withdraw 
£418,000 out of the £76,000 promised by 
the Admiralty, and to devote this sum 
to the establishment.of an insurance fund 
and widows’ pensions, instead of to age 
pensions. If the honourable Member will 
look at the paragraph to which he refers, 
he will see that in reference to that 
proposal a question was put, in which it 
was suggested that there was a breach 
of contract, and that the enlistment bills 
held out these pensions as an induce- 
ment to the men, and that they had 
entered in consequence of this induce- 
ment. It was in answer to the question—- 


“Has not this inducement—that is, the 
inducement that £76,000 a year is given for 
age pensions—been held out to men entering 
the service?” 

Mr. Awdry replied 

“T have no doubt that in recruiting the 
most rosy view of the circumstances is put 


before the men in order to induce them to 
recruit.” 





But there is not a word there to suggest 
that these pensions can be claimed as a 
right by every man of 55. On the 
contrary: 


*Mr. KEARLEY: I think it is very 
unfortunate that the Recruiting ill 
which was put before the men who en- 
listed in 1865 has not been produced 
to-night. 





*Mr. AUSTEN CHAMBERLAIN: I 
believe the Bill I have in my hand is the 
Mr. Austen Chamberlain. 
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Bill which was before the Duke of Edin- 
burgh’s Committee. 


*Mr. KEARLEY: It cannot be the Bill 
which was before the men who enlisted 
in 1865 if it is the Bill produced in 1885. 
*Mr. AUSTEN CHAMBERLAIN: The 
honourable Member is making a moun- 
tain out of a mole hill. He asked me 
to produce the Bill which was before the 
Duke of Edinburgh’s Committee in 1885. 
This is the actual Bill which was before 
the Duke of Edinburgh’s Committee in 
that year, and a copy of the earlier Bill. 
*Mr. KEARLEY: The original Bill is 
not here. 

*Mr. AUSTEN CHAMBERLAIN: [I 
should be delighted if I could produce 
the Bill, but I have been unable to get 
one. No doubt the honourable Member 
has also tried to get one and failed. 
I have produced an exact copy. I go 
back to what Mr. Awdry says later in 
his evidence. In reply to the Question 
No. 48— 

“Surely a pension is given for past  ser- 
vices?” 
he said— 

“Yes, a naval pension.” 
Mr. Awdry was asked (Question 85)— 


“Any pension in the world is given for 
past services?” 





and he replied 


“ Not the Greenwich Hospital pension. There 
is a broad distinction to be recognised. Aman 
entering the Navy, the Marines, or the Army 
may be told, ‘Your pay is small, but you will 
get a pension or deferred pay’; and when the 
man leaves our service he gets it; he obtains 
all that he contracted for. But it so happens 
that we are also trustees for a charity, and 
under that charity we are empowered to sup- 
plement those pensions to men in necessitous 
circumstances ; that supplemental award is not 
a deferred pay, it is simply an act of charity.” 


It is impossible for honourable Members, 
in face of that, to contend that this ‘s 
a right, and not an act of charity. 
Another point raised was with reference 
to the use of the hospital buildings. I 
can only say that, having gone into the 
matter very carefully, I am satisfied that 
the hospital is now receiving the full 
amount it is correct to charge to the 
Naval College for the buildings they 
occupy. Then there is the question of 
officers’ pensions. The total amount of 
officers’ pensions from the Greenwich Hos. 
pital Fund at the present time is some- 
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thing under £9,000. When the hospital 
existed the officers drew emoluments of 
no less than £15,000 from the Fund, and 
in addition to that they occupied at least 
one-fourth of the whole of the buildings 
as free quarters. The honourable Mem- 
ber opposite would have led the Com- 
mittee to suppose that the proportion 
of Greenwich Hospital Funds which 
is paid to officers has grown larger in 
recent years. That is not so. When the 
Hospital was closed the officers were re- 
ceiving nine and a quarter per cent. of its 
total income. They are now receiving 
only 44 per cent. It was a policy which 
was deliberately decided upon by those 
who were responsible for the closing of 
the hospital, that some compensation 
should be made in perpetuity to the offi- 
cers who would have been eligible for 
posts carrying with them these large emo- 
luments. That is the policy which was 
approved by the House of Commons, and 
embodied in an Act of Parliament, which 
imposed on the Admiralty the duty, or 
the right, to confer these pensions not 
only on the men but on the officers, non- 
commissioned officers, and men of the 
Fleet. I submit that these facts are suffi- 
cient to show that the officers have some 
claim for consideration, and for the estab. 
lishment of some officers’ pensions out of 
the Greenwich Hospital Fund, and I do 
not think that 44 per cent. of the whole 
is an undue proportion to allow. Sir, | 
apologise to the Committee for speaking 
at such length, but I thought, in view 
of the fact that these grave charges of 
breach of faith with men in their service 
have been made against successive Boards 
of Admiralty, that it was due to the 
Board of Admiralty and to the Com- 
mittee that I should make this full ex- 
planation. I hope I have been able to 
dispel the illusions which honourable 
Members are under, and that they will 
consider carefully before they repeat the 
allegations of bad faith and of indiffer- 
ence which have been hurled, not against 
this Board of Admiralty alone, but against 
successive Boards of Admiralty, all of 
whom, according to honourable Gentle- 
men, must have been blind to the plain 
dictates of honour. 


Upon the return of the Cuarrmay, after 
the usual interval, 
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Lorp C. BERESFORD: I think my 
honourable Friend the Civil Lord lays 
down the most extraordinary doctrine 
that I ever heard of. He acknowledged 
that there was considerable dissatisfac- 
tion amongst a large portion of Her 
Majesty’s Service, and yet he finds fault 
with the honourable Member opposite 
Lecause he brought their case before the 
House of Commons. I think the 
honourable Member did a very good 
thing in bringing this matter before the 
House. How are we to clear these 
things up unless we clear them up pub- 
licly on the floor of the House of Com- 
mons! The fact remains that there is 
an amount of dissatisfaction existing 
amongst a portion of the pensioners of 
Her Majesty’s Service, who think that 
the Government have not fulfilled their 
promises. It is not good for the Service 
nor for the country that the dissatisfac- 
tion should exist. Now, I think the place 
to bring out these cases is on the floor 


of the House of Commons. I never 
knew—although I had studied all the 
facts—I never knew for one moment 


what the Civil Lord read out to-nivht. 
Now, if the statement is true, and there 
is no reason to doubt it, these men are not 
justly entitled to this 5d. aday. What 
I want to find fault with is his authority ; 
if there is this doubt and dissatisfaction 
amongst the men of the Fleet, the 
authorities ought to send round a circular 
and let the men know clearly how they 
stand, because it is not right that the 
men should be under the idea that the 
Government have broken their contract. 
It is neither right nor good for the 
country or the Fleet, and I hope the First 
Lord of the Admiralty will make some 
arrangements by which it shall be made 
clear to the men who joined the Service 
prior to 1878. We know very well that 
the men who joined after that time are 
not entitled ; but there are a good many 
men, shipmates of my own, who joined 
the Service in 1858 who think they have 
a grievance in not obtaining that which, 
according to what has been read out 
to-night, they are not entitled to; and 
I hope it will be made quite clear to the 
lower deck of the Service that they are 
under a delusion and are not entitled to 
the pension, and were not entitled to 
it when they joined. I quite agree with 
the point of selection which has been 
taken by the First Lord. I think, as: 
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matters stand, that is quite right ; there 
are men, as one knows, who are well off, 
men who have inherited money, or who 
have got money in some way or other, 
and who are well off, whereas there is a 
large number of men who are not well 
off, and I think that if you have only so 
much money you should give it to those 
who are hard up, and not to those who 
are well off. Now let me allude to the 


Chatham chest, because I do not think the 


Committee really know why the men do 
not consider that they are treated fairly 
in this case. It has been brought out 
in this House, and it is not generally 
known to the public, that the Chatham 
chest was founded in the year 1590. It 
was founded by means of a subscription 
of 6d. a month, which was paid out of 
his wages by every man in the Service. 
From the time of its foundation to the 
present year we have had a large number 
of men in the Fleet—TI think the largest 
number we have had is 140,000, but every 
man paid 6d. a month out of his wages 
into the Chatham chest. Five per cent. 
of the prize money of the officers and 
men was also contributed to the Chatham 
chest, together with all unclaimed prize 
money, and extensive additions have been 
made to it by will and otherwise, and the 
result was that the Chatham chest had a 
great many millions of money mainly 
provided by the 6d. a month from the 
wages of the men. In 1814 it was found 
that from £5,000,000 to £7,000,000 of 
the money of the Chatham chest had dis- 
appeared ; they never had any accounts, 
or, at least, could never find any ; but it is 
quite clear that in that year the amount 
of money disappeared. I do not like to 
say that the chest was robbed of it—I 
think I will say it was robbed of it; I 
do not mean to say that it was taken out 
and put into anybody’s pocket, but this 
money,which had been contributed by the 
men for the purposes of providing for 
themselves pensions in their old age, was 
taken by the Government because they 
were in difficulties over the war in the 
beginning of the century, and, finding 
themselves in pecuniary difficulties, they 
took this money and used it for the pur- 
poses of the war. But that money be 
longed to the men ; it was subscribed by 
the men in order to secure them certain 
pensions when they got old. 


*Mr, MACARTNEY: The noble Mem- 
ber (Mr. A. Chamberlain) will excuse 
Lord C. Beresford. 
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my interrupting, but I would point 
out that the money was not voted 
to war purposes in the ordinary 
sense of the term of war expenditure ; it 
was expended in pensions. 


Lorp C. BERESFORD: I think my 
honourable Friend is quite wrong there, 
If he will read the details of it he will 
find that there were from £5,000,000 to 
£7,000,000 never accounted for; and 
there is no doubt as to how the money 
was disposed of. It was said to be used 
for war purposes. I find, as I make it 
out, that the amount of the Greenwich 
Hospital Fund is £4,500,000, which in- 
cludes £1,356,000, which is all that is 
left of this enormous sum of money of 
the Chatham chest. The sixpenny 
subscriptions were stopped in the year 
1829, but what these men feel is this: 
that since these pensions have been 
started a large sum, something like 
£8,000, every year, goes to the officers. 
I for one think they deserve that pension, 
but I think that sum should come out 
of the Navy Vote, because, although 
my honourable Friend is right in saying 
that the officers did subscribe to the 
Chatham chest in so far that they paid 
5 per cent. of their prize money into that 
chest, and all prize money unclaimed was 
paid into that chest, the fact remains that 
the great sum of the Chatham chest was 
not money that accrued to the people, 
but was made up of the 6d. per 
month which every man subscribed from 
his wages. I sympathise with the men 
in this case, and I see the difficulties oi 
the Admiralty, and I differ from those 
honourable Gentlemen opposite when 
they say the Admiralty or the Govern- 
ment have broken their contract. But 
what they have not done is to make it 
clear to the men that the men are not 
entitled to this pension. It is no use find- 
ing faults without remedying them. This 
is the place to remedy these things, be- 
cause, if Parliament says “so and so,” the 
Admiralty will have to do it. Now, 1 
would suggest that they should put the 
officers’ pensions upon the Navy Vote, and 
that all these men who serve their coun- 
try up to the age of 55 should get their 
5d. a day. I do not think it would be 
a very great thing for the country to 
do to make this arrangement, as there 
are so many means of doing so. Take 
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the one which the honourable and gal- 
lant Admiral mentioned just now, that of 
the saving fund. 


*Mr. MACARTNEY : There is no saving 
fund. 


Lorpv C. BERESFORD: Then what 
has become of it! I think this ques- 
tion ought to be cleared up. I would pro- 
pose, and I hope the First Lord of the 
Admiralty and his soard will devise, 
some means of allowing a pension of 5d. 
a day to all the pensioners of the Royal 
Navy who arrive at the age of 55 years. 
Now there is one other point with regard 
to this question. There are the different 
Committees which have sat upon this 
matter, and which have invariably, so sar 
as I can understand, found that tne 
men are right, and there is some fund 
remaining. I think it is a very wise thing 
that these things should be brought be- 
fore Parliament, and that it should clear 
them up in the light of day, and prove 
the men are right or wrong; but let us 
at the same time see whether we cannot 
give the men this 5d. a day. There is 
one more point I should like to mention 
before I sit down. The chief petty officers 
of the Navy come under this head. Now, 
the chief petty officers of the Navy do not 
receive a pension at all commensurate 
with their services to the country. They 
simply get the same pension as the 
ordinary first-class petty officer gets. I 
do not think that is fair, and I might 
remind the First Lord of the Admiralty 
that he has—and I certainly have—given 
the men to understand that this question 
would be taken up. Therefore the men 
are not agitating, they are waiting, and 
are looking to authority to put this matter 
right. They ask for a halfpenny a 
day for every year they serve in the 
Navy. This question interests the whole 
of the lower deck, because the chief petty 
officer is the highest rank to which a 
man can rise on the lower deck. Having 
regard to the injustices which have been 
done to the men in connection with sick 
pay and the paying off of ships, I do 
hope the Board will see to this, because 
it is a matter which the men feel very 
keenly, and a matter which must redound 
to the benefit of the men of the whole 
Service. If these injustices are taken 
into consideration by the Board of 
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Admiralty, and the Board sees what it can 
do—I know that they have only so much 
money, I know the difficulties of this 
case ; but the great thing is to have the 
officers and men happy and contented, 
and not suffering from a shadow of an 
idea that they are being unfairly treated. 


*Mr. MACARTNEY: My noble Friend 
has just called attention to the positiou 
of the chief petty officers with regard to 
their pensions. It is perfectly true, ag 
he has pointed out, that the chief petty 
officers are on the same scale as the first- 
class petty officers. This question has 
raised a good deal of feeling amongst the 
different ratings in the Navy, but [ must 
remind the House that the pensions in 
the Navy are not determined by the 
rank, the rating, or the emoluments of 
the men in the Service. Pensions in the 
Navy are decided entirely upon the basis 
of the length of service of the man who 
earus the pension. As my noble Friend, 
no doubt, perfectly well knows, after 20 
years’ continuous service before 1885, and 
after 22 years’ continuous service subse- 
quent to 1885, men, whether they be 
chief petty officers, first-class or second- 
class petty officers, or able seamen, are 
entitled to a pension of 10d. a day— 
whatever their rating may be. It 
neither their rank nor their emoluments 
that are considered in arriving at 
the pension. The pension of 10d. 
a day may be increased according 
to the number of the badges a 
man has. A man receives, if he has one 
badge, a halfpenny; two badges, 1d.; 
and three badges, 2d. a day ; and for good 
character throughout, an additional 
Id.; and for each three years they 
have completed after having served their 
full time they have another 1d. a 
day. That is to say, every man, if he has 
these badges, is entitled, when he 
leaves the Service, to 1s. 2d. a day, 
whether he is a chief petty officer, 
first-class petty officer, second-class 
petty officer, or ordinary seaman. 
That pension of 1s. 2d. a day is liable 
to be increased by the amount of time 
which petty officers or chief petty officers 
may have served in that rank. He gets 
a farthing a day for his service as second- 
class petty officer, and he gets a half- 
penny a day for his services as first-class: 
petty officer. These rates are doubled 
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after 15 years’ service. The principles 
on which naval pensions are based are 
entirely different from that of Civil Ser- 
vice pensions, which are granted upon the 
emoluments which persons receive at the 
time, whereas naval pensions are based 
entirely wpon the service rendered. The 
grievance which is alleged is that cer- 
tain chief petty officers are at the present 
moment in receipt of smaller pensions 
than first-class petty officers. That griev- 
ance can only be established by com- 
paring the pensions of chief petty officers 
of the seamen class with the pensions of 
the first and second class petty officers 
of the skilled rating class. I may tell 
tay noble Friend that the whole of this 
question is under the careful and minute 
examination of the Admiralty; and the 
examination has convinced the members 
of the Board that chief petty officers 
in each particular line at the present 
moment get higher pensions than first- 
class petty officers in that line. But 
because of the principle on which pen- 
sions are based, which may give a second- 
class petty officer a higher pension than 
p first-class petty officer, it hap- 
pens that when you compare the pen- 
sicns of the chief petty officers in the 
seamen class you find he gets less pen- 
sion than the first and second class petty 
officers in the skilled rating class. I 
think my noble Friend will agree that 
this question is surrounded by consider- 
able difficulties. He will admit, I am 
sure, that the systeni of pensions, well 
understood by the men of the service, 
cannot be altered without mature con- 
sideration. The difficulties which sur- 
round it are largely increased by the very 
great number of different ratings in the 
service—the distinctions that have to be 
maintained, both in the rates of pay and 
in the rates of pension. I think he will 
also agree with me that it would not be 
unreasonable for the Board of Admiralty 
to be very careful in any recommendation 
they might present to the House of Com- 
mons in future. But, as I have told him, 
the matter is under the consideration of 
the Board, and we hope to be able to 
come to a conclusion that will enable us, 
when the Estimates for the future finan- 
cial year are being prepared, to lay before 
the House of Commons certain recom- 
mendations which we believe will obviate 
‘some of the anomalies which exist at 
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the present moment, and which we hope 
will go a long way, if not all the way, 
to settle the grievances that these petty 
officers feel. [I hope my noble Friend will 
not assume from what I have said that 
we can go all the way in the particular 
direction that has heen indicated in the 
petitions that have been presented to the 
Board of Admiralty. But we believe 
that we do see our way to lay before 
the House of Commons what will be a 
practical solution of this question. I 
feel sure that he and other Members 
of the Committee will recognise that the 
Board of Admiralty are not only bound to 
consider the grievances that exist among 
naval pensioners, but that they must also 
have due regard to the liabilities of the 
taxpayers of the country, and that they 
will recognise that the Vote for the non- 
effective service is already extremely 
large, and that no Board of Admiralty 
would be justified in largely increasing 
that Vote, unless at the same time we can 
secure to the country the further effi- 
ciency of the naval service and a corre- 
sponding advantage in the administration 
of the Navy. I trust my »oble Friend 
will be satisfied by what I have said to 
him, that we are giving this matter most 
careful and minute examination, and that 
we believe we see our way in the future 
to place before Parliament some solu- 
tion of the question, which will not be 
unsatisfactory, both from the point of 
view of the pensioners themselves, and 
also from the point of view of economy 
to the taxpayers. 

Mr. E. MORTON (Devonport) : I hope 
the honourable Gentleman will not think 
it want of respect if I do not answer his 
speech, though it is a speech dealing 
with a matter I take a great interest in. 
I am happy to hear he is able to give us 
some hope from the Government in that 
direction. I do not want to lay any blame 
on the noble Lord opposite for intro- 
ducing this particular subject to come 
under this Vote ; but, coming as it does 
at the present moment, this matter of 
petty officers’ pensions is in the nature of 
a red herring drawn across the scent of 
the Greenwich pension question. There 
is one point on which I must join issue 
with the Civil Lord at once. He referred 
to our action in this House as being in 
the nature of teaching these pensioners 
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that they have grievances, when they 
have not one. Now if the honourable 
Member had ever been a Member for a 
dockyard constituency he would have 
known that no necessity exists for teach- 
ing our constituencies what their rights 
are. 


*Mr. AUSTEN CHAMBERLAIN : What 
I said was that it was encouraging them. 
I only wish the honourable Member would 
teach his constituents what their rights 
are. There is great room for it. 


Mr. E. MORTON: It is not in the in- 
terests of a dockyard Member to en- 
courage the grievances of his constituents 
and teach them what their rights are. I 
can assure him that we do not encourage 
them. Every piece of information I my- 
self have got upon this question has been 
given to me by my constituents. I have 
the keenest possible recollection at this 
moment of the circumstances under which 
I first began to study these things. It was 
previous to the General Election of 1892. 
Is it supposed that there is something 
disgraceful or unusual for a Member to 
possess himself of information about 
matters affecting his constituency? The 
fact is that at that time I had a prejudice 
in my own mind, and I recollect I was 
surprised to find how good a case the 
men had. If it is possible for an officer 
in the Navy of so much _recog- 
nised ability as the noble Lord opposite 
to declare that they have a moral right, 
is it not obvious that, at any rate, there 
is some grievance, and that these men are 
not to be blamed for supposing that they 
have an actual right? Iremember when 
I first began to investigate this subject 
the honourable Member for Bodmin made 
a speech, in which he said I promised my 
constituents things that could not be 
done, and instanced the fact that I stated 
that the Greenwich pensioners were en- 
titled to £20,000 a year more than they 
got. It was not more than a year later 
when that very thing was done. There 
was an objection at first, but the Ad- 
miralty had to yield. It seems to me 
that the honourable Gentleman the Civil 
Lord of the Admiralty has his case to 
some extent weakened by the fact that we 
have heard the same sort of speech as 
he has made, refusing the claims of these 
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men over and over again, and yet one 
time after another we have made the 
Admiralty and the Treasury yield. If 
they have no rights, why is it that the 
Admiralty have yielded over and over 
again? These men have certain rights, 
and I do not despair for a moment that 
the Admiralty and the Treasury will have 
to deal with this question as they have 
had to deal with the previous questions. 
But there is one point made by the 
senior Memer for Devonport to which 
the Civil Lord of the Admiralty made 
no reply whatever: that is as to tle 
moral right that has been conferred upoa 
these men by the deflection of the funds 
which ought to have gone to these pen- 
sioners, to other purposes. I may point 
out that it is admitted that there are 
large numbers of men in the Navy who 
are discontented, and that this situation 
is a bad advertisement for the Britis, 
Navy at a time when the greatest difi.- 
culty we have is to get men. 


Tue FIRST LORD or tue ADMI- 
RALTY: No, no! 


Mr. E. MORTON: I do not say itis a 
serious difficulty ; all I say is that pro- 
bably it is the most serious. This dis- 
content has been admitted to-night, also 
that it is a bad advertisement for th» 
British Navy when we want a good ad- 
vertisement for it. While enormous sum; 
of money have been deflected from the 
funds, the demand we make is extremely 
small—only £12,000—and it must be a 
diminishing amount. 


*Mr. AUSTEN CHAMBERLAIN: I am 
informed that it must increase until 191 5, 


Mr. E. MORTON: It is an extinguish. 
able sum ; it is expenditure to give only 
what are regarded as the just rights 
of the men who enlisted in the Navy 
between 1865 and 1878. It seems to me 
that the Government might look wita 
a more kindly eye upon the demands 
that are made. The evidence given be- 
fore the Duke of Edinburgh’s Commission 
showed that the recruiting placards held 
out to the men the hope and belief that 
they would receive what they now de- 
manded, or else I do not understand 
the English language. Under all the 
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circumstances the Government might 
yield to the very moderate demand we 
make. 


*Mrk. AUSTEN CHAMBERLAIN: I 
cannot allow the last sentence of the 
honourable Member to pass without some 
observation. There was no hope or ex- 
pectation held out by the Recruiting 
Bills which has not been amply fulfilled 
by the Admiralty. 


Mr. GIBSON BOWLES (Lynn Regis) : 
It is quite clear that there is no addition 
required for pensions in order to make 
the Navy more popular. What may be 
required is something to make the 
honourable Gentleman the Member for 
Devonport more popular in his own con- 
stituency, and perhaps a little more 
acquainted with the subject he has 
spoken of. He has admitted he has 
obtained the £20,000 from the Treasury 
which was represented to be necessary 
to satisfy the claims of these pensioners, 
and he seems now to have nothing to 
complain of. 


Mr. E. MORTON: I did not demon- 
strate that at all. I was asked by these 
pensioners as to whether their claims 
were not just. I investigated the matter, 
and I came to the conclusion that they 
were. When I had the opportunity as 
a Member of Parliament of advocating 
their claims, my colleague and myself 
made out a case for the money being 
granted, and the money was granted. 


Mr. GIBSON BOWLES: Such was 
the effect of his oratory upon a recalci- 
trant Exchequer and the House of Com- 
mons, that he got that £20,000. 


Mr. E. MORTON: The_ honourable 
Member has not been present at the 
Debate, and he is not quite cognisant 
of the facts. The facts are that at that 
time £20,000 was the sum which would 
be necessary to fulfil the demands of the 
men; but the Navy has been increasing, 
and the amount is not sufficient. We 
say that we ought to give another 
£13,000 to satisfy the men’s claims. 


Mr. GIBSON BOWLES: The honour- 
able Member is unfair when he says 1 
was not acquainted with the facts. I 
was not quoting facts, I was quoting 
the honourable Member’s speech. I 
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understand he took credit for getting 
£20,000, which he originally stated was 
the amount of the claim. Although 
the able speech of the Civil Lord of the 
Admiralty is no doubt quite satisfac. 
tory to the lawyer-minded man, it might 
not be so satisfactory to the seaman- 
minded man. He admitted that the en- 
listing placards promised £76,000 to be 
divided among eligible men in pensions. 
Every man who enlists supposes that he 
will be eligible when he reaches the age 
of 55; and if he has got a clean sheet | 
think he is entitled to be classed as an 
eligible man. Though those men may 
not have a legal claim, they may well be 
supposed to have a moral claim to a 
pension. The Government have made 
an unfortunate series of admissions. The 
payment by the Government of £16,000 
a year towards these pensions, while the 
rest was provided by Greenwich, is a 
serious admission that there is some- 
thing to be said for adding to the pen- 
sions, and giving a pension to all the 
men. That is a weakness of the Govern- 
ment’s position. I want to take a some- 
what larger view. The Civil Lord has 
shown that the men had no strictly legal 
claim. I do not know how much it will 
cost to satisfy the whole of these claizs, 
but I submit to the Committee that, 
taking a reasonable and rational and 
profitable view of how a sailor ought to 
be treated, it is better to divert atten- 
tion from the pensions and fix it upon 
the present pay. What a sailor values 
is not the pension. What he values is 
the present pay. No sailor of 20 or 25 
years of age believes that he will live 
to the pension age, and many sailors 
do not live long enough to get a pen- 
sion. That is the reason why so many 
of our men go to the American Navy, 
where there are no pensions. Sailors do 
not value pensions. That is the system 
on which the American Navy is manned ; 
they give enormously higher pay, but no 
pensions. I think the principle is a right 
one to make the pension rather smaller 
than it is at present, and the present 
pay much higher; otherwise you would 
lose the most desirable of your men, for 
men who are trained are of the utmost 
importance in the day of battle, and 
these are the men who are being taken 
away from you. You will certainly have 
to increase your present rate of pay, and 
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coincidently you will have to decrease 
your pension. That is the principle on 
which to act. 


Si J. BAKER (Portsmouth): Even 
the Admiralty admit with the noble Lord 
opposite that the men _ themselves 
thoroughly believe they are entitled to 
fivepence a day. When I hear that the 
question has been disposed of by the 
Admiralty on the technical and legal 
aspect of the case, I am astounded that 
they did not see there was another aspect 
of the question which requires a little 
consideration. The noble Lord opposite 
has mentioned the case of the chief petty 
officers, and I congratulate the Admiralty 
on the advance they have made with 
reference to the claims of the lower-deck. 
Up to now they have been told that they 
had no case with regard to an additional 
pension. The First Lord may not know 
much about the methods by which these 
men advance their claims, but I happen 
to know, and I assure him that through- 
out the Navy the chief petty officers are 
of one mind—that they are fairly entitled 
to the consideration that has been denied 
them. I think that that consideration 
should be shown, and if it were so, con- 
sidering the important position these 
men hold in the Service, and the great 
advantage it is to have men satisfied and 
contented, the Admiralty would thereby 
gain in strength and we_ should 
have perfect in the future. 
But there is another aspect of the case 
which has been alluded to, and which I 
wish to impress upon the Admiralty to 
favourably consider, and that is that the 
lower deck men——and I can vouch for 
the fact—have their conferences 
about this matter, that the Admiralty 
should make something in the 
nature of a concession, suggested a few 
years since, in providing a _ pen- 
sion fund. The men, on their part, are 
quite willing, and indeed most anxious, 
to contribute a sum sufficient to meet 
the requirements of such a case. It rests 
with the Admiralty to take up the ques- 
tion in a way which will meet the -e- 
quirements of the public service as well 
as the wishes of the men.  Pro- 
vision is made in the higher grades of the 
Service and should be made in the lower. 
If the men die before receiving their 
pension the families suffer. If the 
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Admiralty will make a subvention, the 
men will contribute in a way that will be 
just to the public service, and eminently 
satisfactory to the families when they 
require this support. 


*Caprary PHILLPOTTS: Mr. Lowther, 
I entirely agree with a great deal of the 
speech of the honourable Member for 
King’s Lynn as to the legality of the 
claim made by the seamen pensioners, 
and I hope that the Admiralty will see 
their way to take into their favourable 
consideration the morality of the claim. 
For some years I have been living in a 
neighbourhood where there are a number 
of pensioners, and many of them have 
come to me and asked me to apply for 
the Greenwich Age Pension for them. 
Some have been successful, and 
others have not. But Iam bound to say, 
with respect to the observations which 
fell from the honourable Member for 
Devonport as to the inquiries that are 
made before these pensions are granted, 
I have never heard any complaint from 
the men. With regard to the remark 
made by the honourable Member for 
King’s Lynn that they think little about 
their pensions, I can only say that my 
experience is very different. I am quite 
certain that  bluejackets, from the 
time they join the Service, think a great 
deal about these matters. I believe it 
is an inducement to them when they first 
join a training ship, and I am quite cer- 
tain that after some years’ experience of 
the Service they look forward to the pen- 
sion. As regards the men who leave and 
form the nucleus of the American Navy, 
I have no doubt that some of them who 
like a change, after completing their first 
term in the Service, do join the American 
Navy, but I do not think it is a very 
large number at the present time. I 
can only say—and I have heard it first- 
hand—that those who have joined have 
been sorry for it afterwards, and would 
be extremely glad to come back under 
the old flag again. Others who do not 
join for a second period do join the Naval 
Reserves, and are among the best men 
we have in that force; and, if additional 
inducements were held out to them 
to join the Reserve, an even greater 
number would do so. I will give 
one instance. Onlv a short time ago I was 
talking to a labouring man. He said he 
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him leave. He said, “ Because I was a 
fool.” Well, I quite agreed that he had 
been a fool. He said he wished he could 
go back, but he could not, because he had 
remained out of the Service too long to 
return under the regulations then in 
force. With respect to the proposed in- 
crease of $d. a day, which the chief petty 
officers ask for, I do think it is a claim 
that they are entitled to. The chief petty 
officers undoubtedly have much more im- 
portant duties and greater responsibili- 
ties than those in the inferior grades, and 
I hope that before this Vote comes up 
again something will be done to grant 
what is to my mind a very reasonable 
request. Before I sit down I should like 
to call attention to one other matter. We 
were told the other night that the Vic- 
toria Cross pensioners in the Army were 
under certain circumstances to be granted 
a special pension. I should like to know 
whether the 


same consideration will 
apply to possessors of the Vie 
toria Cross in the Navy. There 


are seven men of the seaman class who 
hold the Victoria Cross, and several of 
them were granted in the Crimean War. 
They must now be old, and past their 
work, and I hope the same consideration 
will be shown to them as to the Victoria 
Cross men in the Army. 


Mr. MENDL (Plymouth): I do not 
propose to speak many moments in sup- 
port of the Motion of my honourable 
Friend the Member for Devonport. I do 
not profess to be an authority on the 
legal construction of documents, but that 
there is a strong feeling on the subject 
has been fully exemplified not only by 
the speech of the noble Lord the honour- 
able and gallant Member for York, but 
by the speeches of honourable Members 
from all parts of the country, including 
Members who represent dockyard consti- 
tuencies and those who represent other 
kinds of constituencies. There is a rank- 
ling sense of injustice all over the coun- 
try in consequence of these men being 
deprived of what they, at any rate, con- 
sider their rights, and I do think that 
it is a question which the Admiralty 
might take up and consider with more 
sympathy than, in some respects, has 
been expressed to-night, as to whether 
it is worth while to allow this sense of 
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injustice to go on in the minds of the 
men all over the country. I know there 
have been concessions in some quarters, 
but it seems to me that they only leave 
the sense of injustice stronger than it was 
before. I really do think—and [I think 
it is the opinion of naval officers, and | 
know it is the opinion of seamen—that 
this is an opportunity which the Govern- 
ment might take advantage of in remedy- 
ing this sense of injustice, and so remoy- 
ing the grievances which, when we come 
to regard them properly, are of great 
national importance. 

*Sir J. COLOMB (Great Yarmouth) : 
There are two points under the 
consideration of the Committee. The 
first is with reference to the breach of 
contract as between the Admiralty and 
the men, and the second is with regard 
to thediversion of money from its proper 
purpose—namely, for the benefit of the 
naval and marine pensioners. With re- 
gard to the contract, I do think that the 
honourable Members who represent 
dockyard constituencies are  iargely 
responsible for the assumption that 
there has been a breach of con- 
tract. I constantly, like ‘other Mem- 
bers of the House, receive letters 
from all parts of the kingdom, from 
claimants for the pension, asserting that 
there has been a breach of contract, and 
when I try to explain to them that there 
was none they always inform me that 
they have the highest authority for say- 
ing it; and when I trace the matter home 
it generally turns out that it was a state- 
ment by one of the honourable Members 
who represent dockvard constituencies in 
this House. With regard to the second 





point, I think there may have been 
an improper division of funds, and 
if the funds had _ been properly 


adjusted there would be enough money 
to award to all seamen and marines 
who are at present in need of assist- 
ance. But, Sir, as an instance of the 
accuracy of some honourable Members, | 
have been very much struck by the speech 
of the honourable Member for Devon- 
port. When my honourable Friend the 
Member for King’s Lynn was compli- 
menting him upon the fact that within 
a year of his election, he has succeeded 
in getting £20,000 out of the Govern- 
ment, and pointing out that his claim was 
satisfied, the junior Member for Devon- 
port was indignant. But the honourable 
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Member unfortunately gave his reasons, 
which were that owing to the increase vf 
the Navy there was an increased sum of 
money required to satisfy the pensioners. 
The honourable Member was elected in 
1892, and therefore, according to his 
statement, 1,800 men have, in six years, 
served 20 years, and suddenly become 55 
years of age! 


Mr. E. MORTON: An 
taken place. 


increase has 


*Srr J. COLOMB: I wish the 
honourable Member would point out 
where the increase took place. 

Mr. E. MORTON: Does the hon- 
ourable Member dispute that there 
are about 1,800 men under the age 
of 25 who consider themselves en- 


titled to this pension! The Govern- 
ment admit it. At the time I was 
speaking of £20,000 was sufficient, 
but as the Navy was increasing £13,000 
more is now necessary. 

Mr. MENDL said that there was a 
rankling sense of injustice in the Navy, 
in consequence of men being deprived of 
what they conceived to be their rights. 


Mr. GIBSON BOWLES: What we 
suggest is, that honourable and learned 
Gentlemen in want of seats in Parliament 
go down to the dockyard, and there find 
questions to raise, and thereby become 
Members of Parliament. 


The Amendment was put and nega 
tived, and the Vote agreed to. 


A Vote of £332,000 for Civil pen- 
sions and gratuities was agreed to. 


Resolutions to be reported. 


Motion made and Question proposed— 


REVENUE DEPARTMENTS Estimates. 


“That a sum not exceeding £1,330,323 be 
granted to Her Majesty to complete the Vote 
for salaries and expenses of the Inland Revenue 
Departments.” 


Mr. DILLON (Mayo, E.): On a point 
of order, surely the practice, as I under- 
stand it, is to take the Estimates in the 
order in which they are placed on the 
Paper. 

*Tue CHAIRMAN: They should be 


taken in the order in which they are 
moved. 
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Mr. DILLON: I never knew of a 
Minister altering the order, unless under 
notice. 


*Toe CHAIRMAN: I think it has been 
done before. 


Mr. DILLON: I think it is an incon- 
venient practice. I have been 18 years 
in this House and I never heard of it 
before. 


*Tue CHAIRMAN: As long as notice 
is given that the Votes are to be taken, 
they can be taken in the order that the 
responsible Minister chooses. 


Mr. DILLON: I have never known of 
orders of Votes being altered except by 
notice to the House. The reason I take 
objection is that it would be a most dan. 
gerous and unfair rule, because Members 
might be absent, not knowing that a par- 
ticular Vote would be taken. Now s 
common thing is for Members talking 
amongst themselves for one to say that 
“Number one will take an hour or two.” 
They may go away, and in their absence 
the Vote might be taken. In this way 
I think a grave injustice might be done. 

*Tue CHAIRMAN : If a special order is 
agreed upon, I think that special order 
ought to be kept, but no special order is 
on the Notice Paper to-day, and I am 
prepared to rule that it is in order to 
take the Vote. 


Mr. DILLON: As I read it, whenever 
a Member proposes to take a Vote out of 
order he always gives notice to the 
House. For instance, on the Navy Esti- 
mates to-night. What would be the 
object of putting that notice on the Paper 
unless it was assumed that when the 
Minister put down the Navy Estimates 
he intended to take them out of order? 


*THe CHAIRMAN: I decide that the 
honourable Member in charge of the 
Estimates is entitled to move. 


Mr. ARNOLD-FORSTER (Belfast, 
W.): Is it competent for a Minister 
during the course of discussion to 
vary the Orders of the Day? If so, 
it will seriously affect honourable Mem- 
bers. Of course I do not question your 
ruling, Sir. 


*Tue CHAIRMAN: I have already said 
that if the Votes appear in a particular 
order they ought to be kept in that 
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order, but when a statement is made 
that the Inland Revenue Estimates are 
to be taken, I think it is perfectly pos 
sible for the Minister to take one of 
these Votes, or any, in whatever order he 
pleases. 


Mr. GIBSON BOWLES: Sometimes 
the Chairman speaks with a certain 
amount of rapidity, and we do not hear. 
That was my case in this instance. I 
thought you would put the Customs Vote, 
and I was taken by surprise. We might 
perhaps appeal to the Minister to restore 
the Votes to their proper order. 


Mr. STUART (Shoreditch): Without 
in any sense calling your ruling into 
question, I would appeal to the right 
honourable Gentleman in charge of the 
Estimates whether it is a wise proceed- 
ing. It would be most inconvenient if 
the Minister in charge jumps from one 
Vote to another. 


Mr. DILLON: Mr. Lowther, on the 
point of order now being discussed I think 
Ican state it as a fact that, so far as my 
experience goes, extending over 18 years, 
this procedure is entirely without prece 
dent. I quite accept your ruling, how- 
ever; but I must say that this is a new 
departure. I never once remember a 
Minister in charge of the Estimates, with- 
out giving to the House notice or 
without consulting those present, alter 
the Orders of the Day, as considerable 
interest is excited in the Estimates. On 
the contrary, I have frequent!y heard the 
point raised, and so far from adopting 
the practice, of which I now complain, I 
have known Ministers abstain from alter- 
ing the Order, in face of the objection 
of honourable Members. I have 
known Ministers, by consent, when in 
Committee of Supply, drop one or two 
Votes and proceed with others; but if 
any Member raises the point of prece 
dence by way of convenience, and to give 
an honourable Member an opportunity of 
being present to discuss that particular 
Vote, I have known a Minister proceed 
with that Vote. Moreover, I think that 
we are now, for the first time in the 
history of the House of Commons, at- 
tempting to deprive Members of the 
House of their right in discussing these 
Estimates. We are now on the Vote for 
the Revenue Department. What is the 
Revenue Department? We have Votes 


for the Post Office, and the Post Office 
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Packet Service to deal with, and the 
Postal Telegraph besides; and, in 
examining the Notice Paper, honourable 
Members would be perfectly entitled to 
assume that the Inland Revenue and the 
Customs Votes would occupy the whole 
of this night, and that there would not be 
the slightest chance of getting beyond 
them. Taking that view of the Paper 
and the prospects, honourable Members 
who are interested in the Post Office and 
the Packet Service might confidently go 
home in the expectation that those Esti- 
mates would not be reached to-night. 
What is it we are going to do? Are we 
now going, with those Members absent 
from the House who are interested in 
these Votes, to get thezn throuch without 
civing them the opportunity cf discussing 
them! What is the object of a Notice 
Paper at all? Is it not to give honour- 
able Members every reasonable notice 
that certain business will come on at a 
particular time, and give them some idea 
of when that time will be? I do not for 
a moment accuse the Secretary of the 
Treasury, or any Member of that bench, 
of any unfair preference, or anything of 
that sort; but the reason why I protest 
on the present occasion is because—and 
I assert it with confidence—it is a new 
practice, and entirely unknown in the 
House of Commons; and I do appeal 
to the Minister that on the point of order 
the ruling—which I accept, however—is 
scarcely in accordance with the facts. 


Tue FINANCIAL SECRETARY to rua 


TREASURY (Mr. Hanevury, Preston): 
Mr. Chairman, there are two points 
raised—one is a question of order, 


and the other is a question of con- 
venience. On the point of order I 
think we are perfectly entitled to put 
down the Revenue Department Votes and 
take them in whatever order we choose. 
These were distinctly put down in a defi- 
nite order. I knew there would be con- 
siderable discussion on the Customs Vote, 
and I knew that there were no 
notices of Amendment to the Inland 
tevenue Vote; so I anticipated that, in 
any case, there would only be a short 
discussion upon that, and that it would 
be easily obtained. The main interest, I 
think, is centred in the Customs Vote. 
Thus it is that the Inland Revenue Vote 
was put first. We have so far been able 
to get very little money out of the House, 
and I therefore hope honourable Members 
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will allow us to proceed to the Customs 
Vote, in which considerable interest is 
centred. 


Mr. BUXTON 


(Tower Hamlets, 
Poplar): Mr. 


Chairman, under our 
new rule—an excellent one in _ its 
way—of Friday Supply there 1s 
only a limited time in which we can 
discuss these questions, and what we have 
done up to now is not to put down Votes 
for money they expect to get at a parti- 
cular time, without discussion, but to 
put down Votes on which they expect a 
discussion to take place. It does not 
matter to them when they get a parti- 
cular Vote, for they will get it eventually 
on the last Friday, and all the money 
they require. In raising a _ point 
like this it certainly shows how 
it stands in the way of business, 
and interferes with questions which 
honourable Members come down to 
discuss. It is taking up—a discussion 
like this—a certain amount of time which 
presents no difficulty to the Government 
in getting the money. You, Mr. Lowther, 
have given us your ruling, and I hope 
the discussion which has taken place will 
show the right honourable Gentleman 
the unwisdom of trying, as it would 
seem, to snatch this Vote, though no 
one accuses anyone in the position of the 
right honourable Gentleman of doing 
that. But it will show him that when 
Votes are put down they should be 
adhered to in the order in which they 
appear. 


Mr. GIBSON BOWLES: There is a 
proper rule to be observed on this sub- 
ject, and the order has been somewhat 
departed from. It may be that there is 
a good reason for the Votes being taken 
in the order now proposed; and had my 
right honourable Friend told us that he 
intended to take the Inland Revenue 
Vote first we should have come down 
knowing where we were. What we com- 
plain of is—and it is a most serious 
thing—that having come down to discuss 
the Revenue Department Estimates in 
order, Vote 2 is suddenly sprung upon us 
unawares, and Vote 1 is passed by. Then 
there is another thing. My right honour- 
able Friend says he wished the Inland 
Revenue Vote to be discussed first. Well, 
that is a reason against discussing it 
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first; because, while we are taking up 
time discussing Votes of no interest, when 
the Votes which are interesting come to 
be taken they are closured before the 
proper time. That is a reason, I submit, 
for saying that the Revenue Vote should 
be taken last instead of first. It is the 
Customs Vote which requires discussion. 
It is this one we wanted to dis- 
cuss with the honourable and gallant 
Admiral the Member for Eastbourne. 
The Inland Revenue Vote might have 
followed. Sir, lam bound to say that this 
is a most important question. This 
House cannot have its business carried 
on in a business-like manner unless we 
know the order of such business; and 
when we expect certain business to be 
taken first, whatever the rule of the 
order may be, I trust that order will be 
adhered to, andthat the right honourable 
Gentleman will in future use his 
influence to prevent a recurrence of this 
unfortunate departure. 

Mr. HANBURY: I can quite under- 
stand that there might be some formal 
objection to the order proposed of taking 
this Vote, and while I still ask that the 
Vote should be agreed to, if there is a 
strong feeling on the subject, I have no 
hesitation in withdrawing the Vote. 

Mr. DILLON: Mr. Lowther, I am glad 
that my right honourable Friend has 
taken that view; but I notice that the 
right honourable Gentleman, who has 
nad unparalleled experience in the con- 
duct of Supply, did not undertake to say 
that it had never been done before. The 
reason I object to it is on principle. I 
abject to the practice. He might just as 
well have put the Vote for the telegraphs 
without notice. 

CommanpeR BETHELL (Yorks, E.R., 
Holderness): I thought my _honour- 
able Friend had some formal objection 
to make. I should have thought 
he would have been the last man 
to take such an objection. Iagree with my 
Friend the honourable Member for 
King’s Lynn that although the point of 
order is settled, when it is proposed to 
transpose the order in which Votes are 
to be taken notice should be given. 


Mr. HAZELL (Leicester): I join in 
the appeal of the honourable Member. 
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We all know that it sometimes un- 
avoidably happens that a discussion is 
protracted, and it is difficult to sit in the 
House all the time. I was told only 20 
minutes ago that the Customs Vote would 
be taken next. 


Mr. HANBURY: If there is any idea 
prevailing that it was proposed to take 
this Vote out of its order to obviate dis- 
cussion I withdraw it. 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 


Motion made, and Question proposed— 

“That a sum, not exceeding £575,600, ke 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum 
necessary to defray the Charge which will 
come in course of payment during the year end- 
ing on the 31st day of March, 1899, for the 
Salaries and Expenses of the Customs Depart- 
ment.” 

Whereupon Motion made, and Ques- 
tion proposed— 

“That Item ‘A’ (Salaries) be reduced by 
£100, in respect of the Salary of the Chairman 
of the Board of Customs.”—(Mr. Strachey.) 

Mr. STRACHEY (Somerset, S.): I 
desire to move the reduction of 
the salary of the chairman of the 
Board of Customs by £100, in order 
to call attention to the inadequacy of the 
steps taken by the Department to pre- 
vent the importation of adulterated foods. 
The importation of butter is largely 
increasing, and, having regard to the 
price at which it is sold, it is impossible 
to believe that it is all perfectly pure. 
Adulterated butter ought to be dealt with 
at the port of entry for the protection of 
the consumer. Samples of butter and 
samples of cheese should be taken and 
examined when landed before being 
despatched to the various centres for 
which they are intended. It seems 
to me that, although notice is 
given to the local authority that these 
goods have been adulterated, some good 
might be done where the local authority 
is acting, and is desirous of preventing 
adulterated products from being sold and 
consumers suffering thereby. There may 
be instances where the local authorities 
are lax in this matter, and do not take 
much trouble to stop the free sale of 
adulterated products coming from abroad 
or from some places in this country. Well, 
Mr. Lowther, it is a well-known fact that 
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the increase is very large indeed in the 
adulteration of butter, and that at the price 
at which it is sold it is impossible that it 
can be pure. A great deal of the butter 
imported from abroad is adulterated to a 
very large extent, and I cannot help 
thinking that the Board of Customs 
would only be doing their duty if they 
would only take precautions not only to 
sample, but to test and see that the butter 
was pure, and not largely adulterated, and 
so prevent it being sold to the detri- 
ment of the consumer. By doing this 
they would stop it at the port it arrived 
at until it was properly analysed, and 
thereby the consumer would be protected. 
I take this point of view simply in the 
interests of the consumer, because I am 
anxious that butter should be imported 
perfectly free from adulteration. I feel that 
the consumer should be protected, and 
should not have butter sold to him except 
it is the real genuine article. At present 
butter is consigned to tradesmen largely 
adulterated from abroad, and naturally 
they are unprotected in this matter. If 
it was adulterated margarine, they would 
be obliged to sell it as margarine ; and if 
they receive it as butter they are per- 


‘fectly justified in selling it as butter, and 


the whole fault lies with the Board of 
Customs, who allow such a state of things 
to be possible. If the Board of Customs 
did their duty it would be impossible for 
this adulterated butter to be distributed 
to the detriment of the consumer in this 
matter. There is another article of large 
consumption imported into this country— 
I refer to milk. Milk is largely adul- 
terated with boracic acid, and is largely 
adulterated with other drugs detrimental 
to health. It is a well-known fact, and it 
is asserted in medical papers, that it is 
a very serious matter when milk is adul- 
terated with boracic acid and imported 
in very large quantities from abroad. | 
say that the Board of Customs is not 
doing its duty unless it makes itself per- 
fectly certain that milk does not con- 
tain boracic acid and other drugs which 
are at the same time prejudicial to health, 
and in the case of children have been 
known to produce very serious injury, 
and in some cases death has resulted. 
I think in cases of this sort great discre- 
tion should be used by the Board of 
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Customs, and they should not only ix- 
form the local authority what they have 
done to prevent these adulterated pro- 
ducts being introduced into this country, 
but they should stop the importation of 
these adulterated products. It seems to 
me that it would be very unjust, not 
only from the consumer’s point of view— 
and we must principally look after the 
consumer in this matter—but it is unfair 
to the producer, who has to compete with 
these adulterated dairy products, and, 
naturally, he very much resents that, 
while he himself has to exercise the 
greatest care in the products he produces, 
whether butter or milk, to see that they are 
pure, on the other hand the foreigner is 
allowed to meet him in his own market 
with adulterated stuff. Therefore it is 
only fair and just that the law should 
be altered to prevent that injustice. 
*Tue CHANCELLOR or tue EX- 
CHEQUER (Sir M. Hicks Bracu, Bristol, 
W.): I really fail to see how the 
observations of the honourable Mem- 
ber are relevant to the salary of 
the Chairman of the Board of Cus- 
toms. I do not gather that the honour- 
able Member alleges that the Chair- 
man of the Board of Customs does noi 
perform all the duties which the 
law cast upon him; but he appears 
to desire some alteration of the 
law by which the Chairman shall be 
empowered to take certain proceedings 
with reference to food articles imported 
from abroad which he does not now take, 
because the law does not empower him to 
do so. But surely it is a little hard chat 
the salary of the chairman of the Board 
of Customs should be reduced because he 
does not carry out a law which does not 
exist. It would be acting contrary to law 
if he attempted to carry out the views 
of the honourable Member. The honour- 
able Member may be perfectiy right, and 
there may be a very good case for his 
contention for some alteration of the 
law in this matter, but it is hardly fair 
to the chairman of the Board of Customs 
that he should suffer for any deficiency 
in the law which the honourable Mem- 
ber may believe exists. 

*Mr. ERNEST GRAY (West Ham, N.): 
There are a number of grievances of 
which the customs officers complain. 
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*THe CHAIRMAN: Are the honourable 
Member’s remarks going to be applicable 
to the salary of the Chairman of the 
Board of Customs? 


*Mr. GRAY: I hope so. 
*Toe CHAIRMAN: The _ honourable 


Member must confine his remarks to the 
chairman. 


*Mr. GRAY: I think that I shail be 
in order in discussing the salary of the 
chairman as the controlling force. 


*Tue CHAIRMAN: The honourable 
Member would be more in order if he 
raised that point upon the whole Vote. 
This is the salary of one official, and 
the honourable Member will have an op- 
portunity of bringing forward his point 
upon the whole Vote. 


Mr. STRACHEY : It has been said tnat 
the chairman of the Board of Customs 
has no power to deal with this matter. 
If so, why does he step these foreign 
goods and take samples of them? If he 
has power to stop them and take samples 
on the ground that they are adulterated, 
he would have power to stop them alto- 
gether. 


*THe CHANCELLOR or tHe EX- 
CHEQUER: That is precisely what he 
has not got power to do. He has power 
to take samples of food products, but no 
power to stop importation. 


Mr. STRACHEY: The Chancellor of 
the Exchequer having assured me that it 
is not the fault of the chairman of the 
Board of Customs, but the fault of Her 
Majesty’s Government that there is no 
law to prevent adulterated food pro- 
ducts being brought into this country, 
although they told us that they were 
going to introduce a Bill on the subject. 
I think that I had better withdraw my 
Motion. 


*Mr. KEARLEY: My honourable Friend 
has been endeavouring to fix responsi- 
bility upon the chairman of the Board 
of Customs, whereas he has no power. 
That, of course, we perfectly understand, 
seeing that a Committee upon this ques- 
tion has made a strong recommen- 
dation in favour of an Amendment of 
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the Customs Consolidated Act. Seeing 
that the recommendation has been made, 
I am quite sure, if I am in order in 
saying so, that the Government should 
take some steps to bring that questicn 
into the Queen’s Speech. 


*Toe CHAIRMAN: That raises a matter 
of legislation which cannot be dealt with 
in a Committee of Supply. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Original Question again proposed— 

Whereupon Motion made, and Question 
put— 

“That Item B, 1, A (Salaries and Allow: 
ances), be reduced by £100."—(Captain 
Norton.) 

*Caprain NORTON (Newington, W.): I 
desire to draw the attention of the Com- 
mittee to the grievances of a small but 
useful body of men who, in my opinion, 
are the poorest paid of the customs 
officials. They are now known as 
“watchers,” and this body of men has 
only recently been formed out of another 
class. They have succeeded to the duties 
of those known as outdoor 
officers, and my contention is that these 
men, I might also venture to say, are 
shamefully underpaid, inasmuch as their 
predecessors received £10 per year, with 
two-thirds as a pension. Further, they had 
an allowance of 8d., and what is known 
as the cab allowance of ls. 6d. Now, Sir, 
these men number throughout the king- 
dom something like 600, but I only pro- 
pose dealing with less than half of that 
number, who are connected with the 
port of London, and I may add that the 
majority of these men now employed are 
men who have had more than ten years’ 
service in Her Majesty’s customs. The 
right honourable Gentleman, in answer 
to a question of mine in the House, stated 
that when the Department was re- 
organised and this class formed it was 
done in order to put an end to a system 
under which certain duties were being 
discharged by officers at an unnecessarily 
high rate of pay. Well, Sir, with that I 
entirely agree, and I think credit is due 
to the Department for having made this 
cnange in the interests of the taxpayer. 
Tt is their duty to get the best possible 
work and to fairly and justly pay for it. 


who are 
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but my contention is that they have done 
too much. Well, they have underpaid 
and overworked them ; they have formed 
from an overpaid class a class of 
whem I will not say that they are 
overworked to any great extent, but are 
certainly underpaid. Now what are their 
duties! Let me just point out the duties 
which these men have to perform. These 
men assist, at any rate, in the protection 
and collection of the great Customs 
Revenue, a Department which supplies 
to the Exchequer £21,000,000 sterling, 
and which produced an excess of half a 
million last year compared with that of 
the previous year; and, furthermore, in 
their estimate they make a demand for 
some £5,000 or £6,000 less than 
formerly. Indeed, it is perfectly fair to 
presume that a certain proportion of the 
economy has been due to the diminution 
in the pay of the outdoor Department. 
Now, Sir, what are the duties which these 
men perform! I say that these men per- 
form, with the exception of some few 
superior duties, almost all the duties per- 
formed by that class which received the 
very fair wages to which I al’uded ; with 
very few exceptions they perform the 
duties of that class. Now, I know that 
point will be contested by the right 
honourable Gentleman, and I will draw 
his attention to a few words in a foot- 
note to the Estimates— 


“ As outdoor officers retire or are promoted, 
watchers are appointed.” 


I think that goes to prove that these 
watchers are acting as substitutcs for 
their predecessors. They perform the 
very important duties of tallying and 
locking. In performing those duties they 
are open to very great temptations, in- 
asmuch as there is nothing to prevent 
a watcher from entering into collusion 
with the lighterman and tallying for 499 
cases instead of 500 cases of brandy con- 
taining six bottles, and thereby defraud- 
ing the Government of the duty. They also: 
perform the duties of locking. Now lock- 
ing bonded warehouses is again an impor- 
tant duty, because, until the whole of 
the goods are cleared out, if an irregu- 
larity took place it would not be dis- 
covered, and the man might be at the 
other end of the world by that time. 
Now the dock company’s locker who 
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does this duty receives 25s. per week plus 
&d. overtime, and in addition to this he 
has a pension. Now, will the House be- 
lieve me when I tell them that these 
watchers receive but 21s. per week? Now, 
I have no doubt that many of the coun- 
try Members not familiar with the way 
the working man lives in London will say, 
“Not a bad wage either.” I frankly 
admit that in many parts of the country 
where a working man could get a decent 
four-roomed cottage for 3s. a week, and 
has 18s. left to live on, that such a wage 
is not a bad one. But that is not the case 
with the London man, as every London 
Member well knows. London workmen 
cannot get three miserable rooms for less 
than 7s. per week. That is a well-known 
fact. Therefore their wages are reduced to 
14s. But the London workman cannot 
get accommodation near the docks, and 
he is obliged to live at some distance 
from the docks, and if you allow a penny 
for an omnibus, you must take ls. a week 
off, and that reduces them to 13s. Upon 
that, according to the regulations, he has 
to be neatly dressed and wear a uniform, 
and that uniform he has to supply out 
of these wretched wages ; and if you allow 
52s. for a uniform, you bring him down 
to some 12s. a week. Now, I appeal to 
the Committee and ask whether it is 
fair to employ men in London to-day to 
do these responsible duties, and that he 
should be compelled to feed and clothe 
himself and his wife and family upon 12s. 
a week. I do not think, Mr. Lowther, 
that that is adequate pay. Moreover, 
itis not a trade, as in many other services, 
where a man begins at an age before he 
has the responsibilities of a family cast 
upon him. These men, before they can 
enter the service, must be 30 years of age. 
They are in the prime of manhood, with 
all the responsibilities of citizen- 
ship upon them, and in most cases 
they have a family. Moreover, they 
have to be in good health, and to 
pass the doctor, and, furthermore, 
they have to be of good character. 
The private employer of labour is in an 
altogether different position from that 
occupied by the Government. The 
private employer has frequently to keep 
his factory running at a very narrow 
margin of profit, sometimes at an abso- 
lute loss, hoping for better times. He 
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is on the horns of a dilemma: he must 
either break up his establishment and run 
the risk of not being able to get his 
workmen together when good times come, 
or he must keep on, although at a loss. 
I am not an employer of labour myself, 
but I have every sympathy with a man 
placed in that position. But that the 
Government which is supposed to be the 
model employer of labour, and which 
forces on contractors the very conditions 
which they will not themselves work 
under—the Government of a great 
nation, with wealth such as the right 
honourable Gentleman the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer justly boasted of some 
time ago, and with a credit such as no 
nation ever had before—that a Govern- 
ment in that position should deny its 
own employees a living wage is more than 
Ican fathom. I shall probably be asked 
why I fix upon 24s. a week as the rate 
which these men receive. It is for this 
reason: that there is no public body in 
London which does not give the humblest 
of its employees 24s. a week. In the case 
of the vestry of the parish, half of which 
I have the honour to represent, and in 
the case of almost every vestry, it is re- 
turned on the understanding that no 
employee shall be taken into its service 
and paid less than 24s. a week. Why? 
Because in the Minority Report of the 
Labour Commission it was reported that 
that was the lowest sum at which a man 
could bring up himself and his family in 
decency and comfort within the county 
of London. I am not asking for any- 
thing for those men outside London—- 
their position is different ; I speak simply 
as a London Member, and I have con- 
siderable knowledge of the way in which 
the London workman lives. I say that 
this demand for a living wage is a per- 
fectly just and reasonable demand, and I 
have reason to think that the right 
honourable Gentleman will meet me 
fairly. We all know that the right 
honourable Gentleman goes very fully 
into everything in connection with, I 
might almost say, the two Departments 
which he so ably represents on that 
Bench. We all know that the right 
honourable Gentleman has the courage 
of his opinions, and if I can only make 
out a good case I believe he will meet 
me fairly. They do say that evil com- 
munications corrupt good manners, but 
I must say that the right honourable 
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Gentleman has not deteriorated in the 
least through sitting on that Bench. It 
is true that in 1886 these men received 
an increase of pay; their wages were 
raised from 19s. to 21s., but that was a 
fallacious and altogether Jesuitical rise. 
Whereas they were given 21s. instead of 
19s. a week, their hours of labour were 
increased from 48 to 54. The right 
honourable Gentleman says that it is only 
in rare instances that the men actually 
work for 54 hours in the week. I can 
assure him that it is the rule rather than 
the exception for them to work for 54 
hours. Now, I come to the general 
question of the hours of labour. Apart 
from the question of pay, the men com- 
plain that their hours are inconveniently 
arranged, inasmuch as a man is calleé 
upon to work 12 hours on one day, and 
on the following day he is simply put 
on from 6 to 12 o’clock. That is really 
a disadvantage to the man, inasmuch as 
he is unable to avail himself of the 
werkmen’s trains to go to and from his 
home. By the London Port Order of 
1892 the hours were, to meet the conveni- 
ence of merchants, extended from 10 to 
6. Prior to that the hours were different, 
but by this re-arrangement of hours the 
men were robbed of their overtime; so 
that whereas formerly a man was able 
to make up this meagre pay by overtime 
he is now deprived of that. The right 
honourable Gentleman will probably say 
that it is only in a few instances that 
the new arrangement would work in this 
way. The instances are, in fact, very 
many. At most of the docks connected 
with the Continental trade in London 
the men are obliged to be at work on 
three days of the week at 6 o’clock in 
the morning, and in many instances at 
five in the morning, necessitating their 
leaving their homes between three and 
four o’clock. That, practically, amounts 
to night work, and we all know that 
night work is paid at a higher rate 
than day work. Under these circum- 
stances the men ask that the old rate of 
8d. an hour should be restored. The 
Government can afford to be generous, 
because, owing to this re-arrangement of 
hours, the Government have succeeded in 
economising to the extent of about 
£4,000 in the way of overtime, 
which the men previously received. 
Further, these men work side by 
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come on duty till 8 o’clock, or, if they 
do, receive a higher rate of pay. There 
is one dock which is known as the over- 
time dock, where the men work steadily 
54 hours a week. The point, however, 
on which these men feel most keenly is 
this: that the Government took what 
they consider an unfair advantage of 
them by the general order of 1896, which 
established the nine hours rule. At the 
time the men were given to understand, 
and the order so reads, that they should 
work but nine hours. Two months and 
a few days afterwards the Government 
brought in a memorandum which is to 
be read in conjunction with the general 
order, which robs them of the little 
overtime that they might have made, 
because it provides that unless a man 
works 54 hours in six days he cannot 
count any overtime at all. Then I come 
to the question of gratuities. By Trea- 
sury Minute, No. 6,215 of 1896, these 
watchers have to work at least 300 days 
in every year for 15 consecutive years 
before they can receive their wretched 
gratuity of £1 a year. These men found it 
impossible to work the 300 days per 
year under the old regulitions, and 
therefore they are practically driven 
out of the service at 60 years oi 
age without any gratuity at all. At the 
present moment there are a certain 
number of these men who have served 
more than the necessary number of years, 
but who, owing to no fault cf their own, 
having been unable to work the exact 
number of days in every year, are de 
prived of the gratuity to which they are 
nominally entitled. I hope and believe 
that the right honourable Gentleman 
will put that right. I contend that the 
present system does not give a just and 
fair interpretation to the Fair Wages 
Resolution of 1891, and I ask whether 
from the moral point of view it is a 
wise thing to employ men at sweating 
wages. If it is desirable, as was declared 
by the Royal Commission’s Report on 
the sweating system, that there 
should be an_ increased sense of 
responsibility on the part of employers, 
how much more desirable is it that the 
Government,who run none of the ordinary 
commercial risks, should feel its respon- 
sibilities. It is most unjust to compel 
contractors and municipal authorities to 
keep up to a certain standard when the 
central Government themselves do not. 
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There is nothing the workers of 
this country resent more than that 


the Government or even private ein- 
ployers should take advantage of the fact 
that a man has a pension in order to 
beat down the rate of wages in a particu- 
lar branch of labour. They maintain 
that a pension is part payment for pre- 
vious service, and that it is unfair and 
unjust on the part of the Government to 
utilise the services of old soldiers and 
sailors to beat down the rate of wages 
in a particular locality. But, Sir, I 
would appeal to the Committee also on 
other grounds. Leaving aside the 
Resolution which was passed in _ this 
House in 1891, I know the right 
honourable Gentleman will reply that at 
the present time the men who are being 
taken for this particular duty, or at any 
rate the men who are taken in preference 


to others, are men who have served in’ 


the Army, or the Navy, or the police 
force, or the fire brigade services through- 
out the country ; and I am one of those 
who advocate that, wherever possible, dis- 
charged soldiers and sailors should have 
the first chance of this class of employ- 
ment. But if these men from the Services, 
who are raw recruits so far as the work 
in the Customs is concerned, are worth 
21s. a week to the Government, surely 
the older hands, with over 10 years’ 
service, and well acquainted with all the 
various duties, must be worth 24s. There 
is no excuse for the Government paying 
less than the market rate of wages, and 
thereby forcing men to bring up their 
families in such a way that many of them 
must eventually become a_ burden 
upon the community. Mr. Lowther, 
I well remember many years ago 
being keenly touched by a _ speech 
delivered by the late Mr. John 
Bright in Glasgow, when he made a 
powerful and pathetic appeal on behalf 
of the dwellers in one-roomed homes. 
The magic of Mr. Bright’s oratory 
secured him a _ great measure of 
success ; but my case is really far stronger 
than his. He pleaded for pity; I plead 
for justice. He pleaded for men who are, 
after all, the wastrels and ne’er-do-wells 
of society; I plead for men whose 
honesty, whose industry, whose useful- 
ness cannot be denied—men who are 
struggling with the demon of poverty, 
and who, if this present treatment is con- 
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tinued, must be crushed in his iron 
grasp, and must leave a progeny who 
will inevitably drift towards those one- 
roomed homes which are the forcing- 
houses of degeneracy, vice, and crime. 


*Mr. MARKS (Tower Hamlets, St. 
George’s) : I should like to submit to the 
Committee a few brief observations in 
support of the plea advanced by the 
honourable Gentleman on behalf of the 
Customs watchers of the port of London. 
In respect of the pay they receive and 
the hours they work, and the arrange- 
ment of those hours of work, they 
are not only the worst treated of all the 
employees of the Crown, but the worst 
treated of all the working classes of the 
country. These men receive for 54 hours 
a week a pay of 2l1s., or about 4$d. an 
hour. For 44d. an hour they wear the 
Queen’s uniform and do Government 
duty. The waterside workers, who work 
alongside them, receive 6d. an hour, or 
24s. a week. Shipworkers get 8d. an 
hour, or equal, on the same basis, to 
38s. a week; and even the unskilled 
workmen in the naval yards receive 20s, 
a week for a 48 hours’ week. The duties 
entrusted to these men are responsible 
duties which bring them constantly 
in contact with the docker, whose 
“tanner an hour” is a matter of envy 
to the ill-used watcher in the Queen’s 
uniform. Something has been said about 
the Government being a model employer 
of labour. I am no great advocate of 
the Government being a model employer 
if that means that the Government 
should pay their employees out of 
the public funds a rate of wage which 
is in excess of the wages paid by other 
employers ; but I do think the Govern- 
ment might be a model employer to this 
extent: that it should not use its power 
and influence to underpay workmen, and 
should not pay less than the average 
wages paid by private employers for 
similar work. It should not set an 
example of parsimony. It may be urged 
that many of these men have pensions. 
Some of them undoubtedly have, but 
that fact certainly does not justify 
Government in underpaying them—pen- 
sioners and non-pensioners alike. A pen- 
sion is given in recognition of work done: 
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it is not a subsidy to induce men _ to 
accept unfair pay for work to be done 
hereafter. Pensioners are introduced 
into the Postal Service, but surely their 
pensions will not be cited as an excuse 
for keeping down the pay of postal em- 
ployees. If pensions are to be regarded 
as affording an excuse for Government 
sweating, the granting of pensions will 
come to be regarded with little favour by 
the recipients, and with some fear by 
the general body of working-men. Now 
what is it that is asked for by these men? 
There are only 300 of them in London, 
and it cannot be argued that the increased 
pay and reduction of hours that they ask 
for would bear very heavily on the Ex- 
chequer. The plea is not put forward 
on behalf of a large and influential body 
of men. The body is not large, and by 
reason of their employment in Govern- 
ment work they are not an influential 
bedy, but these 300 men do responsible 
work, and do it well. All they ask is 
the modest pittance of 6d. an hour—?24s. 
for 48 hours’ work. It does not need 
very intricate calculation to show that 
what they ask is a mere bagatelle, so far 
as money is concerned. I cannot help 
thinking that they have a right to ask 
for it, and that the Secretary to the Trea- 
sury will be doing, if not a generous at 
least a just thing in granting it. 


Mr. HANBURY: The _ honourable 
Members for Newington and for the St. 
George’s Division have presented only one 
side of the case. The honourable Mem- 
ber for Newington said that these men 
were receiving 21s. a week for work the 
outside market rate of which was 24s. 
The honourable Member must be aware 
that as a result of the great dock strike 
a considerable alteration has taken place 
in the system of casual labour. True, 
the men were paid a high rate of wage, 
but it must not be forgotten that they 
were out of employment for long periods, 
during which they earned nothing at all. 
These men have now permanent employ- 
ment, and they are receiving, instead of 
the 19s. that they got two years ago, 21s. 
a week, which is, at any rate, a consider- 
able improvement upon what they had 
before. Then we are told that 24s. a 
week is the ordinary rate of wage which 
they should have according to the London 


Mr. Marks. 
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scale. That may be true if these men 
were doing a full day’s work, but I sup- 
pose nobody would maintain that 24s. 
is a fair rate of pay for men who are 
not doing anything like a full day’s work. 
These men are liable to be called on at 
any time during nine hours to do a 
certain amount of work, but I am able 
to say that, on an average, they do not 
work more than five hours a day. Then, 
in addition to this 21s. a week for what is 
practically only five hours a day, the 
men have considerable advantages which 
outside workmen do not receive. In the 
first place, they are practically guaranteed 
constant employment. Then, of course, 
they have a considerable amount of sick 
leave, during which they are paid, and in 
addition to that they have 14 days’ holi- 
day every year. All these things have 
‘to be taken into cousideration in discuss- 
ing the advantages which workmen in 
Government employ receive, as compared 
with those who have higher pay in the 
outside market. Then the honourable 
Member says that we ought not to take 
into consideration the pensions which 
these men receive. To a large extent I 
agree with him. I do not think it is 
fair that these pensions should in any 
way be used to cut down the average 
rate of wages. 


*Captrain NORTON: One half of these 


men do not have pensions. 


Mr. HANBURY: But more than one 
half of the men who get 21s. a week get 
pensions. If we employ—as I hope we 
shall employ—in the public service, as 
far as we possibly can, our discharged 
sailors and soldiers, I cannot conceive any 
Department of State in which it is more 
desirable that they should be employed 
than the one we are discussing. This is 
a kind of work which, after all, is not 
sought for by able-bodied men. The great 
majority of these men are men who can 
ia no sense be described as able-bodied. 
I am told, for instance, that the leader 
of the agitation himself is a one-armed 
man, and there are many of the men who 
ar? lame, and who have really been taken 
on out of charity more than anything 
else—men who would have been dis- 
missed by an ordinary employer. But it 
was felt that men who had been in the 
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able period ought not to be dismissed as 
they would be by a private employer, and 
when this new staff of watchers was 
formed .it was felt that this was just the 
kind of work which could be done by 
men who had not all the physizsl advan- 
tages of able-bodied men, and was just 
the kind of work that ought to be given to 
pensioners from the Navy or the Army. 
Then we are told that this is a question 
of a living wage. In the first place, I 
say we are not talking of men who do a 
full day’s work, and it is in no sense a 
question of a living wage. While it 
would be unfair to take pensions into 
account in order to cut down the rate of 
wages, it is, I think, fair at least to take 
into consideration that we are dealing 
with men who only do half a day’s work. 
The honourable Member must know that 
their work is done under such constant 
supervision that very little responsibility 
attaches to them, and the rate of wages 
given to them is quite up to the average 
rate for work of that description. The 
honourable Member for Newington spoke 
of the watchers having “duties of great 
responsibility and much temptation.” He 
must be aware that with the supervision 
they have there is practically no respon- 
sibility attaching to them. There is one 
point on which, I think, it is fair to 
meet the honourable Member, and I 
think he has made out a case—namely, 
with regard to the cab allowance. In 
the old days the overtime rate used to 
be 8d. per hour, after a much longer 
limit of hours; I think it was 72, as 
against 54. That has been reduced to 
6d. per hour after 54 hours, which is 
a considerable gain to the men. But 
with regard to this cab allowance I do 
not think that it works out as favourably 
for them as under the old system. While 
they would get 1s. 6d. and 8d. for the 
extra hour under the old system, making 
2s. 2d. altogether, they now get only two 
hours’ overtime at 6d., which represents 
only 1s., so that there is a difference of 
Is. 2d. I think the men have some 
reason to complain of that, and I can 
promise the honourable Member that I 
shall take steps to see whether some 
amelioration cannot be effected. Then 
again, with regard to the gratuity on re- 
tirement. I had to go into a similar 
case some time ago, and it struck me as 
hard that the gratuity should be contin- 
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gent on 300 days having been actually 
worked during the year, without any 
allowance for sick leave, holidays, or any- 
thing of that kind. Here, again, 1 shall 
consider how far the system can be 
altered in favour of the men. But on 
the very much larger question of wages I 
am perfectly convinced, having gone 
thoroughly into the case, that the 24s., 
which the honourable Member claims, 
although it might be perfectly fair if the 
men were kept at work for nine hours a 
day, is a great deal more than these men 
are entitled to, seeing that, in the first 
place, they are not able-bodied men, and 
further, that they work not nine hours a 
day but five. 


*Captain NORTON: May I point out 
that these men are not in a position to 
earn any other money, because they are 
obliged to give the Government the first 
cali upon their work, and therefore the 
Government put them in this position, 
that they must either leave themselves 
and their families to starve on this 21s. 
a week, or they must go into the work- 
house? 


Mr. STEADMAN (Stepney): The 
Secretary to the Treasury laid great 
stress upon the fact that, although these 
men have to be in attendance nine hours 
during the day, they actually work only 
five hours. I can only say that I would 
much rather work nine hours straight off 
the reel than work five hours and loaf 
about during the other four. I know 
from experience that when a man is work- 
ing the time passes much more quickly 
than when he is loafing about. The 
honourable Gentleman compared their 
rate of pay to the rate of wages paid 
in docks, and in order to make good his 
point he is trying to make out that 
whereas these men are in constant em- 
ployment the dock labourers are only in 
casual employment. As a matter of fact, 
in our docks we have one class of men 
known as permanent men, who receive 
a permanent rate of 24s. a week full pay 
and sick leave allowances and pensions. 
There is another class of men employed 
who likewise receive 24s. a week, but 
without pension or sick leave. The 
honourable Gentleman went on to sa 
that these men are not able-bodie 
men and that the leader of the 
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agitation himself was a one-armed man. 
Well, if he is a one-armed man I 
suppose he has lost his arm in the ser- 
vice of the country, and one-armed or 
two-armed he is fit for the work given 
him to do. The honourable Member for 
Newington, and also the honourable 
Member for the Tower Hamlets, have 
dealt very fully with the question cf 
watchers, but I would call attention to 
another class of workmen—namely, the 


boatmen. The Secretary to the Treasury, | 


I think, will not argue that the boatmen 
are not able-bodied men. They commence 
with the salary of £55, rising by annual 
increments of £1 10s. to £65 a year. 
Now these men hold a responsible posi- 
tion alongside the watchers. At the 
present time their hours of labour are 
96 hours the first week and 72 hours the 
following week, or an average of 84 hours 
per week, so that they actually receive 
for wages a minimum of 3d. per hour, or 
a maximum of 83d. These men are in a 
different position to that of the dock 
labourer. I am a waterside watcher 
myself, and I therefore know the tempta- 


tion that these men are put to, and I ask | 


the Government to-day how they can 
expect workmen in their employment 
holding such responsible positions to be 
satisfied with a wage of 21s. or even 24s. 
a week? I should like to give the House 
my own personal experience as a work- 
man. I had to live myself, and bring up 
a family for 23 years, on the wages of a 
journeyman mechanic. Those wages 
averaged two guineas per week, and I 
found I was unable to put anything by 
for old age upon that wage. 

AN HONOURABLE MemBer: What are 
you living on now? 


ANOTHER HONOURABLE MemBer: He 
does not buy any of your beer. 


Mr. STEADMAN: The honourable 
Member asks what I am doing now. I 
am simply doing my level best, so far as 
my humble abilities go, to plead for a 
body of men of which I have the honour 
to be one. All I can say is that if 
honourable Members opposite had to live 
and bring up a family on 21s. a week 
perhaps they would have a little more 

Mr. Steadman. 
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|feeling for their fellow-men. These men 
‘are equal with any honourable Members 
|in this House—they have just as much 
‘right to live as any honourable Member 
‘of this House. It is bad enough for the 
private employer to conduct all his 
operations under the cast-iron rules 
|which he imagines regulate the law of 
| supply and demand in the labour market. 
'But the position of the Government is 
altogether different from that of a private 
employer. The Chancellor of the Exche- 
'quer has only recently told this House 
that the country was never in a more 
prosperous and flourishing condition. 
That being so, I say the Government 
jought to set an example to private 
employers, and even to county councils 
|and vestries, and other public bodies in 
the matter of payment of wages. I say 
that 24s. a week is not a living wage. 
| If any man says it is let him try to live 
/upon it. Workmen have no right to live 
in hovels, but by this starvation rate you 
|compel them to live in the slums 
and hovels which abound throughout 
London. The right honourable Gentle 
man opposite the other day was 
'deploring the fact that children left the 
Board school before they had received 
the education they ought to have. Can 
you wonder at the parents being forced 
to take their children away from school 
\in order to earn the few shillings that 
they can earn whilst you pay them the 
miserable pittance of 21s. a week? 


*Mr. GRAY: Ido not propose at this late 
hour of the evening to detain the Com- 
/mittee at any length, but I observe that 
_there is a Vote included under this total 
for a certain class of public servants 
| known as abstractors. These men have 
been working under somewhat unfair con- 
ditions for many years past, and I want to 
ask the honourable Gentleman the Secre- 
tary to the Treasury whether he cannot see 
his way to makesome alteration in their 
favour. They are divided into two grades, 
and their wages are £70, increasing by 
‘annual increments to £150. The 
grievance is that a man in the lower 
grade may serve a sufficient number cf 
\years to have increased his salary to 
| £130, but if he is promoted to the higher 
| grade and accepts the appointment, he 
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has to drop at once to £70. I am sure 
the honourable Gentleman will recognise 
that this is not the way to treat any 
class of public servants, and he has 
promised to look into the matter. If he 
is able to say to-night that he has been 
able to do something in this matter, I am 
sure it will give satisfaction to a number 
of Members on this side and on the oppo- 
site side who take an interest in the 
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abstractors are not a large body of men, 
and there are very few cases of promotion 
from the one grade into the other. I 
confess I think the case he has put seems 
rather a hard one, and I will consider 
whether it is not possible to make some 
alteration in the rule. 


*Captain NORTON: I beg, Sir, to 


| formally move the reduction of the Vote 








question. 


Mr. HANBURY: 


the honourable 


Ashton, Thomas Gair 

Baker, Sir John 

Brigg, John 

Burns, John 

Caldwell, James 

Carvill, Patrick G. Hamilton 
Channing, Francis Allston 
Clough, Walter Owen 
Colville, John 
Daly, James 
Dilke, Rt. Hon. 
Dillon, John 
Doogan, P. C. 

Duckworth, James 

Evans, Sir F. H. (South’ton) 
Foster, Sir W. (Derby Co.) 
Goddard, Daniel Ford 


Sir Charles 


I would just remind 
Gentleman that these 


Hayne, Rt. Hon. Chas. Seale- | 


Acland-Hood, Capt. Sir A. F. | 


Allsopp, Hon. George 

Arnold-Forster, Hugh O. 
Atkinson, Rt. Hon. John 
Bagot, Capt. J. FitzRoy 
Baillie, Jas. E. B. 


(Inverness) | 


Balfour, R t.Hn. A.J. (Manch’r) | 


Banbury, Frederick George 
Barton, Dunbar Plunket 
Beach, Rt. Hn.SirM.H. (Brist’l) 
Beresford, Lord Charles 

Bill, Charles 

Blundell, Colonel Henry 
Bond, Edward 

Brassey, Albert 

Brodrick, Rt. Hon. St. John 
Bullard, Sir Harry 
Cavendish, V.C.W. (Derbysh.) 
Cecil, Lord Hugh 
Chaloner, Capt, R. G. W. 





Chamberlain,Rt.Hn.J. (Birm.) | 


Chamberlain, J. A. (Worc’r) 
Chaplin, Rt. Hon. Henry 
Charrington, Spencer 


by £100. 
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Hazell, Walter 

Healy, Maurice (Cork) 

Jones, Wm. (Carnarvonshire) 
Lambert, George 

Lewis, John Herbert 
Lloyd-George, David 
Macaleese, Daniel 
McArthur, Wm. 
Maddison, Fred. 
Marks, Henry H. 
Mendl, Sigismund Ferdinand 
Morton, E. J. C. (Devonport) 
Nussey, Thomas Willans 
Pearson, Sir Weetman D. 
Pickersgill, Edward Hare 
Pirie, Duncan V. 

Provand, Andrew Dryburgh 
Roberts, John Bryn (Eifion) 


(Cornwall) 


NOES. 


Clarke, Sir E. oes 
Cochrane, Hon. T. H. 
Coghill, Douglas fon 


| Collings, Rt. Hon. Jesse 


Colomb, Sir John Charles R. 
Compton, Lord Alwyne 
Cook, Fred. L. (Lambeth) 
Cooke, C. W. R. (Hereford) 
Corbett, A. C. (Glasgow) 
Cotton-Jodrell, Col. E. T. D, 
Curzon, Viscount (Bucks) 
Dalrymple, Sir Charles 
Dane, Richard 

Dickson- sar tay Sir J. P. 
Digby, J. K. D. Wingfield- 
Douglas, Rt. Hon. A. Akers- 
Duncombe, Hon. Hubert V. 
Fellowes, Hon. Ailwyn E, 
Field, Admiral (Eastbourne) 
Finlay, Sir Robert Bannatyne 
Fisher, William Hayes 
Fletcher. Sir Henry 

Garfit, William 

Gedge, Sydney 











The Committee divided:—Ayes 50; 
Noes 113.—(Division List No. 167.) 


Roberts, J. H. (Denbighsh.) 
Robson, William Snowdon 
Sinclair, Capt. J. (Forfarsh.) 
Soames, Arthur Wellesley 
Spicer, Albert 

Stuart, James (Shoreditch) 
Sullivan, Donal (Westmeath) 
Tennant, Harold John 
Tritton, Charles Ernest 

Ure, Alexander 

Warner, Thomas C. 'T. 
Wilson, John (Govan) 
Wilson, J. H. (Middlesbro’) 
Wolff, Gustav Wilhelm 


TELLERS FOR THE AYES— 
Captain Norton and Mr. 
Steadman. 


Gordon, Hon. John Edward 
Gorst, Rt. Hon. Sir John E. 
Graham, Henry Robert 

Gray, Ernest (West Ham) 
Green, W. D. (Wednesbury) 
Gretton, John 

Greville, Captain 

Hamilton, Rt. Hon, Lord G. 
Hanbury, Rt. Hon. R. W. 
Henderson, Alexander 

Hill, Rt. Hn. Lord A. (Downy 
Hoare, Samuel (Norwich) 
Jebb, Richard Claverhouse 
Johnston, William (Belfast) 
Kenyon, James 

Kimber, Henry 

Lawrence, Sir E. D. (Cornw.) 
Lawson, John Grant (Yorks) 
Lawson, Sir W. (Cumberland) 
Lees, Sir Elliott (Birkenhead) 
Leigh-Bennett, Henry Currie 
Llewellyn, E. H. (Somerset) 
Llewelyn, SirDillwyn-(Sw’ns’ap 
Lockwood, Lt.-Col. A. R. 
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Long, Rt. Hon. W. (Liverp’l) 
Lopes, Henry Yarde Buller 
Lowe, Francis William 
Loyd, Archie Kirkman 
Lucas-Shadwell, William 
Maclure, Sir John William 
McArthur, Chas. (Liverpool) 
Milward, Colonel Victor 
Monckton, Edward Philip 
More, Robert Jasper 
Morgan, Hn. F. (Monm’thsh.) 
Morrell, George Herbert 
Murray, Rt. Hn. A. G. (Bute) 
Murray, Chas. J. (Coventry) 
Nicolson, William Graham 


And it 


Report to the House. 





being after Midnight, the 
Chairman left the Chair to make his| the 
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Nicol, Donald Ninian 
Phillpotts, Capt. Arthur 
Pollock, H Frederick 
Pryce-Jones, Edward 
Purvis, Robert 

Rasch, Major Frederic Carne 
Richardson, Sir T. ig te 
Ridley, Rt. Hon. Sir M. W. 
Ritchie, Rt. Hon. Chas. T. 
Robinson, Brooke 

Round, James 

Russell, T. W. (Tyrone) 
Simeon, Sir Barrington 
Stanley, Lord (Lancs) 

Strutt, Hon. Charles Hedley 


whole 
not going 
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Thornton, Percy M. 
Valentia, Viscount 

Warde, Lt.-Col. C. E. (Kent) 
Warkworth, Lord 

Webster, Sir R. E. (I. of W.) 
Wentworth, Bruce C. Vernon- 
Whittaker, Thomas Palmer 
Williams, J. Powell (Birm.) 
Wilson, John (Falkirk) 
Wortley, Rt.Hn. C. B. Stuart- 
Wylie, Alexander 


TELLERS FOR THE Nors— 
Sir William Walrond and 
Mr. Anstruther. 


sums for the work he does, and that is 
of his 
to say he 


income, I am 
is too well 


Resolutions to be reported upon Mon- 


day next; Committee also report Pro- 


gress; to sit again upon Monday next. 


House resumed. 
SUPPLY [17ru June.] 
Resolution reported. 


Crass IV. 


Ci1vit Services AND REVENUE DEPARTMENTS 


Estimates, 1898-9. 


“That a sum, not exceeding £4,920,175 be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum 


‘necessary to defray the Charge which wil) 


‘come in course of payment during the year 
ending on the 31st day of March, 1899, for 
Public Education in England and Wales, in- 
cluding Expenses of the Education Office in 
London.” 


Resolution read a second time— 


Amendment proposed— 


“To leave out ‘£4,920,175,’ and 
*£4,920,075.’"—( Mr. Nussey.) 


insert 


Mr. NUSSEY (Pontefract): On this 
Vote I desire to call the attention of the 
House to the salary of the consulting 
architect to the Education Department. 
I find that this officer receives for his 
work in England £850 a year, for acting 
as consulting architect in Scotland he 
receives £150 a year, and for act- 
ing as consulting engineer in Ireland 
he receives £105 a year, making alto- 
gether a salary of £1,105. In addition to 
this, he also acts as occasional consulting 
architect to the Charity Commissioners, 
and for this he receives no stipend, but 
he is paid something for each job. Now, 
if this Gentleman receives only these 





paid ; but, asa matter of fact, this is not 
all that he makes out of his position. 
The right honourable Gentleman, in 
replying to a question I put to him the 
other day, informed me that this officer 
is expressly authorised to charge fees for 
advising certain public departments ; so 
that this gentleman is entitled to make 
a general charge for various descriptions 
of work in addition to his salary. I say 
that that is an exceedingly bad system, 
and I object to it on two principles. In 
the first place, I consider the work of 
the Department quite sufficient for any 
man adequately and properly to dis 
charge. In the second place, I consider 
that the principle of allowing him to 
take work outside his official work is 
extremely bad. The work of these 
Departments must of necessity have 
increased very largely during the last five 
years. The late Vice-President in 1893 
issued a circular calling for the inspec- 
tion of all schools, and for particular care 
to be taken with regard to ventilation, 
air, space, and so on. In view of that 
circular, many schools have had to under- 
take various alterations, and the plans 
of those alterations must have been 
vouched for by this architect. Through 
the increase of the population, there has 
of necessity been an increase in the num- 
ber of Board schools and Voluntary 
schools built each year. In 1895 the 
number of new elementary schools built 
was 179, and in 1896 the number was 
172. In regard to each of those schools 
two plans would have to be sent up to 
the architect to this Department. Then 
there are, of course, higher grade schools, 
and there are reformatory and industrial 
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schools, and the plans of all of them have 
to pass through the hands of this Gentle 
man; yet with all these many duties 
devolving upon him he is also allowed to 
take private practice. I think this officer 
should be required to devote the whole 
of his time and abilities to the work of 
his Department, and that the present 
system is open to very grave abuses. 
Then there is another point that I desire to 
call the attention of the right honourable 
Gentleman. The First Lord, in reply to 
a question put to him the other day, said 
he would consider the advisability of 
granting a Return showing the number 
of Nonconformist teachers employed in 
Church schools in this country. I hope 
the right honourable Gentleman has con- 
sidered the question, and that he will be 
able to announce that he will grant that 
Return. 


Tue VICE-PRESIDENT or tHe COM- 
MITTEE or COUNCIL on EDUCATION 
{Sir Jonn Gorst, Cambridge University) : 
The officer referred to by the honourable 
Member was appointed in 1884. He was 
not a candidate for the office, but being 
a gentleman who had had great experi- 
ence as an architect, and especially in the 
erection of school buildings, the position 
was offered to him, and he accepted it 
on the express terms that he should be 
allowed to continue his private practice 
as an architect for school buildings. He 
would not have accepted the office pro- 
posed to him by my Friend the late Mr. 
Mundella unless on those terms. In 1887 
there was a change made. The original 
arrangement was that this officer should 
only give advice before a plan was sent 
to the Education Department. The cir- 
cular of 1887 enabled him to give advice 
after plans had been sent in to the 
Department. While the circular was in 
force—namely, in 1889—the terms on 
which the office was held were the sub- 
ject of a question of this House, and, as 
the result of inquiry, the circular was 
withdrawn and is no longer in force, and 
the architect now, after the plans have 
been before the Department, cannot 
charge any fees. He is relegated to the 
position which he held in 1884, when he 
originally accepted the appointment, and 
can only be consulted before the plans 
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are sent to the Department. That is the 
state of things now. I do not think it 
is a very satisfactory state of things, but 
it would be impossible to alter it during 
the present holder’s tenure of the office, 
because he made it a condition on accept- 
ing the office in 1884, and it is to be 
presumed that he would not now consent 
to the condition being altered. The 
present officer is a very valuable public 
servant, and the Department will be very 
sorry to lose him. All I can say is, that 
whenever a vacancy arises the present 
arrangement will be considered, and I 
should not think that the same 
arrangement will be made again. At 
the same time I do not think it 
would be in the interest of the public 
service to make any alteration at the 
present moment, because it would result 
in our losing the service of a very valu- 
able officer. 


Mr. BUXTON: I do not think the 
answer of the right honourable Gentle- 
man is satisfactory. So far as we 
learn from what he has stated, he does 
not appear to have made any attempt to 
find out whether any alteration of the 
present arrangement would involve the 
resignation of the gentleman who now 
holds the office. The practical issue in- 
volved is, whether or not the consulting 
architect to the Department should be 
permitted as a matter of private practice 
to advise with regard to schools upon 
which he afterwards has to advise 
officially. I do not think anyone would 
desire that he should give up private 
practice altogether, but there certainly 
ought to be the limitation suggested by 
my honourable Friend the Member for 
Pontefract. I appeal to the right 
honourable Gentleman to approach the 
matter again, and endeavour to come to 
some arrangement with the present 
architect, because I think when the head 
of an important Department is in such 
an unsatisfactory position, it should not 
be allowed to continue. 


Mr. LEWIS (Flint Boroughs): There 


is one point which was alluded to 
in the speech of the honourable 
Member for Pontefract, to which 
the Vice-President has given no 
reply. My honourable Friend asked 
whether the Vice-President would be 
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prepared to grant a return of the pupil 
teachers and other teachers who are 
Nonconformists and who are em- 
ployed in Church schools in this country. 
A question was put the other evening by 
the honourable Member for Carnarvon, 
and the First Lord of the Treasury said 
that if a question were put to the right 
honourable Gentleman either in the ordi- 
nary way on the Paper, or raised in the 
course of Debate across the floor of the 
House, he would be prepared to answer 
it. I hope the right honourable Gentle 
man will be able before we part from 
this Vote to announce that the return 
will be granted. Then there is a ques- 
tion which I desire to raise, and which I 
desired to raise when this Vote was under 
discussion in Committee. I am not going 
to complain that the Debate the other 
evening was Closured, but I may say 
that I sat in this House very patiently 
for seven or eight hours without finding 
an opportunity, and therefore I am com- 
pelled to bring the question forward in 
the Report stage. This Vote contains an 
item of £621,000 for the aid grant that 
is given to Voluntary schools under last 
years Act. As long as that aid grant 
remains on the Paper and forms part of 
the Supply, and as long as those griev- 
ances which we have urged in this House 
over and over again are not repressed, so 
long will we protest against that aid 
grant being Voted in any particular year. 
The position in which Nonconformists 
tind themselves in thousands of parishes 
at the present ume is this. There is 
one school only in the parish, and under 
a penal Act Nonconformists are obliged 
to send their children to school. The 
administration of that school is entirely 
under the control of one denomination ; 
the religious tenets taught in the school 
are those to which Nonconformists can- 
not subscribe, and we say it is unjust and 
unfair to Nonconformists to continue 
such a system. Grant after grant is 
made to Voluntary schools, and not a 
vestige of popular control of a local 
nature is established. We attempted 
again last year to obtain representation 
for the parents of the children, 
or to obtain representation for the 
public in any form, but without 
success. In the case of Wales the griev- 
ance is such that a large majority of the 
representatives were against giving this 
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grant to Voluntary schools. They knew 
how keenly the Nonconformists of this 
country felt the bitter grievance under 
which they suffered. For these reasons, 
Sir, I take this opportunity—I hope 
not unduly trespassing on the patience 
of the House—to make my for- 
mal protest—a protest which will be 
renewed so long as the grievances to 
which I have alluded are unredressed. 


Lorp H. CECIL (Greenwich): There 
are many, myself among the number, 
who acknowledge to the full the griev- 
ances under which Nonconformists suffer 
in the country districts, and would be 
most happy to co-operate with them in 
securing a reform, if they, on their sida, 
would co-operate with Churchmen in re- 
moving the grievances which they suffer 
in Board school districts. 


AN HONOURABLE MemBer: What are 
they ? 


Lorp H. CECIL: That tke children of 
Church of England parents should be 
obliged to go to undenominational 
schools is just as great a grievance as 
that the children of Nonconformist 
parents should be compelled to go to 
Church schools. However, I do not 
desire now to go into the queston, im- 
portant as it is. My object in rising to 
address the House to-night was rather to 
refer to the very remarkable speech of 
the right honourable Gentleman the 
Vice-President of the Council on the 
Committee stage of this Vote. The right 
honourable Gentleman made a_ very 
elaborate attack upon Voluntary schools 
(“ No, no”); that was the impression, at 
any rate, left onthe minds of a very large 
number of those who heard him. That 
speech, it is a matter of notoriety, 
caused very great annoyance and pain 
to a large number of supporters of Volun- 
tary schools, and the managers and 
teachers of those institutions. In par- 
ticular annoyance was caused by his 
criticism of the religious education given 
in Voluntary schools in London. I have 
referred to the right honourable Gentle 
man’s words ; I find that very few facts 
were brought forward by him to bear 
out the attack that he made on the Volun- 
tary schools in the matter of religious 
education. He laid it down, as it were, 
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ex cathedrd, that in his opinion the 
religious education given in the Board 
schools was much better in London than 
that which was given in the Voluntary 
schools. I am informed, and it has 
been published in the papers, that 
that is vehemently denied by those 
who are responsible, and I really 
think that the right honourable 
Gentleman should not use his great 
position as Vice-President of the Com- 
mittee of Council to send about accu- 
gations of this kind, knowing, as he must 
have known, that they would cause pain 
and annoyance. The honourable Gentle- 
man the Civil Lord of the Admiralty, in 
a very able and lucid speech that ne 
made this evening, said it was not desir- 
able for honourable Members in this 
House to give currency to statements 
which they had no facts to substantiate. 
If it is not desirable for private Members 
to take that course, it is a still less desir- 
able course to be taken by a Minister of 
the Crown, even assuming that the right 
honourable Gentleman's accuse. 
tion against Voluntary schools was per- 
fectly accurate. 


Sr J. GORST: I made no general 
accusation against them. 


general 


Lorp H. CECIL: Then I will say, 


what was generally understood to 
be a general accusation. Even sup- 


posing that impression was unwarranted, 
it does not make the right honourable 
Gentleman’s position very much better, 
because he will not deny that the weak- 
ness of Voluntary schools in the matter of 
secular education, at any rate, arises from 
want of funds. It is the Government of 
which the right honourable Gentleman isa 
member that is responsible for not giving 
them more liberal assistance, and thus 
enabling them to avoid the educational 
deficiencies with which they are now 
taunted. If last year the Government 
had co-operated with honourable Mem- 
bers below the Gangway, and had adopted 
their more generous views as to the as- 
sistance of Voluntary schools, then the 
education of the Voluntary schools would 
have been much better than it is. But 
tha Government of which my honourable 
Friend is a member declined to take that 
course. In those circumstances I think 
the right honourable Gentleman would 
do better not to taunt the Voluntary 
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schools with defects and weaknesses 
which are the result of the penury of the 
Government of which he is a member. 


Sir J. GORST: As I cannot answer 
the noble Lord’s criticisms, I think it is 
very unfair to make statements which 
are absolutely contrary to what I said. 


Lorp H. CECIL: The right honour- 
able Gentleman will be able to reply as 
soon as this Amendment is disposed of, 
and the main question is put from the 
Chair, and I hope the right honourable 
Gentleman will take that course. At any 
rate, the fact remains that whereas the 
friends of Voluntary schools have con- 
stantly appealed to the Government to 
give more liberal assistance to them, they 
have been told it was not necessary to 
do so, and that if the Voluatary schools 
were given just enough assistance, by a 
great deal of screwing from private sub- 
scribers, to enable to keep .on, that was 
all the country cared about. If that be 
so, do not let us hear any more about the 
enthusiasm of the Government and of my 
right honourable Friend for educational 
progress. My right honourable Friend 
must not, I submit, at once take up a 
position of a member of the Government 
that refuses to aid Voluntary schools to 
make themselves efficient, and the posi- 
tion of a caustic critic commenting 
severely on their want of efficiency. 


Mr. W. JONES (Carnarvon, Arfon) 
said that he knew what the religious edu- 
cation provided in Voluntary schools was, 
and declared that the religious educa- 
tion given in the Board schools of London 
would compare favourably with that oi 
any Voluntary school in the Kingdom. 
With regard to Wales, it was true that in 
many of the Board schools there was no 
specific religious teaching, ‘but it was 
absurd to say that the grievance of the 
Church of England parents whose chil- 
dren had to go to those schools was in 
any way to be compared with the griey- 
ance of Nonconformist parents who were 
compelled to send their children to 
Church schools, to receive a religious 
education in which they did not 
believe. Some of the Welsh Board 
schools had been characterised by some 
honourable Gentlemen opposite as ‘“God- 
less,” but they were situated in some of 
the most crimeless districts in the Prin- 
cipality, and where religion was taught 
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not in the day schools, but in the Sunday 
schools, and at home. The right honour- 
able Gentleman the Vice-President said 
that we did not get the first-class teachers 
in Voluntary schools that we get in Board 
schools. What was the reason of that! 
It was because most of the training col- 
leges were Church training colleges, and 
Nonconformist pupil teachers could not 
go to them. There could be no real 
educational progress in this country 
until we had the best trained teachers, 
and under the present system the most 
promising pupil teachers were barred 
from the training which would make 
them efficient masters. 


Mr. NUSSEY: I do not propose to 
press my Amendment to a Division. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 
Main question again proposed. 


Mr. BRYN ROBERTS (Carnarvon- 
shire, Eifion), to illustrate the injustice 
and hardship from which Noncon- 
formists suffered under the present 
system, instanced a case in his own con- 


stituency. A certain village contains a 
Beard school and a Church school. 
There is an _ TIrish family _ living 
there who are Roman Catholics. 
There being no Roman _ Catholic 
school within five miles, the children 
are sent to the Church school. One of 


the children, an exceedingly bright girl, 
applied to the church in which she had 
been brought up to become a pupil 
teacher, and she was told that in order to 
do so she must become a member of the 
Church of England. The consequence 
was that she left the Church school and 
wag accepted in the Board school as a 
pupil teacher, and has remained in the 
teaching profession ever since. The noble 
Lord the Member for Greenwich spoke of 
the grievances of Churchmen: was it 
possible for them to point to anything 
approaching such a grievance as that? 
The noble Lord contended that the want 
of efficiency in Voluntary schools was due 
to the lack of funds, and said that the 
tight honourable Gentleman the Vice- 
President was greatly to blame because 
he was 1 member of the Government 
who refused to give to Voluntary schools 
the financial assistance they required. 
That was a very bold complaint to make 
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when it was remembered that the Volun- 
tary schools already took a considerable 


grant-in-aid from the public funds. 
The ground on which the grants- 
in-aid to the Voluntary schools 


were given was that thereby rates 
would be relieved, but, as a matter of 
fact, they were now taking advantage of 
the Voluntary Schools Act to ask that 
their entire support should be drawn 
from the public funds. He submitted that. 
that was an utterly untenable proposi- 
tion, and that the only fair proposition 
was that there should be a Board school 
in every district, and that Voluntary 
schools should only be provided where 
sufficient private support was obtained 
to maintain them efficiently. 


Mayor RASCH (Essex, S.E.): My con- 
stituents take very little interest in the 
question of Board schools or Voluntary 
schools. The right honourable Gentle 
man the Vice-President in his speech the 
other night made an extraordinary state- 
ment that the county Members were 
hostile to education, and that they con- 
sidered elementary education to be the 
cause of agricultural depression. Sir, the 
county Members know better than that. 
They know perfectly well that agricul- 
tural depression is caused by having to 
grow wheat at 40s. a quarter and sell it 
at 30s. What the agricultural interest 
does dislike and repudiate is raising the 
age for compulsory education, because 
the agricultural labourer thinks that 
when his boy had learnt the three R’s 
and learnt the rudiments of education he 
ought to be able to leave school and earn 
his humble 6d. a day, or, at any rate, 
do something to keep the family pot 
boiling. 


Sir J. GORST: With regard to the 
Return asked for by the honourable 


Member for Pontefract, I am_ afraid 
I cannot grant it without notice; 
but if notice is put on the Paper 


I will consider whether it is possible 
to grant the Return. As to. the 
speech of the noble Lord the Member 
for Greenwich, the noble Lord has attri- 
buted to me opinions which I have never 
expressed. The remarks I made the other 
night were applied not to Voluntary 
schools generally: they were applied 
only to Voluntary schools in the great 
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towns. I have frequently expressed the 
opinion that the Voluntary schools in the 
country are better than the Board 
schools, and I think it is wrong of the 
noble Lord to represent as applying to 
Voluntary schools generally the remarks 
which I exclusively and carefully applied 
to the Voluntary schools in the great 
cities. With regard to the religious edu- 
cation, I was very careful to point out 
that my remarks were confined <0 
religious teaching in London, and what 
I said applied only to London, and only 
to that part of the religious education 
given in London schools which is com- 
mon to Board schools and Voluntary 
schools. Then I said that the inferiority 
of Voluntary schools in the great towns 
was not the fault of the managers: I 
said it was a consequence of their not 
having sufficient means. The only point 
is whether it is to the interest of the 
Voluntary schools that these facts should 
be openly and plainly stated, or that 
they should be hushed up. That is a 
question of policy on which the noble 
Lord and I differ. I think it is for the 


interest of Voluntary schools that 
these facts, which are undoubted 
facts, should be openly and_ plainly 


stated. If the noble Lord had had the 
experience that I have had in the Edu- 
cation Department he would have had 
this most painfully borne in upon him, 
as I have it borne in upon me every 
day, that in the great towns the Volun- 
tary schools have the greatest difficulty 
in holding their own because of their 
want of means and because of their own 
inferiority to the Board schools, who 
are their rivals. I think myself that the 
only way of preserving the Voluntary 
schools is plainly and fairly to state the 
deficiencies that exist, in the hope that 
in the lierality of Parliament, or the 
liberality of Churchmen, some other 
means may be found by which this 
danger in which the Voluntary schools 
stand, and which threatens their 
existence in the great centres of 
industry, may be done away with. 


Mr. LLOYD-GEORGE (Carnarvon, et.) 
said that the grievances of Noncon- 
fcrmists in regard to the lack of 
facilities for obtaining posts as pupil 
teachers, and subsequently posts in the 
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training colleges, were very serious. The 
noble Lord the Member for Greenwich 
had spoken of the grievances of Church 
schools, but he [Mr. Bryn Roberts] chal- 
lenged the noble Lord to give an 
instance where a Churchman had been 
compelled to become a Nonconformist, or 
to attend a Nonconformist place of wor- 
ship, as a condition of following the 
teaching profession. In the case of 
London there were Board schools and 
Voluntary ‘schools. With regard to the 
Voluntary schools, they were exclusively 
under Church management. The Board 
schools in London for years and years 
were under the control of Churchmen. 
The doctrines taught in the schools were 
those held by Churchmen, and the 
religious curriculum was that of the 
Church of England. In any rural dis- 
trict where there was only a Church of 
England school the children were com- 


pelled to either learn the whole 
catechism or to go without any 
religious teaching at all. A Noncon- 


formist teacher was not allowed simply 
to take the duty of merely teaching the 
historical facts of the Bible, and omit- 
ting the teaching of the catechism; he 
must either take the whole of the 
religious duty of the school or none at 
all. Church of England teachers suffer 
from no grievance analogous to this. 
He again pressed on the Government 
the importance of granting the Return 
asked for by the honourable Member for 
P ntefract. 


Mr. J. H. ROBERTS (Denbighshire, 
W.): No doubt there are thousands 
of cases in this country where the 
grievances which have been pointed out 
by honourable Members press very 
hardly, but I would like to remind the 
Committee how matters stand in Wales. 
In the Welsh parishes, where there are a 
Board school and a Church school, it 
seems to be the policy of the Education 
Department—in fact, I am informed that 
they have no alternative to put in the 
place of this policy—that, although the 
Board school may be crowded, no addi- 
tional undenominational accommodation 
is to be afforded so long as there is room 
in the Church school. The Educational 
Department nold that so long as there 
is room for a single child in a Church 
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school no separate provision need be 
made for Nonconformist children. Two 
effects follow from that state of things. 
In regard to the elementary education 
of a parish so situated with reference to 
Board schools one of two things must 
happen. Either the head master of the 
school must discourage a _ regular 
attendance, or else he must do his best 
to persuade his children to leave the 
school as soon as possible. I do not know 
whether the right honourable Gentleman 
is prepared to give us now any satis- 
factory assurance, but I hope the Depart- 
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the interests of Board schools, but of the 
country generally, whether it would not 
be wise so to alter the present law as 
to enable them to sanction the enlarge- 
ment of Board schools in places where 
the overwhelming majority of the 
scholars are the children of \Noncon- 
formist parents. 


Question put— 


“That this House doth agree with the 


Committee in the said Resolution.” 


The House divided :—Ayes 91; Noes 
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(No. 2) BILL. 


As amended, considered; Bill to be 
read the third time on Monday next. 


Mr. J. H. Roberts. 
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WILD BIRDS PROTECTION (IRELAND) 
BILL. 

Considered in Committee ; Committee 

report progress ; to sit again on Tuesday. 

House adjourned at 1.20. 
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173 Private Bill 


HOUSE OF LORDS. 


Monday, 27th June 1898. 


Taz LORD CHANCELLOR took his 
Seat on the Woolsack at a Quarter past 
Four of the clock. 


PRIVATE BILL BUSINESS. 


The Lorp CHaNnceLLor acquainted the 
House that the Clerk of the Parliaments 
had laid upon the Table the Certificates 
from the Examiners that the further 
Standing Orders applicable to the follow- 
ing Bills have been complied with— 


BLACKBURN CORPORATION (TRAM- 
WAYS, ETC.) 
MIDDLESEX COUNTY COUNCIL. 
WINDSOR DOCK, CARDIFF. 
BOLTON, TURTON, AND WESTHOUGH- 
TON EXTENSION. 
LIVERPOOL CORPORATION. 
SHEFFIELD CORPORATION. 
MID-KENT WATER. 

WEY VALLEY WATER. 

Also the Certificate that no further 


Standing Orders are applicable to the 
following Bill— 


HIGHAM AND HUNDRED OF HOO 
WATER, 


And also the Certificate that the 
further Standing Orders applicable to 
the following Bill have not been complicd 
with— 


VOL. LX. [FourtH Series. ] 


{27 Jung 1898} : 
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MALDON WATER. 


The same were ordered to lie upon 
the Table. 


MALDON WATER BILL. 
Examiner’s Certificate 


of non-com- 
pliance with the Standing Orders referred 
to the Standing Orders Committee 
To-morrow. 


NEWCASTLE - UPON - TYNE CORPORA- 
TION BILL. [H.L.] 
Witnesses ordered to attend the Select 
Committee. 


DUBLIN SOUTHERN DISTRICT TRAM- 
WAYS BILL. 


A witness ordered to attend the Select 
Committee. 


VIGOR’S DIVORCE BILL. [H.L.] 
Witnesses ordered to attend on the 
Second Reading of the Bill. 
Second Reading (which stands ap- 
pointed for Monday next) put off to 
Tuesday, the 5th of July next. 


SOUTHWARK AND VAUXHALL WATER 
BILL. 


Reported with Amendments. 


GAINSBOROUGH GAS BILL, 
Reported with an Amendment. 


GREAT WESTERN RAILWAY (GENERAL 
POWERS) BILL. 
Orders made on the 10th June last 
and the 14th instant discharged; and 
Bill Committed. 


ST. DAVID’S RAILWAY BILL. 


Orders made on the 25th of April last 
and the 14th instant discharged; and 
Bill committed. 


H 
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CHELSEA ELECTRICITY SUPPLY iILL. 
[H.L.] 


The order made on the 14th instant 
appointing certain Lords the Select Com- 
mittee to consider the Bill discharged. 


Rochdale Corporation 


METROPOLITAN AND ELECTRIC 
SUPPLY BILL. [H.L.} 
The order made on the 14th instant 
appointing certain Lords the Select Com- 
mittee to consider the Bill discharged. 


CHARING CROSS, EUSTON AND HAMP- 
STEAD RAILWAY BILL. 


Committee to meet To-morrow. 


WIRRAL RAILWAY BILL. [H.L.] 


Commons’ Amendments considered, 


and agreed to. 


COVENTRY CORPORATION GAS BILL. 
Read the second time, and committed. 


PLYMOUTH CORPORATION BILL. 
Read the second time, and committed. 


TURNCHAPEL WHARVES 
HOUSES BILL. 
Read the second time, and committed. 


AND WARE. 


BRISTOL TRAMWAYS (ELECTRICAL 
POWER, ETC.) BILL. 
Read the second time, and committed. 


BRISTOL TRAMWAYS (EXTENSIONS) 
BILL. 


Read the second time, and committed. 
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MIDDLESBROUGH CORPORATION ((tA8) 
BILL. 

Read the second time, and committed. 


DROGHEDA GAS BILL. 
Read the second time, and committed. 


NORWICH ELECTRIC TRAMWAYS BILL, 
Read the second time, and committed, 


FORRES WATER BILL, [H.L.] 
Read the third time, and passed, and 
sent to the Commons. 


KEW BRIDGE AND APPROACHES BILL. 

Read the third time, with the Amead- 
ment, and passed, and returned to the 
Commons. 


FOREIGN BONDHOLDERS’ CORPORA- 
TION BILL. 
Read the third time, with the Amend- 
ments, aad passed, and returned to the 
Commons. 


STAINES RESERVOIRS JOINT COMMIT- 
TEE BILL. 
Read the third time, with the Amend- 
ments, and passed, and returned to the 
Commons. 


ROCHDALE CORPORATION WATER 
BILL. [H.L.] 
Order of the Day for the Third Read- 
ing read. 


Tue Eart or CREWE moved that the 
Bill be recommitted. He said: In 
asking your Lordships to remit an 
important private Measure of _ this 
kind for further consideration, I am 
conscious of two difficulties under 
which one must labour who_ brings 
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forward a Motion referring to pri- 
vate business in this House. The first 
difficulty is due to the fact that the House 
is naturally reluctant to disturb or in- 
terfere with the decisions which have been 
arrived at by the Committees. These 
decisions are arrived at after full con- 
sideration, and a great expenditure cf 
time and expenditure of money to the 
parties involved. The second difficulty is 
this—that in any attempt to explain to 
your Lordships in a full House, a compli- 
cated Measure depending often on minute 
consideration of local topography one 
has to lose the apparatus and large maps 
and boundary statistics which help the 
Committee to arrive at their decision. As 
to the first difficulty, I quite agree that 
as a general rule it is undesirable for 
your Lordships to attempt to reverse 
decisions which have been arrived at by 
Private Bill Committees; but it does 
sometimes happen, as. naturally. happens 
in this case, that an important question 
of principle is involved, and that some- 
thing may be done which might establish 
a precedent by which future cases may be 
affected. I cannot well ask your Lord- 
ships to recommit the Bill without some 
explanation of what the Bill is, and I will 
endeavour to describe it as briefly as I 
can. The important Lancashire town of 
Rochdale seeks powers to take in the 
usual way water from a separate area 
situated in Yorkshire; and, without 
troubling your Lordships as to any pos- 
sible alternative, one may safely assume 
that the present scheme affords to Roch- 
dale the easiest, the nearest, and the 
cheapest method of obtaining what she 
wishes. This Bill has been opposed, 
among others, by the Yorkshire town oi 
Todmorden, from whose area the water 
is to be taken ; by the mill owners, whose 
interests will be affected; by the West 
Riding County Council, of which I am 2 
member, and by the West Riding Rivers 
Board, which is composed of representa- 
tives of the County Council and the great 
county boroughs. The West Riding 
County Council were not able to satisfy 
the Committee that they had a locus 
standi. Their locus standi was refused, 
and the Rivers Board petition naturally 
disappeared also. The position of the 
West Riding County Council was this. 
The Pennine range of hills runs from 
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north to south between Lancashire aid 
Yorkshire, and is a great gathering 
ground of water for both counties. Of 
course, that range of hills forms the 
water shed, and water which is on the 
Yorkshire side flows down the Calder 
valley, and ultimately into the North 
Sea. It is not disputed that this water has 
its natural flow down the Calder valley 
and so to the east coast. Now, this Calder 
valley is a valley 50 miles long, has a 
population of over 700,000 people—it has 
doubled within the last 50 years—and a 
rateable value of something like over 
£3,250,000. As your Lordships doubtless 
know, it is a most busy centre of trade. 
It is the greatest centre of the carpet 
trade and the heavy woollen trade, as it 
is called, in England. There are also glass 
and other manufactures. Many of your 
Lordships who have travelled from Man- 
chester to Leeds or Wakefield may have 
noticed that the whole district seems 
almost like one street. Consequently the 
amount of water used in that district is 
something enormous. It would surprise 
yeur Lordships to know the immense 
amount of water used. One factory will 
sometimes use more water than the whola 
dcmestic water supply of a considerable 
county town. If I had one of the maps 
I could show your Lordships that this is 
a valuable collecting area for some of the 
considerable Yorkshire towns. The real 
point on which I wish to appeal_to the 
House is this, that the people who live 
in Yorkshire have a greater claim to this 
water than the people who live cn the 
other side of the water shed, and for 
whose benefit the water is proposed to be 
taken round and made to run in the re- 
verse direction than that in which it 
naturally would. I know it is argued that 
in cases of many great towns, such as 
Liverpool and Glasgow and Manchester, 
the water is brought from a great dis 
tance, and from districts with which 
Liverpool and Glasgow and Manchester 
have no connection. That analogy is 
entirely a false one, for the reason that 
the water is brought from districts where 
large supplies of water are not needed, 
and are not likely to be needed. With 
us in Yorkshire the exact opposite is the 
case. Very nearly all the gathering 
grounds have been taken up already, and 
it is undoubtedly the fact that before long 
H 2 
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some of these great towns will have to 
go far away to bring water for their 
needs. Under the circumstances, it 
seems to us somewhat unfair that one of 
our remaining collecting grounds should 
be taken for a Lancashire town. I parti- 
cularly wish to impress this point: that 
the quality of the water, its peculiar purity 
and softness, makes it specially suitable 
for this trade. It is not too much to 
say that the existence of this great carpet 
trade in the valley of the Calder originally 
depended, and depends still, on the 
quality of the water which comes from 
these hills. I am anxious to guard my- 
self from any supposition that this is a 
matter of jealousy between counties, or 
anything in the way of a dog-in-the- 
manger feeling. My noble Friend. Lord 
Ripon will bear me out in saying that 
we have been on excellent terms with 
our Lancashire neighbours, and have had 
many communications of a friendly 
character. Now, as regards the circum- 
stances under which the county council 
petitioned, this area comprises 73 sani- 
tary districts, 59 of which are urban 
districts, 7 non-county boroughs, and 21 
county boroughs. Now, I believe that 
some 25 of these sanitary districts might 
have petitioned separately, and it would 
have been impossible to refuse to hear 
them. But it did seem better to have 
them publicly represented by the principal 
local authority. Consequently, they peti- 
tioned the West Riding County Council 
to appear and represent them, it being 
clearly understood that the chairmen or 
principal functionaries of these public 
bodies would be prepared to come and 
give evidence. It seemed to us that that 
was the better plan, on more grounds 
than one. In the first place, the objec- 
tions taken to the Bill were of a general 
character, and consequently could be 
better put by the county council. 
County councils can speak with more 
authority than these bodies taken singly ; 
and there was also the important question 
of the saving of the cost. We are always 
being reminded of the cost of private Bill 
legislation in this House, and we are 
always being told that some system of 
removal or devolution has become a neces- 
sity. It seems to me a poor encourage- 
ment towards economy if it is to be 
understood that unless each separate body 
appears in person. there is no chance of 
these claims being heard by a Parlia- 
mentary Committee. The Standing 
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Order, on which the county council relied, 
reads thus— 


“Where the council of any administrative 
county or county borough petition against a 
Bill, alleging that such county or county 
borough or some part thereof will be injuri- 
ously affected by the Bill, it shall be com- 
petent for the Select Committee to whom the 
Bill is referred, if they think fit, to hear such 
petitioners or their counsel or agents and 
witnesses on such allegation against the Bill 
or any part thereof.” 


That, of course, is a discretionary Jocus. 
It is entirely within the discretion of the 
Select Committee to hear or not to hear. 
In the other House that is not the case. 
Any council can absolutely claim to be 
heard, and I do not know why the prac- 
tice of this House should differ in that 
respect. Further, I do not feel sure that 
if these small bodies appeared they would 
have been able to present the whole case. 
Each one would have had to petition on 
what it supposed affected it separately. 
That, my Lords, is really the principle 
on which I wish to appeal to your Lord- 
ships. Has not the county council got, 
by reason of its great number of local 
authorities, chiefly urban in character, 
a sufficiently corporate existence to be 
entitled to state a general case for all 
these districts? I do not see that the 
case differs in any material degree from 
that of the great towns. Under similar 
circumstances any great town would be 
heard, though even only one ward in the 
town were prejudicially affected by any 
proposed legislation. It is said that the 
county council is not a water authority, 
and has no claim to be heard; and that, 
I believe, is the technical ground on which 
my noble Friends who sit on the Com- 
mittee refuse to hear us. The county 
council is not a water authority in the 
sense of being responsible for the water 
supply, chiefly for the physical reason 
that it would be inconvenient for the 
county council to become the supplier of 
water to the whole community. I ima- 
gine there 1s another reason why the 
county council should not be permitted 
by Parliament to undertake the supply 
of water to the inhabitants in the same 
manner that a large town does; and 
certainly, in other respects, the county 
council is treated as the water authority. 
Under the Parish Councils Act of 1894 
if a parish has not a sufficient supply of 
water it is the duty of the council to 
see that it has. There is no standing 
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order giving county councils the power 
to be heard—that is to say, any special 
power; but as a matter of fact we were 
heard against several Bills. We were 
heard against the Leeds and Liverpool 
Canal Bill of 1891, and against the 
Barnsley Corporation Water Bill of 1895. 
I notice that in reading the evidence 
the counsel who appeared for the 
promoters of the Bill said—I forget the 
exact words—that these county councils 
were not water authorities, but were 
anxious to become so. There is the 
London County Council now anxious to 
be turned into a water authority. It 
seems to me that that argument is 
greatly on our side. Asa matter of fact 
in a case of this kind, although the 
county councilis not the water authority, 
it would most unquestionably be heard. 
I think I am right in saying that it has 
a statutory right to be heard. But it 
is impossible to suppose that the London 
County Council would not be given a 
hearing before the Committee if some 
other district proposed to take the water 
for its own purposes. I fully understand 
that nothing can have been further from 
the mind of the noble Lord who presided 
over the Committee and his colleagues 
than in any way to stifle any discussion 
on this Bill. They conceived themselves 
bound by the practices of the House, and 
by the terms of the petition were pre 
sented, which was purposely pre 
sented in a general form so as to enable 
the county council to deal with the case 
on broad lines. I think they acted in 
some haste. They heard the reasons of 
counsel as to why locus stand: ought not 
to be granted, and the net result was that 
very material consideration escaped their 
observation. I appeal to your Lordships 
to take a broad view of the matter, be 
cause I cannot conceive that it is any- 
body’s interest that in an important 
matter of this kind the interests should 
not be represented on all sides. I appeal 
to my noble friends behind me as to 
whether we have given a factious oppo- 
sition to the Bill. We have taken the 
greatest care never to oppose unless we 
saw we had very serious grounds of 
opposition. But we do consider that we 
represent an important district. We 
have a population of 1,500,000, and a 
rateable value of over £7,000,000; 
and therefore we do think that if there 
is a case in which the discretion of the 
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Select Committee to hear county coun- 
cils may properly be exercised this is a 
case in point. A great number of your 
Lordships are yourselves interested in 
county councils, and I wish to remind 
you that this action of the Committee 
might be used in future as a precedent 
considerably to the danger of other 
county councils. I should also like to 
ask my noble Friend the Chairman of 
Committees, whose opinion on any 
matter of this kind is of course received 
with far greater attention and respect 
than that of anybody else, whether he 
does not think that practical injustice 
may have resulted from the somewhat 
too strict construction of what the noble 
Lords believe to be the _ technical 
rules of the House, and I should like to 
ask him whether he will not assist us 
in obtaining a reconsideration of the 
entire question. I beg to move the 
Motion which stands in my name. 


*Lorpv HAWKESBURY: I think my 
noble Friend who has made this Motion 
is somewhat under a misconception as 
regards what took place in the Com- 
mittee over which I had the honour to 
preside. The Committee did not refuse 
locus entirely to the West Riding County 
Council. They gave them a limited 
locus; and beyond that they intimated 
that with regard to the petition 
of the West Riding Rivers Board, 
which was running on much the same 
lines with it—in fact, they had the same 
counsel—they intimated that they would 
probably be able to hear them on that 
matter. Counsel declined to take advan- 
tage of it, and withdrew; and I think 
your Lordships will see that it was no 
fault of the Committee that those peti- 
tioners were not heard on that occasion. 
My noble Friend has mentioned the 
Standing Order. That Standing Order 
110 c which he had just read is entirely 
of a discretionary nature; it leaves the 
matter entirely to the Committee whether 
they will or will not hear the county 
council in a case like this. The county 
council is not a water authority. They 
claimed on this occasion to represent a 
number of local authorities—some 72 or 
73 in number—but there was not one 
word of that in their petition. I think 
your Lordships will see that we were 
bound to keep them to the terms of 
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their petition, and not let them 
have a roving commission on this point. 
The county council are the sanitary 
authority under the Rivers Pollution Act, 
and on points in connection with this 
which were raised in their petition, and 
on a question of roads and_ bridges 
the Committee intimated that they would 
give them a locus. They declined to take 
that, and they withdrew. I really do 
not quite understand why the Motion 
which has been made should be brought 
before your Lordships at this time. What 
would result if the House were to decide 
that this Bill were to be recommitted? 
I imagine that the petition could not 
be amended ; they would have to stand 
or fall by the terms of it. I can only 
believe—and I think it most probable— 
that any five other Members of your 
Lordships’ House would give precisely an 
identical ruling to that given by us. I 
am not going to follow my noble Friend 


in discussing the merits of the 
Bill. We decided the point on a 


technical ground ; and [ trust that your 
Lordships will uphold the decision of the 
Committee, and will allow this Bill to 
pass its Third Reading. I may say, in 
conclusion, that the Committee were very 
much impressed with the great need for 
an additional water supply to this place ; 
I only say in passing that it was very 
urgent, and that any delay might have 
very serious effects if we should have 
one or more droughty summers in pros- 
pect. I trust your Lordships will give 


this Bill a Third Reading. 


*Tue Marquess or RIPON: The noble 
Lord who has just sat down has replied 
very shortly to the statement of my 
noble Friend. He did not tell us very 
distinctly what was the nature of the 
limited Jocus standi which the Commit- 
tee were willing to give to the West 
Riding County Council, but I understand 
it was a locus standi mainly confined to 
sanitary matiers. But the question 
seems to me very much wider than that 
—whether it is for the public interest 
that the county council should be ex- 
cluded from being heard in regard to 
Bills which propose to take water from 
their districts. The West Riding County 
Council has given a great deal of atten- 
tion to this question of the supply of 
water, and has taken various steps in 
regard to it, which I venture to submit 
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have been distinctly of public interest, 
not as regards sanitary questions in the 
ordinary sense of the word, but in regard 
to the adequacy of the water supply 
which would be left for the districts from 
which it is proposed to take water for 
the purpose of other districts. We have 
in the West Riding many large towns 
which are always desirous to take water 
from the country districts, as necessarily 
they must. But the West Riding County 
Council has particularly devoted itself 
to the work of seeing that the water so 
taken does not materially injure the dis- 
tricts from which it is drawn. It was by 
the efforts of the West Riding County 
Council that the Standing Order which 
is now among your Lordships’ Orders 
was passed—the Standing Order which 
provides that, wherever water is taken 
for purposes of our large towns, there 
shall be maintained in the districts 
through which the river runs a con- 
tinuous flow of water, as far as possible, 
throughout the year. That was a new 
proposal. It was fought by the West 
Riding Council in the case of Bradford, 
and fought successfully ; and it has been 
of great advantage to the district I do 
feel that it is a serious interference with 
the rights of county councils to say that 
they are not to be heard on behalf of 
our own local districts. I have been told 
that the local districts, mostly urban 
districts, interested in this question have 
asked the county council to make repre 
sentations on their behalf to the Com- 
mittee. It was surely to the general 
advantage that that question should be 
represented by a single body—a power- 
ful body like the county council, a body 
able to incur the expense necessary for 
the purpose—-rather than that these 72 
smaller bodies should come before the 
Committee and urge their views fragment 
by fragment at very considerable cost to 
themselves. Surely it was the object of 
the Standing Orders which regulate /ocus 
standi that the Committee should have 
before them the best information on the 
subject with which they have to deal. 
In order to exclude persons who have 
no right to be heard, you shut out an 
important body like the county council, 
dealing with a river like the Calder, which 
passes through a great industrial dis- 
trict. Surely it is to the advantage of 
the Committee that they should have the 
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benefit of knowing what is the opinion 
of the body which represents the general 
interest. It is on that ground I venture 
to hope that your Lordships will recom- 
mit this Bill. I hope that it will be re- 
committed to the same Committee. 
I do not wish to enter into any 
argument on the general merits 
of the question; but I do not see 
why the county council should we 
excluded from being heard before the 
Committee on the ground that it is not 
a water authority. I venture to think 
that your Lordships will be taking an 
unwise course by unduly excluding 
county councils from the exercise of func- 
tions which specially belong to them, 
and thus really preventing your Com- 
mittees from having the fullest and best 
information they can obtain. 


Rochdale Corporation 


Lorp METHUEN: I regret that my} 


first venture on a Committee of your 
Lordships’ House should entail that I 


should ask you to hear me for a very | 


few minutes. Our feeling in regard to 
the county council was that it had no 
locus to come before us, and 
was the feeling of the Committee that 
they would be establishing a very bad 
precedent if they recognised that the 
county council had anything what- 
ever to do with the water; and, 
as regards local authorities, we 
would like to know why _ they 
were not mentioned in the petition. 
Then, with regard to having sufficient 
evidence, we had before us the Corpora- 
tion of Dewsbury, and also all the local 
millowners. I hope, my Lords, that in this 
ease you will support the ruling of the 
Committee. The ruling was given after 
careful consideration. We feel not only 
that the county council had no locus, 
but we also felt that we should be acting 
wrongly in establishing a precedent, and 
also that it remained entirely in our 
option whether we heard the county 
council or not. 


THe Eart or MORLEY: The noble 
Lord who made this Motion before the 
House appealed to me, and I am bound 


to answer his appeal. It is quite clear, 
as he stated, that the Standing Order on 
which the Committee acted in this case 
is entirely discretionary in that respect. 
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It is unlike the Standing Order in the 
House of Commons. There are two in . 
the House of Commons, one of which 
gives the Court of Referees the right to 
hear the county council, and the other 
gives it an imperative Jocus to hear the 
county council. In this case the Com- 
mittee exercised their discretion in limit- 
ing the Jocus which the county council 
applied for. I think, my Lords, in the 
first place, it would be very dangerous 
if your Lordships now reviewed without 
the assistance of all the arguments which 
the Committee heard, without the 
assistance of the maps which they had 
before them. It has not been alleged 
that the decision at which they arrived 
was wrong, nor is it alleged that any 
injustice was done by the decision; for, 
though they did not hear the county 
council on questions which the coun- 
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cil applied to be heard upon, it is quite 
| clear that they did hear the towns of 
| Dewsbury and Todmorden, both of whicn 
are interested in the supply proposed to 
be taken for the town of Rochdale. 
On these grounds I hope to ask your 
Lordships not to recommit this Bill. 
There may be a strong case where the 
Committee would be much helped, and 
where injustice might be caused by the 
county council not being heard; but it 
seems to me that those cases must be 
taken on their merits in each individual 
case. Therefore, though I should be far 
from wishing to exclude county councils 
on the ground that they are not water 
authorities, I think it would be intro- 
ducing a new principle into water legis- 
lation—namely, that the watersheds 
of the different counties should be 
the absolute boundaries of supplies o2f 
these counties. That is a principle that 
has never yet been adopted, and I should 
myself deprecate very strongly the 
adoption of any such principle in our 
legislation. I quite agree with my noble 
Friends that county councils have a 
good reason to be heard, and that there 
are cases in which it would be an injus- 
tice not to hear them; but I should be 
sorry to fetter entirely the discretion cf 
the Committees in this respect. In this 
particular case it would be somewhat 
dangerous for the House, after hearing 
what is practically an ex parte state- 
ment, to review the decision arrived 
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at by the Committee unanimously after 
hearing all the arguments. 


Tue Eart or KIMBERLEY: I do not 
want to go over the point which has 
been presented to this House, nor do I 
wish to argue the technical point; but 
I cannot agree with the noble Lorde in 
the general principle laid down, and that 
it is not desirable to adopt the same 
course as is adopted in the House of 
Commons. To me it is extremely 
important that in those questions of 
interest to the public we should give to 
such important bodies as our county 


councils the power of obtaining «a 
hearing. It is far better that large 
bodies of that kind should appear 


and state the case generally, 
than that it should be left to small 
bedies. I think it would be for the pro- 
tection of all interests that county coun- 
cils should be authorised to take steps 
of this kind; and I also think, without 
wishing to impugn the decision come to 
by my noble Friends behind me, that it 
is not at all a matter to be delegated to 
sub-Committees. Committees will differ 
very much, and they may often come to 
the decision to exclude county councils 
where the general sense of the House 
might be of opinion that quite another 
course ought to be adopted. Therefore, I 
do not think the responsibility ought 
to be put upon the Committee. This 
is not so much a matter of argument as 
a matter of general policy. With the 
highest respect for the opinion of my 
noble Friend at the table, with all his 
vast experience, I should look upon it 
as an improvement if the Standing Order 
were made the same as the House of 
Commons. 


Lorp THRING: I have never been 
more surprised in my life than at the 
course which has been taken in regard to 
the Standing Order. I understood that 
the Standing Order of the Lords was prac- 
tically that the county councils were 
always to be heard, and have locus standi 
unless there were some special reason 
why they should not be heard. I have not 
heard that there is any reason for ex- 
cluding them. On the contrary, they are 
defending their county from being de- 
prived of water. We in Surrey fought 
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for that Standing Order, because for 
years and years they had been draining 
the county of Surrey of water, and the 
county council of Surrey were rightly 
afraid that great injury would be done 
to that county if more water were taken 
out of it; and yet the next time we come 
before the Committee we will be told 
that we have no right to be heard. I 
trust your Lordships will confirm the 
proposal that the county councils should 
be heard, except in the most special cases. 


Lorp RIBBLESDALE: My Lords, I 
do not know whether you intend to pro- 
ceed to a Division or not, but if we are 
I presume the point is whether you are 
going to substitute an inflexible Order for 
a flexible one. I see a good many peopie 
here who are not perhaps on the Chair. 
man’s list of the Committees, but who 
are on the Committee, like myself. This 
decision is as to whether, assuming that 
the decision goes against the change in 
the Order, Committees are to be guided 
by sentimental or by technical considera- 
tions in the question of locus standi. 
The noble and learned Lord said just now 
that he had not heard a word of any 
special reason why the West Ridinz 
County Council should not have its locus 
standi. I live, and to some extent I 
prosper, under the West Riding County 
Council, and I quite agree with the noble 
Marquess below me when he said that 
the West Riding County Council has done 
a great deal for the water of the dis- 
trict. But it is not technically what 1s 
known as a water authority. We give 
them a limited locus wnder the 
Rivers Pollution Act; we fully admit 
that. Another thing I would like to ask 
is this—is a county council, even as 
prominent as the West Riding Council, 
to be allowed to be quite free upon other 
technicalities? We have heard a great 
deal about the 72 authorities these people 
represent, yet there is no sort of mention 
of those people in their petition. There 
is only one other point. I have got the 
petition in my hands. As a question vf 
geography I should say that this water 
does fall in Lancashire. I can only agree 
with my noble Friend in saying that I 
hope the House will not recommit the 
Bill. I agree that it should be taken on 
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the merits of the case, and be dealt with 
to the best of our discretion. 


*Tue Earn or NORTHBROOK: I 
cannot support the Motion of the noble 
Earl that this Bill should be recom- 
mitted ; but it seems to me, after what 
has fallen from Lord Kimberley, that 
there are good reasons for the alteration 
of the Standing Order. In Hampshire 
we had to consider the question of the 
water supply affecting different districts. 
I think it would be a serious matter if 
the county council is not able to put 
forward representations on behalf of the 
inhabitants of the county, and to sup- 
port them by petition in both Houses 
of Parliament. There is another reason 
in favour of altering the Standing Order. 
By doing it we should have a Standing 
Order in both Houses tothe same effect. 


On question whether to agree to the 


said Amendment :—Contents 13; Nov- 
Contents 68. 
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sident) Onslow, E. 
Cross, V. (L. Vrivy|Rosse, E. 
Seal) Stamford, E. 
Stanhope, E. 
Richmond, D. Waldegrave, E. 


Lansdowne, M. 





Salisbury, M. 96 a 
Falmouth, V. 
Bandon, E. Knutsford, V. 
—— E. Llandaff, Vv. 
ranbrook, E. ‘ 
Gone, = Portman, V. 
de Montalt, E. 
Denbigh, E. Winchester, L. Bp. 
Dudley, E. Aldenham, L. 
Egerton, E. Bagot, L. 
Hardwicke, E. |Balfour, L. 
Mar, E. Belper, L. 
Mayo, E. |Bolton, L. 
Minto, E. |Boston, L. 
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Boyle, L. (E. Cork and! Manners of Haddon, I. 
rrery) | (M. Granby) 


‘Methuen, L. [Teller] 
Monk Bretton, L. 
Norton, L. 
Poltimore, L. 


Brassey, L. 

Churchill, L. 
Colchester, L. 
Crawshaw, L. 


Crofton, L. Ribblesdale, L. 

De Mauley, L. Shute, L. (V. Barring- 
Greville, L. ton) 

Harris, L. Somerton, L. (E, Nor- 
Hawkesbury, L. [Teller]; manton) 

Heneage, L. Stalbridge, L. 

Herries, L. Stanmore, L. 


Stewart of Garlies, L. 


Kenry, L. (E. Dunraven 
(E. Galloway) 


and Mount-Earl) 





Kinnaird, L. Ventry, 
Lawrence, L. Zouche of Haryng- 
Leconfield, L. worth, L. 


The Bill was then read a third time 
and passed. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT PROVISIONAL 
ORDERS (No. 11) BILL. 


Brought from the Commons. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT PROVISIONAL 
ORDERS (No. 12) BILL. 


Brought from the Commons. 


LANCASHIRE, DERBYSHIRE, AND EAST 
COAST RAILWAY BILL. 


Brought from the Commons; read the 
first time ; and referred to the Examiners. 


LEYTON URBAN DISTRICT COUNCIL 
BILL. 


Brought from the Commons; read the 
first time ; and referred to the Examiners. 


LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL (GENERAL. 
POWERS) BILL. 


Brought from the Commons; read the: 
first time ; and referred to the Examiners. 


LONDON UNITED TRAMWAYS BILL. 


Brought from the Commons; read the 
first time ; and referred to the Examiners.. 
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SHEFFIELD DISTRICT RAILWAY BILL. 


Brought from the Commons; read the 
first time ; and referred to the Examiners. 


LIVERPOOL AND LONDON AND GLOBE 
INSURANCE COMPANY BILL. [H.L.] 
Returned from the Commons agreed 

to, with Amendments: The said Amend- 

ments considered, and agreed to. 


RETURNS, REPORTS, ETC. 


TRADE REPORTS, 1898. 


Annual Series: Diplomatic and Con- 
sular Reports on Trade and Finance: 


No. 2133. Spain (Philippine Islands) ; 
No. 2134. Mexico (Vera Cruz) ; 
No. 2135. Russia (Warsaw) ; 


Presented [by command], and ordered 
to lie on the Table. 


PENAL SERVITUDE ACTS, 1853 TO 1891 
(CONDITIONAL LICENCE). 

Licence to be at large granted to 
Charles Costello under the provisions of 
the Penal Servitude Acts, 1853 to 1891, 
to which are annexed conditions other 
than those contained in Schedule A cf 
the Penal Servitude Act, 1864. 


SUPERANNUATION, 
Treasury Minutes— 


I.—Dated 15th June 1898, declaring 
that for the office of law clerk in the 
Patent Office under the Board of Trade, 
professional or other peculiar qualifica- 
tions not ordinarily to be acquired in the 
public service are requisite ; 


II.—Dated 20th June 1898, granting a 
retired allowance to William Edgar Tapp, 
clerk in the Post Office Savings Bank, 
under Section 2 of the Superannuation 


Act, 1887. 
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PUBLIC WORKS LOAN BOARD. 
Twenty-third Annual Report, for 


1898 ; with appendices. 


Laid before the House (pursuant to 
Act), and ordered to lie on the Table. 


BILLS ADVANCED. 


PAUPER CHILDREN (IRELAND) 
RELIEF BILL. 


To be read the second time on Tuesday 
the 12th day of July next: (The Lord 
Monteagle of Brandon). 


SOLICITORS (IRELAND) BILL. 


To be read the second time on Thurs 
day next: (The Lord Macnaghten). 


BOROUGH FUNDS BILL. [H.L.] 


To be read the second time on Friday 
next. 


POOR LAW (SCOTLAND) BILL, 


To be read the second time To- 
morrow: (The Lord Balfour). 


EDUCATION DEPARTMENT PROVI- 
SIONAL ORDER CONFIRMATION 
(LONDON) BILL. [H.L.] 


House to be in Committee To-morrow 


COMMONS REGULATION (RUNCORN) 
PROVISIONAL ORDER BILL. 
To be read the second time To-morrow : 


(The Lord Privy Seal [V. Cross}). 


LAND DRAINAGE PROVISIONAL ORDER 
(HACCONBY FEN) BILL. 
Tobe read the second time To-morrow : 


(The Lord Privy Seal [V. Cross}). 
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LOCAL GOVERNMENT PROVISIONAL 
ORDERS (No. 4) BILL. 
To be read the second time To-morrow : 
(The Lord Harris). 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT PROVISIONAL 
ORDERS (No. 6) BILL. 


To be read the second time To-morrow : 
(The Lord ‘Harris). 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT PROVISIONAL 
ORDERS (No. 8) BILL. 


To be read the second time To-morrow : 
(The Lord Harris). 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT PROVISIONAL 
ORDERS (No. 13) BILL. 
To be read the second time To-morrow : 


(The Lord Harris). 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT PROVISIONAL 
ORDERS (POOR LAW) BILL. 
To be read the second time To- 
morrow: (The Lord Harris). 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT PROVISIONAL 


ORDERS (GAS) BILL. 


To be read the second time To-morrow : 
{The Lord Harris). 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT PROVISIONAL 
ORDERS (HOUSING OF WORKING 
CLASSES) BILL. 

To be read the second time To-morrow : 


(The Lord Harris). 


METROPOLITAN POLICE PROVI- 
SIONAL ORDER BILL, 


To be read the second time To-morrow : 
(The Lord Belper). 


MILITARY LANDS PROVISIONAL 
ORDERS BILL. 
To be read the second time To-morrow : 
{The Marquess of Lansdowne). 


{27 Junm 1898} 
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PIER AND HARBOUR PROVISIONAL 
ORDERS (No. 2) BILL. [H.L.] 
Committed to a Committee of the 

Whole House. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT PROVISIONAL 
ORDERS (No. 11) BILL. 

Read the first time; to be printed ; 

and referred to the Examiners; and to 

be read the second time To-morrow: 


(The Lord Harris). [No. 128.] 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT PROVISIONAL 
ORDERS (No. 12) BILL. 

Read the first time; to be printed ; 

and referred to the Examiners; and t9 

be read the second time To-morrow: 


(The Lord Harris). [No. 129.] 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT (IRELAND) 
PROVISIONAL ORDERS (No. 3) BILL. 

Read the second time (according to 
order), and committed to a Committee of 
the Whole House To-morrow. 


EDINBURGH IMPROVEMENT PROVI- 
SIONAL ORDER BILL. 
Read the second time (according to 
order), and committed to a Committee of 
the Whole House. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT (IRELAND) 

PROVISIONAL ORDER (No. 4) BILL. 

House in Committee (according to 
order): Bill reported without Amend- 
ment: Standing Committee negatived ; 
and Bill to be read the third time 
To-morrow. 


GAS ORDERS CONFIRMATION (No. 2) 
BILL. [H.L.] 
Read the third time (according iv 
order), and passed, and sent to the 
Commons. 
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TRAMWAYS ORDERS CONFIRMATION 
(No. 1) BILL. [H.L.] 
Read the third time (according to 
order), and passed, and sent to the 
Commons. 


ELECTRIC LIGHTING PROVISIONAL 
ORDERS (No. 10) BILL. [H.L.] 
Read the third time (according to 
order), and passed, and sent to the 
Commons. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT (IRELAND) 
PROVISIONAL ORDERS (No. 2) BILL. 

Read the third time (according to 
order), and passed. 


ELECTRIC LIGHTING PROVISIONAL 
ORDERS (No. 5) BILL. [H.L.] 
Amendments reported (according to 
order), and Bill to be read the third time 
To-morrow. 


ELECTRIC LIGHTING PROVISIONAL 
ORDERS (No. 6) BILL. [H.L.] 
House in Committee (according to 
order), and passed, and sent to the 
Commons. 


METROPOLIS MANAGEMENT ACTS 
AMENDMENT (BY-LAWS) BILL. [H.L.] 


House in Committee (according to 
order): Bill reported without Amend- 
ment ; and re-committed to the Standing 
Committee. 


LIBRARIES (OFFENCES) BILL. 
On the Order for Second Reading, 


Toe Earn or DUNRAVEN [Lord 
Kenry], said: The object of this 


Bill, which has come from the other 
House, is to give additional powers to 
persons responsible for libraries estab- 
lished under the Act of 1892, and also 
to give similar powers to persons respon- 
sible for libraries which, though not 


{LORDS} 
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public libraries within the meaning of 
that Act, are to all intents and purposes 
public libraries and reading rooms. A 
very large number of such libraries and 
reading rooms have been instituted, and 
are maintained by friendly societies, 
co-operative societies, and trades unions, 
which, as your Lordships may well 
believe, fulfil very useful purposes; and 
it is sometimes quite impossible for 
librarians or custodians to maintain 
order in them. What the Bill proposes 
to do is to make the use of violent, 
abusive, or obscene language, as well as 
betting and gambling, punishable by a 
fine not exceeding 40s. on summary con- 
viction. I do not think it is necessary 
for me to say more than that the Biil 
passed through the other House without 
any opposition, and that it met with the 
approval of the Home Office and the 
Registrar of Friendly Societies. 


Lorpv BELPER: The Home Office 
approve of this Bill. But there is one 
point to which I would refer. The Regis 
trar of Friendly Societies proposed an 
Amendment. 


Tue Eart or DUNRAVEN [Lord 


Kenry]: I will move it in Committee. 


Tue LORD CHANCELLOR: I do not 
intend to oppose this Bill; but, as @ 
matter of fact, I have never seen it. It 
is a little inconvenient to have a Bill of 
this sort brought forward without notice. 
I propose to reserve to myself the right 
to oppose it in Standing Committee; I 
see acts made offences which ought not 
to be made offences. 


Bill read a second time, and com- 
mitted to a Committee of the Whole 
House. 


LUNACY BILL. [H.L.] 
Third Reading (which stood appointed 
for this day) put off till To-morrow. 


FLOODE PREVENTION BILL. [H.L.] 


Read the third time (according to 
order) ; Amendments made; Bill passed, 
and sent to the Commons. 
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POST OFFICE ACTS AMENDMENT BILL. 


House in Committee (according to 
order): Bill reported without Amend- 
ment; Standing Committee negatived ; 
Amendments made; and Bill to be read 
the third time To-morrow. 


POISONS BILL. [H.L.] 


House in Committee (according to 
order): Bill reported without Amend- 
ment ; and recommitted to the Standing 
Committee. 


PHARMACY ACTS AMENDMENT BILL. 

To be read ‘he second time on Thurs- 
day the 7th of July (The Earl of Hard- 
wicke). 


House adjourned at 5.30. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 


Monday, 27th June 1898. 





Mr. SPEAKER took the Chair at 
Three of the clock. 


PRIVATE BILL BUSINESS. 


GLOUCESTER GAS BILL. 
Lords’ Amendments agreed to. 


ILKESTON CORPORATION BILL. 
(By Order), Lords’ Amendments agreed 
to. 


LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL (GENERAL 
POWERS) BILL. 

(Queen’s Consent, and Prince of Wales's 

Consent, as Duke of Cornwall, signified.) 

Read the third time, and passed. 


{27 Jungs 1898} 
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MARKET HARBOROUGH GAS BILL. 
(H.L.] 

Read the third time, and passed, with 

Amendments. 


BLACKPOOL AND FLEETWOOD TRAM- 
ROAD (TRAMWAY EXTENSIONS) 
BILL. [H.L.] 

As amended, considered; to be read 

the third time. 


CLERGY MUTUAL ASSURANCE SOCIETY 
BILL. [H.L.] 
As amended, considered ; Amendments 
made, Bill to be read the third time. 


HAMILTON WATER BILL. [H.L.] 


As amended, considered; to be read 
the third time. 


HULL, BARNSLEY AND WEST RIDING 
JUNCTION RAILWAY AND DOCK 
BILL. [H.L.] 

As amended, considered; to be read 
the third time. 


KETTERING WATER BILL, [H.L.] 
As amended, considered; to be read 
the third time. 


LANCASHIRE, DERBYSHIRE AND EAST 
COAST RAILWAY BILL. 


As amended, considered; ordered, 
That Standing Orders CCXXIII. and 
CCXLII. be suspended, and that the 
Bill be now read the third time — 
(Dr. Farquharson.) 


Bill accordingly read the third time, 
and passed. 
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LEYTON URBAN DISTRICT COUNCIL 
BILL. 
As amended, considered; ordered, 


That Standing Orders CCXXIII. and 
CCXLIII. be suspended, and that the 
Bill be now read the third time.— 
(Dr. Furquharson.) 


Bill accordingly read the third time, 


and passed. [New Title.] 
LONDON UNITED TRAMWAYS BILL. 
As amended, considered; ordered, 


That Standing Orders CCXXIII. and 
CCXLIII. be suspended, and that the 
Bill be now read the third time.— 
(Dr. Farquharson.) 


Bill accordingly read the third time, 
and passed. 


SHEFFIELD DISTRICT RAILWAY BILL. 

As amended, considered; ordered, 
That Standing Orders CCXXIII. and 
CCXLIII. be suspended, and that the 
Bill be now read the third time.— 
(Dr. Farquharson.) 


Bill accordingly read the third time, 
and passed. 


BUENOS AYRES NORTHERN RAILWAY 
BILL, [H.L.] 


Read a second time, and committed. 


BURY CORPORATION BILL. [H.L.] 
Read a second time, and committed. 


CARLISLE CORPORATION WATER BILL. 
[H.L.] 


Read a second time, and committed. 


EXETER, TEIGN VALLEY AND CHAG- 


FORD RAILWAY BILL, [H.L.] 
Read a second time, and committed. 
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GLASGOW AND SOUTH WESTERN 
RAILWAY BILL. [H.L.] 

Read a second time, and committed. 


MESSAGE FROM THE LORDS. 
That they have agreed to— 


ELECTRIC LIGHTING PROVISIONAL 
ORDERS (No. 2) BILL. 


ELECTRIC LIGHTING PROVISIONAL 
ORDERS (No. 3) BILL. 


PILOTAGE PROVISIONAL ORDER BILL, 
Without Amendment. 


SOCIETIES’ BORROWING POWERS BILL. 
With an Amendment. 


CANALS PROTECTION (LONDON) BILL. 


MERCHANT SHIPPING (LIABILITY OF 
SHIPOWNERS) BILL. 


ILFORD IMPROVEMENT BILL. 


CARMARTHEN IMPROVEMENT BILL. 
With Amendments. 


WALKER’S ESTATE BILL. [H.L.] 

That they have passed a Bill intituled 
“An Act to confer further powers on the 
Executors and Trustees of the Will of the 
late Thomas Andrew Walker in relation 
to his real and personal estate.” 


TODMORDEN CORPORATION WATER 
BILL. [H.L.] 

Also a Bill intituled “An Act to 
authorise the Mayor, Aldermen, and Bur- 
gesses of the borough of Todmorden to 
construct certain Reservoirs and other 
Waterworks ; and for other purposes.” 


PORTSMOUTH CORPORATION TRAM. 
WAYS BILL, [H.L.] 

Also a Bill intituled “An Act to 

confer further powers upon the Mayor, 
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Aldermen, and Burgesses of the borough 
of Portsmouth with reference to the 
acquisition, construction, and working of 
Tramways in the said borough; and for 
other purposes.” 


Petitions. 


WINDSOR AND ASCOT RAILWAY BILL. 
[H.L.] 

Also a Bill intituled “An Act to 
incorporate a Company for making Rail- 
ways between Windsor and Ascot; and 
for other purposes.” 


LEICESTER FREEMEN BILL. [H.L.] 

And also a Bill intituled “An Act to 
reconstitute the deputies of the resident 
freemen and freemen’s widows of the 
borough of Leicester, and to amend the 
Act passed in the eighth and ninth years 
of the reign of Her Majesty Queen Vic- 
toria constituting such deputies.” 


—_—— 


WALKER’S ESTATE BILL. [H.L.] 


Read the first time; and referred to 
the Examiners of Petitions for Private 


Bills. 


TODMORDEN CORPORATION WATER 
BILL. [H.L.] 

Read the first time; and referred to 

the Examiners of Petitions for Private 


Bills. 


PORTSMOUTH CORPORATION TRAM- 
WAYS BILL. [H.L.] 

Read the first time; and referred to 

the Examiners of Petitions for Private 


Bills, 


WINDSOR AND ASCOT RAILWAY BILL. 
(H.L.] 

Read the first time; and referred to 

the Examiners of Petitions for Private 


Bills. 


LEICESTER FREEMEN BILL. [H.L.] 


Read the first time; and referred to 
the Examiners of Petitions for Private 


Bills. 


{27 Jun 1898} 
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PROVISIONAL ORDER BILIS. 


_ 


EDUCATION DEPARTMENT PROVI- 
SIONAL ORDERS CONFIRMATION 
(BARNES, ETC.) BILL, [H.L.] 


Ordered, that the Bill be read a second 
time To-morrow. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT PROVISIONAL 
ORDERS (No. 5) BILL. 


As amended, considered; to be read 
the third time To-morrow. 


GAS ORDERS CONFIRMATION 
BILL. [H.L.] 
Read a second time, and committed. 


(No. 1) 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT PROVISIONAL 
ORDERS (No. 7) BILL. 

Reported [Provisional Order relating 
to Devon and Cornwall not confirmed ; 
remaining Orders confirmed]; Title 
amended ; Report to lie upon the Table ; 
Bill, as amended, to be considered To- 
morrow. 


PETITIONS. 


—_——_ 


ARMY PENSIONS. 


For weekly payment : From Swaffham ; 
to lie upon the Table. 


ATTENDANCE OF CHILDREN AT 
SCHOOL (SCOTLAND) BILL. 
In favour: From Govan; to lie upon 


the Table. 


EAST INDIA (CONTAGIOUS DISEASES). 


Against State Regulation: From Glas- 


gow and Shettleston; to lie upon the 
Table. 
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LOCAL GOVERNMENT (SCOTLAND) ACT 
(1894) AMENDMENT BILL. 


Against: From Dundee; to lie upon 
the Table. 


Returns, 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT (SCOTLAND) ACT 
(1894) AMENDMENT (No. 2) BILL. 


In favour: From Peebles ; to lie upon 
the Table. 


PARISH CHURCHES (SCOTLAND) BILN, 
Against: Of the Disestablishment 
Council for Scotland; to lie upon the 


Table. 


PARLIAMENTARY FRANCHISE (EXTEN- 
SION TO WOMEN) BILL. 


In favour: From Croydon ; to lie upon 


the Table. 


PRIVATE BILL PROCEDURE (SCOTLAND) 
BILL. 


In favour: From Pulteneytown, Wick, 
and Brechin ; to lie upon the Table. 


SALE OF INTOXICATING LIQUORS ON 
SUNDAY BILL. 


In favour: From Frosterley, Stanhope, 
and Port Sunlight ; to lie upon the Table. 


VIVISECTION. 
For prohibition: From London; to 
lie upon the Table. 


VEXATIOUS ACTIONS (SCOTLAND) BILL. 


In favour: From Brechin and Moni- 


fieth ; to lie upon the Table. 


{COMMONS} 
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RETURNS, REPORTS, ETC. 


PENAL SERVITUDE ACTS (CONDI- 
TIONAL LICENCE). 

Copy presented of a Licence to be at 
large granted to Charles Costello, to 
which are annexed conditions other than 
those contained in Schedule A of the 
Penal Servitude Act, 1864 [by Act]; to 
lie upon the Table. 


TRUSTEE SAVINGS BANKS. 
Return presented relative thereto 
[ordered 21st June; Sir John William 
Maclure]; to lie upon the Table, and to 
be printed. [No. 254.] 


SUPERANNUATION ACT, 1887. 
Copy presented of Treasury Minute, 
dated 20th June, 1898, granting a retir- 
ing allowance to Mr. William Edgar Tapp, 
Clerk, Savings Bank Department, General 
Post Office [by Act]; to lie upon the 
Table. 


TRADE REPORTS (ANNUAL SERIES). 

Copies presented of Diplomatic and 
Consular Reports, Annual Series, Nos. 
2133 to 2135 [by Command]; to lie 
upon the Table. 


Papers laid upon the Table by the 
Clerk of the House :— 


PUBLIC RECORDS (DEPARTMENT OF 
THE COMPTROLLER AND AUDITOR 
GENERAL). 

Copy of Schedule containing a List and 
Particulars of Classes of Documents 
which have been removed from the Office 
of the Comptroller and Auditor General 
and deposited in the Public Record 
Office, but which are not considered of 
sufficient public value to justify their pre- 
servation therein [by Act]. 
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PUBLIC RECORDS (DEPARTMENT OF 
THE COMPTROLLER AND AUDITOR 
GENERAL). 

Copy of Schedule containing a List and 
Particulars of Classes of Documents in 
the Office of the Comptroller and Auditor 
General which are not considered of 
sufficient public value to justify their 
preservation in the Public Record Office 
[by Act]. 


GAS ORDERS CONFIRMATION (No. 1) 
BILL. 

Copy ordered, “of Memorandum stat- 
ing the nature of the Proposals contained 
in the Provisional Orders included in the 
Gas Orders Confirmation (No. 1) Bill.”— 
(Mr. Ritchie.) 


Copy presented accordingly; to lie 
upon the Table, and to be printed. [No. 
255. ] 





INDIA OFFICE (STORE DEPOT) BILL. 

Mr. Nussey, Sir Andrew Scoble, and 
Mr. Sharpe nominated Members of the 
Select Committee on the India Office 
(Store Depét) Bill, with Two Members to 
be added by the Committee of Selection. 
—(Sir Wiiliam Walrond.) 


QUESTIONS. 


LATE ARRIVAL OF THE DUNDALK 
MAIL. 

Mr. DALY (Monaghan, S.): I beg to 
ask the Secretary to the Treasury, as 
representing the Postmaster General, 
whether he is aware that great inconve- 
nience is occasioned to the people of the 
north of Ireland owing to the delay of 
about two hours of the mails at Dundalk 
every morning; and whether he can state 
if any arrangements have been come to 
for the earlier despatch of those mails? 


Tue FINANCIAL SECRETARY to 


THE TREASURY (Mr. R. W. Hansury, 
VOL. LX. 


[Fourt Series. ] 


{27 Junz 1898} 
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Preston): The honourable Member's 
Question no doubt relates to the interval 
occurring at Dundalk between the arrival 
of the day mail train from Dublin at 7.21 
a.m., and the despatch of the train to 
Enniskillen at 9 a.m. The Postmaster 
General has now arranged with the rail- 
way company to despatch the train to 
Enniskillen at 7.30 a.m., and the altera- 
tion will commence on the Ist proximo. 


Home Produce. 


ARMY MEAT CONTRACTS. 

Mr. P. O'BRIEN (Kilkenny): On be- 
half of the honourable Member for the 
St. Patrick Division of Dublin, I beg to 
ask the Financial Secretary to the War 
Office whether the meat contracts for 
Great Britain and Ireland, save Aldershot 
and the Curragh, have been given to an 
American firm registered in England ; 
and whether he can state the amount of 
saving to the Treasury effected by this 
contract ? 


Tut FINANCIAL SECRETARY to 
tHe WAR OFFICE (Mr. J. PowE.n 
Wituiams, Birmingham, 8.): The facts 
are not as set forth in the first paragraph 
of the honourable Member’s Question. 
As I stated on the 17th May, the tenders 
of the firm referred to have been accepted 
only to a limited extent, in five districts 
out of 16. The saving effected, as com- 
pared with the price at which other firms 
tendered, is considerable, but the amount 
cannot be definitely ascertained. 


COST OF IMPORTED v. HOME 
PRODUCE. 

Mr. PATRICK O’BRIEN: On behalf 
of the honourable Member for the St. 
Patrick Division of Dublin I beg to ask 
the Financial Secretary to the War 
Office whether he can state the approxi- 
mate amount saved to the taxpayers of 
Great Britain and Ireland by the substi- 
tution of imported produce of forage and 
meat ! 


Mr. J. POWELL WILLIAMS: The 
amount saved is, at least, a quarter of a 
million. 


I 
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RYTON-ON-DUNSMORE PARISH POUND. 


Mr. NEWDIGATE (Warwickshire, 
Nuneaton): I beg to ask the President 
of the Local Government Board whether 
he is aware that the lord of the manor 
of Ryton-on-Dunsmore, near Rugby, has 
recently leased the parish pound, although 
the parishioners have for upwards of 50 
years possessed the right of using that 
pound without the payment of rent, and 
during that period the fences of the 
pound have been kept in order at the 
expense of the parish ; whether, so long a 
period having elapsed during which the 
parishioners have enjoyed the use of the 
pound without payment of rent, it has 
now become the possession of the parish ; 
and whether, in the event of this not 
being the case, the lord of the manor 
is acting within his rights in letting the 
pound? 


Deputy Judge 


Tus PRESIDENT or tHe LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD (Mr, H. Cuap- 
umn, Lincolnshire, Sleaford): I have 
received a communication, from which it 
appears that the lord of the manor claims 
the freehold of the site in question, and 
the right to let it, engaging always to 
provide a proper place for strayed cattle, 
etc. I have no jurisdiction to determine 
the question as to the rights of the lord 
of the manor in the case, 


WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION ACT AND 
INDUSTRIAL SCHOOLS. 

Mr. RANKIN (Herefordshire, Leomin- 
ster): I beg to ask the Secretary of State 
for the Home Department whether an 
industrial school under the management 
of a voluntary and unpaid committee is 
subject to the provisions of the Work- 
men’s Compensation Act, 1897 ; if steam 
power is used to cut wood or do other 
things in connection with the work of the 
school; and, if so, whether the members 
of the committee are individually liable 
to be called upon to pay compensation 
to any one of their workmen should he 
receive any injury when employed in the 
home; and whether it is permissible for 
an industrial home, receiving Government 
money, to be carried on by a limited com- 
pany? In putting the Question, I should 
like to point out that the limited com- 
pany referred to in the second paragraph 
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of the Question is a company formed 
under clause 23 of the Act of 1867 for 
philanthropic purposes, and not for 
profit-making. 


Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror tue 
HOME DEPARTMENT (Sir M. 
Wuite Ripiey, Lancashire, Blackpool) : 
The Act will apply, so far as workmen 
employed are concerned, if the premises 
come within the statutory definition of 
a factory ; and I am not aware that there 
is anything to prevent individual mem- 
bers of the committee being liable. There 
is no legal objection, I believe, to a board 
of managers being incorporated as 4& 
limited company, and there are one or 
two cases in which this has been done. 


ALLEGED BLACKMAILING BY THE 
FINANCIAL PRESS. 

Mr. HAZELL (Leicester): I beg to 
ask the Secretary of State for the Home 
Department whether his atiention has 
been drawn to the statements made by 
Mr. E. T. Hooley with regard to alleged 
cases of blackmailing by financial news- 
papers ; and, if so, whether he will cause 
some inquiries to be made into them, 
and especially instruct the Director of 
Public Prosecutions to follow the proceed- 
ings pending in the bankruptcy court, 
with a view to taking action in the 
matter in the public interest if any evi- 
dence is forthcoming to support such 3 
course } 


Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror THs 
HOME DEPARTMENT: I have referred 
this Question to my honourable and 
learned Friend the Attorney General. 


DEPUTY JUDGE ADVOCATE GENERAL, 

Mr. HAZELL: I beg to ask the Secre- 
tary to the Treasury whether, in view of 
the light duties attached to the office of 
Deputy Judge Advocate General, the 
Treasury will consider the desirability of 
taking advantage of the approaching 
vacancy in that office to effect its aboli- 
tion, by uniting its duties with those of 
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the Deputy Judge Advocate, thus effect- 
ing a saving to the country of about 
£1,000 per annum? 


Mr. HANBURY: As stated by my 
right honourable Friend. the First Lord 
of the Treasury a few days ago, a suc- 
cessor to the present Deputy Judge Advo- 
cate General has already been selected. A 
large reduction has already been effected 
by the transfer to one of Her Majesty's 
judges, without addition to his judicial 
salary, of the office of Judge Advocate 
General, to which a salary of £2,000 a 
year was formerly attached. By the re- 
tirement of Mr. O’Dowd we save the £200 
a year which he has received as Army 
Purchase Commissioner, since he has 
agreed to continue his services in that 
capacity without remuneration. It is not 
practicable to take this opportunity to 
combine the office of Deputy Judge Advo- 
cate General with that of Deputy Judge 
Advocate, as the one requires legal and 
the other military experience. 


COST OF SICKNESS IN THE ARMY. 

Captain NORTON (Newington, W.): I 
beg to ask the Under Secretary of State 
for War whether he can state the per 
capita cost of each sick soldier in hos- 
pital? 


Tue UNDER SECRETARY or STATE 
FoR WAR (Mr. Sr. Jon Broprickx, 
Surrey, Guildford): There is no general 
statement of cost made for all hospitals, 
but a short time back the cost was worked 
out at a typical hospital, and it was found 
that the cost per patient, over and above 
bis cost when on duty, was about Is. 8d. 
a day for items concerning the man him. 
self, or 2s. 6d. a day if the cost of the 
medical officers be added. 


WATER SUPPLY LEGISLATION. 


Mr. MARKS (Tower Hamlets, St. 


George’s): I beg to ask the President of 
the Local Government Board whether he 
intends to introduce early next Session a 
Bill to ensure the supply by water com- 
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panies of pure and wholesome water, and 
otherwise safeguard the interests of water 
consumers; and, if so, whether the Bill 
will apply to all existing companies? 


Tue PRESIDENT or tas LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD: I am not in a 
pesition to make any statement as to the 
legislation which the Government will 
propose next Session, or as to the scope 
and extent of any of the Bills they may 
introduce. 


Department. 


GLOUCESTER VOLUNTEER RIFLE 
RANGE. 

Mr. MONK (Gloucester): I beg to 
ask the Under Secretary of State for War 
whether he can now state what amount of 
grant the War Office is prepared to make 
to the Gloucestershire Volunteer com- 
panies towards purchasing or otherwise 
providing a suitable rifle range for tho 
Militia, Yeomanry, and Volunteers in the 
immediate vicinity of Gloucester out of 
the funds provided by the Military 
Works Act, 1897? 


Mr. BRODRICK : I regret to say that, 
so far as we can see, the money available 
under the Military Works Act is fully 
appropriated to the construction of large 
rifle ranges at different centres. 


Mr. MONK: Can the right honour- 
able Gentleman offer no hope that the 
War Office will be able to make a grant 
in this case? 


Mr. BRODRICK: I am afraid there 
would be great difficulty in that matter. 
All the sums we have for ranges have 
already been allotted to large centres, 
and I fear it would open too wide a door 
if we were to make an exception in this 
case, 


ARMY MEDICAL DEPARTMENT. 
Dr. FARQUHARSON (Aberdeenshire, 
W.): I beg to ask the Financial Secretary 
to the War Office when the new warrant 
for the Army Medical Department will 
be issued ? 


I 2 
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Clyde Defence 


Mr. POWELL WILLIAMS: The war- 
rant constituting the Royal Army Medical 
Corps has been approved by Her Majesty, 
and will be published in the Army 
Orders for July. 


BELFAST RIOTS. 

Mr. S. YOUNG (Cavan, E.): I beg to 
ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland whether he is 
aware that Belfast is the only part in 
Ireland in which civilians or policemen 
personally injured by riotous mobs are 
unable to obtain compensation; and 
whether, in view of the fact that the 
Royal Commission which inquired into 
the Belfast riots of 1886 strongly 
recommended that some means should be 
found of awarding compensation in such 
cases, and that the Local Government 
Bill now before the House proposes to 
remedy the grievance, he will see that 
those injured during the recent riots 
are compensated either by making the 
clause in the Local Government Bill 
retrospective, or by some other means? 


Mr. MACALEESE (Monaghan, N.): I 
beg also to ask the Attorney General for 
Ireland, is it the intention of the Govern- 
ment to make retrospective the clause 
of the Local Government (Ireland) Bill 
dealing with compensation for personal 
injuries, to cover the case of those police 
constables who were so seriously assaulted 
in the late Belfast riots? 


Toe ATTORNEY GENERAL For 
TRELAND (Mr. Arxryson, Londonderry, 
N.): On the Report @age of the Local 
Government (Ireland) Bill the Govern- 
ment will move Amendments applying 
the provisions of the Grand Jury Acts on 
this point to all parts of Ireland, but it is 
not intended to make the Amendments 
retrospective in their operation. This 
answer will cover my reply to the Ques- 
tion standing in the name of the honour- 
able Member for North Monaghan. 


ROADS IN PH@NIX PARK, DUBLIN. 

Mr. DALY: I beg to ask the Secretary 
to the Treasury whether he can say 
by whose directions a road adjoining the 
Wellington Monument has been made 
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in the Phcenix Park, Dublin, which 
greatly disfigures the recreation ground 
of the citizens of Dublin? 


Mr. HANBURY: It is not the fact 
that a road has been made adjoining 
the Wellington Monument in the Phoenix 
Park. The circumstances which have 
given rise to the honourable Member’s 
Question are, I understand, as follows: 
Owing to the exhaustion of the lime 
stone quarries in the Park, it has re 
cently become necessary to obtain from 
a distance the supplies of stone required 
for repairing the roads in the Park, and 
a spot had to be selected on which the 
rough stone might be stored in readi- 
ness for use. The Board of Works have 
chosen for this purpose a hollow in the 
ground on the extreme edge of the Park 
which is screened from the outside road 
by a high wall, and from the interior of 
the Park by rising ground and by a belt 
of trees. 


Mr. DALY: Is the right henourahie 
Gentleman aware that some very pretty 
trees have been cut down for this pur- 
pose! 


Mr. HANBURY: I understand they 


were very small trees. 


CLYDE DEFENCE WORKS. 

Mr. PIRIE (Aberdeen, N.): I beg to 
ask the Under Secretary of State for 
War whether he is now in a position to 
inform the House if the difficulty con- 
nected with the acquisition of land for 
the Clyde defence works, a scheme for 
which has been considered and approved 
of for over 10 years, is any nearer solu- 
tion; what is the precise nature of the 
difficulties in securing a suitable posi- 
tion, and who is responsible for these 
difficulties ? 


Mr. BRODRICK : In view of the state- 
ments made by the deputation who re 
cently waited on the Secretary of State, 
it has been decided to send experts to 
further examine and report on the steps 
necessary for the defence of the estuary 
of the Clyde—it being understood that 
the deputation will do all in their power 
to facilitate the acquisition of sites on 
reasonable terms. 
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GOVERNMENT OFFICIALS AS PAID 

CONTRIBUTORS TO THE PRESS. 

Mr. DALZIEL (Kirkcaldy): I beg to 
ask the President of the Local Govern- 
ment Board whether he is aware that 
some of the officers of his Department 
supply information obtained by them in 
the discharge of their official duties to 
certain newspapers by arrangement with 
the conductors of such papers; whether 
the Board stated in a letter to a corres- 
pondent on the 10th instant. that they 
had not thought it necessary to interfere 
with the arrarigement; whether pay- 
ment is made to such officers for supply- 
ing the information; and whether, con. 
sidering the provisions of 52 and 53 Vice., 
c. 52, the disclosure of official documents 
or information can be sanctioned? 


Toe PRESIDENT or tae LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD: I am aware 
that officers of the Department furnish 
certain publications with lists of the 
appointments and resignations of poor 
law officers and sanitary officers, the par- 
ticulars being obtained from communica- 
tions addressed to the Board. These tists 
are not prepared in official hours, and 
payment is made for them. The arrange- 
ment in no way contravenes the provi- 
sions of the Act referred to. 


ABBOTSHALL PARISH COUNCIL. 


Mr. DALZIEL: I beg to ask the Lord 
Advocate whether the Secretary for Scot- 
land has received a representation from 
the Abbotshall Parish Council urging 
that any action in regard to the prosecu- 
tion of parents who have declined to have 
their children vaccinated should be 
delayed until after the election of a new 
council, which will shortly take place ; 
whether the Local Government Board 
have intimated that, unless the council 
prosecute within 10 days, the members 
of the council will be summoned before 
the Court of Session; and whether he 
can accede to the request of the parish 
council ? 


Tue LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. Granau 
Murray, Buteshire): In reply to the 
first portion of the honourable Member’s 
Question, the Secretary for Scotland in- 
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forms me that he received a letter from 
the Chairman of the Abbotshall Parish 
Council a day or two ago, but the letter 
does not state that it is written by desire 
of the council. In reply to the second 
portion, the Local Government Board did 
make the intimation referred to, in strict 
conformity with the terms of the Statute 
which regulates their procedure in such 
cases. The Secretary for Scotland cannot, 
as at present advised, undertake to in- 
terfere with the ordinary course of the 
law in cases of a first prosecution, though 
he does not propose to make any change 
in the existing practice, nor to insist for 
cumulative prosecutions for the same 
offence. 


Sisters’ Pensions. 


BUNCRANA AND CARNDONAGH 
RAILWAY. 

Mr. T. CURRAN (Donegal, N.): I beg 
to ask the Secretary to the Treasury if 
any steps have been as yet taken by the 
Board of Works to re-advertise for ten- 
ders for the construction of Buncrana 
and Carndonagh Railway, or if any nego- 
tiations have been or are at present 
pending between the Board of Works and 
any firm of contractors for the construe 
tion of said line? : 


Mr. HANBURY: The present inten- 
tion is to advertise the Carndonagh and 
the Burton Port lines together. The 
Board of Works are not negotiating with 
any particular firm of contractors. 


ARMY NURSING SISTERS’ PENSIONS. 

Captain NORTON: I beg to ask the 
Under Secretary of State for War 
whether, seeing that an Army nurs.og 
sister can retire at the age of 60, after 
from 30 to 35 years’ service, with 
a pension of £38 10s. a year, whereas 
an Army schoolmistress can retire at the 
age of 50, after 21 years’ service, with a 
pension of £45 10s. a year, will he state 
why there should be such difference 
between the treatment of these two 
classes ; and whether he will consider the 
advisability of improving the conditions 
of retirement of Army nursing sisters? 
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Income Tax 


Mr. J. POWELL WILLIAMS: The 
facts are not as stated in the question. 
An Army nursing sister would receive 
after thirty years’ service £35 a year, 
and if reported as having given special 
devotion to her duties may receive a 
higher pension up to a maximum of £59. 
An Army schoolmistress would receive 
after 21 years’ service £31 19s. 2d., and 
after 30 years’ service £45 13s. a year. 
The Secretary of State sees no reason to 
make any change in these conditions. 


MISCONDUCT ON AN IRISH RAILWAY. 

Mr. MACALEESE: I beg to ask the 
Attorney General for Ireland can he state 
what steps, if any, have been taken by 
the management of the Great Northern 
Railway Company (Ireland) to bring to 
justice the man Wheatfield, whose prose- 
cution was recently recommended by the 
Monaghan bench of magistrates ; and, is 
he aware that this man Wheatfield has 
been seen at fairs in the district since 
the prosecution was ordered; and, if 
so, what explanation have the railway 
officials to offer for their remissness in 
not having him brought to justice! 


Mr. ATKINSON: I have already 
stated that a summons at the suit of the 
Great Northern Railway Company has 
been issued against Wheatfield, upon 
whom, however, it has not been found 
possible to effect service, inasmuch as 
his whereabouts is unknown. As to the 
second paragraph, I understand that 
Wheatfield has not been seen in the 
neighbourhood of Monaghan since the 
occurrence, either by the police, or, so 
far as they can ascertain, by anyone 
else. Every effort will be made by the 
railway company to bring the man to 
justice, and if the honourable Member 
can throw any light upon his movements 
I would suggest that he should communi- 
cate with the police at Monaghan, who, as 
previously stated by me, will afford the 
railway company every assistance in their 
power. 


Mr. MACALEESE: I am glad to say 1 
know nothing about the blackguard. 
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MAIDSTONE TYPHOID EPIDEMIC. 

Mr. CORNWALLIS (Maidstone): I 
beg to ask the President of the Local 
Government Board when the Report of 
the Commissioners appointed to inquire 
into the circumstances of the outbreak 
of typhoid fever at Maidstone may be 
expected ? 


Quinquennial Valuation. 


Tue PRESIDENT or tHe LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD: I am in hopes 
that the Report in question will be issued 
very shortly. 


LIGHTHOUSE KEEPERS’ GRIEVANCES. 

Mr. J. MORLEY (Montrose Burghs) : 
I beg to ask the President of the Board 
oi Trade if he will assent to the appoint- 
ment of a committee to inquire into cer- 
tain grievances from which the lighthouse 
keepers of Great Britain and Ireland 
alieged in a recent petition to this House 
that they are suffering? 


Tue PRESIDENT or roe BOARD or 
TRADE (Mr. C. T. Rircum, Croydon): 
The three lighthouse authorities sub 
mitted in 1897, after consultation with 
each other, proposals for the improve 
ment of the position of lighthouse keepers 
of Great Britain and Ireland. Those 
proposals the Board of Trade sanctioned. 
Since then they have not been made 
aware of any complaints from the light- 
house keepers, showing dissatisfaction 
with the arrangements until the recent 
petition was presented. If the light- 
house keepers will forward their com- 
plaints, through the lighthouse autho- 
rities in whose employment they are, I 
will see that they receive careful con- 
sideration, but I do not think that the 
case is one for the appointment of a Com- 
mittee of this House. 


INCOME TAX QUINQUENNIAL 
VALUATION. 
OLDROYD (Dewsbury): On 


of the honourable Member for 


Mr. 
behalf 


Rast Northamptonshire, I beg to ask 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer whether 
the fact that the forms to be filled in for 
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the quinquennial valuation for income 
tax have been issued before the passing 
of the Finance Bill, and in consequence 
contain no reference to the new exemp- 
tions proposed in that Bill, will be allowed 
to prejudice the taxpayers in their assess- 
ments, or whether provision will be made 
to enable them to claim the new exemp- 
tions and reductions? 


Toa CHANCELLOR or tue EX- 
CHEQUER (Sir M. Hicks Beacu, Bristol, 
W.): No taxpayer will be prejudiced in 
any claim which he may have to any 
of the abatements of income tax pro- 
posed in the Finance Bill of the year 
by the fact that he may have filled up 
a form of return issued before the pass- 
ing of the Bill. The form contains a 
note calling attention to the new abate- 
ments proposed in the Bill and stating 
that if the proposals become law claims 
for relief will be dealt with accordingly. 

Mr. WOODALL (Hanley): Then it will 
be necessary for the taxpayer to make a 
claim ? 

Toe CHANCELLOR or tHe EX- 
CHEQUER: Certainly ; if he wants the 
relief he must make the claim. 


Redistribution 


BANDS IN HOLYROOD PARK. 

Mr. HOLBURN (Lanark, N.W.): I beg 
to ask the First Commissioner of Works 
whether it is the case that permission 
has been refused the Independent Order 
of Rechabites to take a band to play 
sacred music into Holyrood Park on the 
17th proximo; and, if so, whether he 
will state the reasons for such refusal? 

Tue FIRST COMMISSIONER or 
WORKS (Mr. A. Akers Doveuas, Kent, 
St. Augustine’s): The answer to the 
honourable Member’s Question is in the 
affirmative. It has never been the prac- 
tice to give leave to bands to play in any 
of the public parks, except under special 
circumstances. or special conditions, 
which do not exist in the present case. 


TELEGRAPHIC ARRANGEMENTS IN 
THE COMMITTEE CORRIDORS. 


Mr. PATRICK O'BRIEN: I beg to 
ask the Secretary to the Treasury, as 
representing the Postmaster General, 
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whether, for the convenience of people 
attending Committees, he could arrange 
to have a telegraph messenger in attend- 
ance in the corridor upstairs, to take 
telegrams to the office, Central Hall, and 
to provide forms! 


Mr. HANBURY: The Postmaster 
General does not think the arrangement 
suggested by the honourable Member 
would be quite satisfactory. He proposes, 
therefore, with the consent of the autho- 
rities of the House, to station a suitable 
officer in a convenient position in the 
corridor, whilst Committees are sitting, 
to receive telegrams and supply forms; 
and any telegrams deposited with this 
officer will be conveyed by messenger to 
the telegraph office in the Central Hall. 


AMERICAN MAIL CONTRACTS. 

Mr. PATRICK O'BRIEN: I beg to 
ask the Secretary to the Treasury, as 
representing the Postmaster General, 
whether there is any contract at present 
‘between the Post Office and the Great 
Southern and Western Railway of Ireland 
for the carriage of American and other 
mails to Queenstown and other places ; 
if not, when did the last contract expire ; 
and why has no new contract been made 
by the Post Office! 


Mr. HANBURY: There is a mail con- 
tract existing between the Postmaster 
General and the Great Southern and 
Western Railway Company, which applies 
to the conveyance of American. as well 
as other mails between Dublin and 
Queenstown and other places. 


REDISTRIBUTION OF SEATS. 

Mr. COGHILL (Stokeupon-Treni): If 
beg to ask the First Lord of the Trea- 
sury whether he is aware of the growing 
dissatisfaction of the large towns of this 
country at the inadequate number of 
their representatives in the House of 
Commons; and whether it is the inten- 
tion of the Government next Session to 
bring in a Bill for the Redistribution of 
Seats, so as to secure that, on the basis 
of population, the large towns shall have 
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the number of representatives in the 
House of Commons to which they are 
fairly entitled? 


Tae FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
SURY (Mr. A. J. Batrour, Manchester, 
E.): The Question of my honourable 
Friend is substantially the same as one 
of which an honourable Friend of mine 
has given me private notice. I have only 
to say that I have already admitted, on 
behalf of the Government, the anomalies 
to which my honourable Friends have 
drawn attention, and that they are real, 
that they are increasing, and deserve the 
serious attention of the House. I cannot 
give my honourable Friends any pledge 
as to the Parliamentary course to be pur- 
sued on this subject, only reminding 
them, however, that by constitutional 
usage a reform of this kind is an 
immediate prelude to a Dissolution. But, 
as I have already stated, this matter is 
engaging, and will engage, the earnest 
attention of the Government. 


Sailors and 


NEWFOUNDLAND FISHERIES. 

Sir C. DILKE (Gloucester, Forest of 
Dean): I beg to ask the First 
Lord of the Admiralty whether it és 
under orders from the Admiralty that 
Commander Lyon, of H.M.S. Pelican, 
issued at Bay St. George, in Newfound- 
land, on the 16th May, a notice inform- 
ing the inhabitants of Bay St. George 
that they are forbidden to fish for 
herrings between the hours of 8 p.m. 
and 4 a.m., of which the Fifth Article 
declares that no bait is to be sold to 
vessels other than French for less than 
one dollar per barrel; and the Sixth 
Article, that no bait is to be sold outside 
the limit of the harbour, taking a line 
from the lighthouse? 


Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror tuz 
COLONIES (Mr. J. CHamperuary, Bir- 
mingham, W.): My right honourable 
Friend has asked me to reply to this 
Question. The naval officers on the coast 
of Newfoundland act under orders from 
Her Majesty in Council issued under the 
Newfoundland French Treaties Act. 


Her Majesty’s Government have not 
received any information of such a notice 


Mr. Coghill. 
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having been issued, but if it is in prac 
tice observed it is because the alternative 
under the Treaty would be to allow the 
French an unrestricted right of fishing 
for bait, which would be worse for the 
Newfoundland fishermen than such an 
arrangement as is implied in the 
Question. 


Sir C. DILKE: I beg to ask the Secre- 
tary of State for the Colonies (1) whether 
there is any legal authority for forcing 
the Newfoundland Colonial fishermen of 
St. George’s Bay to sell bait to the 
French at 60 cents per barrel, and not 
sell to vessels other than French for less 
than one dollar per barrel ; (2) whether 
the erection by the French upon the shore 
of the Colony of houses and stores is 
now held to come within the Treaty right 
to erect stages for the drying of fish; 
and (3) whether there has been a recent 
erection of such houses and stores by 
the French at Flat Bay and other places 
on the coast? 


Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
tHE COLONIES: (1) As to the first part 
of the Question, I have nothing to add 
to the answer returned to a similar 
Question by the right honourable 
Baronet on the 5th of April last. The 
practice does not rest on law, but is a 
matter of mutual arrangement and 
convenience. (2) Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment do not admit that the French have 
a right to erect any buildings on the 
Treaty shore except those specified in the 
Thirteenth Article of the Treaty of 
Utrecht. (3) The commodore has reported 
that some small wooden huts have been 
erected by the French at Flat Bay; he 
has protested against their erection as 
contrary to the Treaties, and requested 
the French commodore to have them 
removed, but has not received a final 
answer. 


SAILORS AND THE V.C. 

Mr. PIRIE: I beg to ask the First 
Lord of the Admiralty whether he is 
prepared to grant to sailors if in desti- 
tute circumstances and unable to work, 
and who may have been awarded the 
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Victoria Cross, the same consideratioa 
of their cases as has recently been 
acceded to soldiers; and, if so, whether 
the pension of £50 a year, though not 
retrospective, will be awarded irrespec- 
tive of the date on which the V.C. was 
given? 


Tue FIRST LORD or tHe ADMI- 
RALTY (Mr. G. J. Goscuen, St. George’s, 
Hanover Square): The case of seamen 
of the Navy who have been awarded the 
Victoria Cross will be dealt with in the 
same spirit as in the recent announce- 
ment with regard to the Army, though 
the conditions are naturally different. 


NEW MEMBER. 


Mr. EVELYN CECIL, who was intro- 
duced by Mr. Hausgy (Herts, Watford) 
and Sir W. Waroxp (Devon, Tiverton), 
took the oath and his seat for East Hert- 
fordshire, in the room of the late Mr. 
ABEL SuirH, amid cheers. 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


— 


EAST INDIA LOAN 
Order for Third Reading 


BILL. 


read. 


*Mr. J. H. ROBERTS (Denbighshire, 
W.): Before this Bill passes, I should like 
to say a few words in regard to it. I 
desire to remind the Secretary of State 
for India of a question which I put to him 
in reference to the financial statement he 
made this year, and to the reply he then 
gave to the effect that it had been pre- 
sented in that form with a view of enabling 
Members of this House to have it for 
perusal before this Bill came up for dis- 
cussion. Well, Sir, he said that, if de- 
sired, he was willing to publish the 
omitted portions from that statement, 
and I desire to inform the noble Lord 
that there is a widespread desire in the 
House that those portions should be pub- 
lished before the close of the Session, 
and I hope that he will fulfil the under- 
taking he gave. Now this Bill has been 
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discussed in all its stages, and I do not 
desirg for a moment to go again over the 
same ground which has been repeatedly 
gone over, but I should like to draw the 
attention of the House to one or two 
questions which arose upon it. Mr. 
Speaker, the first point upon this Bill 
which we, on this side of the House, 
desire to bring the attention of the 
Government to is the desirability in 
a Bill of this kind that there should be 
a Committee of inquiry before its pro- 
visions are carried out. Now, I wish to 
say, Sir, that this is no new idea ; neither 
is the desirability of appointing a Com- 
mittee of inquiry by this House upon 
the question of the government of India. 
Nor is that idea confined entirely to this 
side of the House, which takes especial 
interest in Indian questions, for I 
find in reading the evidence recently 
given before the Commission appointed to 
inquire into the finance of India, that two 
of the most distinguished Indian finance 
Ministers have expressed themselves in 
favour of the appointment of a fresh 
Committee. Sir Auckland Colvin, in 
reply to a question before that Commis- 
sion, said— 


“He looked to strengthening the financial 
interests in the Council of the Secretary of 
State, and ultimately trying in some way, 
without undue interference with the authority 
of the Government of India, to establish @ 
control emanating from what theoretically is 
at present the last court of control—Parlia- 
ment.” 


That was plainly the view of Sir Auck- 
land Colvin, whose judgment on a question 
of this kind we know is of the utmost im- 
portance. I will only read one further 
statement upon this point, and it is the 
evidence of Sir David Barbour, given 
before the same Commission. He said— 


“J should think it would be a very good 
thing, especially as regards Indian affairs, if, 
when Parliament had to do with them, it 
appointed a Select Committee to report from 
time to time upon particular things; that, L 
think, would be very good. It would be most 
dangerous if Parliament interfered without 
first taking the report of a Select Committee, 
or of some other special body.” 


I submit, therefore, that anyone can 
see that the views which we have endea- 
voured to put forward on this occasion 
in favour of a Committee of inquiry are 
not held by one section of thinkers upon 
Indian affairs only. The next point I 
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should like to allude to is this. A good 
deal has been said in the Debates upon 
this subject as to the views of the 
Government, and as to the views of the 
representatives of the Government of 
India. I do not think the noble Lord 
opposite has himself referred to the views 
stated by the native members of the 
Viceroy’s Council. It seems to me that 
from every standpoint it would be well 
if we considered the views of these gentle- 
men in Indian affairs. I notice upon 
that point in the 7'imes this morning 
that there is an interesting article upon 
Indian affairs in which there is a par- 
ticular reference to the Currency Com- 
mittee now sitting. That article is of 
importance in view of the discus- 
sion which is now taking place on Indian 
affairs, because it lays stress upon the 
fact that discussions have almost hitherto 
proceeded from the English  stand- 
point. I have only one word, Mr. 
Speaker, to say in reference to the ques- 
tion of railways which is raised by this 
Bill. I do not intend to go into the 
figures upon this point. I only desire to 
notice a remark that was made by my 
right honourable Friend the Member for 
Wolverhampton, in the course of his 
speech upon this point, when he called 
attention to the fact that he was mainly 
responsible for initiating this extended 
railway policy in India when he was in 
office. I simply desire to point out that 
at that time India was in a somewhat 
different position from what she is to- 
day financially, and from other stand- 
points as well. With regard to the rail- 
way policy I think the House is 
pretty unanimous in favour of its 
extension in India and_ elsewhere 
upon principle, but that does not 
in any way debar the House from 
modifying its views on that question if 
under the test of actual experience it has 
proved unsuccessful. And, Sir, upon this 
point I should like, with the permission 
of the House, to quote a reference from 
a most interesting book on India, by Sir 
George Chesney, from his chapter on 
“Railways,” in which he says, speaking 
upon the policy of the Indian Govern- 
ment in regard to railways— 

“The present mode of administrating the 
Indian public works is indefensible. It is at 
the root of almost all the mistakes, blunders, 
and objectless changes of purpose, and especi- 
ally the lamentable delays which have occurred 
to discredit the Indian Government.” 


Mr. H. Roberts. 
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Sir, a view of that kind, coming 
as it does from a man of such wida expe 
rience as Sir George Chesney, with his 
vast experience of the internal adminis- 
tration of Indian affairs, is a view which 
ought to command, I think, the unani- 
mous attention of this House. And Sir 
George Chesney went on further to advo- 
cate that it was necessary to have a man 
of tried and expert experience at the 
head of the Public Works Department in 
India, with a properly-qualified board to 
guide him. He was also in favour of a 
distinct separation of the Indian railway 
accounts from the general finances of 
India. Now, the third point to which I 
wish to allude very briefly is a ques- 
tion which I desired to raise in Com- 
mittee upon this Bill, but, owing to the 
fact that the Committee stage unexpect- 
edly came on, I was unable to move my 
Amendment. It was to call attention to 
the desirability and to remind the House 
of Commons of the necessity of having 
a more effective, and retaining a more 
effective, check upon Indian expenditure 
and making the British Treasury respon- 


‘sible for the interest and the principle of 


these loans raised for Indian purposes in 
case of the default or failure of the In- 
dian revenue. No doubt, morally speak- 
ing, this country is liable ; but it appears 
to me that it would exercise a very 
wholesome check upon Indian expendi- 
ture if it were made perfectly clear that 
in cases of this character this country 
was responsible for them. I admit 
that this is not so large a question when 
it is laid side by side with another ques- 
tion and a kindred subject, and that is 
the necessity which is growing from year 
to year of making some contribution 
from the English Treasury to the Indian 
war expenditure, incurred for Imperial 
purposes, and not specially and ex- 
clusively for Indian purposes. With- 
out doubt, time on, and 
under present circumstances in the 
Far East, it will grow more and more 
necessary to come to some decision upon 
this point of military expenditure in 
India for Imperial purposes, which is 
bound to grow, and we shall be bound 
very soon to face the question whether 
it is not right and just—and I hold very 
strongly it is—that this country should 
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bear the share of those expenses which 
occur in India for Imperial purposes. 
Now, as I have said before, I do not in- 
tend to intervene at any length in this 
Debate; and knowing the anxiety of 
the House to discuss the Egyptian Vote, 
I only desire, in conclusion, to say for 
myself to the noble Lord, and to the 
House, that in approaching this ques- 
tion from an Indian standpoint, I do 
not desire to place myself in hostility 
to the Indian Government. There 
is no one prouder of the achieve- 
ment which resulted in the estab- 
lishment of the Indian Government 
than I am. Speaking of the late year, 
and particularly of recent months, during 
which the Indian Government have gone 
through unprecedented difficulties, I 
desire, for myself at all events, to pay 
my tribute of respect and admiration to 
them for the way in which they have 
conducted themselves—worthy, I think, 
of the best traditions of that splendid 
Service—and I cannot conceive of any- 
thing worse for India than that this 
House, which should be a sort of court 


of appeal or tribunal in all Indian 
matters, should judge this question 
from a Party standpoint. I can 


think of nothing worse than that this 
House should become an arena for Party 
politics in regard to India. As far as I 
am concerned, I shall never allow myself 
to approach these questions in that 
spirit or to speak from that motive. In 


conclusion, Sir, it appears to me 
that although this Bill is not in 
itself very important, it raises ques- 


tions of a very wide and far-reaching 
character in regard to Indian finance, 
and to the responsibility of this country 
in reference to Indian expenditure ; and, 
having regard to all the difficulties 
which lie around India at the present 
time, it seems to me to be an occasion 
when every section of this House should 
be united in trying to make these diffi- 
culties less and not greater; when we 


should not accentuate, but rather 
strive to lessen, the differences of 
opinion between the rulers and the 


ruled; and in considering these matters 
we should, as far as possible, endeavour 
to promote good feeling between the 
Government and the people of India, 
because upon that in the long run the 
stability of the fabric of our Indian 
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Empire rests. Sir, I do not desire to 
take up any further time this afternoon, 
but I thought it my duty to lay these 
few observations before the House. 


Mr. A. STRAUSS (Cornwall, Cam- 
borne): I desire to explain that owing 
to th unexpected collapse of the Bene- 
fices Bill the Committee stage of this 
Bill was taken on Thursday last, and in 
consequence several honourable Members 
who had given notice of Amendments 
were out of their places, and conse- 
quently they did not bring those Amend- 
ments forward. I myself gave notice of 
an important Amendment for the pur- 
pose of debarring the Government from 
making any change in the currency of 
India, but unfortunately I was not in my 
place to move that Amendment. I 
merely mention this as an excuse for 
raising the question at this stage, be 
cause I had intended to deal with it 
in Committee. Sir, this Bill does not 
specify what this money, what these 
£10,000,000 are to be used for, and 
more particularly it does not say that 
the money is not to be used for cur- 
rency purposes. It is quite true that 
there is a memorandum attached to this 
Bill stating to some extent for what 
purpose this money is to be used, but 
that is not sufficiently definite. It is 
equally true that the Secretary of State 
for India in Committee gave an expla- 
nation as to what this money was wanted 
for, but we all know that Indian Secre- 
taries come and go, and it is a doubtful 
point how far the successor of the noble 
Lord might be bound by the utterances 
of the noble Lord in considering this 
point. Now, Sir, in my opinion, this 
Bill is defective, and will remain defec- 
tive unless a clause is inserted debarring 
the Government from using any part of 
that money for the purpose of changing 
the present monetary system of India, or, 
failing that, unless the noble Lord the 
Secretary of State for India, on behalf 
of the Indian Government, will give us 
a distinct pledge that any proposals for 
the alteration of the currency will be 
submitted to the House before they 
become law. If the House will permit 
me, I will briefly give the reasons why I 
consider that such a clause is neces- 
sary. The House is aware that there is 
a Committee sitting at present which 
will report upon the currency question. 
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Now, this Committee is not likely to 
finish its labours while the House is sit- 
ting this Session after the prorogation 
of Parliament. Now this Committee to 
which I allude is similar to a Committee 
which sat in the year 1893, and what 
happened then! Why, the Government 
of that day, in 1893, without consulting 
Parliament, made some _ important 
changes in the currency of India, and 
thus showed us not only that they had a 
right to do so without going to Parlia- 
ment, but also that they did not hesitate 
to exercise that right. Now there is a 
great danger that the Government of 
India will again exercise that right with- 
out coming to Parliament, or without con- 
sulting Parliament in any way; indeed, 
it has been hinted that such may be the 
case. Now, Sir, the questions which are 
at present before the Committee are of a 
more far-reaching character than the 
questions which are before the Committee 
of 1893. The proposals of the Indian 
Government which are at present before 
that Committee do not meet with the 
approval of the commercial community, 
and the constitution of that Committee is 
universally condemned by all the com- 
mercial classes both here and in India. 
This may be a strong statement to make, 
but I feel bound to make it at once. A 
memorial has been handed to the noble 
Lord, and I will read the first and con- 
cluding sentences to show what its effect 
is. It says— 


“We, the undersigned bankers, merchants, 
and traders of the City of London, desire to 
point out the general dissatisfaction which 
exists in the City and elsewhere with regard 
to the constitution of the Committee on the 
financial proposals of the Indian Government.” 


It concludes— 


“We would also venture to point out that 
it is of the highest importance that the 
Government in formulating a financial policy 
of this importance, and more so in view of 
the enormous difficulty there would be in tak- 
ing a false step should such be taken.” 


I may say that general dissatisfaction 
exists in the City and elsewhere with 
regard to the constitution of the Com- 
mittee, and the financial proposals of the 
Indian Government are entirely disap- 
proved of. That memorial is signed by 


the Governor of the Bank of England, 
Messrs. Rothschild, and it is also signed 
by all the Indian companies, and others, 


Mr. Strauss. 
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who, I am sure, represent more than 
three-fourths of the whole trading com- 
munity of India. It is signed, Sir, by Sir 
John Lubbock, and by the head of that 
eminent house which was founded by the 
right honourable Gentleman the First 
Lord of the Admiralty. It is signed also 
by most of the eminent firms in the City, 
and by over a thousand merchants in Man- 
chester and Glasgow. I wish at once to 
state that amongst this general condem- 
nation there is but one exception, and 
that is the appointment of the right 
honourable Gentleman opposite as Chair- 
man, whose fairness and business capa- 
city commands the admiration of every- 
one. If the right honourable Gentleman 
will allow me to criticise his character in 
any way, the only fault I have to find 
with him is that he does not always act 
up to his convictions, because if he did 
he would be sitting on the other side upon 
this question. Now, the Press in India 
is equally alarmed about these proposals, 
and from all sides in India, and from all 
shades of opinion, warnings are addressed 
to the noble Lord not to act upon this 
currency question without the previous 
consent of Parliament. Now, Sir, there 
is in this Bill, and attached. to it, one 
ominous phrase; it is this— 


“Power to borrow in case of emergency 
arising, such as war, famine, or failure of 
demand for bills.” 


But those who are conversant with the 
laws of exchange know that there is not 
always an unlimited demand for bills. If 
more plain words had been used it would 
be seen that in case of the exchange 
value going down, the Government, with 
this money, would again, by artificial 
means, try to keep the exchange value 
up, and would use this money for that 
purpose. Now, the proposals which have 
been submitted to the House necessitate 
the leaving over of a large sum of money 
which must necessarily be raised in this 
country. The commercial community 
until now felt absolutely secure that these 
proposals would never be carried out, be 
cause they were able to elicit from the 
noble Lord that there is only left power 


to borrow a few hundred thousand 
pounds. We, therefore, knew that he 


would have to go to Parliament before 
he could give effect to these proposals. 
Now, the commercial community has 
absolute confidence in this House. We 
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know that there are honourable Members 
here—like the honourable Member for 
Tower Hamlets, like the honourable Mem- 
ber for East Islington, the honourable 
Member for Hull, and others—who know 
all the laws that govern the rate of ex- 
change. Therefore, we know that any falla- 
cious argument which might be brought 
forward will be refuted, although such 
an opportunity is not given to us in this 
Commission, because we do not know 
what is going on there. We do not know 
the witnesses before the Commission, and 
we do not know what evidence they may 
give. We, therefore, have no absolute 
security in this* Bill unless the noble 


demand, or inserts such a clause as will 


prevent the noble Lord or his successor | enables these great commercial houses to 


money for the purpose of | 


using that 
making a change in the monetary system 
of India. The apprehension and fears 
which exist in the City of London and 
all over India are of the plainest possible 
character, and I can assure the noble 
Lord that they are much more important 
than he has any idea of, and I would, 
therefore, appeal to him, in order to miti- 
gate these apprehensions and fears even 
now, to see that a clause is inserted, or 
to give such a pledge as will ensure that 
until Parliament has had an opportunity 
of deciding this question this loan will 
not be used for making any change in 
the currency of India. 


Mr. SWIFT MacNEILL (Donegal, 8.) : 
The honourable Members who have 
spoken upon this question have done so 
from a commercial standpoint; at the 
same time I am going to approach it 
from a strictly non-commercial point of 
view, and upon the basis of common 
necessity. There was great enthusiasm 
in this House when the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer introduced his financial pro- 
posals in the Budget, but the House, in 
reference to an important proposal 
affecting the poor people of India, is now 
in a lazy and languid condition. We 
are now invited to make the people of 
India pay £10,000,000 of money. This 
sum, of course, will have to come ulti- 
mately, every single farthing of it, from 
the wretched and impoverished resources 
of the Indian people. With the strong 
arm of the law you are proposing to 
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take from the Indian people by this Bill 
£10,000,000, that you have no more 
moral right to than you have to take 
my purse out of my pocket. I wish 
briefly to show how this is done, because 
sometimes Indian matters are over- 
whelmed with such an amount of Phari- 
seeism that we do not understand them. 
Previous speakers have been able to con» 
gratulate my noble Friend upon the 
present state of the Indian Empire. 
Now, we all know the way the Indian 
people are treated. Now, in all the dis- 
cussions which have taken place to-day 
the commercial community has been 


t | well represented, but I have not heard 
Lord will give us such a pledge as I} 


one word about the interests of the 
people who are to pay the money. This 


pursue their businesses at the expense of 
the Indian people ; but I have not heard 
one word about the interests of the 
Indian taxpayers themselves. The com- 
mercial community, whose interests are 
at stake, do not seem to have the 
slightest regard whether the people who 
have to find the money are living in 
misery and poverty up to the very lips. 
I must again say it, though I shall not 
enlarge upon this topic, that the noble 
Lord, by his statement upon the 
prosperity of India, and the systematic 
and permanent character of Indian 
finance, has admitted that it was due to 
the fact that these taxes come not from 
luxuries, but from necessities practically, 
and that is the most melancholy feature 
in the whole subject of Indian finance at 
the present time. My right honourable 
Friend the Secretary of State for India 
spoke in very hopeful terms indeed in 
reference to the increase in the salt tax, 
although he regarded it as a very dis- 
agreeable incident. May I remind my 
right honourable Friend that that salt 
tax now charged upon the Indian people 
has been taken word for word from the 
French system which produced the 
French Revolution? This salt tax is now 
the chief source of revenue of the Indian 
Government. Now, Sir, honourable 
Gentlemen who have not read this Bil 
—and I do not think that one out of 
every 10 of those honourable Members 
present have read it—know nothing 
about it. Why, this Bill, astonishing 
as it seems to me, gives practically to 
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the noble Lord—I do not think 
that I am misstating it—the sum of 
£10,000,000 sterling to do exactly what 
he likes with. There is nothing in the 
Memorandum to state what he intends 
to do with it; and he is not in the 
slightest degree bound by that Memoran- 
dum ; and, even if he were, the terms cf 
it are so very general that he could 
apply the money to any purpose he liked. 
The noble Lord spoke really in terms 
which I cannot understand of the pro- 
sperity of India, but, of course, he was 
acting upon official information. But the 
real prosperity of India depends upon its 
financial state, and, from the British 
point of view, India is prosperous if a 
certain sum of money is wrung out of the 
poor people of that country. Let us con- 
sider how this money will go. The 
noble Lord has stated that the sum 
of £2,500,000 will go to pay off 
some of the debts of the Indian Govern- 
ment, in order to get a transfer of those 
debts to others, and a lower rate of in- 
terest, and £3,000,000 are supposed to 
be expended on railways and the balance 
is to go anywhere. The noble Lord said 
that Sir James Webster approved of this 
Bill, but he did not tell the House that 
the people vehemently protested against 
it, and that this provision which is now 
before the House is merely the proposal 
of the officials. The people of India 
absolutely protested against expenditure 
of this kind. Of course, I am well ac- 
quainted with the highly prosperous 
assurances of the Government in refer- 
ence to India, but to me it is always very 
unpleasant to speak of these Indian ques- 
tions. I believe that if this House were 
in earnest in this matter it could elevate 
the position of the people of India, but 
at present there is a disregard —a heart- 
less disregard—of the sufferings and 
grievances of these people. May I say 
to the right honourable Gentleman the 
late Secretary of State for India that the 
peeans about the great advances of India 
are the absolute reversal of the facts, and 
I tell him to his face that we hold India 
not for the good of India, but for the 
good of the commercial classes. Now, 
Sir, the House has listened to me, as it 
always does in these matters, with 


patience, and I feel sometimes that I 
may exhaust that patience, for I have 
repeated myself on these matters at least 


Mr. MacNeill, 
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a dozen times over. But as long as. 

have a seat in this House I shall cc? 
tinue to protest against the robbing ci 
India, and the injustice which is don2 
to its people. I shall also continue to 
protest against the system of governing 
India, which is a fraud upon the Indian 
Empire, and it is a system which, I be- 
lieve, will call down upon this country 
the vengeance of a just God. 


*Mr. VICARY GIBBS (Herts, St, 
Albans): I think that the honourable 
Member who has just sat down has been 
listened to with more patience than 
would be extended to any other Member 
of this House who indulged in the same 
kind of language, for he still continues 
to bring railing accusations, with 
talk of vampires and locusts and other 
illustrations of the same kind. I think, 
however, that this House generally 
regards the bark of the honourable 
Gentleman as worse than his bite. As 
for the Government of India, they can 
take care of themselves, and it is not 
for me to defend them against such 
attacks. The honourable Member for 
South Donegal said in the course of his 
remarks that he did not care what hap- 
pened to commercial houses, but what he 
wanted to know was how it would affect 


| the people from whom the money came. 


He also said that India was held for the 
benefit of our trade, and not for the 
benefit of the people of India. Now, if 
the honourable Gentleman would just con- 
sider that question for a moment, he 
would see that what is for the benefit of 
our trade in that country is also for the 
benefit of the people of India. It is only 
by stopping internecine conflicts between 
the natives, which would be instantly re- 
newed if English rule were withdrawn, 
that we are enabling them slowly, it is 
true, to increase their scale of comfort 
by commerce, and it is solely on that 
account that we claim that we have a 
moral right to rule in India. The honour- 
able Member for South Donegal spoke as 
if all the men engaged in commerce were 
a class who are in the habit of swooping 
down upon the country and looting it 
of so many rupees or sovereigns, and 
carrying them off, and he did not seem 
to realise the ordinary process of com- 
merce. Commerce enables men to culti- 
vate the land, and gives them the means 
of obtaining what they require. I 
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K hould now like to turn to the remarks 
made by the honourable Member for 
Camborne. No person, I am sure, can 
fail to realise how very strong is the 
disturbance in commercial circles of this 
country with regard to Indian affairs. 
The honourable Member has shown that 
in the city of London almost every lead- 
ing house connected with India has 
joined in a protest to the Government, or 
to the noble Lord the Secretary of State 
for India, and the words of that protest 
are really startlingly strong, coming, as 
they do, from a body many of whom were 
supporters of the Government. It really 
is startling when these gentlemen think 
it necessary to tell the noble Lord, as 
they did, that “it is necessary to enlist 
the confidence of the city.” Now, I did 
not sign that memorial myself, and I 
should have felt very loth to sign it, 
because it is such a reflection upon the 
noble Lord. But if the noble Lord had 
listened to me when I ventured to implore 
him to give a majority of the places on 
his Committee to men who had a 
thorough knowledge of Indian trade, and 
who had a knowledge of the effects of 
movements of bullion on the commerce of 
this country, if he had done that I think 
he would now have been in a far better 
position, and I am sure he would not 
have received such strong protests and 
such strong letters as he has had ad- 
dressed to him by the chambers of com- 
merce in Manchester, Glasgow, and many 
other places. And, Sir, it is not only 
to England and to the commerce of Eng- 
land that this anxiety and disturbance 
is confined, for the proposals of the 
Government stand condemned by every 
newspaper in India and England which 
has expressed an opinion upon the sub- 
ject at all, and when it is considered that 
these proposals are of the most vital 


2.-33 


importance to the commerce of this 
country, and to that of India, it 
is only reasonable that we shouid 


complain when we see the men, the 
wisdom or unwisdom of whose con- 
duct is now under _ consideration, 
placed as judges in their own cause, 
as members of the Committee. That in 
itself is calculated to destroy the value of 
their finding, whatever it may be, and 
the noble Lord knows perfectly well, and 
I may say it with all respect to the right 
honourable Gentleman who is Chairman 
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of the Committee, about whom, at any 
rate, as to his capacity and his fairness 
there is no question, that it is absolutely 
necessary that before the proposals of 
the Indian Government, whatever may be 
the findings of that Committee, become 
law, they should have the confidence of 
the great commercial centres of this 
country. That has been refused entirely 
to these proposals, and they stand con- 
demned already. Now, what is it that 
the Indian Government have really been 
doing? Why, it has been forcing 
up the exchange, an achievement of 
which the noble Lord is so proud, 
and in which the right honourable 
Gentleman the Member for Mon- 
mouthshire stands side by side with him 
in consideration of the matter. What 
the Indian Government has really been 
doing is this, they have been in- 
creasing without the knowledge of the 
people their taxation, and increasing it 
in a way which has long been regarded 
in this country as the most mischievous 
way in which taxation can be increased. 
It has always been held that a Govern- 
ment which tampers with the currency 
and compels people to take coins at a rate 
which is higher than their real value, that 
artificially interferes with the currency 
by restricting its amount, puts money 
into its own pocket with the maximum 
of disadvantage to the people under its 
authority. If only the honourable Mem- 
ber opposite would confine himself to 
saying that the Indian Government has 
done very badly for the people »while 
meaning to do very well, I would join 
with him; but he seems to suggest that 
they pursue a course of malignancy, 
while I think that they govern 
wrongly from want of proper con- 
sideration of economic truths. This 
is not the first time that the 
Indian Government have applied for 
gold currency in India, and for the 
closing of the mints to silver. Of course 
the fall in the rupee has been long looked 
upon with alarm by the governing classes 
in India, and on three separate occasions 
they have addressed strong protests to 
this country, demanding the adoption of 
the very course which is now being car- 
ried out, and which they desire now. It 
was not until 1893 that they found any- 
one in the present position of the noble 
Lord to fall in with their views, - the 
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fulfilment of which I regard as_ the 
greatest mischief and which I look 


upon as the greatest source of danger 
both to England and India. There is 
one other matter to which I should like 
to call the attention of the House. 
Perhaps I may be allowed to say in a 
few sentences that during the time from 
1893 to the present time, while India has 
been declining in the ratio of exports 
over imports by 60 per cent., Mexico, a 
country in precisely the same position 
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in that she has a large gold debt in Eng- | 


land, and that she has a silver standard, 
has increased 40 per cent. This increase 
is very remarkable, and since last I spoke 
I have seen a copy of a French magazine, 


LEconomiste Européen, which I would | 


ask anyone interested in the com-| 
merce of Mexico to read. Later on I 
will quote two or three sentences. Here 


is a country which, according to the 
arguments used by the noble Lord, ought 
long ago to have been bankrupt. She 
has a silver standard, and she has an 
enormous gold debt. The noble Lord 
says, and the right honourable Gentle- 
man the Member for Monmouthshire 
says, that if India did not close her mints 
she would have been bankrupt by this 
time. 
statement ! 
or looks at my figures, or goes into the 
City, and inquires about Mexico, will find 


that her prosperity and credit have been | 


What are the grounds for this | 
; : : | the 

Anyone who reads this article | j.— : : x 
: | dissociate myself entirely from that view, 


advancing during this period, and instead | 


of becoming bankrupt, she is in a better 


position than she has ever been in before | 


within the memory of living man. Here 
is an article merely discussing the povi- 
tion of Mexico. Of course it points »ut 
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then let him see that the Indian ~Govern- 
ment leaves the currency alone, and that 
it works on natural lines, and he will 
then find that capital will pour into tha 
country again. This same journal zoes 
on to say that— 


“The premium on gold has been for Mexico 
a shield to its natural industries against 
foreign a and has proved an ener- 
getic stimulus to its exports. ’ 


This statement is borne out by the 
figures which I quoted in this House 
before, and shows in how marked a 
degree the exports of Mexico have in- 
creased, while those in India have 
diminished. That is a simple matter of 
figures which I should like the House to 
bear in mind when they are weighing the 
pros and cons of this policy about which 
before long it is very probable that this 
House will have to make up its mind. 


*Mr. COHEN (Islington, E.): 1 desire 
to say in a few words that I cannot agree 
with my honourable Friend who has just 
sat down—with whom I generally, on 
City and political matters, find myself in 
agreement—that it is aecessary to 
impress the noble Lord with the impor- 
tance, and even the necessity, of enlisting 
confidence of the City. I must 


because I think it is an entirely ground- 
| less objection. 
*Mr. VICARY GIBBS: I was quoting 


from the City memorial. 


*Mr. COHEN : Well, I do not think it is 
necessary to impress upon the noble 


| Lord the importance of the City memorial 


that there are a great many other causes | 


which have promoted its prosperity be- | 


sides the currency. There is the confi- 
dence of its traders and the railway en- 


terprise, which the right honourable 
Gentleman the Member for Wolver- 
hampton naturally says has been a 


great advantage to the people of India, 
and other causes. It says— 


“Mexico finds in a silver standard a strong 
protection to her commerce, her agriculture, 
and all her industries, and an encouragement 
to foreign capital.” 


There is the very thing which the noble 
Lord is desiring for India. He says how 


much he would wish to see more English 
capital flow into India. If he desires that 


Mr. Vicary Gibbs. 


| the money market in the City. 


or of enlisting the confidence of the City 
upon the question of the currency in 
India. I believe that the noble Lord and 
any Secretary of State in any financial 
proposals which he is entertaining must 
know, as indeed the noble Lord showed 
in reply to the memorial from the City, 
that he is quite aware that no proposals 
could be successful which would be 


attended with any serious disturbance 
of the financial credit, or which 
produced any artificial stringency in 


I was 
sorry to hear my honourable Friend say 
that the proposals of the Indian Govern- 
ment stand condemned already. I have 
watched this discussion in the Press from 
day to day, and I must say that nothing 
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has startled me more than the readi- 
ness—I would even say rashness— 
with which gentlemen whom I look upon 
as very great authorities have proceeded 
to dogmatise on their own ipse dirit, 
on one of the most perplexing and 
vital questions which have ever been 
submitted for thoughtful inquiry, and 
which is now, in my _ judgment, 
being submitted to as competent and 
representative a body as could possibly 
be constituted. I am aware that I differ 
in this respect from very great and very 
eminent and experienced authorities in 
the City, but I think they approach this 
subject from a point of view from which 
I entirely differ. In my judgment people 
having strong opinions on the currency 
question, and, having already strong 
opinions as to the direction in which the 
decision of this inquiry should go, are 
excellent witnesses, and indeed are indis- 
pensable witnesses ; but they possess by 
their convictions—and my honourable 
Friend must forgive me if I say some 
times by their fads—an absolute disquali- 
fication to judge upon proposals of the 
kind which are submitted to the Commit- 
tee. On the other hand I hold that we 
do not want so much persons of abso- 
lute experience in particular branches of 
trade to sit on that Committee as we want, 
first of all, men capable of examining and 
weighing evidence which these gentle- 
men ought to bring before the Commit- 
tee, not in the capacity of members of 
the Committee, but in the capacity of 
witnesses. But, Sir, it seems to me that 
the importation of this question of the 
currency is altogether irrelevant- to the 
Bill which is now being read a third 
time. I hope the House will pardon me, 
but I was induced to make these obser- 
vations in reply to the remarks of the 
honourable Member for Camborne and 
the honourable Member for St. Albans. 
My honourable Friend the Member for 
Camborne said that this Bill gives my 
noble Friend power to change the cur- 
rency. Well, now, there is no Member 
of this House who is more disinclined to 
alter the monetary system of India than 
I am; but I do not know where the 
Member for Camborne has found in this 
Bill any desire to change the monetary 
system of India or of England. 


Mr. STRAUSS: I never said so. 
VOL. LX. [Fourrn Szruzs.] 
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*Mr. COHEN: I am glad to hear that 
he did not say so. I say, Sir, that this 
is not a Bill, as the honourable Gentleman 
opposite has said, to add £10,000,000 to 
the Indian debt, for it does not do any 
such thing, but it is a Bill which will to 
a large extent reduce the charge payable 
by the Indian Exchequer. Of all the 
observations to which we have listened 
there is only one which I agree with, 
and which I will repeat. It is this, that 
I shall be glad when my noble Friend 
or his successor—and I hope that no one 
will succeed him for many years 
—comes to the relief of the Indian Ex- 
chequer by causing all loans raised for 
Indian purposes to be issued with the 
Imperial guarantee—an arrangement 
which, in my opinion, would not cost a 
single penny to the Indian Exchequer, and 
which would not reduce in any way 
the stimulus to economy on_ the 
part of the Indian Government. I 
did not rise for the purpose of raising 
this question of the currency, because it 
is much too large for consideration at 
this stage, and I apologise to the House 
for having reverted to it, because the 
Indian currency question is quite out- 
side this Bill. But, as my honourable 
Friend raised the question, I am sure he 
will forgive me for replying, because [ 
hold very strong opinions on this ques- 
tion. 





*THe SECRETARY or STATE ror 
INDIA (Lord Gzorce Hamitton, Middle- 
sex, Ealing) : I think that the 
House will agree with the observa- 
tions of my honourable Friend who 
has just sat down that the cur- 
rency proposals of the Indian Government 
which the House has unanimously re- 
ferred to a Special Committee are in no 
sense relevant to the Bill now before 
the House, the Third Reading of which 
we are now asked to assent to. On the 
Motion for the resolution in Committee 
on which to found this Bill I stated 
clearly on behalf of the Indian Govern- 
ment and of Her Majesty’s Government 
that the loan was in no way connected 
with any currency proposals, and that 
the sums raised would not be applied to 
the promotion of any proposals of the 
kind, and I can assure my honourable 
Friend the Member for Camborne that 
that declaration will be adhered to; and 
I think that, if before the sum mentioned 
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in the Bill should be exhausted there 
should be a change of Government, any 
Secretary of State who was foolish enough 
to trifle with the House of Commons by 
deliberately departing from the pledze 
given by his predecessor would find he 
had made a great mistake, and that 
the House of Commons would not support 
him. My honourable Friend may rest 
assured that, however dark and insidious 
may be the designs of any future Secre- 
tary of State, I have precluded myself 
from in any way applying any portion of 
this loan to any currency policy. I am 
sorry that the question of the composition 
of the Committee has been raised. The 


first petition from the City, I was 
informed, was to a _ considerable 
extent signed under the misappre- 


hension that the inquiry was to pe 
limited in its character, and many 
of those who added their signatures would 
not have signed had they known the in- 
quiry was not so limited. But my honour- 
able Friend represents a very extreme 
school of opinion on the currency ques- 
tion, and he is associated with a power- 
ful party organisation, which has one 
object in view—to obtain from the Com- 
mittee a decision in favour of re-opening 
the mints. In the re-opening of the mints 
my honourable Friend thinks he will find 
the salvation of India; but let my 
honourable Friend and those who hold 
similar views devote their time in the 
interval before the Committee reports 
to a consideration of the question whether 
the depreciation of a currency is a benefit 
to the community among which it circu- 
lates. As regards the speeches delivered 
in the earlier part of the Debate, they 
deal with subjects more or less academic. 
The honourable Member who opened the 
Debate wishes me to give him the in- 
formation which was not contained in 
the Explanatory Memorandum presented 
to the House this year. That Memo- 
randum was prepared in the belief that 
the House generally did not care for 
detailed statistics in such a statement, 
and, except from the honourable Member, 
I have had no complaints of any sort or 
kind in reference to it. If further infor- 
mation is sought, I shall be very glad to 
give the honourable Member the official 
information he asks for. There are cer- 


tain other details which are not strictly 
connected with the occasion, and that is 
the reason why they were excluded ; but 


Secretary of State for India. 
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if the honourable Member desires to have 
that information, I shall be glad to give 
it. I have been attacked by the honour- 
able Member for Donegal for being able 
to introduce what he called a prosperity 
Budget ; but why? If I can show that 
the government of India can be carried 
on without additional taxation, the 
honourable Member should look with 
satisfaction on the figures, because they 
indicate that, unless very exceptional cir- 
cumstances should arise during the 
present year, there will probably in 
future years be a reduction of taxation. 
My honourable Friend has found fauit 
with the Indian Government for not 
taking the advice of the native Members 
of the Council; but has finance been 
usually the strong point in Oriental 
Governments?! Is it not a fact that every- 
where, in India, China, Persia, Egypt, 
Oriental ideas have not been directed to 
finance with distinguished success, and 
is it not a fact that wherever the stricter 
ideas of Europe have been associated with 
Oriental rule the result has been im- 
provement of the financial conditions of 
the country, and the establishment—fre- 
quently, if not invariably—of equilibrimn 
between revenue and expenditure? While 
I am quite ready to listen with attention 
to native opinion in relation to all Indian 
questions, I do not think that native 
views on finance and the fiscal system 
which should be imposed are necessarily 
those which, under all conditions, should 
guide the Government of India. Now, I 
really think that I have practically 
covered almost all the requests that have 
been made, and answered all the ques- 
tions which have been put to me. It 
must not be assumed, as the honourable 
Gentleman the Member for Donegal has 
assumed, that this Loan Bill will increase 
taxation or the burden on the Govern- 
ment of India. In this country every 
year there are great additions to railway 
capital, but shareholders do not neces- 
sarily look upon this as an increase of 
liabilities and decrease in dividends ; on 
the contrary, our great railway enter- 
prises would never have attained their 
present dimensions but for these con- 
tinual additions of capital. In India the 
Government have undertaken railway 
construction, and in the same way have 
expended capital which will, it is be 
lieved, be for the ultimate benefit of the 
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shareholders. No country has benefited 
more from railway extension, and to this, 
in a great degree, is due the success with 
which India has been able to meet her 
recent difficulties. Sir, I hope that this 
loan Act will be sufficient to meet the 
exigencies of the Home Government for 
a good many years to come, and I can 
assure my honourable Friends that I have 
no wish whatever to interfere with the 
undertaking which I have already given, 
that I will take care that no part of this 
loan will in any way be associated with 
any currency proposals, present or pro- 
spective, which the Indian Government 
may desire to forward. 

shareholders. No country has benefited 


Bill read a third time, and passed. 


EGYPT (REMISSION OF LOAN). 

Considered in Committee. 

[Mr. J. W. Lowrner (Cumberland, 
Penrith), CHarrMan of Ways and Mpans, 
in the Chair.] 

(In the Committee.) 

Motion made, and Question put— 


“That it is expedient that the grant in aid 
of £798,802 to the Government of the Khedive 
of Egypt should not be repaid.”—(Mr. Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer.) 


*THeE CHANCELLOR or tue EX- 
CHEQUER (Sir M. Hicks  Beacu, 


Bristol, W.): When, nearly a year and a 
half ago, it was my duty to call the atten- 
tion of the House to the position of affairs 
in the Soudan, the province of Dongola 
had been recovered from barbarism, and 
restored to peace and security under a 
civilised Government. At that time I 
referred not only to what was the present 
and what had been the past policy in 
the Soudan, but I also _ sketched 
the policy for the future; and if I 
venture to remind the House of what I 
then said, it is not because I attach any 
undue importance to my own words—I 
am very reluctant to do that—but 
because the sketch I then gave has 
been absolutely fulfilled both in spirit 
and letter. Sir, on that occasion I said 
that Her Majesty’s Government had never 
concealed their view that there must be a 
further advance, after the successful 
result of the expedition to Dongola, and 
that Ezypt could not be held to be per- 
manently secured so long as a hostile 
Power was in occupation of the Nile 
Valley up to Khartoum. I stated our 
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intention to pursue this policy prudently 
and gradually, for it would certainly not 
be either to the political or financial ad- 
vantage of Egypt that more territory 
should be restored to her than she can 
properly administer or properly defend 
I said, further, that we proposed that ix 
1897 there should be a further advance 
to an important point on the Nile called 
Abu Hamed, and possibly beyond, and 
that, in our opinion, the main work to 
be done in the season before us would be 
the consolidation and connection of the 
district already under civilised govern- 
ment, and the acquisition of important 
strategical positions which might be of 
the utmost value in the future. I did 
not contemplate asking Parliament in 
1897 for any further expenditure than 
that then proposed. Well, Sir, that state- 
ment was met, as everything we have 
said or done in regard to the Soudan has 
been met, by prophecies of evil and 
solemn warnings of future dangers, but 
it must be admitted that every 
word I said of our intentions has 
been completely fulfilled. The policy 
then laid down has been carried out by. 
those who represent Her Majesty’s 
Government in Egypt—by Lord Cromer, 
Sir Herbert Kitchener, General Sir 
F. Grenfell, aided by the Egyptian autho- 
rities in the most loyal manner, and has 
been carried out with a success which, 
whatever honourable Members may think 
of the merits. of the policy itself, I think 
all must appreciate and admire. Valu- 
able lives have been lost in the valley of 
the Nile, but they have not been wasted, 
and the great result is that peace now 
reigns from Dongola, on the south-west, to 
Berber, Kassala, and Suakin, on the north- 
east, and throughout the valley of the 
Nile and the whole of the north-east 
Soudan trade and industry are reviving 
surely, though no doubt slowly, as must 
necessarily be the case after the ruinous 
tyranny to which the whole of that coun- 
try has been subjected in recent years. 
No doubt the recovered provinces have 
not yet paid the costs of their adminis- 
tration, but it would be a very strange 
thing if provinces subjected to such a 
rule should be able to pay the costs of 
their administration within a period 
of a couple of years of their restoration 
to civilisation. If honourable Members 
would look at the Report of Lord Cromer 
for 1897, which was presented to the 
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House a few weeks ago, they would find 
there a paragraph which says that 
the province of Dongola had almost been 
denuded of its male population, that a 
mere fraction of the cultivated land was 
actually under cultivation, and that the 
date-trees, a great source of wealth in 
those regions, had been almost ruined by 
neglect. Now, Lord Cromer shows how 
this has been set right, how immigrants 
are coming in, how industry is reviving 
and cultivation extending, how even this 
year a good crop is expected, and how 
trade routes long closed have been 
opened, and a beginning made for the 
complete restoration of the blessings of 
civilised rule ; and the important strate- 
gical position of Kassala, the safety of 
which was an object of the original 
expedition to Dongola, is now  oc- 
cupied by an _ Egyptian garrison, 
making, as Lord Cromer points out, a 
very important position for checking the 
slave trade in future between the interior 
of Africa and Arabia. All these impor- 
tant results have been achieved at a 
total cost of only £E1,850,000, of which 
£E750,000 has been expended in the most 
valuable assets—hundreds of miles of 
railways and telegraphs which have been 
laid down and which will open up for the 
future the great highway of the Nile, in 
a manner in which it has never been 
opened up before. Now we come to the 
next step—the advance on Khartoum 
itself. No one can foresee what the 
nature of the attack may be. It may 
be, no doubt, that the severe defeats 
which have been recently inflicted on 
the Dervish forces, especially in their 
complete rout at the battle of Atbara, 
may neutralise their power of defence. 
It may be, on the other hand, that the 
assault on Khartoum may be of a nature 
infinitely more serious than anything 
that has up to the present been 
attempted or carried out. But for all 
these eventualities Sir Herbert Kitchener 
and the forces under him will be pre- 
pared. They will be strengthened by a 
larger accession of British troops than 
has ever been employed in that region 
before, and we entertain the hope that, 


so far as human fforesight can 
foresee, they will be so _ provided 
as to ensure, as far as_ possible, 
success. [I remember that the right 


honourable Gentleman the Member for 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
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Monmouthshire, in referring to the 
matter at the commencement of the Ses- 
sion, took great exception to what he 
described as a policy which was neither 
prudent nor safe—that of locking up a 
British army at the Equator. If, in 
our belief, our policy involved the locking 
up of a British army at the Equatcr, | 
shculd be very much disposed to agree 
with him. In our belief it involves 
nothing of the kind, for a great many 
changes have taken place since the right 
honourable Gentleman talked of smash- 
ing the Mahdi, and did not do it. The 
Egyptian Army has been enormously im- 
proved in discipline, in power, and in 
morale. The Dervish power, though still 
formidable, must have been discouraged 
and disheartened by defeats ; but what is 
perhaps more important than all, if you 
contrast the condition of affairs in the 
Soudan now with what it was in 1885, 
is this fact—that throughout the 
advance, since the expedition to Dongola 
was first undertaken, Sir Herbert 
Kitchener and his forces have been re- 
ceived with every manifestation of joy 


and friendly welcome by all the 
subject tribes. Those subject tribes, 
no doubt, had reason enough to 


complain of the old system of govern- 
ment of the pashas of Egypt. But they 
have found during the years that have 
passed that the government first of the 
Mahdi and then of the Khalifa was inii- 
nitely worse, and they welcome with joy 
anything which will tend to the com- 
plete abolition of the power of the 
Khalifa and the restoration of peace, 
security and trade to the country 
which they inhabit. That is not only 
true of the tribes in the valley of the 
Nile, but it is true also, as we have 
seen, of the tribes near Kassala, in the 
desert, and in the north-eastern Soudan ; 
and only recently we have received’ 
messages from tribes far south of Khar- 
toum praying that the assault on Khar- 
toum may not be long delayed, for the 
final destruction of the Mahdi’s power. 
Therefore I do not at all anticipate that 
it will be necessary to detain the large 
British force which will be employed in 
the assault on Khartoum for any length 
of time, either at Khartoum or in the 
Soudan ; and I think it probable—though, 
of course, no one can speak with certainty 
with regard to military contingencies— 
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that only a small portion of that force 
will be retained there after the power 
of the Khalifa has been finally broken, 
and even the stay of that portion at 
Khartoum or in the Soudan may be 
purely temporary, because we must re- 
member that the Egyptian Army at pre- 
sent is better than it was in the old days 
of Ismail Pasha. I remember when 
I was in Egypt myself, more than 
35 years ago, the journey to Khartoum 
and the neighbourhood of Khartoum was 
as safe as England itself, when the 
country was controlled solely by Egyp- 
tian troops, far inferior to the Egyptian 
forces of the present day, in the pay, of 
course, of the Egyptian Government. I 
ought to add, because the Committee 
will desire to have some information as 
to our policy in the future, that we do 
not contemplate the undertaking of any 
further military operations on a large 
scale, or involving any considerable ex- 
pense, for the recovery of the _ pro- 
vinces to the south of Khartoum. What 
we do anticipate is that expeditions may 
be made by the gunboat flotilla, which 
will be at the disposal of the Administra- 
tion, to free the waterway of the Nile 
from any interference with perfect 
freedom of commerce with the interior, so 
far as it can be carried on by that water- 
way. We hope that in that way and 
by the establishment of friendly rela- 
tions between the tribes to the south 
and the administration at Khartoum itself, 
it will be possible to open up these 
regions in a manner which will confer 
the greatest possible benefit upon Egypt 
and also upon this country. Of course, 
we have been told that in all this 
policy we are imposing upon Egypt 
a burden greater than Egypt can 
bear. I hardly think that the policy 
for the future, which I have sketched 
out, could be described as onerous 
to Egypt or dangerous or adven- 
turous in itself. But I know that the 
right honourable Gentleman the Member 
for West Monmouthshire has a very strong 
opinion upon this matter; that he has 
stated to the House that in his opinion 
it is not to the interest of Egypt, 
and that, in consequence of the Soudan 
policy, public works in Egypt have been 
‘suspended, and the development of the 
fellaheen. and the commercial and agri- 
cultural interests have suffered. I should 
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like to appeal from the right honourable 
Gentleman to a far greater and more im- 
partial authority on Egyptian affairs, 
and that is Lord Cromer’s Report. 
Honourable Members will find in the 
eighth page of Lord Cromer’s Report this 
statement of his views, which I shall 
venture to read to the Committee. - He 
says, referring to the reconquest of the 
Soudan— 
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“There can scarcely be two opinions on the 
point that it will be an unmixed blessing to 
the Egyptians when the matter is finally dis- 
posed of and when Egypt has acquired @ 
settled frontier, free from fear of Dervish in- 
vasion or incursion. For many years past the 
obvious necessity of dealing sooner or later 
with the Soudan question hes hung like a 
dead weight round the necks of all who had 
been responsible for the government of Egypt. 
It is, from the Egyptian point of view, well 
worth making some sacrifice in the direction 
of postponing reforms, which are avowedly 
desirable, in order to enable this weight to be 
removed. I hope and believe that the sacrifice 
will not be heavy, nor the postponement of 
much longer duration than it would have been 
had the Egyptian frontier remained at Wady 
Halfa.” 


Lord Cromer then goes on to say that— 


“In spite of the difficulties arising from 
recent events in the Soudan the steady pro- 
gress which has been characteristic of the last 
15 years has as yet received no sensible 
check.” 


Lord Cromer’s Report teems with evi- 
dence of the truth of the last passage 
which I have read. If honourable Mem- 
bers consider that insufficient expendi- 
ture is included in the Egyptian Budget 
for the present year, for necessary 
reforms and improvements in Egypt 
itself, I would refer them to what Lord 
Cromer states as to the action of the 
Caisse in this matter. The Caisse has 
to deal, as the Committee know, with the 
general reserve fund, which it may @e- 
vote to purposes which in its belief are 
useful for the government of the country 
and cannot otherwise be provided for. 
The fund is, of course, purely Egyptian 
money, and Lord Cromer states that at 
the date of his Report the Caisse has 
made special grants from this fund of 
£E530,000 for the construction of two 
great weirs in Lower Egypt, ££254,000 
for drainage purposes, £E100,000 for new 
material for Egyptian railways, and 
£E70,000 for improving prisons, hospitals, 
and schools. I think all that shows that 
improvement in Egypt has by no means 
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stopped in consequence of the Soudan 
expenditure. ‘But, further, has the debt 
of Egypt been increased in the last year? 
What does Lord Cromer say? He 
says that, in spite of the expenses 
of the Soudan expedition, the aggre- 
gate indebtedness of Egypt has been 
decreased by £E229,000 during the 
year 1897, exclusive of the reductions 
which were effected by sales of property. 
I think I have given the right honourable 
Gentleman a sufficient answer from Lord 
Cromer’s Report to his allegations that 
the development of the interests of Egypt 
proper has suffered by the expedition 
into the Soudan. Now, Sir, I come 
to the present financial needs in this 
matter. The whole of the Soudan expen- 
diture has been provided for, as the 
accounts in Lord Cromer’s Report show, 
up to the end of the year 1897, and, fur- 
ther, ordinary military and civil expendi- 
ture in the Soudanese provinces, to the 
extent of a net sum of £E213,000, 
including the occupation of Kassala, 
has been provided for in the ordi- 
nary Budget of 1898. But no 
provision has been made in the 
accounts which have been published for 
the expenditure consequent upon the re- 
inforcement of the Egyptian Army by 
British troops early in the present year—- 
those trocps who arrived just in time to 
take part in the battle of Atbara—or for 
the further reinforcement which will be 
sent to aid in the capture of Khartoum. 
We have gone carefully into the probable 
cost of these further operations, in con- 
sultation with Lord Cromer, Sir Herbert 
Kitchener, and the military authorities, 
and I have had the advantage of some 
communication with Sir Elwin Palmer, 
the financial adviser of the Egyptian 
Government, who happens now to be in 
England. Of course, it is impossible to 
lay down any very definite estimate with 
regard to military operations; no one 
can foresee the contingencies that 
may arise. But, assuming those opera- 
tions to be conducted in the manner in 
which they have hitherto been con- 
ducted, and with the success that 
has hitherto attended them — and 
I think that is not an_ unreason- 
able assumption—the authorities whom 
I have named estimate that the addi- 
tional cost required should not exceed 
some £750,000. The arrangement will 


Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
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be that the whole cost of the matter will 
be borne by the Egyptian Government, 
and it will be controlled by Sir Herbert 
Kitchener, the Sirdar. In the sum I 
have named is included the charge for 
sea transport and other transport of 
the British troops from Malta, or Gib- 
raltar, as the case may be, to Assouan and 
the Soudan. Sir, as I have said, that is 
the Estimate that has been framed, and 
Lord Cromer and Sir Elwin Palmer 
agree with me in considering that 
if we remit the loan which was 
made to the Egyptian Government, of 
£798,000, in the early part of 1897, the 
Egyptian Government will be well able 
to provide all that is necessary for the 
purpose. I may explain, perhaps, that 
the fact of that loan deprived the Egyp- 


| tian Government to that extent of their 


ordinary borrowing powers. The 
Committee are probably aware that 
the borrowing powers which the 


Egyptian Government, like any other 
Government, possesses for the ordinary 
provision of ways and means are, in their 
case, limited to a million, and if they 
wanted to provide ordinary ways and 
means by the issue of Treasury Bills they 
could not exceed a million. By the fact 
that they accepted the sum of £800,000 
from us, as a loan, they were deprived to 
that extent of their borrowing powers, 
which were really reduced to £200,000. 
Therefore it has been, I believe, some 
slight inconvenience to them with regard 
to their ordinary expenditure, but fur- 
ther of course the effect of treating this 
advance of £798,000 as a loan has been, 
as Lord Cromer’s Report shows, to cause 
a deficiency in the special reserve fund, 
which is at the disposal of the Egyptian 
Government, of £E571,000. That defi- 
ciency will be turned into a_ surplus, 
which will be added to in the course of 
the coming 12 months by the surplus of 
the year, which may be fairly anticipated 
from the ordinary revenue, and the 
Egyptian Government will also receive 
from other sources considerable amounts 
under arrangements which they have 
recently been able to make. The net 
result will be that if this is no longer 
treated as a loan, but as a free grant, the 
Egyptian Government will be perfectly 
well able to bear all the expenditure 
we have any reason to anticipate without 
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any further aid. Sir, perhaps I should 
explain to the Committee how this ad- 
vance was made. It was voted by Par- 
liament as an ordinary grant in aid to 
the Egyptian Government; £798,000 
was voted in all, of which £528,000 was 
in order to enable the Egyptian Govern- 
ment to repay the advance which had 


been made by the Caisse towards 
the expenses of the Dongola _ ex- 
pedition, and £270,000 was for the 
purchase of material for the 
railway from Wady Halfa to Abu 


Hamed, which has since been completed. 
Well, the Egyptian Government accepted 
this as a loan on current account, bear- 
ing interest of 2? per cent. to be 
gradually reduced by the application of 
any surplus arising from Dongola or the 
Soudan after the expenses of administra- 
tion had been defrayed, and so much 
of the free surplus of the revenues of 
Egypt as might be annually agreed upon. 
Nothing has since been repaid, as the 
Committee are aware. That was the 
action of the Egyptian Government in 
concert with Her Majesty’s Government, 
but so far as Parliament is concerned it 
was voted in the ordinary way of a grant 
in aid, as a free grant, and there is 
nothing in the record of the Vote, or in 
the Appropriation Act which sanctioned 
that Vote, to show that it was a loan at 
all. Therefore it would be technically 
possible for Her Majesty’s Government to 
remit this loan and to inform the 
Egyptian Government that it need not 
be repaid; but, as the Committee will 
remember, I stated to Parliament that it 
was a loan, and I read the terms on 
which that loan would be made. We 
have therefore thought it only right to 
bring the matter before the House and 
to propose a Resolution that it is not 
expedient that the grant should be 
repaid, which I shall presently move, in 
order that we may have the authority of 
the House for our action, although, tech- 
nically, I believe no authority is required, 
and, further, that honourable Members 
may have an opportunity of expressing 
their views on the whole subject, and on 
the policy we have pursued. Sir, I do 
not think anyone will grudge this remis- 
sion of the loan. I am not aware that 
anyone supported our policy in 1897 
because they considered that it was a 
loan and not a free grant. On the con- 
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trary, I remember perfectly well the 
right honourable Gentleman the Member 
for Montrose, when I spoke of our policy 
as a philanthropic policy, to be supported 
by this House, because of the enormous 
blessings it would confer upon a popula- 
tion which has been subjected to the 
most barbarous despotism—the answer 
of the right honourable Gentleman to 
me was this— 
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“Oh yes, your philanthropy is all very 
well; I admit that it is philanthropic, but 
you ought not to make other people pay tor 


the philanthropy which you desire t¢ 
practise.” 
If this is treated as a free grant, 


and if we also bear in mind the other 
expenditure which has been incurred, 
notably the expenses, which we paid, of 
garrisoning Suakim by Indian troops, 
what it will amount to will be this: that 
our contribution, so far as we can at 
present anticipate, to the capture of 
Khartoum and the final smashing of the 
Khalifa will be a little short of a million. 
Those of us who remember that in 
1885 four millions and a half were 
wasted in the Soudan for nothing at ail 
will not, I think, consider a million a 
large contribution towards such a result. 


| But if any credit be attached to anyone 
| for that result, I do not desire to claim 





it on behalf of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment ; I do claim it for, and I think the 
country will give it to, those men who 
have represented us in Egypt, who 
have added a fresh garland of laurels 
to the garland already won there by 
many of our countrymen by the skill and 
vigour and foresight with which, from 
the very inception of this enterprise, 
they have prosecuted it to the success 
which it has achieved, and with which 
they will, I believe, prosecute it to the 
final conclusion. I beg to move— 


“That it is expedient that the grant-in aid 
of £798,802 to the Government of His High- 
ness the Khedive should not be repaid.” 


*Srr W. HARCOURT (Monmouthshire, 
W.): I do not rise for the purpose of 
discussing over again the whole policy of 
Her Majesty’s Government in these ex- 
peditions. The Motion to-day is a finan- 
cial Motion, and I desire to call attention 
to the finance, which is always an im- 
portant matter, which is proposed by 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer. The 
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Chancellor of the Exchequer has been 
good enough to say that gentlemen on 
this side of the House had changed their 
views upon this matter. I was not at 
all aware that we had changed our views. 


*Toe CHANCELLOR or tHe EXCHE- 
QUER: I did not say that. 


*Sm W. HARCOURT: Well, at all 
events, the right honourable Gentleman 
said something about predictions. There 
there is an old proverb, “ People who live 
in glass houses should not throw stones.” 
I should have been very glad if in regard 
to these matters the predictions of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer from the 
commencement of this business had been 
fulfilled. In the year 1896, when this 
policy first began, the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer was challenged by my right 
honourable Friend the Member for Wol- 
verhampton, who then said that “if the 
Committee thought that Egypt was going 
to pay when all is done they would be 
very gravely disappointed; sooner or 
later England would have to pay for the 
policy which had been voted was theirs, 
and the‘initiative was theirs.” Well, 
that seemed, I think, to be a very sound 
statement, and after the lapse of two 
years that it is a statement that has 
been verified by the proposals and by 
the action of the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer. The Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer then denied that proposition alto- 
gether. He said “it was not an English 
expedition ; that the Egyptian Govern- 
ment had undertaken the expedition.” 
That was the policy as it was introduced to 
the House of Commons and the country. 
When my right honourable Friend said 
it was the policy of England, and that 
England would ultimately have to pay 
for it, the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
said— 


“The Egyptian Government have under- 
taken this expedition with their own forces 
and at their own cost. It is probable that 
some charge may be imposed upon us in con- 
nection with the despatch of special service 
officers and the employment of the British 
troops now in Egypt, but I, at any rate, have 
no reason to anticipate that any of the terrible 
prognostications of the right honourable Gen- 
tleman will be fulfilled.” 


That was the view in 1896. Then in 

1897 the Chancellor of the Exchequer was 

still predicting and stating what was the 
Sir W. Harcourt. 
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policy of the Government on this sub- 
ject. He has to-night enlarged very 
much upon the resources of Egypt, how 
they are improved, how these great ex- 
peditions are going to be highly re- 
munerative ; and consequently, of course, 
we may expect that Egypt will have no 
difficulty whatever in carrying out this 
expedition, which is an Egyptian expedi- 
tion, at its own cost, out of its own abun- 
dant resources. Sir, the right honourable 
Gentleman referred to a speech of mine in 
which I pointed out at that time, on the 
authority of the statements that had been 
made public, that it had been necessary, 
in consequence of these expeditions, to 
suspend the plans for the irrigation of 
the Nile. I believe since that time some 
accommodation has been made which 
has enabled that to be done to a greater 
extent than at the moment of which I 
speak. That is noi the only reference in 
the speech. The right honourable 
Gentleman quoted the great authority 
of Lord Cromer, who, he said, quite truly, 
was a greater authority than I am. I am 
now going to quote on the question of 
finance a greater authority than I can 
pretend to be—that is the present Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer; and I quote 
from a speech which he made, in which 
he stated that “if it was only a question 
of the interests of Envland he should wish 
that we were not in Egypt.” He has not 
referred to that at all to-night. He 
simply deals with the benefits which he 
believes will accrue to Egypt from these 
expeditions ; and therefore, when in 1896 
this policy was launched, not as an Eng- 
lish policy, but as an Egyptian policy, 
when we were assured at its commence- 
ment that it would be carried out at 
the cost of Egypt, and that the whole 
military conduct of the expedition would 
be in Egyptian hands. It is in the hands 
of that distinguished and able general, 
Sir Herbert Kitchener, and I would say 
the right honourable Gentleman is quite 
right when he said there would be on this 
side of the House no disparagement of the 
extraordinary ability, skill, and conduct 
which Sir Herbert Kitchener has dis- 
played. Upon the subject of the adminis- 
tration of Egypt by Lord Cromer, Sir, I 
think there will be no difference of 
opinion. The very essence of all these 
declarations was that this expedition was 
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to be an Egyptian expedition at the cost 
of Egypt. The position which Lord 
Cromer holds in Egypt, and the position 
which Sir Herbert Kitchener, the Sirdar, 
holds show that it is not an English ex- 
pedition, but that it is an Egyptian 
expedition. What I have spoken of 
now was in 1896; but last year, in 1897, 
the right honourable Gentleman came 
forward, and, still adhering to the view 
that it was an Egyptian expedition, pro- 
posed a Vote—technically, it is irue, in 
the form of a grant-in-aid—he felt, as I 
am sure he would feel, that in dealing 
with this matter he could not treat it «s 
‘such, because he recommended it to tke 
House of Commons as a loan. The 
right honourable Gentleman has no de- 
sire, I am sure, to take any advantage 
of the technical form in which the V+te 
was proposed. 


*Tue CHANCELLOR or tue EXOHE- 
‘QUER : I intended to explain that. 


*Sir W. HARCOURT: I was quite sure 
of that. So I understood from the 
right honourable Gentleman. The sub- 
stance of the thing is contained in the 
statement of the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer when he was proposing that Vote. 
He says this— 


‘The terms upon which we have made the 
advances are these. We have made an agree- 
ment with the Egyptian Government that 
while the advance is outstanding—and in the 
advances are these: We have made an agree- 
the Estimates, to which I will subsequently 
allude—while the advance is outstanding they 
shall pay 23 per cent. interest on the money, 
being the same rate paid on our own funds, 
and that it shall rest with the two Govern- 
ments from time to time to agree as to the 
repayment by the Egyptian Government of 
the capital sum by such instalments as may 
be found possible and convenient. The 
Egyptian Government have willingly accepted 
that proposal.” 


Now, Sir, we have this statement by the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, that this 
was to be an Egyptian expedition, carried 
cn at the expense of Egypt, and in con- 
sequence of matters, to which I need not 
refer, but which played a considerable 
part in that Debate—in consequence of 
what, I think, the right honourable 
Gentleman described as being worried 
by Russia and France—this advance in 
the form of a loan was made. But mark, 
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that advance in the form of a loan of 
money was ultimately to go to the Eng- 
lish Exchequer, and be employed in the 
reduction of the English debt. Then tae 
right honourable Gentleman comes for- 
ward now and says, “Though I have 
taken that money on the representa- 
tion that it was to be a loan only, which 
would ultimately come into the English 
Exchequer, and therefore be no charge 
upon the British taxpayer, I now propose 
to remit that loan.” Well, Sir, the right 
honourable Gentleman says that this ‘is 
the very last demand that he is likely to 
make in respect of this expedition. He 
read to us what I thought was a very care- 
fully prepared sentence, which contained 
the pledge that the expedition was not to 
go beyond Khartoum, It seemed to m2. 
as if the sentence had been very well 
considered and largely debated in the 
Cabinet ; and Iremember in the very first 
Debate on these subjects, when we sug- 
gested that the expedition would go to 
Khartoum, there was a sort of rejection 
in a rather horrified sceptism by the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer of the very 
notion of going to Khartoum at all. 


*Tue CHANCELLOR or tue EXOHE- 
QUER: That particular expedition. 
*Sir W. HARCOURT: Well, is it then 
only to this particular expedition that 
the right honourable Gentleman’s pledge 
is to be applied? Are the predictions of 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer to be 
equally fallacious, and his conversion to be 
as annual as it has proved to be in the 
past two years? He says: “Oh, no; we 
are going to smash the Mahdi at Khar- 
toum, and we are going to do it very 
cheap. It is only going to cost £750,000, 
and though this is only a remission of 
loans, there are to be no loans here- 
after, and no grants in aid hereafter, and 
the British taxpayer will never be charged 
with anything more hereafter. It is an 
Egyptian expedition; it is an Egyptian 
policy, for Egyptian advantage.” The 
vanity of human hopes in the case of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, when he 
undertakes, as I said, to make a military 
eccupation of the Equator, is not likely 
to be better fulfilled in the future than 
in the past. This is a most remarkabie 
transaction. The right honourable 
Gentleman must forgive me if he regards 
me as rather a financial prude in 
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this matter. I do not like the notion cf 
a Chancellor of the Exchequer coming 
down one year to get a loan. to supply an 
expedition, and then next year to come 
down and say: Oh! we will turn it into 
a grant in aid. I read a speech of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer—I thought 
it a very sensible speech—made in the 
City to the bankers, in which he ex- 
pressed some disinclination to be the 
lender to uncivilised people—I forget the 
exact words—but I think they would have 
included the inhabitants of the Equator. 
Those financial statements were extremely 
sound, but it surprises me that he had, 
within a few days of that speech, to come 
down to turn this loan into a grant in 
aid. I can only say that I take quite as 
much objection to grants in aid for pur- 
poses of that kind as I have to loans 
for the purposes of the inhabitants of the 
Equator. Sir, the real question is, what 
is the liability you are proposing to 
undertake in this matter? The Chancel- 
lor of the Exchequer tells us that he 
thinks that this occupation of Khartown 
and the districts in the neighbourhood 
of Khartoum is only to be temporary. 
He said he would agree with me that 
in the condition of Europe as it is, to lock 
up British forces in districts of that 
character and at that distance, with our 
limited Army, was not and is not 
a good or wise policy. He agrees 
with that opinion, and he says we shall 
never do anything of that kind. The 
troops are only to remain there, I sup- 
pose, for this autumn, and then to be 


withdrawn; the British troops are 
not to remain there. Only the 
Egyptian troops, on which ke has 


entire reliance, are to be left there. 
1 do not know how many loans or grants 
in aid we are going to give to the Egyp- 
tian troops left in Khartoum, but all we 
can now do is to protest against this 
policy. Upon this occasion, as to the 
financial Motion made by the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, I must pronounce it to 
be in form absolutely unsound, and one 
against which I must enter my protest. 
You have no right to impose a grant of 
this kind upon the British taxpayer. In 
view of the allegation—no doubt the 
well-founded and bond-fide allegation— 
of the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
last year that this money was to 


Sir W. Harcourt. 
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be a loan, and was not to be 
charged on the British taxpayer, but 
was to be repaid, for the right 
honourable Gentleman to come down in 
the next year and propose to make the 
loan a grant in aid I do not think is 
sound finance. On the contrary, I think 
it is pregnant with great danger for the 
future to pursue a course of that charac 
ter. Now what is the course which the 
right honourable Gentleman might have 
pursued, and which I think he ought to 
have pursued? He ought to have left 
the loan as it stood upon the allegation 
of last year, and come forward in his 
Budget this year, and said, “We 
are going to Khartoum, and it is going 
to cost £750,000 or £1,000,000, and I 
say I think the British Exchequer ought 
to contribute to this expedition ;” and 
so dealt with it as part of the finances 
of the year.’ That would have been 
sound, straightforward finance. It is 
telling the House of Commons what 
you are going to do, how you are going 
to do it, and charging the cost in a 
bond-fide, straightforward manner upon 
the taxation of the year. But to make 
it no part of your general financial ar- 
rangements, to come forward in June 
with this indirect method of obtaining 
the money by turning into a grant in 
aid that which was given upon the repre- 
sentation that it was to be a loan, is 
not, in my opinion, a proper way of deal- 
ing with the finances of this country, and 
I must enter my protest against it alto- 
gether. 


Mr. GIBSON BOWLES (Lynn Regis) : 
I think, Sir, that undoubtedly all those 
who have followed these proceedings 
must agree that one of the foremost 
objects of any Egyptian statesman must 
be the reconquest of Khartoum. That 
is certain, and I for one am not pre 
pared to think that under proper condi- 
tions England will object to it. But there 
are two things which I cannot quite 
understand. First of all, the right 
honourable Gentleman the Member for 
West Monmouthshire says the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer ought to have 
dealt with this money in his Budget for 
the year. But, Sir, it was a supplemen- 
tal Estimate last year, so that the course 
suggested by the right honourable Gentle- 
man would not have been _possible-. 
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What, however, I still less understand is 
the case, or rather the absence of a case, 
made out by the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, and the entire reversal of the 
proposal he made to this House in 
February last year. Sir, when I came 
down here to-day I anticipated that 
the right honourable Gentleman intended 
to move, as he had moved, that this | 
debt should not be paid ; but, as a further | 
reason for that proposal, I expected him | 
to make it in the language of the Stand- | 
ing Order 59, which I think would be) 
applicable in this case, and which pro-| 
vides that the House shall not receive | 
a proposal for compounding any sum of 
money owing to the Crown, upon any 
branch of the revenue, without a certi- 
ficate from the proper officer, “stating 
the debt, what prosecutions have been 
made for the recovery ef such debt, and 
setting forth how much the petitioner 
and his security are able to satisfy 
thereof.” That, Sir, is the sort of ian- 
guage I expected the right honourable 
Gentleman to use; but, Sir, quite the 
contrary. The right honourable Gentle 
man draws a most roseate picture of the 
finances of Egypt in view of the future, 
and of her enormous prosperity, and 
having done so in a manner to make the 
mouth water of any Chancellor of the 
Exchequer he ends with a proposal that 
we should forgive this debt of £800,000. 
Well, Sir, he proposes at the same time 
to commit England in Egypt to a much 
larger extent than has ever been done 
before. The right honourable Gentle 
man opposite reminded him that in 1896 
he said this was a purely Egyptian ex- 
pedition, carried out by Egyptian troops 





and Egyptian money, but now the 
Egyptian troops are outnumbered 


by British troops, and we might fancy 
that Egypt was not in the affair at all; 
and, in addition to that, the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer tells us that a larger 
quantity of British troops are to be em- 
ployed in the annexation of Khartoum 
than have ever been employed before. 
So that, while he tells us that the burden 
is not greater than Egypt can bear, and 
that it would not be onerous, he at the 
same time, forsooth, makes his proposal 
that we should forgive this debt. To 
me that is perfectly incomprehensible. 
But what is still more incomprehensible 
is that part of the speech of the right 
honourable Gentleman which was taken 
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up with one of those irruptions by an 
unaccustomed Minister into other De 
partments than his own, which he him- 
self deprecated in a recent speech. No 
doubt he had another Minister in his 
mind when he was making that speech, 
but he has given us a striking example 
of the accidental and casual irruption 
by a Minister into a Department which is 
not his own, because the right honourable 
Gentleman not only irrupted into foreign 
affairs, but he irrupted into strategy. 
I almost thought I was listening to a 
field marshal when he explained the 
method by which the advance to Khar- 
toum ought to be made, and the way in 
which the gunboats should be sent up the 
Nile to the farther reaches of those 
waters. Well, now, Sir, this grant was 
moved for in February, 1897, and it was 
moved for on the ground that the mixed 
tribunal in Egypt had decided that 
Egypt herself could not pay the expense. 
But here is a point on which I really 
trust the right honourable Gentleman 
will now give us some explanation. The 
right honourable Gentleman on that oc- 
casion absolutely derided the mixed 
tribunal which had given that financial 
decision. He said it was almost absurd, 
and he further told this House that it 
was time to reconsider the Convention, 
and I suppose. he meant also the conduct 
of the tribunal—certainly that some 
alteration would have to be made, and it 
would have to be considered whether 
it should be allowed to interfere with the 
finances of Egypt and the financial rela- 
tions between Egypt and England. Now, 
Sir, has that reconsideration taken place? 
If so, what is the effect? Has the right 
honourable Gentleman been defeated in 
his attempt to reconstitute this tribunal 
which decided against him last year? 
Has he succeeded or has he failed? He 
must have given up the mixed tribunal 
as a bad job, and eventualiy concluded 
that he must accept the position of last 
year, and the outcome of his decision is 
that we must let them off this debt. 


*Tue CHANCELLOR or ine EX- 
CHEQUER: The Commission is still 
sitting. 

Mr. GIBSON BOWLES: Oh, very 
well; then I think the proposal of the 
right honourable Gentleman is prema- 
ture. If the Commission is sitting now, 
the mixed tribunal may yet have to 
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reconsider its conduct last year, and may 
decide that Egypt had a right, after all, 
to expend this money; and in that case 
there is no necessity for the right 
honourable Gentleman to propose this 
remission. 


large If the matter is 
not yet concluded, then I say this 
proposal is altogether premature in 


being brought before the House now. 
The right honourable Gentleman opposite 
has quoted some of the words of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer in making 
this Motion last year, and I feel it neces- 
sary to quote some others, because I 
think the House will scarcely believe that 
a suggestion was made from those 
Benches that this loan very likely would 
not be repaid, and that England would 
probably, in fact, have to pay it herself ; 
as, indeed, the Chancellor of the Exche- 
‘quer now proposes. But what was the 
answer which the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer then made to that suggestion? 
Why, Sir, he scouted the whole sugges- 
tion. He said— 


“The honourable. Member for Northampton 
will probably find fault with me for advancing 
the money on too easy terms. 

“Mr. Labouchere: No. 

“He may say there is no technical security. 
That is perfectly true. Owing to their finan- 
cial fetters the Egyptian Government are 
unable to give any such technical security. 
But we have the word of the Egyptian Govern- 
ment, which we trust, and we have this 
further fact—that we in occupation cf 


Egypt.” 


are 


‘So that the right honourable Gentleman 
told us we need be under no fear as to 
this loan being repaid, which now he says 
cannot be repaid; or, rather, which he 
‘Says can be repaid, but is not to be re- 
paid—because he says Egypt is very 
greatly more prosperous than she was 
when he spoke those words. Last year 
he said in effect— 


“We have no technical security, but we 
have a real, good, valuable security that we 
trust. We have the word of Egypt, and, in 
fact, we are in occupation of Egypt—we are 
the man in possession; and if Egypt makes 
any difficulty about repaying this loan, we can 
take some steps.” 


I do not know what, perhaps the annexa- 
tion of the taxes on the Customs— 
“to repay ourselves.” 


‘That was the answer the right honourable 
‘Gentleman made; but that is not all. 


Mr. Gibson Bowles. 


{COMMONS} 
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The right honourable Gentleman told us 
in that famous phrase which we all so 
much admired, that this country was not 
going to be “worried” out of its policy 
by any other country. Everybody ad- 
mires that phrase of the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer. But the speech of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer on that occa- 
sion paled before the speech of the right 
honourable Gentleman the Under Secre- 
tary for Foreign Affairs. Sir, when I 
spoke once before, the Under Secretary 
of State said the least dull part of my 
speech consisted of quotations from his. 
So he said with characteristic modesty, 
but that will not deter me from giving 
other quotations from one of his speeches, 
and I hope he will likethem. The Under 
Secretary of State gave a description of 
the resources of the country to which we 
were asked to make this loan, which 
we are now requested to forgive. He 
said— 


“The right honourable Gentleman has asked 
whether these advances to the Egyptian 
Government are ever going to be repaid; and 
he said we shall not be able to obtain repay- 
ment without starving the Egyptian Govern- 
ment. There seems to prevail an idea among 
some honourable Members that the Exchequer 
of the Egyptian Government is in an im- 
poverished and depleted condition. What are 
the facts? What are the financial resources 
at the disposal of the Egyptian Government? 
They have, in the first place, a reserve fund— 
through the successful conversion of some 
parts of the debt in 1890, and from the 
interest on the money thus accumulated, of 
£2,305,000. They have, further, a general 
reserve fund, constituted by the decree of 


| 1888, which, at the present moment, after 


deducting liabilities, shows a _ surplus of 
£2,235,000; and, finally, there is a special 
reserve fund, in which there is at the present 
moment a sum of £255,000; ” 


making a total altogether of resources 
in the hands of the Egyptian Government 
of £4,795,000. Then the right honour- 
able Gentleman went on to say— 


“This is the impoverished Government 
which we are alleged to be starving, and to 
which ”—— 


and here comes the point— 

“we are making an advance that cannot be 
repaid.” 

So that we see that, like the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, the Under Secretary 
for Foreign Affairs absolutely ridiculed 
the notion that there would be any diffi- 
culty at all on the part of Egypt in 
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repaying the £800,000. And there was 
one other great passage in the speech of 
the Under Secretary of State. He re 
marked— 


“The right honourable Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for Montrose went on to say ‘Why do 
you not pay this sum yourself?’ I do not 
know whether that is a serious question. I 
noticed it did not excite a single cheer on his 
own side of the House, and [ do not think 
it would have been received with enthusiasm 
upon either side.” 


Now mark this— 


“So long as the Egyptian Government are 
willing and anxious to pay.” 


They are more prosperous this year, and 
probably more willing and anxious to 
pay ut for this tyrannical Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, who will not allow them 
to pay; for, so far as I can see, there 
is no other reason. 

“So long,” said the right honourable Gentle- 
man, “as the Egyptian Government are willing 
and anxious to pay, I do not think we need 
needlessly disturb susceptibilities here by dis- 
cussing whether or not we should pay.” 


Well, now, Sir, I say that picture of the 
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the contribution of this country towards. 
the recapture of Khartoum would be less 
than £1,000,000, including this 
£800,000, and about £145,000, I think 
it is, which the House voted for the ex- 
penditure on the Indian garrisons. 


Mr. GIBSON BOWLES: I now under- 
stand. In my opinion it is absolutely 
necessary for various reasons that Khar- 
toum should be again a province of 
Egypt; but should the reconquest 
be made wholly or even largely at the 
expense of England! Are we to keep. 


Khartoum for nothing, and to pay 
either all, or a large part, of the 
expenditure! If that be the  pro- 
posal, it seems to wme_ entirely 
unreasonable. If it were a _ British 
possession, then I could well under- 
stand our undertaking the expense 


of the reconquest of Khartoum ; but, in- 
asmuch as our possession of Egypt is that 
purely of leaseholders, at the will, one 
might almost say, of the Powers, insomuch 
as we have undertaken that in Egypt we 
will neither gain nor seek any advantages 
for ourselves that are not shared abso- 








financial position of Egypt, added | lutely and completely by every other 
to the.picture given us this even- | Power, - and inasmuch as even the 
ing by the Chancellor of the Ex-| canal itself has been placed by the 
chequer, absolutely deprives him of| Convention of 1888 in such a posi- 
all justification for the Motion which | tion that, apparently, if we were 
he has placed before the MHouse.| a war with China and Russia, we 


Egypt willing and anxious to pay! 
Egypt with overflowing coffers last year, 
and with coffers still more overflowing 
this year, and yet, in spite of her willing- 
ness to pay, in spite of her anxiety, in 
spite of the overflowing coffers, the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer comes down here 
as though he were representing a miser- 
able and impoverished land, unable to 
pay this debt of £800,000. I do not 
understand it, and he has given no argu- 
ment in support of the proposal at 
present. But, perhaps, as he has under- 
taken to fight the battle of the Under 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
the Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs will fight the battle of the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer. I do not quite 
gather from the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer whether this country is liable 
for another million, or only for another 
£200,000. 


*THe CHANCELLOR or tne EX- 
CHEQUER: ,I stated that altogether 





| should, we being in the occupation of 
Egypt, have to allow a Russian vessel to 
sail through the canal that would attack 
our fleet at China—inasmuch as we are 
in this strange and anomalous position 
in Egypt, I do not think we ought to be 
asked to remita large part of this loan. 
It seems to me that before the House is 











asked to forego the repayment of the 
loan some grounds at least should be 
shown to us that Egypt is unable to re- 
pay it. No ground has been shown, 
either ‘political or financial, why this 
country should be asked to pay this: 
£800,000, and I therefore think it is 
extremely difficult to support the pro- 
posal of the right honourable Gentleman. 


*Mr. JOHN ELLIS (Nottingham, Rush- 
cliffe): I have listened with interest to 
the proposal made by the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer. I must say that if he 
had been speaking to an Egyptian Par- 
liament, instead of to the British Parlia-- 
ment, I could well have understood what 
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he said. As I listened to his speech the 
question ran through my mind as to 
what reason he would give why the tax- 
payers of the United Kingdom should 
remit this loan of £800,000, but 
the reason never came. He gave 
a very glowing picture of the condition 
of Egypt, but I am perfectly certain 
that he would not deny for a moment 
that every penny spent by the Egyptian 
Government in the invasion of the 
Soudan has been so much money taken 
from the most urgent and beneficial re- 
forms in Egypt itself. The Chancellor 


of the Exchequer endeavoured to 
minimise what he called the next 
step. He told us—and I listened 


to the speech with very great satis- 
faction as being almost the first 
statement of the policy we have had on 
the subject—that the Government have 
no intention whatever, as I gathered, of 
taking any steps to conquer certain pro- 
vinces of the Soudan. Well, so far so good. 
But I am bound to say, Mr. Lowther, that 
I fail entirely to gather any adequate 
reason why the ratepayers of the United 
Kingdom are to be called upon to remit 


this loan. This proposal raises, of 
course, the question of the whole policy 
of the Government in the Soudan. I 


am not going to detain the Committee 
at length, but I will endeavour to ex- 
press my opinion on that point, since 
circumstances naturally called my atten- 
tion to the subject last winter when 
I was in Egypt. I returned from 
Egypt feeling that the termination 
of the occupation of Egypt was not a 
‘question of practical politics. I returned 
with a rooted conviction and the strongest 
possible feeling that this incursion into 
the Soudan, with the exception of very 
narrow limits—of which I will speak in 
a moment—had been to Egypt most 
disastrous, for it has taken the minds of 
those who are responsible for the govern- 
ment of Egypt off other questions, and 
has postponed reforms which are ex- 
tremely desirable. We have had no 
statement from the Government why the 
policy of Lord Salisbury, so clearly laid 
down by him in 1888, has been departed 
from. I will not dwell upon the military 
aspect of the matter except to recall one 
event, the importance of which looms 
much larger in Egypt than in this House, 
and that is the invasion of Egypt by the 


Mr. J. E. Ellis. 
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followers of the Mahdi in 1889. They 
were absolutely defeated and routed, no: 
by the assistance of British troops, but 
by the Egyptian Army under the leader- 
ship of the then Sir Francis Grenfell. 
From that day to this the idea of the 
invasion of the Dervishes on any practical 
scale has been treated as absolutely 
chimerical. There has been no practical 
danger since. Now, what is the position 
now? In 1896, after years of peace— 
1891, 1892, 1893, 1894, and 1895—a 
new policy was started. Lord Cromer 
remarked in a Report which he wrore 
on the 3rd of February, 1896, “the 
Dervishes maintain a strictly defensive 
attitude.” The Under Secretary of State 
for Foreign Affairs came down to this 
House on the 16th of March, 1896, and 
in reply to a question by the Leader of 
the Opposition, unfolded a new policy. -- 
a policy of the invasion of the Soudan, 
and placed it upon three bases. He 
said it was (1) to protect the frontier of 
Egypt ; (2) to form a granary for Egypt 
in Dongola; and (3) to assist the 
Italians. In relation to that the rigbi 
honourable Gentleman read three some- 
what panic-stricken telegrams. He made 
statements which turned out to be quite 
chimerical. As to Dongola, I may re- 
mind the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
that a special report has been published, 
containing a most lamentable account of 
the Province of Dongola. Dongola is a 
wild waste, the male population is 
almost extinct, and therefore for a very 
considerable time the province of Don- 
gola, even under the most capable ad- 
ministration, cannot add anything to 
the riches of Egypt. Turning to the 
military aspect of the advance, nobody 


can admire more than I do, put- 
ting aside the question of killing 


and wounding, the precision and ad- 
mirable method in which the military 
operations have been carried on, and 
which have been largely due to the fact 
that the Sirdar has kept his own counsel. 
Coming to the political aspect, I say 
no reason has been given for the de- 
parture from Lord Salsbury’s deciara- 
tion in 1888. His words were, and it is 
vital to bear them in mind— 

“We do not depart in any degree from the 
policy of leaving the Soudan. As to the obli- 
gation which the noble and gallant Earl would 
impose on us, the duty of restoring it could 
only be carried out by a large and costly expedi- 
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tion entailing an enormous sacrifice of blood 
and treasure, and for the present a continuous 
expenditure, which I do not think the people 
of this country would sanction.” 


I ask, what reason has been given to the 
House of Commons for departing from 
this policy! In 1896 the Secretary of 
State for the Colonies spoke, and he gave 
some indication of what our policy was 
to be. Then, the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer said last year that our policy 
was limited. The House of Commons 
has been called upon to vote sums of 
money under what I call a_ limited 
liability policy. But I ask, what British 
interest will be served by this incursion 
into the Soudan? Where do the inte- 
rests of our constituents come in in this 
matter! That is the question I wish to 


drive home to the Committee. This is, 
as I take it, a policy of aggression. It 
cannot be called a policy of defence. It 


is not necessary for us to secure Egypt. 
It is a policy, I submit, which is puni- 
tive, and similar to what took place in 
1884. I certainly do think that the 
Committee have been somewhat unfairly 
treated in the matter of procedure. The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer took some 
credit to himself for having made this 
Motion at all, hinting that it was not 
really needful. But I respectfully join 
issue with him there. He will find no- 
thing in our procedure which is more care- 
fully framed than the system which deals 
with the expenditure of the taxpayers’ 
money. In 1864 it was laid down that 
it was necessary to submit to the Com- 
mittee of Supply the Resolution to remit 
a loan. I say that the right honourable 
Gentleman ought not, therefore, to take 
credit to himself for the way in which 
this matter has been brought before the 
House. We ought to have had some 
notice of it. There should have been 
in the notice of Motion some indication 
of the nature of the Resolution which 
the right honourable Gentleman was 
going to propose. In my humble judg- 
ment, these financial resolutions ought 
themselves to appear on the Paper. They 
involve grave issues. Why, only this 
year, the right honourable Gentleman 
himself withdrew a financial resolution 
in connection with the Irish Local 
Government Bill. As regards finance, as 
I understand it, the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer has committed himself to the 
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assertion that this £800,000 is the only 
sum we shall be called upon to pay: 


Mr. DILLON: No, no. 


*Mr. J. ELLIS: I understood the right 

honourable Gentleman committed him- 
self to that, but as we are in Committee 
perhaps I may put to him the specific 
question. 


(Remission of Loan). 





*THe CHANCELLOR or tHe EX- 
CHEQUER: No one can foresee what 
may ultimately happen ; but, having con- 
sulted the best authorities at hand, that 
is the sum which I am told will suffice. 


*Mr. J. ELLIS: I am obliged for the 
answer which I understand is the best 
the right honourable Gentleman can 
give, and which, I take it, is as far as 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer can go. 
I hope that he will turn out a good 
prophet in that respect; because, Sir, 
undoubtedly these expressions were used 
by the right honourable Gentleman last 
year. He said, with regard to security, 
that we had the word of the Egyptian 
Government, and we had the occupation 
of the country. Coming to the political 
question, as I have said, I do not regard 
this matter as at all bound up with that 
of the occupation of Egypt. At Dar 
lington, in October, 1896, the right 
honourable Gentleman said— 


“T do not hesitate to say that, in the inter- 
ests of England, I wish we were not in Egypt. 
It imposes upon us a responsibility which in 
very conceivable circumstances might become a 
very grave responsibility indeed.” 


All I desire to do is to call attention to 
the fact; and I do remember that the 
right honourable Gentleman said last 
year that certain action might impose 
upon us a longer occupation of Egypt 
than we had at first anticipated. No 
one can be ignorant, even without special 
knowledge of the subject, of what takes 
place in Europe—what a source of inter- 
national friction and jealousy this occu- 
pation of Egypt is. Then I want to ask 
again, from the British standpoint, what 
are we to gain by this invasion? What, 
after all, are the geographical and 
historical aspects of this matter? 
There is no such place Khar- 
toum. It has The 
districts of the now 


as 
disappeared. 
Soudan, are 
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comparatively buried, and must be 
a great drain if governed by Egypt. 
Traversing the Nile, you will ob- 
serve from certain landmarks where 
Kgyptian Government began and 
ended; and you will find from 
time immemorial that the Soudan was 
never governed by Egypt. They had, 
indeed, some troops there, but from an 
administrative point of view the Soudan 
has always been outside the sphere of 
Egyptian government. And this has 
been true during the epochs of the 
Pharaohs, Ptolemies, Romans, and down 
to the present day. As Lord Salisbury 
has said, we have more territory than we 
know what to do with. That is a senti- 
ment I heartily concur in. I am alarmed, 
Sir, at the responsibilities which might 
be entailed by this country in any 
attempt to reconquer the Soudan. For, 
after all, we must. admit it is we who do 
these things. It is not the Egyptians. 
We are the initiators. We find, practi- 
cally, a large proportion of the money. 
Again, Sir, I would like to say that the 
right honourable Gentleman did not tell 
us what military force it is intended to 
add to the forces in Egypt. But, perhaps 
his colleague, the Secretary for Foreign 
Affairs, will give us a few particulars on 
that head. I challenge the Government 
to prove that they have the people with 
them in the policy they have assumed. 
There was no whisper of it a few years ago. 
Surely there are other more advantageous 
outlets to which we might address our 
energy, and over which we might spend 
our moncy, than this Soudan invasion. 
I have no hesitation in saying what I 
believe to be the opinion of people out- 
side this House, and what I know to be 
that of my constituents, and it is one of 
hearty deprecation. Forming the best 
judgment I can, and leaving the question 
of Egypt out altogether, I have no hesita- 
tion in voting against the remission of 
this loan. 


Mr. COURTNEY (Cornwall, Bodmin) : 
On the question of this advance 
to Khartoum, Mr. Lowther, I am 
prepared to repeat the opinion I 


expressed a few years ago, that in the 
interests of Egypt primarily, and of our- 
selves, this advance was a mistake. I 
spoke from the consideration of the cost 
in men and money. Those reasons which 
prevailed in my mind then are equally 
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strong now and lead me to the conclu- 
sion that this policy of ours is altogether 
an error. I would like to say a word 
about the financial aspect of the question. 
The right honourable Gentleman the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer asked us to 
remit the sum of £800,000 which was 
advanced last year, although it was not 
so entered in the records of the House. 
The Commissioners of the Caisse had 
voted nearly half a million of money 
towards the expedition. But the tribu. 
nals interested in that Act pronounced it 
to be beyond the powers of the 
Commissioners of the Caisse to perform. 
The question has never been raised, and 
probably never will be raised, as 
to whether the Egyptian Government 
had the power to borrow money up to 
one million. It is quite true that they 
have the power to borrow to that extent. 
[“ No, no!”] The Egyptian Government 
have power to borrow up to that extent, 
but it must be construed as part of their 
general administration, and if the ad- 
vance of the money by the committze of 
the Caisse for the purposes of the expe 
dition was improper, it might also be 
argued that the borrowing of money 
for that purpose was also invalid. The 
point now left before the Committee is 
the remission of this sum of £800,000. 
[understood my right honourable Friend 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer to say 
he proposed this remission on the ground 
that if once given to Egypt no future 
financial embarrassments are to be ex- 
pected in regard to this expedition, and 
no further claim can be made upon us. 
The right honourable Gentleman referred 
to Lord Cromer’s Report, which was, no 
doubt, of a roseate character, especially 
with regard to the fact that during the 
last year there had been an actual re- 
duction of the debt of Egypt by 
£200,000. But I think that reduction 
has been made by leaving out of account 
the £800,000 owing to us. I agree with 
the honourable Member in this, that from 
the financial point of view the speech of 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer was 
scarcely sufficiently explicit. I should 
like to have the balance laid before us 
of the Egyptian Administration last year 
and the balance of the Egyptian Ad- 
ministration in the current year. 


*THe CHANCELLOR or tHe iX- 
CHEQUER: I think I can put the right 
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honourable Gentleman right on the point 
he has just mentioned. I will read the 
paragraph from Lord Cromer’s Report :— 


“The Guaranteed Three per Cent. Loan has 
been reduced by about £70,000, and Egyptian 
stock to the extent of £730,000 has been at 
chased by the Commission of the Debt. These 
two reductions, making together a sum of 
£800,000, stand on a different footing to the 
reductions made in the Daira and Domains 
loans. They represent real redemption of debt | 
effected out of the proceeds of taxation. On | 
the other hand, the Egyptian Government 
owes £E780,000 to Her Majesty’s Government 
and, as I have explained in dealing with the 
special reserve fund, only £E209,000 is avail- 
able as an asset to meet this liability, thus 
leaving a deficit on this account of £971,500. 
The most accurate and comprehensible manner 
of stating the net result of these operations is, 
I think, to say that, in spite of the expenses 
of the Soudan expedition, the aggregate in- | 
debtedness of Egypt has during the past year | 
been decreased by the difference between 
£E780,000 and £571,000.” 
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ceived the Report of Lord Cromer, 
making not the slightest allusion to any 
possibility of an expedition to che Soudan. 
The Government, in announcing this 
expedition, floundered between various 
reasons, one contradictory of the other. 
They told us that the Khalifa intended to 
make an offensive attack on Wady Halfa. 
I looked to see what Lord Cromer said 
upon the subject. He said absolutely 
nothing on the subject. There was not 
the slightest intention to make such an 
attack. Then we were told that this was 
an ancient province of Egypt, and we 
were bound to restore it, and that the 
wicked Liberals, with Mr. Gladstone at 


| their head, had told the Egyptians that 
| they were not to be allowed to go van- 


quishing the Soudan for Egypt, and that 
the Egyptians ought to do it themselves. 
We were led to suppose that these ardent 


| warriors were longing to go there. There 


Mr. COURTNEY: I think my right 
honourable Friend is right in saying that 
the £800,000 was taken into account. 
Of course that makes the matter very im- 
portant with respect to the future. You 
are going to remit this £800,000, to leave 
the borrowing powers of the Egyptian 
Government unencumbered. Under the 
circumstances I should like a little fuller 
exposition of the financial situation in 
Egypt on the part of my right honour- 
able Friend the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer. The situation is such that even 
in the present year the Egyptian Govern- 
ment have a deficiency, and you are re 
lieving them. The deficiency exists, and 
it may very well be a recurrent deficiency. 
Although I hail with great satisfaction 
the statement of the 
Gentleman that Khartoum is the ulti- 
mate point to be reached, and that no 
military operations will be carried beyond 
that, we all know from our experience in 
India, as well as in Egypt, the failure of 
hopes of this kind, and how a Govern- 
ment may be led from point to point. 
Although I have a strong opinion against 
the impolicy of the advance, I shall not 
vote against this or similar remissions, 
as they arc likely to bring home to the 
people of this country some of the results 
of the policy which has been pursued. 


rizht honowraple 
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is no doubt that many of the Egyptian 
soldiers had not the slightest desire to 
go to the Soudan. There was another, 
and still more extraordinary reason. Wa 
were told at the time that we were 
going in order to help Italy out of a 
difficulty. Italy had lost a battle in 
Abyssinia, and we were told that wa 
ought to go down and give aid to Ftaly. 
The only reason not urged at that time 
was that it was our interest to go there. 
We were told—and I think the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer admitted the soft 
impeachment—that Egypt was to pay the 
money. 


*THe CHANCELLOR or toe EXCHE- 
QUER: For the Dongola expedition. 


Mr. LABOUCHERE: Does the right 
honourable Gentleman make a distinc- 
tion between one portion of the expedi- 
tion and another portion? We are told 
that the Egyptians were going to ad- 
vance until they encountered serious 
resistance, but everyone knew that they 
did not encounter serious resistance, and 
we thought that rather a joke on the part 
of the Government. The Government 
intended to carry out their own policy ; 
they endeavoured to loot the Egyptian 
Caisse de la Dette. Tt was only when 


| we were compelled to restore the monev 


| that the Government came down and 
Mr. LABOUCHERE (Northampton): | 


When this Vote was suddenly sprung | 
upon us two years ago we had just re- 
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asked us for a loan. It was stated 
to be a loan; and I think we 
ought to pin the right honourable 
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Gentleman to the promise he gave us. 
We did not so strenuously oppose the 
advance of the money, because the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer said it was a loan. 
I trusted the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
and what is the position that I find my- 
self in—I and my constituents, who 
put trust in the Chancellor of the 
Mxchequer? The right honourable 
‘yentleman talked about philanthropy. 
It makes me sick to hear a Minister of 
the Crown talk about philanthropy in 
these matters, because I know that 
there is some policy of grab or robbery 
at the bottom of it. We are such con- | 
summate hypocrites that there is no 
philanthropy in these matters at all. We | 
only consider our own interests, and 
though we sometimes plead that we went 
to these countries to spread the Christian 
religion or to civilise the uncivilised 
people, that reason, however excellent, 
is not the one which urges us to go | 
there. Now, this province is to be | 
added to the Soudan. Why? When. 
it was added to Egypt before Gordon said 
it was a perfect hell upon earth. It did 
not pay then, and it never will pay. 
Since the historical commencement of the 
world silly people have endeavoured to 
conquer the Soudan. The first person 
was King Cambyses, and he was imme- | 
diately shut up as a lunatic; and up to 
the time of Ismail Pasha, no sensible 
person has attempted to conquer the 
Soudan, for the simple reason that the 
Soudan is not worth conquering. The | 
Chancellor of the Exchequer has gone 
out of his way to explain how rich Egypt 
is. It would appear that Egypt was 
better off than this country, because 
while we have been obliged to give up this 
year the normal amount to pay off the 
national debt, Egypt possessed money to 
pay off her debt. Why, in the name of 
goodness, are we to be called upon to pay 
it off? During the Parliament of 1880 
I must have divided against my own 
party at least a hundred times with re- 
ference to expenditure, and the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer was one of those 
who voted with me, and he will remem- 
ber that on one occasion when I had him 
voting with me I very nearly beat the 
Government of the time. But now the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer is asking 
the Committee to sanction the expendi- 
ture of more money against the protests | 
which he himself made at that time. 


Mr. Labouchere. 


{COMMONS} 


| sary ? 
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*Tue CHANCELLOR or tus EXCHE- 
QUER: I objected to the waste of 


money. 


Mr. LABOUCHERE : That is precisely 
why I am objecting to the proposal of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer now. But 
about this one million, I could not quite 
follow what was said regarding it. Am [I 
to understand that during all this time 
Egypt has been paying out of the money 
for the soldiers who have been sent there! 
Is Egypt paying on the same scale now, 
or is this country paying the normal cost 
of the regiments, and Egypt the extra 
cost? 


*THe CHANCELLOR or tHe EXCHE- 
QUER: We are paying the normal cost. 


Mr. LABOUCHERE: In that case it 
will cost us more, because we are provid- 
ing more troops. Now, the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer says Egypt will repay 
this. The right honourable Gentieman 
will, no doubt, agree generally with the 


| statement that when money is advanced 


to a friend the prospect of getting paid 
was not by any means suye. Who is 
paying for the money we are spending 
now ! 


*Tue CHANCELLOR or tue EXCHE- 


| QUER: Egypt. 


Mr. LABOUCHERE: It is doubtful, 


| however, whether Egypt has a right to 


borrow money, and if the revenues did 
not allow her to meet the normal expen- 
diture, then we should have to pay this 
£750,000. But Egypt can only pay if 
things go well. Supposing the Khalifa 
does resist more than the right honour- 
able Gentleman anticipates, and that the 
war costs more, who then would pay! The 
right honourable Gentleman does not say 
that Egypt could pay. Egypt could not 
pay out of revenue, and consequently 
we should have to pay it. At present it 
is intended to have a real occupation of 
the country ; but how does the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer know that there will 
not be further outbreaks there, or that 
the Khalifa, when he retires to Kordofan, 
will not harass the frontier? How does 


'the right honourable Gentleman know 


that only Egyptian troops will be neces- 
Looking at the experience of per- 
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sistent rebellions in Uganda, it is only 
reasonable to anticipate that if the 
Khalifa harasses the frontier and joins 
with the turbulent Arabs in the Soudan, 
then we will be obliged to again 
strengthen the Egyptian Army by send- 
ing more regiments there. Sir, the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer told us that 
nothing would be done beyond taking 
Khartoum, and then he qualified that by 
saying that there would be no expeditions 
on a large scale. Therefore, if they are 
not on a large scale they will be on a 
small scale, and these small expeditions 
were always exceedingly costly. The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer told us that 
there were tribes imploring us to come 
to their aid. If we are running this busi- 


ness on philanthropic lines, on what plea | : gatas . 
'on the carrying out of their promise and 


can we object to go a little further, and 
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to prevent the massacre of other tribes | 


by the Khalifa? Sir, the fact is, the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer is “too 
knowing by half.” I look to him as my 
guardian angel as regards finance, but, un- 
fortunately, my faith in the Chancellor 


of the Exchequer has been rudely shaken | sae - 
y shaken | brought together by the ability of his 


of late. There is nothing so painful as 
for a man to be told that he is a firm 
man. When I saw it mentioned in the 
1ewspapers that the one peculiar charaz- 
teristic of the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer was that he was a firm man, I knew 
at once that the right honourable Gentle- 
man would be an infirm man with regard 
to money; I knew that he would join 
in these expeditions, and now the right 
honourable Gentleman seems to be per- 
fectly ready to supply to anybody, except 
the unfortunate English people, money 
to carry out any wild scheme suggested 
by any of his colleagues. We cannot 
say we will go thus far and no farther. 
When we went into Central Africa we 
went into a hornets’ nest. If we are 
really inclined to spend money in foreign 
countries in order to push our commerce 
surely it is infinitely more reasonable to 
spend it in a country densely inhabited, 
like China, than in Africa, which 1s in- 
habited by savages. The whole occupa- 
tion of Egypt has been a mistake from 
beginning to end. We promised to leave 
it, but by not doing so foreign countries 
can always respond that we have been 
cuilty of bad faith; the absurdity being 
that it is no gain or advantage to us to 
remain there. The Chancellor of the 


| by his excellent tax upon estates. 
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Exchequer has expressed himself in these 
terms, but Lord Salisbury has expressed 
himself more strongly ; he said our tenure 
of Egypt was a perinanent danger to us, 
And yet, notwithstanding this, we are 
pushing forward into the Soudan. 
[t is a gratification to me, and to all 
sensible persons, that we should have to 
pay for the follies we have committed. 
If the Government had come forward 
frankly, and said, ‘You will have to pay 
for this,” I should have said, ‘We will 
pay for it.” But we must take the argu- 
ments of the Government for what they 
are worth. They told us that Egypt 
would pay for this, and it seems to me 
that we have legitimate erounds for keep- 
ing the Government to the bargain, and, 
so long as they remain in power, to insist 


assurance that this was a loan, that it 
should be repaid, and should not come 
upon us. Sir, it is perfectly terrible the 
way the Government are going on in the 
matter of reckless expenditure. They 
seem to be like a young man who has 
come into an estate which has beet 


father. My right honourable Friend tke 
Member for Monmouthshire, when he was 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, added to 
the revenue a large amount per annum 
The 
present Government got the benefit of 
that, and, because they happened to live 


‘in good years and got a surplus, they 


| might get rid of this money. 





went wandering over the whole face of 
the globe, like another person, seeking 
whom they might devour, or how they 
Let the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer fulfil his 
duties as Chancellor of the Exchequer; 
let him not be led aside by his colleagues, 
let him offer astalwart resistance to them, 
and then again I shall feel that confidence 
in him which, as I have already told him, 
has been not a little shaken of late. 


Mr. PIERPOINT (Warrington): There 
is one remark of the honourable Member 
for Northampton to which I wish chiefly, 
if not entirely, to refer. The honourable 
Member knows, as well as anybody in 
this House, that France made promises 
with regard to Tunis, as precise, if not 
more precise, than any we ever entered 
into regarding Egypt, and if ever we are 
called upon by France to retire from 
Egypt we have a right to demand her 


L 2 
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retirement from Tunis. For myself, 1 
should regret, in the interests of Tunis, 
that France ever should retire from the 
country. I think it is desirable, for the 
sake of the Tunisians, that a civilising 
Power like France should remain there. 
Still, like many honourable Members and 
other people, I regret that what I may 
call the Tunis card was not played when 
it might have been played, and that 
Government after Government refused tu 
win the game with the card they held in 
their hands. The honourable Member 
for the Rushcliffe Division spoke of this 
expedition into the Soudan as “a policy 
of aggression, not of defence,” and the 
honourable Member for Bodmin also 
referred to it as a “foolish policy”—I 
think these were his words. I desire, 
however, to refer chiefly to what was 
said by the honourable Member for the 
Rushcliffe Division. The honourable 
Member said this was a policy of aggres- 
sion, not of defence. On the contrary, I 
think this expedition into the Soudan is 
undoubtedly an expedition of defence, 
because it is an expedition for the preser- 
vation of the very life of Egypt. 
been asked in this House, “ Why was not 
the policy of Lord Salisbury, expressed 
10 years ago, adhered to!” Surely it 
is within the knowledge of the Committee 
that there have been approaches towards 
the upper waters of the Nile by foreign 
Powers within the last 10 years which 
put the Nile in distinct danger! 


It has . 
| toum, that enemy could dictate terms t» 


{COMMONS} 





Surely these honourable Members know | 


that Atbara and the Nile at Khartoum, 
if not in the possession of the rulers of 
Egypt, are in danger of being diverted ! 
This idea was given expression to by Sir 
Samuel Baker in a letter which appeared 
in the 7imes on 12th October, 1888. In 
it Sir Samuel Baker says— 

“An enemy in possession of the Blue Nile 
and the Atbara river could, by throwing a 
dam across the empty bed during the dry 
season, effectually deflect the stream when 
risen by the Abyssinian rains, and thus pre- 
vent the necessary flow towards Egypt.” 


In a further passage in the same letter 
Sir Samuel Baker says— 


“T have seen a spot about 230 miles from 
the mouth of the Atbara where the river 
might be deflected without difficulty and be 
—S to an eastern course towards the Red 


Mr. Pier point. 
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Again, Sir Samuel Baker says— 


“Tf I were myself an enemy of Egypt, I 
know the place where I should commence the 
fatal work upon the river Atbara.” 


That is one very great authority. Here is 
another. Sir C. Scott Moncrieff, in a 
lecture delivered before the Royal Insti- 
tution on 26th January, 1895, said with 
regard to Khartoum— 


‘ Supposing that they (the Italians) occupied 
Khartoum, the first thing that they would 
naturally and very properly do would be to 
spread the waters of the Lower Nile over the 
Soudan, and no nation in Europe understood 
irrigation so well as they. What would then 
become of Egypt’s cotton crops?” 


I think it is obvious, if we take such 
authorities as these, that this expedition 
is a matter of defence, and not of ageres- 
sion. It is perfectly obvious that the 
possessor of the river at Khartoum, even 
if not actually hostile to Egypt, might 
think it necessary for the fertilisation of 
the land to divert the waters of the 
Nile. Supposing some of these enemies 
of Egypt were in possession of Khar- 


England, and tell us that, unless we 
cleared out of the country, they would 
divert the waters of the Nile and utterly 
ruin Egypt. I would remind honourable 
Members that it is as true to-day as in the 
time of Herodotus that “ Egypt is the gift 
of the Nile.” Another reason which I 
might urge to show the advisability of 
Egypt holding Khartoum is the impor- 
tance of the nilometer which measures 
the rise and fall of the Nile, and enables 


| the officials to make provision in accord- 





ance with the height of the river at 
Khartoum. Objection has been taken to 
the gift of this money to Egypt. But 
Egypt pays to the Turkish Loan £72,000, 
which is supposed to go to the support of 
the country, but is diverted by England 
in payment of the 1855 Turkish Loan. 
To that extent, therefore, Egypt relieves 
the liability of France and the liability 
of this country in respect of that loan. 
And it is rather curious that, if we 
divide the £72,000 of the Egyptian con- 
tribution into halves, and assign one 
half to France and the other half to Eng- 
land, the money will result to just about 
the interest on this million which we 
propose to assign to Egypt. There- 
fore, we may, at all events, comfort 
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ourselves by thinking that Egypt has 
been saving France and ourselves from 
liability on behalf of bankrupt Turkey, 
and that we are now, as it were, 
making a slight return to Egypt for 
the advance she has already given us. 
We have listened pretty often to speeches 
by the honourable Member for North- 
ampton very much on the same lines 
as that which he has given us this even- 
ing. I sincerely hope that the Govern- 
ment will carry out their policy, and 
that before very long this House will be 
able to congratulate the Egyptian and 
the English troops on being in posses- 
sion of Khartoum. 


Sir C. DILKE (Gloucester, Forest of 
Dean): Mr. Lowther, I shall not detain 
the Committee more than two or three 
minutes while I try to point out that very 
little has been said to-night with regard 
to the policy the Government have in 
view in the Khartoum expedition. A 
great deal has been said with much force 
on both sides of the House about the 
financial policy with regard to Egypt, 
but we have heard very little about the 
policy which has dictated the financial 
policy. As my honourable Friend the 
Member for Northampton pointed out, 
when the expedition was originally 
undertaken various reasons were given 
which were inconsistent with one 
another, and none of which appear to be 
now the reason in view. One reason 
given is the restoration of these pro- 
vinees to civilization ; but I cannot think 
that is the real reason of their policy, 
because no one would contend that we 
should spend British money—money 
which we are obliged to refuse to India, 
whatever her needs—for mere philan- 
thropic objects. I want to know 
whether or not, and to what extent, the 
Government have in view the control of 
the Nile between Uganda and Khartoum. 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer has 
pointed to-night to the immediate policy 
that is to be pursued. We are told that 
between September 15th and 17th 
Khartoum is to be taken. 


*THoe CHANCELLOR or tae 2£X- 
CHEQUER: I did not fix any day. 

Sm C. DILKE: Oh, no; but the 
Sirdar makes no secret of the day he 


intends to enter Khartoum. The right 
Lonourable Gentleman the Chancellor of 
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, the Exchequer said they were pushing 
the gunboats up the Nile with the view 
| to opening up trade and establishing 
| friendly relations with the tribes; but 
is there, or is there not, an idea of re 
asserting the sovereignty of Egypt over 
the equatorial provinces! As this will 
be the last opportunity which it will 
have for a long time of discussing this 
policy, I do not think the House of 
Commons should allow this occasion to 
pass without asking the Government to 
inform us what is their policy with 
regard to the Nile beyond Khartoum, 
Sir, we are obliged to ask these ques- 
tions, because the Members of the 
Government are not always so absolutely 
agreed amongst themselves in their 
declarations on this subject as to make 
it thoroughly safe to trust any one of 
them. The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
is a man of peace. He naturally, by the 
office he holds, desires to contract the 
obligations of this country so far as they 
may have financial consequences; but 
sometimes we have known the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer overruled, and his 
policy declared to be no longer the policy 
of the Government. Unless the Com- 
mittee take very careful note of the 
assurance given by the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer—only personally it seems, so 
far as I gather—with regard to the 
| future of the Nile valley, we shall find 
| ourselves committed later on by those 
who have successfully, in a military 
sense, pushed on to Khartoum, to respon- 
sibilities beyond that point. There are 
many men, and some powerful men, in 
the councils of the Government, who 
have all along not hesitated to defend 
this expedition as an expedition which 
was to carry the British power, virtuaily 
the British power, from Egypt through 
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to Uganda. That is not the view 
expressed by the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer here to-night. What we 


really want to know, in giving this 
money to the Egyptian Government, is 
whether the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer’s statements are the avowed and 
seriously adopted policy of the Govern- 
ment, which is to be maintained in the 
future as well as on this particular 
occasion. 


Mr. BARTLEY (Islington, N.): In 
this discussion we are departing from 
the main points before us. There is 20 
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doubt that the brilliant achievements of 
the troops in Egypt are not only populai, 
but achievements of which we are all 
proud. I for one am glad to hear thai 
the Government are encouraging the 
idea of going on to Khartoum, and com- 
pleting the conquest of that part of the 
Soudan ; but when it 1s suggested that 
we should make this loan into a gift 
to Egypt a number of circumstances 
arise which make us ask: Is it right that 
the constituencies of this country should 
have to pay this sum! [The Cua»- 
CELLOR of the ExcHEQuER interrupted. | 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer szys they 
have paid it. That is rather quibbling. 
If you pay a sum of money as a loan you 
expect to get it back. I do not think 
that is an interruption worthy of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. The rea! 
question we are discussing is whether 
this money sent to Egypt shall continu: 
as a loan, or whether it should be handed 
over to Egypt by the constituencies of 
this country. The Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, as my honourable Friend the 
Member for King’s Lynn stated with 
justice, really gave us no reason for con- 
verting this loan into a gift. Further 
than that, I should say that the whole 
tenor of the arguments and discussion 
has clearly shown that Egypt is in a con- 
dition financially able to pay this, and, I 
think, financially able and willing to pay 
it. We must remember that this is a 
sum of money amounting to £300 for 
every constituency in this country— 
many of them very poor; and_I think we 
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have a right to ask, Are those constitu- | 
encies willing that this loan should be | 


made into a gift to a prosperous and go- 
ahead country like Egypt? Sir, the ques- 
tion of India has been incidentally re- 
ferred to. I would ask would it not be 
more reasonable for this House to make 
a grant of a million sterling to India, 
which has had famine, plague, pestilence, 
and all manner of troubles, including 
war? Surely we ought, in justice to our- 
selves, to look after our own dependen- 
cies in the first instance. 
reasonable that the taxpayer of this 
country will ask himself, Why are we 
going to make this loan into a gift? Why 
is it thought necessary for this Govern- 
ment, who are talking of the enormous 
expenditure of this country, and looking 


with apprehension at the enormous 


Mr. Bartley. 


I think it is | 
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growth of that expenditure, to make this 
gift of money to Egypt? If Egypt was 
in such a miserable condition as to need 
it, I could understand the proposal ; 


but inasmuch as the speech of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer showed 
clearly and _ conclusively that the 


finances of Egypt have, by the wise ad- 
ministration of this country, been de- 
veloped and improved, so as to leave 
Egypt in a very prosperous condition, I 
ask on what possible grounds can we zo 
to our constituents and defend this grant? 
I think that if the country was to be 
asked to vote on this question, the con- 
stituencies would give a very decided 
answer hostile to the proposal. No 
reasons are given for this policy, which I 
do not believe is a wise policy ; for, while 
this country is generous in the extreme, 
and is always ready to assist other coun- 
tries when in distress, it will not willingly 
make a large grant to a country like 
Egypt, which is even more flourishing 
than we are at the present time. I think 
there must be some other reason for this 
gift. Lord Salisbury in 1896 stated: 
“The borrowing powers of Egypt are very 
narrow; they have a very narrow limit.” 
I cannot help thinking this must 
be the explanation of this grant, 
that although this was made as a loan 
last year, it is found that the Egyptian 
Government cannot practically take it. 
If that is so, I think it would be better 
for the Government to say distinctly that 
that is the reason why they make this 
vote. Unless that is the reason, I must 
agree with the honourable Member fo: 
King’s Lynn that I cannot understand it. 
The constituencies will ask for explana- 
tions on this point, and if a satisfactory 
explanation is not given, they will not 
approve. I protest in the name of my 
constituents against this heavy burden, 
and I think that, unless some better ex- 
planation is given, the country will not 
endorse the policy of the Government. 


Mr. J. DILLON (Mayo, E.): What I 
am anxious to know is whether the House 
and the country will be called upon to 
make a similar grant next year! I 
listened very carefully to the speech of 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, and I 
have first to say that the calculations 
on which he based his assumption that 
Egypt would be able to provide for the 
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expenses of the present expedition to , 
Khartoum were exceedingly misty and | 


hazy. Last year the Government obtained 
the approval of this loan by the Com- 


| has been forced upon Egypt. 


mittee on the clear understanding that | 
it was to be a loan, and a loan on which | 


interest was to be paid at such a rate 
that no loss whatever would fall on the 
Exchequer of this country, and when 


the Chancellor of the Exchequer makes | 
. | 
a Motion such as we are now called upon | 


to support, he ought to be prepared with 
some justification for it, and for the great 
departure in policy which it involves. 
The right honourable Gentleman ought 
to have made out a case, and given us 
some facts and figures to show that 
Egypt is in a more impecunious posi- 


Egypt from a financial point of view, 
than he anticipated when he called on 
the Committee to make the loan. But 
he has done the very reverse. He has told 
us that the policy of the Government 
has been a magnificent success, and tnat 
in this year—and this makes the case 
worse—the Egyptian Government have 
been able to apply a million of money 
to the reduction of debt, after paying 
their way. I think that a more astonish- 


ing proposition was never made in the | 


British House of Commons than to turn 
this loan into a gift without one single 
argument in favour of such a course being 
given by the Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
The right honourable Gentleman said last 
year that Egypt could repay this loan, 
and now he comes and asks us to make it 
a gift. When the Chancellor of the Kx- 
chequer asked for the loan he was not 
unaware that the Khartoum expedition 
was in view. 
the loan was asked for, and during the 
Debate, he plainly stated to the House 
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should have the responsibility brought 
home to them by being called upon to 
pay some of the cost of the policy which 
That ar- 
gument should apply to India with far 
greater force than to Egypt. In India, 
in a year of distress, famine, and plague, 
you forced on the people, who are abso- 
lutely under the control of the Home 
Government, a cruel and unjust war, and 
by so doing, placed an enormous burden 
upon a country which is infinitely 
poorer than Egypt. Yet not one shilling 
will the Government vote for the assis- 
tance of the people of India, while they 


| go out of their way to give £800,000 to 


a nation who, according to their own 


| account, have been able to save a million 
tion, that things have gone worse with | 


On the contrary, before | 


| for the advance to Khartoum. 


of money over and above paying their 
way. I therefore claim that one of the 
things we have to consider to-night i 
this, that not only are we giving this 
£800,000 to Egypt as a free gift, but 
we are setting a precedent which will un- 
doubtedly result in further demands. The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer most cau- 
tiously avoided any pledge on behalf of 
the Government that he would not come 
to this House next year or the year after 
and demand a further sum for the ex- 
penses of the Khartoum expedition. I 
have examined the Egyptian Budget, 
which is prepared in Lord Cromer’s Re- 
port, and in that Budget it is stated that 
no provision whatever is made for extra 
military expenses in connection with the 
expedition, so that Egypt has no re- 
sources, according to the Budget, to pay 
Where 
is that money to come from? It can 
come from only two sources—either by 
loan from this country or by borrowing 


/on the open market; and it is a very 


that it was the intention of the Govern- | 


ment not to stop until they had recap- 
tured Khartoum. Therefore he was per- 
fectly aware last year of the military 
operations which he alluded to to-night, 
and yet, in spite of that fact, and in 
spite of the prosperity of Egypt, he now 
asks us to turn this loan into a free gift. 
One honourable Member said he rejoiced 
that this country was called upon to pay 
this; he said this was in reality the 


policy of the British Government, and 
that it was a wholesome thing for the 


constituents of this country that they 


grave question whether it is legal for the 
Egyptian Government to borrow on the 
open market for an expedition to Khar- 
toum. As I understand the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, the Egyptian Army, 
with a contingent of British troops, is to 


| advance to Khartoum with no resources 
| whatever to meet expenses except wnat 


the Egyptian Government may be able 
to borrow on the open market. If I ain 
wrong, the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
will correct me. What is to happen if 
the experience of two years ago is re- 


| peated, if, when this army is on the 


| march, it should suddenly be found, that 
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according to the laws of Egypt, which 
are so complicated that even Lord Cromer 
has misunderstood them in the last few 
years, the Egyptian Government has no 
power to borrow on the open market ! 


Are you going to leave the joint Army | into the question of policy. 


{COMMONS} 


| 
| 
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are in great distress, and in want of the 
bare necessaries of life. 


*Tue CHANCELLOR or tHe EX- 
CHEQUER: Ido not desire to go again 
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I have ex- 


without resources and without supplies on | plained that as fully as it is possible to 


the way to Khartoum? At any moment 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer may 
come down and tell us that the case is 
urgent, that the Army is without sup- 
plies, and that Egypt is without resources 
to supply the wants of the Army. I «do 
not think the Committee have been 
treated fairly in this matter. The Govern- 





ment ought to tell the House of Com- | 


mons fairly and fully what they intend 
to do, and to what extent they pro- 
pose that the British Exchequer should 
be made to pay. There is another point 
to which I should like to direct the atten- 
tion of the Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
When debating this loan last year, the 
right honourable Gentleman promised 
that the expenditure of this £800,000 
should be audited and the accounts laid 
on the Table. 
find these accounts. 


*THe CHANCELLOR oF tHe 
CHEQUER: They were in Lord Cromer’s 


annual report of last year. 


Mr. DILLON: Yes, I saw that report ; 
but that is not such an account as should 
be placed before :a Committee of this 
House. To give three or four rough items 
in an official report is not fair and 
reasonable. I shall support the honourable 
Member for Rushcliffe in the division be- 
cause I object to the policy of advanve 
in the Soudan. If this grant were re- 


fused by this House, it might, and [| 


daresay it would, be an injustice to the 
people of Egypt, because we all know this 


policy was forced upon them, but it | 


will have the effect of stopping the ad- 
vance in the Soudan. I shall vote against 
this gift to Egypt for another reason. 
I know that if we remit this loan this 


year, we shall be called upon to make | 


another grant next year, and the year 
after. The very same arguments will be 


used with additional force by the Chan- | 


cellor of the Exchequer for more funds. 
I protest still more strongly against this 


Vote as an Irish Member at a time 


explain it until Khartoum is actually 
taken. The right honourable Baronet the 
Member for the Forest of Dean invited 
me to make a further declaration, but 
it would be altogether premature to do 
so. But it is upon the question of finance 
that the principal part of this Debate 
has turned, and upon that question I wish 
to say afew words. The right honour 
able Member for West Monmouthshire 
has said that at the time of the Dongola 
expedition I laid it down that the 


|expenditure was Egyptian expenditure, 


I have never been able to | 


EX- | 


| able Gentleman 


and that I did not expect that Par- 
liament would have anything to provide. 
That was so, no doubt, and my expecta- 
tion would have been fulfilled but for 
the action of the mixed tribunal, which 
directed that £528,000 should be paid 
back to the Caisse. The Egyptian 
Government had then to be placed in 
funds in order that the money might be 
replaced in the Caisse. The right honour- 
next accused me of un- 


| sound finance in this particular matter, 


| and 


I gathered that his accusation was 
not so much that I had proposed that 
this loan should be treated as a grant, as 
that I had not made provision for the re- 
capture of Khartoum in the Budget of 
the year. I do not think I am guilty oi 
that charge. I have every respect for the 
opinion of the right honourable Gentle- 
man on financial matters, but it does 
appear to me that to have maintained 
this £798,000 as a loan and to have asked 
the House to provide in the Budget a 
similar sum for a free grant in respect 
of the advance, would have been to make 
two bites at a cherry. The result to 
Egypt would have been, so far as I can 
see, precisely the same, and I do not sup- 
pose that the taxpayers of this country 
would have been specially gratified by 
such an arrangement. 


The money was 
required for the advance on Khartoum, 
and I think the method which I have 
| proposed is the simplest, and, therefore 
| the best, method of providing it. The 


when a large number of my countrymen | provision of the money has been attacked 


Mr. Dillon. 
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on two different grounds. It has been 
suggested, on the one hand, that Egypt | 
is so rich that she can herself pro- 
vide for the whole of these pro 
ceedings; and it has been suggested on 
the other hand that she is so poor that 
in all cases of expenditure in the future 
it will be necessary for her to call upon 
us. Well, these arguments contradict 
each other; and therefore I need not 
reply to them elaborately. I have already 
shown that if there had been no advance 
from Berber on Khartoum this sum of 
£798,000 might very properly have 
remained as a loan, to be repaid at a 
future date by Egypt. But the decision 
that there should be an advance, having 
regard to the expenses consequent on that 
decision, necessitates that some steps 
should be taken to help Egypt to bear 
the burden. 
advance could not be made, and I very 
much question whether any honourable 
Members really contend that, having gone 
so far, it is possible to stop where we 
are, and not to advance to the capture of 
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If aid were not given, the | 
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| Member for Islington has said that Egypt 


ought to pay this herself ; but she could 
not pay it herself. The only way in 
which the expenditure can be provided 
for is by remitting this debt, so as ro 
restore to Egypt her borrowing powers 
for temporary purposes, and to place 
the special reserve fund, on which she 
draws for these particular objects, in a 
position in which it will be solvent, and 
will bear further burdens. Unless we 
place the Egyptian Government in 
funds for the purposes of this expedi-. 
tion, it will be quite impossible to 
carry it through. To my mind, it is a 


‘matter, not only of Egyptian interest, 


but of British interest ; the burden must 
be borne, and I trust the Committee will 
sanction the expenditure. 


Question put— 


“That it is expedient that the grant in aid, 
of £798,802, to the Government of His Majesty 
the Khedive of Egypt should not be repaid. 


Khartoum. Sir, if that be so it settles| The House divided :—Ayes 155; Noes 
the whole question. | The honourable | 81—(Division List No. 169) 

AYES. 
Ambrose, Wm. (Middlesex) Cornwallis, Fiennes S. W. | Henderson, Alexander 


Cox, Robert 
Cranborne, 


Arnold-Forster, Hugh O. 
Arrol, Sir William 

Atkinson, Rt. Hon. John 
Baillie, J. E. B. (Inverness) 
Balfour, Rt.Hn. A. J.(Manc ad 


Vise ount 
Curzon, RtHnG.N 
Dane, Richard M. 
Dickson-Poynder, 


Hill, Rt. Hn. Lord A. (Down) 
Hoare, E. B. (Hampstead) 
Holland, Hon. Lionel R. 
Hornby, William Henry 
Houston, R. P. 


(Lanes,SW) | 


Sir J. P. 


Barnes, Frederic Gorell Dorington, Sir John Edward | Howard, Joseph 

Barton, Dunbar Plunket | Douglas, Rt. Hon. A. Akers- | Hubbard, Hon. Evelyn 
Bathurst, Hon. Allen B. Duncombe, Hon. Hubert V. Hughes, Colonel Edwin 
Beach, Rt. Hn.SirM. H.(Brist’l) Dyke, Jebb, Richard Claverhouse 


Beresford, Lord Charles 
Bigwood, James 

Blundell, Colonel Henry 
Boscawen, Arthur Griffith- 
Brassey, Albert 
Brodrick, Rt. Hon. St. 
Brookfield, A. Montagu 
Bullard, Sir Harry 
Butcher, John George 
Cavendish, R. F. (N. Lanes.) | 
Cecil, Evelyn (Hertford, E.) | 
Cecil, Lord Hugh (Greenwich) 
Chaloner, Capt. R. G. W. 
Chamberlain, Rt.Hn.J. (Birm.) | 
Chamberlain, J. A. (Wore’r) 
Chaplin, Rt. Hon. Henry 
Charrington, Spencer 


Edwards, Gen. 
Fellowes, Hon. 
Finlay, 


John 
FitzWygram, 
Flannery, 


Gordon, Hon. 


Compton, Lord Alwyne Heath, James 





Rt. Hon. Sir W. Hart | 


Sir Robert Bannaty ne | | 
Firbank, Joseph Thomas 
Fisher, William Hayes 
FitzGerald, Sir R. Penrose- 
Gen. 
Fortescue 
Flower, Ernest 
Folkestone, Viscount 
Gartit, William 
Gibbs, Hn. V. 
Gilliat, John Saunders 
Godson, Sir Augustus F. 
Goldsworthy, Major-General 
John Edward 
Gorst, Rt. Hon. 


(St. Albans) 


Sir Jas. B. Johnston, William (Belfast) 
Kemp, George 
Kenyon, James 
Kenyon-Slaney, 
Kimber, Henry 
Knowles, Lees 
Lafone, Alfred 
Lawson, John Grant (Yorks) 
Lea, Sir T. (Londonderry) 

Leigh-Bennett, Henry Currie 
Llew elyn,SirDillwyn-(Sw’ns’a) 
| Loder, Gerald W: alter E. 

|; Long, Rt. Hon. W. (Liverp’l) 
Lopes, Henry Yarde Buller 
| Lowe, Francis William 
| 


Ailwyn E. 


Col. Wm. 


Sir F. 


Lowles, John 


Sir John E. | Loyd, Archie Kirkman 


Milbank, Sir Powlett C. J. 


Clare, Octavius Leigh Goschen,Rt.Hn.G.J.(St.Geo’s) | Lucas-Shadwell, William 

Coghill, Douglas Harry Goschen, George J. (Sussex) | McKillop, James 

Cohen, Benjamin Louis Hamilton, Rt. Hon. Lord G. | Mellor, Colonel (Lancashire) 

Collings, Rt. Hon. Jesse Hanbury, Rt. Hon. R. W. Melville, Beresford Valentine 
| 


Cook, Fred. L. (Lambeth) 


Helder, Augustus 


Milton, Viscount 
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Monckton, Edward Philip 
Monk, Charles — 
Montagu, Hon. 


Ridley, Rt. 
8. (Hants) 


Moon, Edward Robert Pacy | Round, James 
More, Robert Sw, Der Russell, T. W. 
Morgan, Hn. "(foamy thsh.) | Samuel, H. 

Morton, A. H (Deptford) Sandys, Lt.-Col. 


Murray, Rt. Hn. ¥ G. (Bute) 
Murray, Chas. J. (Coventry) 
Nicholson, William Graham 
O'Neill, Hon. Robert T. 
Pierpoint, om 

Plunkett, Rt. Hon. H. C. 
Pollock, Harry Frederick 
Purvis, Robert 

Quilter, Sir Cuthbert 


hes ory, 


Shaw-Stewart, 


Stanley, 
Stewart, 


{COMMONS} 


Hon. Sir M. W. 
Ritchie, Rt. Hon. Charles T. 
Robertson, Herb. 


S. (Limehouse) 


Sir Joseph 
Scott, Sir S. 4 a Ww. | 
Sharpe, William Edward T. | 
M. H. 
Skewes-Cox, Thomas 
Smith, J. Parker (Lanarksh.) | 
Lord (Lancs) | 
Sir Mark J. M‘T. 

Stone, Sir Benjamin | 
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E. Murray 
Tritton, Charles Ernest 
Warkworth, Lord 

Warr, Augustus Frederick 
Webster, R. G. (St. Pancras) 
Webster, Sir R. E. (I. of W.) 
Wentworth, Bruce C. Vernon- 
Whiteley, H. (Ashton-u.-L.) 
Williams, J. Powell (Birm.) 
Willoughby de Eresby, Lord 
Wortley, Rt.Hn. C. B. Stuart- 
Wylie, “Alexander 
Wyndham-Quin, Maj. W. H. 
Wy vill, Marmaduke D’Arcy 
Young, Comm. (Berks, E.) 


Tomlinson, W. 
(Hackney) | 


(Tyrone) 





Theos. My on 


(Renf.) 


Rasch, Major Frederic Carne | Strutt, Hon. Charles Hedley TELLERS FOR THE AYES— 
Richards, Henry Charles | Sturt, Hon. Humphry Napier Sir William Walrond and 
Richardson, Sir 'T. (Hartlep’l) | Thorburn, Walter | Mr. Anstruther. 

NOES. 
Ascroft, Robert Holburn, J. G. Roberts, J. H. (Denbighsh.) 
Austin, Sir John (Yorkshire) Horniman, Frederick John Robertson, Edmund (Dundee) 
Baker, Sir John Jones, Wm. (Carnarvonshire) Schwann, Charles E. 
Barlow, John Emmott Kilbride, Denis Shaw, Thomas (Hawick B.) 
Bartley, George C. T. | Kinloch, Sir John G, Smyth | Soames, Arthur Wellesley 
Bowles, T. G. (King’s Lynn) | Labouchere, Henry Souttar, Robinson 
Brigg, John Langley, Batty Spicer, Albert 
Broadhurst, Henry Lawson, Sir W: (Cumberland) | Steadman, William Charles 
Brunner, Sir John T. Leng, Sir John Stuart, James (Shoreditch) 
Bryce, Rt. Hon. James Lewis, John Herbert Sullivan, Donal (Westmeath) 


Burt, Thomas 

Caldwell, James 
Campbell-Bannerman, Sir H. 
Carvill, Patrick G. Hamilton 
Causton, Richard Knight 
Clough, Walter Owen 
Crombie, John William 
em Thomas (Sligo, 8.) 
Daly, James 

Dalziel, James Henry 


Lough, 


McDermott, 
McEwan, 


Maden, 


Davitt, Michael Norton, Capt. 

Dilke, Rt. Hon. Sir Charles 

Donkin, Richard Sim O’Connor, T. 

Doogan, P. C. Paulton, poe 


Fenwick, Charles 

Gourley, Sir E. Temperley 
Harcourt, Rt. Hon. Sir Wm. 
Healy, Maurice (Cork) 
Hedderwick, Thos. H. 


Richardson, J. 


Roberts, John 


mn 
VU has, 


xesolution to be reported. 


LOCAL TAXATION ACCOUNT (SCOT- 
LAND [CONSOLIDATED FUND). 


(In the Committee.) 


Upon the return of the CHarrMan, after 
the usual interval— 


*THe LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. Granam 


Murray, Buteshire): The Committee 
will remember that two years ago 
a certain sum of money was given 


Thomas 

Macaleese, Daniel 

Patrick 
William 

M'‘Ghee, Richard 

McKenna, Reginald 
Maddison, Fred. 

John Henry 

Mendl, Sigismund Ferdinand 
Morley, Rt. Hn. J. (Montr’se) 
Cecil William 
Nussey, sa Willans 


Pickersgill, Edward Hare 
Provand, Andrew Dryburgh 


Rickett, J. Compton 





Tennant, Harola John 
Thomas, D. A. (Merthyr) 
Tully, Jasper 

Walton, Joseph (Barnsley) 
Wayman, Thomas 
Wedderburn, Sir Willian 
Whittaker, Thomas Palmer 
Williams, J. Carvell (Notts) 
Wills, Sir William Henr- 
Wilson, H. J. (Yorks, W.h,) 
Wilson, John (Falkirk) 
Woodall,: William 


(Liverpool) 
Yoxall, James Henry 


“Mellor 


TELLERS FOR THE NOES— 
Mr. John Ellis and Mr. 
Dillon. 


(Durham) 





Bryn (Eifion) 


to England by the Agricultural Rates 
Relief Act, that sum _ being caleu- 
lated upon half the amount of the total 
agricultural rates in England. At that 
time the amount of money which in the 
same year for kindred purposes was 
voted to Scotland was determined by 
what I may call the equivalent grant 
ratio of eleven-eightieths of the money 
which had been voted to England. Th.s 
year, as the Committee are aware, there 


is a Bill before the House under which 
a pecuniary subvention is given to Ire 
land calculated, not in respect to any 
ratio as existing between Ireland and 
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the sum of money devoted in England 
under the Act to which I have referred, 
but upon the same basis as the Englisa 
Bill—namely, one-half of the total agri- 
cultural rates raised in Ireland. Now, it 
was Obvious, of course, that if the pro- 
vision for Scotland had been allowed to 
remain upon the footing of two years 
ago, Scotland would certainly have fared 
much the worse of the three kingdoms. 
Accordingly, as honourable Members 
are aware, at an early period of 
the present promise was 
given by my right honourable Friend 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
that the Scottish claim should be con- 
sidered on the same basis as that which 
had been given effect to, first in the 
English, and, secondly, in the Irish 
grants. Accordingly, the amount of 
money which I shall recommend th: 
Committee to give will put the Scottish 
upon the same footing as the English 
and the Irish. The amount of money the 
honourable Members will find when they 
see the Bill will perhaps strike them at 
the first moment with a certain sense of 
unfamiliarity, although I think a few 
words of explanation will make them see 
how it is. The proportion of the money 
to be given to Scotland is seven- 
sixtecnths. Now, the way we arrive at 
the seven-sixteenths is this: at the first 
sight it is a curious figure, but, of course, 
the sum which we have already got, anu 
continue to get from year to year under 
the Bill of two years ago, was calcu- 
lated upon the basis of the eleven- 
eightieths of the English grant. That 
is taken as a credit entry, as it were, 
and all that we can expect to get now 
is the difference between that sum and 
the full half of the sum received from 
Scotland upon the agricultural rates. 
Now, I daresay honourable Members will 
remember that there is this difference 
between Scotland and England. In Scot- 
land buildings are rated along with the 
agricultural Jand, but in England the 
buildings are separated from the agricul- 
tural land. Therefore, if you give Scot- 
land the whole half of the agriculturai 
rate, you would be giving Scotland more 
than you would be giving England. 
Now, the calculation which was made at 
the time of the English Act was that the 
buildings represented one-eighth of the 


Session a 
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total valuation. Therefore, inasmuch as 
we are remitting one-half of that sum, and 
enc-half of one-eighth is one-sixteenth, 
deducting that from one-half of the rate, 
that leaves seven-sixteenths. That is done 
in order to make it absolutely equal 
with the English demand, and to secure 
exactly the balance of the English sum. 
Now that, I think, is all I really need 
say as to the sum of money which it is 
proposed here should be voted. 


AN HONOURABLE Memper: How much 
will that be? 


*Mr. GRAHAM MURRAY: Ofcourse, I 

cannot tell the exact sum, for this reason: 
we do not know at the present time what 
the owners rate is, but, according 
to the calculations which we have 
made, and which we have no doubt 
are nearly accurate, the total sum 
will be £95,000, and under that pro- 
posal the Scotch will receive identical 
treatment, so far as the amount is con- 
cerned, with England. 


AN HONOURABLE Member: Is_ the 
right honourable Gentleman going back 
to the year 1896! 


*Mr. GRAHAM MURRAY: I am not 
going back any further than the Irish 
Act goes. 


AN HONOURABLE Memper: Does he 
mean to go back to the Enelish Act? 


*Mr. GRAHAM MURRAY: No; only so 
far as the money is concerned which is 
paid. That is all that is done in the 
Irish Act. That is one of the acci- 
dents of legislation. We are getting no 
more and no less than the Irish get 
under the Irish Act. Now, passing from 
the amount, I come next to the distri- 
bution, and no doubt whenever any 
person has sums of money to distribute 
he is put into a position of some diih- 
culty, not from any lack of claimants, 
but from their excessive number, and the 
object, of course, which is always to be 
kept in view is really to select what ons 
may call the preferential claimants 
before relief can be given; but I think 
honourable Members will acree that 
there is one consideration which, in 
allocating benefits, will always be 
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paramount, and that is to carry out any 
obligations which have already been 
entered into. There are such preliminary 
obligations to a certain class of people 
in this case. I am not speaking of extra- 
Parliamentary obligations, and I daresay 
that honourable Members know perfectly 
well to what I am referring, because it 
has been mentioned during this Session 
on this Bill. In the Act of two years 
ago, passed for the relief of the agricul- 
tural rates in Scotland, it was expected 
that on the ratio of eleven-eightieths of 
the English grant—the calculation of the 
Scotch Office had to be made upon that 
basis—the amount derived, which wouid 
be available for Scotland, would be 
£187,000. Of this, £180,000 was to go 
to the relief of the agricultural rates— 
that is, the occupiers’ rates under the 
Act of two years ago, with which, no 
doubt, honourable Members are familiar. 
As a matter of fact, instead of £187,000 
becoming available, only £160,000 
was produced on the basis of the eleven 
eightieths of the English grant—that is 
to say, the estimate upon which we pro- 
ceeded at that time, based on the English 
amount of money, was over-estimated, 
and, in fact, £160,000 was the net result, 
instead of £180,000. The result of thas 
was that, whereas, under the provisions 
of the Bill, the rating authorities were 
entitled to be relieved by some 12s. 6d. 
in the £, there has only been money 
enough to pay them lls. Under those 
circumstances, I can scarcely doubt that 
the Committee will agree with me that 
this is a matter of obligation rather than 
of anything else, and that the first claim 
upon this money is to carry out what is 
neither more nor less than a Parlia- 
mentary contract with the rating authori- 
ties, and to supply this deficiency of 
money, so as to put them in the same 
situation as the effect of the calculation of 
1896 would have done originally, if it 
had been correct. Honourable Members 
will find that the first distribution is— 
“to pay £20,000 among the county councils 
and parish councils in Scotland, in addition to 


the amount they receive under the principal 
Act.” 


Now, 


. passing from that, we have 
to come to the question of how 
the residue of the money is to be 


expended. For a long time there has 
been a growing sense in the country of 


Mr. Graham Murray. 


{COMMONS} 
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the inadequacy of the Imperial contribu- 
tion to the local authorities towards the 
pay and clothing of the police. Honour- 
able Members will remember that the 
history of the Imperial subvention to the 
police force has been this: during the 
vears up to 1889 the first subvention 
that was given was first about a quarter 
and then a half of the expense of the 
police; up to 1889 it was put upon 
the Vote, and the last year that 
the money appeared upon the Vote 
was in 1888-89, when the expenditure 
for the police in Scotland was £308,067, 
and the grant from the Imperial Exche- 
quer was £154,034, which, as honourable 
Members will see, was about half. Now it 
will be remembered that the local taxation 
account was started under the Act 
of 1888, and those who were in 
the House at the time will remem- 
ber also that, so far as 1888 was 
concerned, there were temporary 
arrangements in that Act. The Local 
Government Act, 1889, stereotyped 
that the sum of £155,000 should be the 
contribution which was to be made by 
the Imperial Treasury to the police force. 
That was, in round figures, what had 
been the amount upon the Vote in the 
year before. Since that time the expen- 
diture on the police has steadily and con- 
tinuously increased. The figures in 1889 
were £308,000. I need not read the 
whole of the figures to the House, but 
the amount has been steadily rising in a 
eradual ratio, and in 1896-97 the 
expenditure was £369,849, with the 
result that what was in 1888-89 a 
relief of, practically, 10s. in the £ is in 
1896-97 a relief of only &s. dd. 
That matter does not quite stop with the 
mere statement of those figures, although 
the figures speak for themselves; but 
there is a particular grievance which is 
associated with this grant, and that is 
this: as a matter of fact, we may con- 
gratulate ourselves that we have had no 
particular outbreaks of disorder in Scot- 
land, and there has been no increase of 
the police in Scotland, except that which 
is necessary owing to the increase of the 
population which has gone on, and which 
is an index of the prosperity of the coun- 
try; but the result is, the increase of 
the police has taken place mostly in the 
large cities and mining districts, where 
fhe population has increased very rapidly. 
The effect is very hard upon what may be 
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called the poorer counties, because the 
counties which have had no increase of 
police have, nevertheless, got less of the 
grant which they formerly received from 
the Imperial Exchequer. Accordingly, it 
would appear that a very proper use to 
which to put some of this money would 
be to more or less restore what I may 
look upon as the ideal equilibrium of 
1888-89, so that we may get back 
to the original idea of Imperial subven- 
tion to the extent of one-half. We do 
not propose to go the whole length of 
£30,000, which would be one-half. We 
only propose in this case to give £25,000 
for the purpose of the subvention of the 
police force. Those are two heads of | 
distribution of the money. Now I come 
to the third, upon which, in this Com- | 
mittee, I need say very few words. For | 
years there has been a request that some- | 

| 

| 

| 





thing should be done in the fishery inte- 
rests, and honourable Members know 
perfectly well that over and over again 
there have been complaints that suth- 
cient money has not been given to the 
policing of the sea-coasts of Scotland. | 
Honourable Members may be aware that | 
this policing of the fisheries districts in | 
England fell upon the local rates, and 
that seems quite a proper expenditure to 
charge on what I may rightly look upon 
as Scotch money. We have got from the 
Treasury recently a contribution in the 
shape of the price of two extra vessels 
which are proposed to be used for the 
policing of the Scotch fisheries, and for 
the purposes of that it is intended to 
allocate a sum of £15,000 a year. That 
will not interfere with the fisheries Vote 
generally. In point of fact. the only item 
which will come off that Vote is main- | 
tenance, and anything else, for one | 
cruiser. Now that leaves a balance to 
be distributed of £35,000, and we pro- 
pose to devote that balance of £35,000 
to the furtherance of secondary and tech- 
nical education, including agricultural 
education. I would remind the Com- 
mittee how the present sums available for 
secondary and technical education, in- 
cluding agricultural education, are paid 
in Scotland. I am speaking of Imperial 
sources now, because such local contribu- 
tions as there are have nothing to do with 
this point. Under the Education and 
Local Taxation Act of 1892 there is a 
fixed sum available of £60,000. That, 
as honourable Members will remember, 
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was taken out of the estate duty, formerly 
the probate duty. There is a certain pro- 
portion out of the Customs and Excise 
duties, under the provisions of the Local 
Taxation and Excise Act of 1890. I 
might point out that under the provisions 
of that Act there is a fixed payment to 
police subvention, and to relieve school 
fees of children up to the compulsory 
standard, and sanitary officers, and then 
a fluctuating payment to pleuro-pneu- 
monia account, and then a balance which 
goes to the counties and burghs in relief 
of the county and burgh rates, or to 
secondary and technical education, at 
Now, 
all those who are interested, or who have 


| any particular cognisance of the working 


of the secondary education of Scotland, 
will know that one of the great disad- 
vantages that the education authorities 
have had to cope with has been the un- 
certainty of the amount with which 
they had to deal. There are two 
causes which lead to the  uncer- 
tainty: one, the option as between 
education and rates, and the other 
the far more difficult one with which to 
deal, of the fluctuating demands of the 
pleuro-pneumonia account. Honourable 
Members may not be aware that the basis 
of the pleuro-pneumonia account was 
this: provisions were made by the Board 
of Agriculture for stamping out pleuro- 
pneumonia to which Ireland has made 
no contribution at all, but to which Eng- 
land and Scotland contributed out of the 
local taxation account, the amount paid 
by Scotland being twelve hundredths of 
the amount spent year by year. The pay- 
ments for the pleuro-pneumonia account 
In 1894-95 
they were £108,000, and in 1896-97 
£144,000, with, of course the correspond- 
ing effect upon the balances available ‘or 
technical and secondary education. And 


although counties and burghs have 
acted very fairly upon the whole, 
education had found itself indubit- 


ably crippled by these accounts and the 
uncertainty of the money. We wish now, so 
far as we can, to remedy that, and we 
propose to remedy it not only by giving 
this £35,000 under the Bill—a very sub- 
stantial contribution—but we also pro- 
pose to incorporate in the Bill a small 
reform. We propose to transfer the charge 
of the pleuro-pneumonia account, on 
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the balance provided under the 
Customs and Excise Act of 1890, from 
that account, and impose it on the 
balance of the education and local taxa- 
tion account. Now, observe, these two 
balances are paid to exactly the same 
authority. They are both paid to the 
counties and burghs, but the purposes 
are rather different. Under the Educa- 
tion and Local Taxation Acts of 1892 
the balance is distributed to the 
counties and burghs—half according to 
valuation and half according to popula- 
tion, to be used for a statutory purpose 
or scheme of public utility or in relief ot 
rates. But, as a fact, nearly all the money 
has gone in relief of rates. Conse- 
quently, by this we shall transfer the 
risk of pleuro-pneumonia to the relief of 
the rates rather than education. There- 
fore, whatever we do under the Act, we 
shall indubitably free secondary educa- 
tion from that account, and it will be no 
more affected by the pleuro-pneumonia 
account. Then, as to the amount of 
money taken, in 1896-97 the sum actually 
available was £48,073. To that must be 
added the sum set free by the pleuro- 
pneumonia account being transferred 
elsewhere, and to that you have to add 
the fixed sum of £60,000, which I pre- 
viously mentioned. So that in the 
future the sums available for the purposes 
of secondary education will be £60,000, 
£48,000, £14,000, displaced from the 
pleuro-pneumonia account, and_ the 
£35,000 which we give under the Bill. 


Sr H. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN 
{Stirling Burghs): The £48,000 and the 
£14,000 would, as I understand, still be 
subject to the option of the local autho- 
rities as to whether it should be used 
for rates or education. 


*Mr. GRAHAM MURRAY: That is so; 
we cannot help that. But my right 
honourable Friend will remember that, 
speaking in the rough, the money has 
mostly been devoted to technical educa- 
tion. I think T can give him what he wants 
to know. Taking the 1894-95 accounts, 
first of all, out of the pleuro-pneumonia 
account, there was £39,295, which was 
available under the- option, and the 
amount actually spent was £35,214. 


Sm H. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
For the purpose of secondary education. 


Mr. Graham Murray. 
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*Mr. GRAHAM MURRAY: Yes; and in 
1895-96 the sum available was £39,262, 
and the amount expended was £34,291. 
Speaking generally, I think I was fairly 
right in what I said. Of course, I do 
not want to make any mistake. My right 
honourable Friend, of course, remembers 
it has nothing to do with the amount 
spent in relief of the rates under the 
other balance—the balance to which we 
are now putting the pleuro-pneumonia, 
Take the year 1896-97, the total amount 
available was £189,183. I have not got 
the figures as to what was spent, but I 
take it that most of it was spent in 
relief of rates. I think I have shown 
that where the burghs and county coun- 
cils have fairly acted up to what my 
right honourable Friend would consider 
their duty, and really given these sums 
to education, and if that is so, surely 
they will be much more inclined to do go 
if you set before them what this Bill 
does set before them—a good chance of 
having proper secondary education. Be 
cause I think we may fairly hope to give 
this large increase of money, and take 
away the fluctuating quantity which has 
so much crippled education, and the effect 
of that will be to give an incentive to 
secondary and technical education, and 
will be the means of getting the local 
authorities to devote to that purpose all 
the moneys they can afford. Honourable 
Members will remember at the present 
moment there are representative com- 
mitees, and I think the result of those 
committees will be to strengthen the posi- 
tion. So far as agricultural education is 
concerned, there has, up to the present, 
only been £2,000 a year devoted to that 
by a somewhat indirect and inadequate 
method, and that goes to the support of 
four establishments. Under this scheme 
we hope that sum will be increased. The 
particular way in which these sums will 
be distributed will be in such a manner 
and according to such conditions as are set 
forth by the Scotch Education Depart- 
ment. The object of the Department will be 
to consolidate effort, and to get the thing 
into central hands. This Bill makes 
such adequate provision to those centres 
as will greatly improve the cause of 
secondary and technical education in 
Scotland. Those are the provisions, 
which I hope I have explained with suffi- 
cient clearness, but the subject is rather 
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technical. To summarise what I have 
already said, the sum of money is given 
in precisely the same way as that given 
upon the Agricultural Rating Act. The 
estimated amount to come to Scotland is 
£95,000, and we expend that, £20,000 
by making good the deficiency which 
already exists under the old Act, 
£25,000 in aid of the police, £15,000 
in aid of the fisheries interest, and 
£35,000 in aid of technical and agricul- 
tural education. 


Resolution put. 


Sm H. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
The right honourable Gentleman has 
explained to the House, with all his usual 
clearness, the very intricate position of 
affairs, and I am sure that the intricacy 
of it must have so struck the honour- 
able Members who are at present in the 
House—there are not many—that they 
would not be altogether surprised, con- 
sidering the importance of this Resolu- 
tion, and the subsequent legislation that 
will follow upon it, if I rise mainly for 
the purpose of suggesting that this De 
bate should be adjourned in order that 
Scottish Members and the Scottish people 
should have an opportunity of thoroughly 
realising and comprehending what is 
set before them. I would say this, upon 
the whole position we have suffered for 
the last 10 or 12 years beyond what 
could have been conceived before to have 
been possible from these complicated 
accounts. Sometimes we proceed upon a 
fixed proportion by which Scotland gets 
J1-80ths of something else. At another 
time the system is followed of finding out 
what the real wants of the country are, 
and endeavouring to find a means of 
relieving those wants. Sometimes we are 
led to entertain a certain suspicion that 
whenever a method would entail the 
least cost to the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, and which, therefore, gave the 
least advantage to our country, that was 
the one which was adopted. It is natural 
that we should have that suspicion, 
although I have no doubt that the right 
honourable Gentleman will explain that 
there is no justification whatever for it. 
In England we give the sum upon a cer- 
tain Vote. We give a certain sum to 
Scotland in relief of agricultural rates 
upon that fixed proportion. Then we 
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merits of the question, and now we come 
back to Scotland, to redress the injustice 
| which she is supposed to have suffered ; 
| but I do not know that we have im- 
| proved our position in the three countries, 
| Because, if I am not wrong, the relief 
| that England receives is only given for 
| five years, and the relief now advocated 
| for Scotland is only given for five years, 
| but in the case of Ireland it is given for 
ever and aye. It may be right or it 
may be wrong, but it is hardly a 
redressing of the balance between the 
three countries. That is a subject upon 
which so much has been said and which 
has been so much before this House, that 
I need not dwell upon it to-night. Now, 
the right honourable Gentleman has 
stated how he proposes to deal with 
this £95,000 a year, and he has enume- 
rated certain objects to which the 
Government intend to devote it. I at 
once say that some of those objects have 
our entire sympathy, and we have upon 
various occasions always protested, in 
the name of Scotch opinion, so far as we 
are entitled to represent it, against sums 
of money of that kind being dangled 
before us and thrown to the mere relief 
of the rates instead of being bestowed 
upon some definite useful purpose, such 
as the Scottish people have at heart. 
Now, the first object to which the right 
honourable Gentleman referred was to 
make up the deficiency in the previous 
relief given to rates whereby certain 
parishes have not received the relief 
which was intended all parishes should 
receive. At last we have heard that the 
Act operates unequally, and one fact to 
which the right honourable Gentleman 
attributes this unfortunate state of things 
whereby the intention of Parliament was 
not carried out, is that to some extent 
the Bill happened to be passed in a 
hurry at the end of the Session, and 
therefore the calculations were not so 
accurate as they might have been. Now, 
I would venture to urge that as a warn- 
ing and as a reason why we should not 
be too hasty in passing matters of this 
kind which are now before us, if a little 
further consideration might enable us 
to avoid such a mistake as that. I am 
sure that when we come to deal 
with the matter after a little considera- 
tion of it we shall be inclined to ask 
that the whole question should be held 


Basie to Ireland and give it upon the 
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over for a few months, which will be no 
loss to anyone, but will give us that great 


advantage of knowing what the people | 
of Scotland would wish to be done with | 


this large sum of money ; so far as that 
sum is required to make good the promise 
which was made a year or two ago, I con- 
fess there is a case for it. Then I come 


to the large sum of £25,000 which the! 


right honourable Gentleman proposes to 
give in aid of the cost of the police, and 
he says he gives that because that ex- 
penditure of the police has gradually but 
steadily increased in late years. But 
does he not see the expense of the 
police has increased precisely in propor- 
tion as these subsidies have increased, 
and that it is since this system of large 
subsidies has been so freely introduced 
extravagance has followed in the 
administration, so far as the police ser- 
vices are concerned, and, therefore, it 
comes to us for a still greater grant 
every day. That is the objection I have 
always had to grants in aid, because I 
think they are opposed to economical 
administration. I will not say anything 
in respect to the fisheries policy, but pass 
on to the larger question of technical 
education. I congratulate the right 
honourable Gentleman upon his proposal, 
not only to give this considerable sum of 
£35,000 for this purpose, but also upon 
his further proposal to make the sum at 
present 


from the pleuro-pneumonia grant. That 
is one of the 
proposal of the right honourable Gentle- 


man which I look upon with great favour, | 
and I could only hope that more of this | 
money went in that direction, but per- | 
haps we may yet coax and induce the} 


right honourable Gentleman in some way 
to alter his figures in that respect. I 
began by proposing that the Debate 
might be adjourned, and therefore will 
say no more upon the merits of the 
course which I and my _ honourable 
Friends may be disposed to take regard- 
ing this matter. This, I am quite aware, 
is only a preliminary Committee, and I 
am further aware from what the right 
honourable Gentleman has said that we 
shall not be fully acquainted with all 
these proposals until we see the 
Bill, and we cannot see the Bill 
until we have passed this Resolution 
in Committee. At the same time 
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we have had experience of cases in which 
when we came to discuss a Bill of this 
nature we found we were sorely ham- 
pered by the fact that we had previously 
agreed to the Resolution. It is with this 
fear before us that I now venture to move 
that the Debate may now be adjourned. 


*THe CHANCELLOR or tue EXCHE- 
CHEQUER : I do not rise to oppose the 
adjournment which the right honourable 
Gentleman has moved, because I wnder- 
stand there is a general desire that that 
should be agreed to, but I must take 
some exception, as Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, to the observations with which 
the right honourable Gentleman has 
coupled it. He suggests that even in this 
Resolution we are not dealing fairly by 
Scotland. 

Sir H. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 

No; what I said was, that when we find 
this tendency to change froni one systein 
of calculation to another, year after yea:, 
we naturally imagine that there must be 
a reason for it. 

*THe CHANCELLOR or tHe EX- 
CHEQUER: We have proposed to change 
one system of calculation for another 
because it was distinctly to the advantage 


‘of Scotland, and therefore I think such 


observations as those of the right honour- 


| able Gentleman are unfair to the Exche- 


quer. What is the position? No excep- 
tion was made in 1896 to the proposal 
| that certain grants should be made from 
the Exchequer in relief of English agri- 
| cultural rates, and that corresponding 
sums in the proportions of 80, 11, 9, 
should be granted to Scotland and 
Ireland. No exception was made 
by Scotland to that proposition, but ex- 
ception was taken in Ireland, and the 
result is that in order to intro- 
duce an entirely new _ system of 
local government in Ireland, we have 
agreed, after further consideration, to 
deal with the matter in Ireland upon 
the same basis as in England, and pro- 
vide half the rate of agricultural land 
from the Exchequer. Therefore there is a 
reason for similar treatment being given 
to Scotland; but Scotland does not 
demand that she should be treated in 
that way. Scotland does not demand 


that half the agricultural rates shall be 
|paid by the Exchequer. The right 


| 
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honourable Gentleman would not support | granted that Scotland is entitled to some- 
such a proposition as that, nor do | be- | thing equivalent, how does that form an 
lieve would it be supported by any | objection to my right honourable Friend’s 
Scotchman here. Looking at it from a| proposal. Speaking, as he does, for all 
purely logical point of view—as we are | the Scotch Members on this side of the 
bound to look at all Scotch matters | House, his demand is that this question 
—I cannot see upon what grounds | shall be postponed for further considera. 
Scotland can claim to be treated} tion. Why? Because, if we allow the 
as if she wished to have half the agri-| Resolution to be passed, we should be 
cultural rate paid out of the Exchequer | hampered when we discussed the Bill. 
when she does not desire it. She wants ; 
the money, but she wants to apply it to *Mr. GRAHAM MURRAY: I do not 
some other purpose, and when my right | #gree with you. 

honeurahio Friend ea Lord Advocate, Mr. E. ROBERTSON: I only wish to 
ne 6 ee ee ee make it clear that we make that demand 


sity, propeses that instead of half the 3 
ricult: : : _ | lest we find our hands are tied by pass- 
agricultural rate being paid by the Ex. | . ; : 
| ing this Resolution. 


chequer, Scotland shall have the same | 

amount of money devoted to other pur. Tua CHAIRMAN : I might remind the 
poses, which are, so far as I can gather, | Committee that it is only a matter of 
not at all objected to; the right | progress. 


honourable Gentleman will not allow the | , . . 
Resolution to proceed, which must be the | Siz W. WEDDERBURN (Banffshire) 


foundation of the Bill, because he says | desired to know whether any portion of 
they may possibly desire to apply it to the money allocated to the fisheries could 
some other purpose. Indeed, he has | be used for the purposes of the harbours? 


suggested that Scotland might take| «yy, G@RAHAM MURRAY pointed out 
the money and apply it to no pur-| that the Bill was so framed that he was 
pose at all. I always interfere with | ofraid it could not. 

Scotch matters with the utmost 


timidity, but I interfered in this matter! Motion made, and Question proposed— 
because, if the Scotch representatives are “That it is expedient to authorise the 


not willing to take the money for the | annual payment, out of the Consolidated Fund, 
purpose for which it has been given to | during the continuance of the Agricultural 
the other two countries, and are| Rates, Congested Districts and Burgh Land 

; ae 4 -, | Tax Relief (Scotland) Act, 1896, of sums to 
not able to decide for what purposes it the Local Taxation (Scotland) Account, equal 
should be used, and yet want the money, | to the difference between the sums payable to 
it does seem to me to be a very doubtful — account a section 3 of the won Rage 

iti 7 and a sum equivalent to seven-sixteenths o 

a ei ag Moa ae gga be the total afhount certified by the Secretary 
ae oe ee a oe oe for Scotland as the amount to be taken as 
Mr. E. ROBERTSON (Dundee): I having been raised by rates by county councils 


” cas Nes : : and parish councils from the owners and occu- 
cannot understand by what logic the right | piers of agricultural lands and heritages as 


honourable Gentleman has arrived at his | defined in the said Act during the year ended 

last conclusion. I cannot see the logic of | the 15th day of May, 1896; and also to make 

his last observation. As I understand we | Provision for the distribution and application 
sso of such sums— 

are to have this money because we are| , ? ? : 

entitled to it. *(1) To the relief of the occupiers of agri- 


cultural lands and heritages in Scotland ; 
*' Re 7 
Tue CHANCELLOR or tHe EX- “(2) To an additional contribution to the 


CHEQUER: For certain purposes. ee Authorities in Scotland for the pay and 
7 ee thi ice ; 
Mr. E. ROBERTSON: This is one of | °” a. s ~ ae ae 
two alternative methods of doing justice fe tecece eh thn Mea ae ee 
ae for th 
to Scotland as compared with England lb : enforcement of the Scottish Sea Fishery 
and Ireland. Whether it does her justice 
; “(4) For the purposes of secondary or tech- 
I leave ta the English Members to con- nical (includin oecelteral) peraeers: A in Scot- 
sider. It is not Scotland or Ireland | land.”—/(7he yb Advoeate.) 
which is being treated unfairly, but Eng- 
land by this lopsided arrangement. But| Debate arising. 
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Motion made, and Question put— 


“That the Chairman do report Progress, 
and ask leave to sit again."—(Sir Henry 
Cam pbell-Bannerman. ) 


Agreed to. 


Committee reported Progress ; to sit 
again to-morrow. 


EVIDENCE IN CRIMINAL CASES BILL. 


Adjourned Debate on Motion for Com- 
mittal to Select Committee. 


Mr. PICKERSGILL (Bethnal Green, 
S.W.): I think we have much 
reason to think that the Govern- 
ment have allowed this Bill to be hung 
up for upwards of two months ; and now, 
in the expiring weeks of the Session, 
apparently they are determined to force 
the Bill through the House. In the face 
of the strong, the large, and the growing 
body of opinion, and especially of pro- 
fessional opinion, against this Bill, I am 
surprised that the Attorney General is 
showing so little respect to the opposi- 
tion which has been offered to this Bill. 
I do not refer to the opposition in this 
House, but to the well-known opposition 
among the judges and among leading 
members of the Bar. If the House will 
bear with me, I propose to give some 
reasons why this Bill should be referred 
to a Select Committee. In the first place, 
I say that the principle of this Bill has 
never been adequately considered. It is 
true that a clause authorising the 
defendant to give evidence has been 
introduced into a certain number of Bills, 
but if these Bills are examined it will 
be found that in by far the majority 
of the cases the proceedings under those 
Acts, though in name criminal, are in 
substance and in fact rather civil than 
criminal. We have, I think, a remark- 
able instance of that in the Employers 
and Workmen Act. Under the 4th, 5th, 
and 6th sections, I think, of that Act, a 
prisoner, a defendant, may give evidence, 
but he may not give evidence under the 
7th, and the distinction seems to me 
clearly that which I have pointed out, 
that in the first case the proceedings are 
rather civil than criminal. My object 
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is to show that the principle of this Bill 
has not been adequately considered. If 
that is so, then, I submit, the proper 
and usual course would be to refer it to 
a Select Committee, in order that evi- 
dence might be given, and that the prin- 
ciples of the Bill might be further con- 
sidered. It is not my intention to pursue 
the argument, or to give any other illus- 
tration, but there is one Act upon which 
reliance has been placed, and I refer to 
it, Mr. Speaker, because I think it will 
supply me with one of the best reasons 
which I could give in support of the 
Motion, that the Bill should be referred 
to a Select Committee. I refer to the 
Criminal Law Amendment Act of 1885. 
Really, that is substantially the only 
Act under which we have any experience 
of the operation of the principle 
which is brought forward in the 
Bill now before the House. The learned 
Attorney General relies upon that Act as 
a precedent, and, apparently, the 
learned Attorney General is of opinion 
that our experience of the principle in 
that Act would be favourable. I need 
hardly point out to the learned Attorney 
General that professional opinion is hope- 
lessly divided as to the effect of the 
Act. There are some who say, like the 
learned Attorney General, that the effect 
of the Act has been very favourable, and 
that it should encourage us to extend 
the principle ; but there are others, with 
equally wide experience, who say that 
the experience of that Act in its working 
has not been favourable, and that it 1s 
not a reason why we should go further, 
but that it supplies us with an excellent 
reason why we should go back. Now, 
Sir, if that is so, if professional opinion. 
is hopelessly divided as to the effect of 
this Act, then, I submit, this is precisely 
a case which ought to be inquired into 
by a Select Committee. It is only by 
a Select Committee of this House that 
evidence can be taken. I think it is 
very desirable that judges and others 
should have an opportunity of telling the 
country what their experience of this 
particular Act has been. We know that 
there are several judges who have 


expressed an unfavourable opinion of the 
principle of this Bill, and I think, there- 
fore, that an opportunity should he given 
to them to appear before the Select 
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Committee and state what their 
experience has been in carrying out that 
Act. Then, when evidence pro and con 
has been given, it will be for the Select 
Committee to inform this House as to the 
conclusion at which they have arrived. 
Then, Sir, another reason which I think 
I shall be fully in order in stating as a 
ground upon which this Bill should be 
referred to a Select Committee is that 
the Government themselves apparently 
have not made up their minds with 
regard to the essential principles. It 1s 
the fact that the Lord Chancellor’s Bill 
in 1896 upon this subject imposed restric- 
tions upon cross-examination. The 
Attorney General himself last year intro- 
duced a Bill which imposed no restric- 
tions upon cross-examination, and now 
the learned Gentleman has reverted to 
the policy of restriction. Now, Mr. 
Speaker, my point is that whether or 
not the prisoner is to be subject to the 
ordinary kind of cross-examination goes 
to the very root of the Bill; it is the 
very crux of the question, and although 
we are told that the profession is so 
largely of one mind upon this question, 
yet the fact is that the very men who 
support the principle of the Bill, as it 
is said, are hopelessly divided as to 
whether or not the defendant shall be 
subjected to ordinary cross-examination. 
The Lord, Chief Justice of England had 
said that it is impossible to pro 
vide a means by which the defendant 
shall be protected from precisely the 
same kind of cross-examination to which 
the ordinary wit is exposed, and, I think, 
in these circumstances further inquiry is 
necessary. It would, it seems to me, be 
most unfair to restrict the cross-examina. 
tion of the defendant if you allow him 
to be a witness at all, and for this 
reason 





*Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order! The 
honourable Gentleman is arguing the 
merits of the Bill. 


Mr. PICKERSGILL: Very good, Mr. 
Speaker ; I feel that I am in somewhat 
of a difficulty, but the ground is some- 
what narrow, and, of course, I do not 
wish again to contravene order. I must, 
therefore, simply content myself with ex- 
pressing a hope that the learned Attorney 
General will accord some respect to the 
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growing opposition against this Bill, and 
will very carefully consider whether, in 
face of the opposition, the Bill ought not 
to be further considered, as I suggest, by 
a Select Committee. In further support 
of that contention I may point out those 
opposed to the Bill have recently re- 
ceived into their ranks a very distin- 
guished recruit. In former Debates upon 
this question, the great name—in such 
a connection—of Sir Henry Hawkins has 
been quoted in support of the Bill. Well, 
we know now that Sir Henry Hawkins 
is opposed. I do think that the circum- 
stances are changed, and that the learned 
Attorney General himself must admit 
that the defection of so distinguished a 
criminal judge as Sir Henry Hawkins is 
a matter which ought to give him, at all 
events, some food for reflection with re- 
gard to the conviction which he hag 
affirmed in connection with this matter. 
In these circumstances I do trust that 
the learned Attorney General will not 
attempt to force through this Bill at a 
period of the Session when it cannot pos- 
sibly be adequately discussed—involving 
as it does a change, which, whether we 
agree or object to it, is certainly one 
of a very serious and momentous cha- 
racter—and that the learned Attorney 
General will agree that this Bill should 
be referred to a Select Committee. 


Mr. GIBSON BOWLES: I really am 
very surprised that the Attorney General 
has not risen to make any answer to the 
appeal made by the honourable Gentle- 
man. I think the Attorney General does 
not consider the extreme importance of 
the question of the Committee to which 
this Bill is to be referred—whether it 
should be a Committee of the whole 
House, or a Select Committee. It is not 
the first time the Attorney General has 
treated this question with something like 
what I might call contempt. Last year 
he introduced a Bill in a few words, and 
said it was not to apply to Ireland, be- 
cause the Irishmen did not like it. A 
question as to a tribunal is to be com- 
mitted, and on that question the Attor- 
ney General has not a word to say. I 
had hoped he would have risen and, in 
a few convincing words, have shown that 
the honourable Gentleman opposite was 
entirely wrong. Had he given those few 
convincing words, I should have saved 
myself the great difficulty of rising as a 
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layman to discuss this question. Now, 
Sir, I have another complaint to make, 
and that is that the First Lord of the 
Treasury told us—I think it was not later 
than Friday last—that this Bill would be 
considered on Wednesday. Why has he 
put it down on Monday? I think it 
almost amounts to a breach of faith—a 
very serious breach of faith. Of course, 
it is a Bill that cannot be discussed 
without the assistance of legal friends, 
and those who take the same view. The 
effect is this: that the Government, 
having told us that the Bill would be 
put down for Wednesday, all the lawyers 
who have very serious and important en- 
gagements in the country, to which they 
must adhere—even the Attorney General 
has important engagements—the learned 
men, the lawyers, who are able to discuss 
this question in all its merits, and the 
committees to which it should be referred, 
are not here. They made their arrange- 
ments to be here on the day fixed for the 
Bill. Isay Wednesday having been fixed 
for the Bill, to put this stage down for 
Monday really amounts—I am sure it 
was not intentional—but really it 
amounts to something like a breach of 
faith. Our complaint on this is very 
serious. I look on the benches here, and 
I find they are entirely destitute of those 
legal gentlemen. I see many laymen, but 
I do not see many great leaders in this 
question—yes, I see one of them. I do 
not see many of those upon whom I had 
relied to have convinced the House that 
this Bill ought to be referred to a Select 
Committee, and not considered by the 
whole House. I trust the Attorney Gene- 
ral will recognise that we discuss this 
question under most serious disadvantage, 
and that he will consequently make allow- 
ances for us, and especially me, a poor 
humble layman, not knowing one word 
of the law from another, but not unin- 
formed as to the principles of the law. 
I say, under these circumstances, amount- 
ing almost to a breach of faith—under 
these circumstances, I think we may 
claim the special indulgence of the House. 
I hope Her Majesty’s Government will be 
prepared to allow this Debate to be ad- 
journed, at any rate, until Wednesday, 
for which date everybody is prepared. 
But we are not prepared for it to-day. 
We did not expect in the least that this 
question would be taken to-day. We saw, 


Mr. Gibson Bowles. 
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of course, that it was put down for 
to-day, as it has been put down time after 
time in a merely formal manner, perhaps 
for the twentieth time this Session, 
and probably for the twelfth time 
since the question was _ seriously 
raised, and therefore none of us, 
and myself, certainly, had the least 
anticipation that this Bill would 
come on. When I saw that the Bill was 
down as a fourth order I should have 
been prepared to go happily home to 
dinner, except for a lurking and lingering 
suspicion of the Front Benches, which 
always remains in the minds of an expe- 
rienced Member of this House. Under 
these circumstances, I think we are en- 
titled to special indulgence in discussing 
the serious question of the Committee to 
which this Bill should go. Why, Sir, the 
question can be divided into several 
heads. In the first place, the Bill would 
naturally go to a Committee of the whole 
House, and I confess that that is the 
tribunal to which I should naturally wish 
to send it. My belief is that, under the 
conditions I am about to describe, the 
larger tribunal should be chosen for deal- 
ing with a Bill which proposes, as this 
Bill does, a tremendous revolution in the 
law of this country, a revolution which 
for a thousand years never entered the 
minds even of the most distinguished law 
officers who ever sat upon these benches. 
I say that when a tremendous, change of 
that kind is proposed, I do think it is 
not a Select Committee, but a Committee 
of the whole House, which should deal 
with the matter with the proper informa- 
tion at its command. Now, Sir, 
what is the proper information? 
Surely in a matter of this kind 
the House should not dare to pro- 
ceed with so momentous and_ tre 
mendous a change without obtaining the 
fullest information from experts in 
matters of practice, as the judges of Her 
Majesty’s Court of Queen’s Bench. As 
to Chancery judges and Chancery barris- 
ters, they know nothing about it—not so 
much as an ordinary layman, and cer- 
tainly not so much as a man who has 
been tried for his life for a criminal 
offence. Therefore I attach no importance 
whatever to the opinions of either Chan- 
cery barristers or Chancery judges, but 
the opinions of Her Majesty’s judges of 
the Court of Queen’s Bench are essential 
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w this matter; and I say that when 
the House of Commons is asked to make 
this tremendous revolution in the law of 
England it is entitled to say that it will 
not proceed a single step in the matter 
without being fully informed by those 
who have the largest experience, namely, 


Evidence in 


the judges of the Queen’s Bench; and 
there are others, such as recorders and 


chairmen of quarter sessions, who might 
also be called upon to give serious and 
solemn evidence in the matter. But as 
to the judges of the Court of Queen’s 
Bench, you ought not to go one inch 
without having their opinion. Now, 
Sir, I come to the next point. What is 
the proper way of obtaining the opinions 
of the judges of the Court of Queen’s 
Bench! It is to call them to the Bar of 
this House and ask them at that Bar for 
their opinion of the change proposed in 
the law. Were their opinions given in 
that way we should be in a better posi- 
tion than a Select Committee upstairs, 
whose decision is subject to review after- 
wards by this House, and, as the Members 
are well aware, the House has constantly 
reversed their decisions. Consequently, 
the proper place, it seems to me, in which 
this Bill should be considered is in full 
Committee of the whole House; and the 
proper way of obtaining the opinion of 
the judges is, as I have said, to call 
them to that Bar, and have their opinion 
given to the whole House. Now, Sir, 
this is no new proposal. I hear an hon- 
ourable Member below the Gangway, 
probably a junior Member, who has 
recently entered this House, laugh ; but, 
Sir, if that honourable Member had taken 
the trouble that I have in referring to 
endless precedents, especially in oll 
times, with reference to matters of this 
kind, and as to obtaining the opinion of 
the judges, he would not have laughed, | 


think. It is no new thing. Again and 
again Her Majesty's judges have been 


called to that Bar. 
will bear with me 
the mode of calling 


Perhaps the House 
while I explain that 
the judges there and 
taking their opinion is a peculiar one. 
When a Peer is requested to appear at 
,the Bar to give evidence it is directed 
that a chair shall be placed for him, and 
that he may sit down covered: when the 
judges are called it is directed that a 
chair shall be placed, and the judge there- 
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upon stands behind the chair and rests 
his hand upon it. 


*Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order! The 
honourable Member is going beyond the 
subject of Debate. 


Mr. GIBSON BOWLES: Yes, Sir; I 
was merely giving an illustration which I 
thoucht arose out of the matter. Well, 
Sir, my belief is that the proper way of 
taking the opinion of the judges is that 
they should be called to the Bar of this 
House, and that they should be called 
separately, and should give their opinions 
out of their experiences to the full Com- 
mittee of the whole House. 


*Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order! The 
honourable Member is aware that the 
Motion is that the Bill shall go before a 
Select Comiittee, from which it would 
have to come back to a Committee of the 
whole House, and his argument as to what 
should Committee of the 
whole House is surely not relevant to the 


be done in 


question whether the Bill shall be 
referred to a Select Committee. 
Mr. GIBSON BOWLES: I did not 


understand that the Bill having been re- 
ferred to a Select Committee would be 
referred back to a Committee of the 
whole House; but if that is so, and if 
the judges can then be examined 





*Mr. SPEAKER: The honourable 
Member misunderstands me. I am ex- 
pressing no opinion as to whether the 
judges can be called, or as to what can be 
done in Committee of the whole House. 


Mr. GIBSON BOWLES : Quite so, Sir ; 
I wish to argue that the Bill should be 
referred to a Committee of the whole 
House, in order that the judges should be 
called, as has been done in old times. But 
if the judges are not to be called before 
a Committee of the whole House, then I 
think the Bill should be referred to a 
Select Committee, and a Select Com- 
mittee would require to call before it not 
merely the judges but recorders and chair- 
men of quarter sessions, and other com- 
petent persons able to deal with this 
question. T am not going in the least 
into the details or merits of the Bill, and 
I should not be in order in doing so ; but 
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I am in order in saying that, be it for 
good or for evil, this Bill does propose a 
most unexpected and tremendous change | 
in the law of the land, and I would leave | 
no stone unturned to get the opinions | 
upon this Bill from all those who are in | 
such a position as makes them competent 
to deal with the merits of the change 
here proposed. But, Sir, a Select Com- 
mittee would not have the power to get 
them. There might, however, be another 
way of taking the opinions of the judges, | 
recorders, and chairmen of quarter ses- 
sions; that is to say, they might give | 
their written opinions. In one way or | 
another I do trust the House will insist 
that the opinion of those experts shall be 
given before we proceed further with this 
Bill; and as the question seems to be 
solely between the two Committees, the 
Committee of the whole House and a 
Select Committee, then unhesitatingly 1 
say the Bill should go to that Committee 
before which it will be competent to hear 
the evidence of the judges, and of other 
persons, if need be. I know not what 
the fate of this Bill will be. I think I 
know its origin. It has, I think, been 
forced on the Lower Chamber and an un- 
willing Cabinet, and I say we shall incur 
in this House the greatest responsibility | 
if we make a change of this sort without 
exhausting all the means in our power for 
getting the opinions of all those who are 
competent to tell us what the effect of 
the proposed change will be. Opinions, 
I know, vary. Some think it good and 
some bad ; but the only persons who have 
a right to speak, and who are in a position 
to be capable of pronouncing on a vexed 
question of this sort, are those who have 
had actual experience in the administra- 
tion of the criminal law to which this Bill 
will apply. Sir, I cannot imagine why | 
Her Majesty’s Government should resist 
this Motion. They cannot wish to have 
an imperfect Measure passed through 
this House, which probably would re- 
quire Amendments the next year or the 
year after. They must have the same 
wish that we have. If it could be really 
shown that there is a balance of testi- 
mony that the change is likely to be good, 
then I think there would be no resistance 


is against it, 
Government would be willing to abandon 
the Bill. I do not know whether Her 


Mr. Gibson Bowles. 
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Majesty’s Government really and seri- 
ously intend to resist the Motion to 
refer the Bill to a Select Committee, but 


| trust, if that be so, they will give some 


strong argument, which can be under- 
stood by a humble layman like myself, 
for not allowing the Bill to go to a 
Select Committee, so that the evidence 
of the judges and others competent to 
deal with the matter might be taken. 


Mr. LYTTELTON (Warwick and 
Leamington): I must apologise to the 
House for not having been present earlier, 
but I confess that I did not expect that 
the Motion was coming on now, and it 
has taken me by surprise. 


Toe ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
R. Wester, Isle of Wight): May I ex- 
plain? There is really some misunder- 
standing. There is no intention of 
taking the Bill to-night, but only the 
Motion to refer it to a Select Committee, 
and what my right honourable Friend 
stated the other day was that the 
Committee stage would be taken on 
Wednesday. 


Me. LYTTELTON: I am not com- 
plaining of that 





*Mr. SPEAKER: I must point out to 


| the right honourable Gentleman that he 


spoke upon the Motion when it was last 


| before the House, and that therefore he 


is not entitled to speak again. 


Mr. T. P. O'CONNOR (Liverpool, 
Scotland): I do not think the state 


/ment just made by the Attorney General 


really meets our complaint that the Bil! 
was not to be taken until Wednesday. 
The answer of the Attorney General is 
that the Committee stage is not to be 
taken until Wednesday, but that this 
Motion is to be taken to-night. Now, our 
view is that the discussion at this stage 
really raises most important questions. 
Sir, since this question was __ first 
raised J have endeavoured to keep 
an open mind upon it. I have 


. : : |read a great deal, both on the 
to it; but if not, if the balance of opinion | 


surely Her Majesty's | 


one side and the other, and I have heard 
a great deal both on one side and the 
other, and I am candid enough to say 
that I think there is a great deal to be 
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said for the Bill, and a great deal to be 
said against it. But, on the whole, I 
must say, my mind being still open, that 
there is more to be said against the Bill 
than for it. But that is not really my 
point now. My point has been raised by 
my honourable Friend the Member for 
King’s Lynn, and whether this change is 
a desirable change or an undesirable one, 
undoubtedly it is a great change—I think 
I may say a revolutionary change. Up 
to this time, during centuries of adminis- | 
tration of the law in this country, we | 
have gone upon the principle that it is | 
not the business of the prisoner to rrove | 
his innocence, but it is the business of | 
the court to prove his guilt. I hope I| 
shall keep well within the rules of order, | 
and I am not arguing the merits of the 
Bill, but I am simply arguing the ques- | 
tion of the particular method which it is | 
necessary to adopt in order that this Bill | 
may be properly and adequately dis- | 
cussed. But I will argue in favour of a | 
Select Committee, because I hold that | 
this Bill is of such a character that it re- | 
quires the full investigation which a | 
Select Committea can alone give to it. | 
I do not think that anybody will deay, | 
I do not think the learned Attorney | 
General will deny, that this Bill will make | 





an enormous, arevolutionary change in | 
the whole of the legal procedure of this | 
country. Well, when I heard a Bill of | 
this kind proposed by such a man as the | 
Attorney General, I asked myself whether | 
he is a Radical and I am Conservative, or | 
whether I am Conservative and he | 
is a Radical; because nothing, it | 
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is so divided upon it, that it is necessarv 
that the House should be armed with all 
the expert evidence that can be obtained 
upon the subject. Now, Sir, the latter 
course is the course of which I am 
in favour, and of which I think the 
House ought to be in favour. I know 
very well that there are a great many 
lawyers, a great many judges, strongly 
in favour of this change, but I know 
equally well that there are a great many 
lawyers and a great many judges 
very strongly opposed to the change. 
Well, Sir, I think we are entitled to ask 
that the matter shall receive full investi- 
gation, and I do not think this is an un- 
reasonable demand, when a revolutionary 
change is proposed by a Conservative 
Government. For all these reasons I 
cannot quite understand why the Attor- 
ney General opposes this proposal. He 
must know that the Bill has not been 
adequately discussed. He must know that 
the opinion against the Bill is largely 
increasing and largely gaining in force 
every day. Does the learned Attorney 
General think it right to force a great 
change of this kind down the throats of 
the House of Commons by a majority? 
No, Sir, I do not think it is a wise 


| course, and I do not think it is a fair 


course, and I appeal to both sides of the 
House to join us in preventing the 
Government from forcing rapidly through 
the House a most revolutionary Measure. 


on 


Sr R. WEBSTER: I do_ not 
propose to speak at any length at 


appears to me, can be more revolutionary | the present stage, but I wish to say most 
ind more Radical than that a great | distinctly that I regret very much that 
change of this kind should have | the honourable Member for King’s Lynn 
been proposed, and should be forced | has thought it necessary to charge the 
through the House without the fullest | First Lord of the Treasury and myself 
investigation. The point we are discuss- | with a breach of faith. The First Lord 
ing to-night is whether the Bill is to! of the Treasury said that the Committee 
be discussed in Committee of the whole | stage of the Bill would be taken on Wed- 
House or by a Select Committee. Now | nesday, but it was never contemplated, I 
here is the difference between the two. | venture to say, speaking for the majority 
When a Bill is discussed in Committee of | of this House, that this preliminary 
the House as a whole, it is discussed with | Motion would not be taken to-day. The 
the conditional precedent that its prin- | Motion must be disposed of either to-day 
ciple has been accepted by the House, or, | or to-morrow. This Bill has not been 
at least, by an overwhelming majority of | kept hanging up without any intention 
the sense of the House. If, however, a | of proceeding with it. The principle of 








Bill is referred to a Select Committee, it 
means that the question is so important, 
that the change is so great, that opinion 
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the Bill has been recognised over and 
over again. There have been full discus- 
sions in regard to it, and the House kas, 
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by a very large majority, recognised the 
principle. To suggest that there shall be 
an inquiry before a Select Committee is 
simply to suggest that the House of Com- | 
mons is unable to make up its mind on 
this very important question. The 
honourable Member for the Scotland 
Division of Liverpool has said that there 
is a growing opinion against the Bill. 
My experience is exactly the contrary. 
Although suggestions have been made re- 


specting its details, there is no growing | 


opinion against a change of the law. 


Upon the question of whether the Bill | 


should be referred to a Select Committee 


or not, my answer, on behalf of the | 
Government, is that we consider that the | 


House of Commons is perfectly compe- 
tent to deal with this matter. We have 
in this House Chairmen of Quarter 
Sessions, Recorders, and others who are 


well acquainted with criminal law, and | 


the House has on many occasions 
affirmed and re-affirmed the principle of 
this Bill. I therefore trust that the 
House will allow this stage to be taken. 
We proceed with the Committee stage 2f | 
the Bill on Wednesday. 


Mr. DILLON: I 
with the honurable 
says that the Government have been 
guilty of a breach of faith in proceeding 


entirely agree 


with the consideration of the Bill te- | 
When the Leader of the House | 


night. 
says that a certain Bill will not be taken 


until a certain day, the House always | 


understands him to speak of all the 
stages of that Bill. 
what are we talking about? I repeat, 
without fear of contradiction, that when 
a Minister declares that a Bill will not 


be taken until a certain day. the House 


assumes that it will have nothing to do | 


with the Bill until that day. 


Tue FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
SURY (Mr. A. J. Batrour, Manchester, 
E.): Perhaps the honourable 
ber will allow me 
that what I said was that the Committee 


stage would be taken on Wednesday ; but | 


this is not the Committee stage. 


Mr. DILLON: I accept the explana. | 
tion of the right honourable Gentleman, 
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him in politics, I have never known a 
Leader of this House more faithful to his 
| engagements. But I must take excep- 
tion to the statement of the learned 
| Attorney General. What did he say? 
| He said that the whole House was quali- 
| fied, and fully qualified, to deal with this 
Bill. He said that we have in this House 
Chairmen of Quarter Sessions, Recorders, 
/and legal experts. Yes, but we have not 
'Her Majesty’s judges, and I want 
to draw the attention of the Attorney 
| General to this point particularly. When 
the Second Reading of this Bill was being 
| discussed I rose, I think, twice in the 
course of the Debate, but the discussion 
was absolutely monopolised by lawyers. 
I do not quarrel at that ; but we ignorant 
laymen, who were not permitted to take 
any part in the discussion, listened to it 
| with great interest; and what did we 
find? We found throughout the whole 
| of the discussion lawyers getting up— 
| chairmen of quarter sessions and men of 
| large experience—and contradicting each 
| other all along the line, both on ques- 
| tions of principle and questions of fact. 
Now, Sir, I say that that description of 
the Debate, which no one can contra- 
dict who listened to it, is an absolute 
| justification for the appointment of a 
| Select Committee. But how are we poor 
laymen to arrive at a conclusion on this 
| matter? We may be very negligable quan- 
| tities in the mind of the learned At- 
| torney General, but we form the majority 
| 


of the House, and must decide this ques- 
| tion ; and when we hear experts one after 
another throughout a long Debate contra- 
| dicting each other on questions of fact 
and on questions of principle, how are 
| we to arrive at any decision on this ques- 
| tion, which everybody admits is of the 
most vital importance? Sir, I desire to 
| place before the House the humble 
| opinion of a man whose experience was 
_gained by being a prisoner in the dock, 
and not by being the prosecuting coun- 
sel, or the judge, or the recorder; and 
speaking in the position of a prisoner 
who has been tried, not for his life, but 
for his liberty, I most strongly protest 
| against this Bill. I say, Sir, that the 
| men who are tried have no voice in this 
House, and the men whose liberty is 
| really at stake under this Bill are not ade- 


and I must say that, though opposed to | quately represented in the House at all ; 
Sir R. Webster. 
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and I say that from that point of view, 
in my humble judgment, this is a cruel 
Bill. I am not going to enter into the 
details of the Bill, but I say that the 
House of Commons ought not, without 
sufficient information, to make this great 
change in the law. I say that from the 
point of view of the layman, and from 
the point of view of the prisoner, this 
is a great invasion of the rights which 
the law of England has been so jealous 
to guard throughout many generations, 
and, indeed, many centuries. Now, Sir, 
I listened throughout the Debate on the 
Second Reading to the statements as to 
the opinions of the judges, and we were 
informed—and this is one of the strong 
points on which I rely for the claim to 
have this matter referred to a Select Com- 


mittee—we were informed that the great | 


majority of Her Majesty’s judges were in 
favour of this Bill, and names were men- 
tioned. We have seen since that Debate 
declarations from some of the judges who 
were quoted as supporting the Bill that 
they had arrived at the conclusion that 
the Bill ought not to be passed. I say, 
therefore, that the laymen in this House 
are entitled to know, before they give 
their votes, whether in Committee of the 
House, or on the Third Reading of the 
Bill, what is the present division of 
opinion amongst those who are the judges 
of the land, and county court judges and 
recorders, as to the effect of this Bill. 
This Bill has been described, and I think 
truly described, as a Bill for the manufac- 
ture of perjury: 





*Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order! The 
honourable Member is really trenching on 
the merits of the Bill. 


Mr. DILLON: The last sentence may 
be, but I would respectfully submit, Sir, 
that I am seeking to show the great diffi- 
culty we laymen have in making up our 
minds in view of the extraordinary con- 
flict of opinion which we were all wit- 
nesses to in the expert discussion of the 
Bill on the Second Reading, and I do con- 
sider that in view of that extraordinary 
conflict the lay Members of the House are 
entitled to some further enlightenment 
and to some opportunity of investigat- 
ing and satisfying their minds as to what 
is the actual state of skilled opinion in 
reference to this extraordinary and revo- 
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lutionary change in the law which we 
are asked, as it were, blindfold, to give 
our assent to. 


Mr. RICHARDS (Finsbury, E.): 
I wish at once to dissociate myself 
from those who have charged the 
First Lord of the Treasury with any 
breach of faith, or those who attack the 
Lord Chancellor for inflicting upon an 
unwilling Cabinet this particular 
Measure. But, having had some 17 years’ 
experience in prosecuting for the Crown, 
|I think I may be able to offer to the 
| House some reason why this Measure 
| should be referred to a Select Committee. 
| Mr. Speaker, during the last vacation 
|it was my privilege to visit one of our 
| Colonies where this law is in operation, 
and I had the pleasure of a long inter- 
view with the Chief Justice of Victoria, 
and he charged me, whenever this 
Measure came before this House, that he 
should like it to be known that t!e 
opinion of the majority of the judges 
in the land where this change of the 
law had taken place, was distinctly 
against it. Every year the judges of Vic- 
toria have to report upon the cases which 
have been tried before them, and par- 
ticularly upon any reform of the law. 
The judges have, year after year, reported 
that they are against the present posi- 
tion of the law in Victoria, which is 
what this House is now asked to make 
law in this country. Now, the Chicf 
Justice of Victoria is a distinguished 
lawyer, a member of Trinity College, 
Dublin, and before his elevation to the 
Bench, he was one of the most brilliant 
advocates in Victoria. There is not, as 
far as I can understand—and I had the 
opportunity of meeting all the judges 
there-—there is not, I say, a single judge 
who is in favour of the law as it now 
stands. The honourable Member who 
has just spoken—I hope I shall not be 
out of order in following him on that 
particular point—made use of an expres- 
sion the judges themselves have used. 
They have called the attention of the 
Parliament of Victoria to the constantly- 
increasing number of cases of perjury 
which have been brought about by this 
change of the law. Mr. Speaker, this 
surely is an argument why this Bill 
should go to a Select Committee. Let 
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us hear the opinion of Her Majesty’. 
judges, and I am confident that, at all 
events, if there is not a majority against 
this proposal, there will be found to be 
a large and consistent minority of the 
judges of the land against the proposed 
change. What happens in our Colonies 
will most certainly happen in our own 
country. Under the proposed system, 
one criminal cleverer than another will 
manage by deliberate perjury to escape 
his doom ; but the unfortunate prisoner, 
who is innocent of the charge brought 
against him, and who has a record 
against him, will be afraid to go into 
the box 








*Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order! The | 
honourable Member is discussing the | 
merits of the Bill. 
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by having the opinion of Her Majesty’s 
judges, and of those honourable Members 
of this House who outside occupy the 
position—the important position—of 
chairmen of quarter sessions and of 
recorders. I am confident, Mr. Speaker, 
that if those opinions are brought before 
the House we, at all events, shall bow to 
the verdict of the majority. This we do 
say, that it is an extraordinary and a 
gigantic change of the law, and one which 
is revolutionising our own views of right 
and justice. It is in the interests of jus- 


| tice, and not in the interests of party, 


that I shall certainly record my vote in 
favour of this Bill being referred to a 
Select Committee. 


Mr. VESEY KNOX (Londonderry): I 
rise to support the Motion. The Attorney 


| General denies that there is a constant 


|increase of opposition to the principle 


Mr. RICHARDS: What I want to urge 
upon Her Majesty’s Government is, that 
surely it is a question whether considera- 
tion should be shown toa minority which, | 
at all events, is composed of experts. 
Her Majesty’s Government must know 
that this is not a pressing Measure. :t 
has been before the House year : fter 
year, and there is certainly no very great 
feeling outside the House in favour of 
this change of the law. As far. 
as honourable Members on this side of 
the House are concerned, they have been 
led away by the eloquence of the 
Attorney General, and of my honourable 
and learned Friend the Member for Ply- 
mouth. I am sorry my honourable an-] 
learned Friend the Member for Plymouth 
is not in his place to-night, because I 


- 


think he would admit that there are 
younger Members of the Bar who do not 
share his views, and who, at all events, 
at the present time, have greater 
experience of criminal matters than the 
honourable and learned Member him- 
self. Of course, if the House considers 
that the only reason that the Crown pre- 
secutes is to secure the conviction of the 
prisoner, by all means do not send this 
to a Select Committee, but pass it with- 
out further discussion. But if, on the 
other hand, the Members of this House 
who are not members of the profession to 
which I have the honour to belong, wish 
to be guided before they give their vote, 
surely they cannot be better guided than 


Mr. Richards. 


| Sure. 


| House. 


of the Bill amongst the legal profession 
and the judges to this Measure, but he 
admits that there is a growing difference 


_of opinion on many details of the Mea- 


That, I venture to .nink, is rather 
a reason for referring the Bill to a Select 


| Committce, and not for proceeding with 


the consideration of the details of the 
Measure in Committee of the whole 
Of course, a Select Committee 
would not merely take evidence on the 
principle of the Bill, and as to whether 
individual judges were in favour of the 
principle of the Bill or were opposed to 
it, but they would also consider what 
safeguards were necessary for a prisoner 
in the opinion of those judges who are 


|in favour of the principle of the Bill. 


Now, we know that even among those 


,judges who are in favour of the 
principle of the Bill there’ are 
a large number who are _ opposed 


to many details of the present Measure. 
I would refer especially, if I may, to the 
case of Lord Ludlow. Lord Luatow is, 
of course, a Member of the Upper House, 
and has the right to express his opinion 


|there on the details of the Bill; but, 
according to a letter which appeared in 





the Times, he was unable to do so, owing 
to the fact that the Committee stage in 
the House of Lords was taken at a time 
when it was not expected to be reached. 
Of course, it would not be right for me to 
enter in any way upon the proceedings 
of the other House, but I mention the 
fact to show that there were learned 
judges of great experience—and there 
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is no judge who has sat on the Bench 
who has had greater experience in these 
matters than Lord Ludlow—who are 
Members of the other House of Parlia- 
ment, and who were, nevertheless, unable 
to give the benefit of their experience to 
the House in considering the Measure. 
Now, I venture to think that Parliament, 
as a whole, ought to have the venefit of 
that experience before settling the details 
of the Bill. For that reason I venture 
to contend that it would be only right, 
even if there be a majority of the House— 
as undoubtedly there is—in favour of the 
principle of the Measure, that the House 
should have the benefit of expert opinion 
upon the details of the Measure before 
coming to a conclusion. Of course, the 
learned Attorney General says that there 
are a large number of Members in this 
House who have had great experience in 
criminal prosecutions. That, undoubt- 
edly, is so. But does he say that in Com- 
mittee of the whole House this House is 
likely to be guided by the opinion of 
those Members? If he says so, I venture 
to think it is contrary to all our experi- 
ence of what happens in Committee. A 
Committee of the whole House on these 
questions, which are of the greatest im- 
portance for the liberty, and even the 
lives, of Her Majesty’s subjects, will be 
guided, not in accordance with expert 
evidence, but by the votes of men who 
have not even listened to expert opinion. 
I venture to think that, on a question 
of this kind, where there is, as_ it 
cannot be denied, and as the learned 
Attorney General does not attempt to 
deny, a great difference of opinion on 
the details of the Measure in the legal 
profession, among the judges, and among 
all those who have a right to have an 
opinion on the expert side of the ques- 
tion, that there is a need for expert 
guidance, not merely on the principle 
but also on the details of the Bill. Of 
course, there is a vast distinction between 
a Select Committee considering a Bill 
and a Select Committee considering the 
abstract question of whether or not 
prisoners are to be allowed to give evi- 
dence. It would, perhaps, not be in 
accordance with the practice of this 
House, after so large a majority has de- 
cided that prisoners ought to be allowed 
to give evidence, to call for a Select Com- 
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mittee to consider the abstract question. 
But that is not what this Motion asks ; 
this Motion simply asks that a Select 
Committee should give the House the 
benefit of its advice upon the details of 
a particular Measure which has been 
brought before the House, and I venture 
to think that that is a reasonable pro- 
posal, and one which ought to meet with 
the acceptance of the Government. Of 
course, in a Sitting such as this the 
Government can pass any Measure which 
they like, and there is no doubt that on 
the few occasions the business of 
the House takes the full time it is ex- 
pected to take there will be no difficulty 
in passing the Measure through. The 
Select Committee need not, perhaps, take 
a long time in its deliberations. The 
witnesses whom it would call before it 
need not be very numerous ; they would 
almost, I should think, be entirely con- 
fined to one class of witness—the judges, 
either of the superior courts or chairmen 
of quarter sessions. But it would not 
interfere with the passing of this Bill 
during the present Session, if, after hear- 
ing the opinions, it was still the wish of 
the majority of the House that the Bill 
should be passed into law. But I venture 
to think that there is a strong case in 
favour of giving this detailed considera- 
tion to the Measure, and that it can only 
be given after inquiry by a Select Com- 
mittee ; and for that reason I venture to 
support the Motion before the House. 


Mr. BIRRELL (Fife, W.): I cannot 
help thinking that the best thing the 
House can do is to proceed to consider 
the Bill in Committee of the whole House. 
The opinions of many eminent lawyers 
have been heard on both sides, irrespec- 
tive of Party, and the conclusion is that 
they are irreconcilably opposed one to 
another. And if the judges’ opinions 
were heard before a Select Committee 
the same conclusion would, of course, be 
arrived at. Ultimately, therefore, the 
House will have to assume the responsi- 
bility of making up its mind on the main 
principle of the Bill. It is idle to be 
told that lawyers differ on this subject. 
They differ on every subject, as people 
connected with trades differ. I quite 
agree that this is one of the most diffi- 
cult ‘and anxious questions that can 
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engage the attention ofthe country, but 
ultimately the responsibility will rest 
upon us. I do not believe myself for a 
moment that anything we hear from the 
judges will help a single Member of this 
House in making up his mind as to the 
main principle of the Measure. As to the 
details, the learned judges have views of 
their own, and there are more experts on 
matters of law in this House than on any 
other matter. We legislate for all sorts 
of trades and manufactures, with very 
few experts to guide us; and though it 
may be a very terrible thing for us to 
assume responsibility of this sort in this 
particular Measure, assume it some day or 
other we shall have to do. As to the 
talk about the increase of perjury, that 
is against argument, against allowing 
interested parties to give evidence. No- 
body will deny that interested parties 
are far more likely to commit perjury 
than the people who have no interest 
either one side or the other. But the 
evidence has been admitted, and un- 
doubtedly perjury has been enormously 
increased in consequence. But the point 
{ desire to put before the House is this : 
We shall ultimately have to decide this 
question for ourselves. We know that 
differences of opinion do unfortunately 
exist on this subject, and we must recon- 
wile ourselves to those differences cf 
opinion by the kzowledge that they 
exist on other subjects. 


Mr. HEYWOOD JOHNSTONE (Sussex, 
Horsham) : I hope the Government will yet 
see their way to send this Bill to a Select 
Committee. My reason is that, although 
great responsibilities, both in principle 
and detail, are thrust upon this House, 
and although we have any amount of 
opinion, and expert opinion, upon both 
sides, yet I do not think that we have 
anvthing like evidence; and I do not 
think that we can sift or test that opinion 
unless we refer the Bill to a Select Com- 
mittee, with power of taking evidence on 
oath, and testing that evidence by cross- 
examination, and finally putting before us 
the net result of the evidence submitted 
and tested by questions upon both sides. 
I think this is a matter of extreme im- 
portance, and when the expert evidence 
upon both sides has been so tested and 
submitted to cross-examination we shall 


Mr. Birrell. 
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have some sure foundation upon which we 
can legislate, and failing which, we cannot 
discharge our responsibilities rightly. 


Mr. M. HEALY (Cork): I quite agree 
with the honourable Member that this 
House will have to decide upon its own 
responsibility whether this Bill will pass, 
and in what form. All we who are in 
favour of this proposal contend is. that 
the House ought not to come to a con- 
clusion, one way or another, upon this 
question with an uninformed mind, ought 
not to decide so important and vital a 
matter on the mere recommendation of 
the law officer of the Crown or his 
nominees. I think that the honourable 
and learned Member for Fife is right in 
saying that the inquiries of a Select Com- 
mittee would probably bring out the fact 
that official opinion, and even judicial 
opinion, is divided upon this Bill. I 
think that is very likely indeed. But IT 
do not regard that as a reason for not 
obtaining those opinions and having 
before us the Report of that Committee, 
because if that Committee should find 
and report that professional opinion was 
hopelessly divided on the question, and 
that the experts of the legal profession 
could not agree upon it, that, I conceive, 
would be a very strong reason for with- 
drawing this Bill, and not passing it into 
law. Before so great a change as this 
Bill proposes is made I conceive we 
should have practically a unanimous 
opinion, and it is because it has been 
alleged to us that opinion has been prac- 
tically unanimous that in past years this 
House has consented to read this Bill a 
second time after a comparatively meagre 
discussion. The Attorney General him- 
self, in recommending the Bill to the 
House, did not suggest that there was 
anything in the circumstances of the pre- 
sent day which made the Bill urgent, or 
called for its being passed into law. The 
only ground upon which he recommended 
it was that he conceived that in an 
occasional case or two this Bill would 
probably secure the liberation of innocent 
persons who, in the present state of 
the law, are convicted, owing to the fact 
of their not being able to offer their own 
evidence. Well, if the result of the 
Select Committee’s investigation was to 
assure the House that, having regard to 
such inquiries as that Committee could 
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make, the opinions of those best com- 
petent to advise the House were hope- 
lessly divided as to whether it would or 
would not have the effect desired, this 
House would be very wise indeed in 
coming to the conclusion that the verv 
large and revolutionary change proposed 
had not been justified by those who 
recommended it to the House. I can see 
that a Select Committee on this Bill 
would have three functions to perform. 
It would, in the first place, have to decide 
whether, on a matter of principle, any 
such change in the law as the Bill pro- 
poses was or was not. desirable. Iadmit 
that the House has read the Bill a second 
time, and therefore it may be taken to 
have confirmed its principle. However, 
nothing is commoner in our Parliamen- 
tary experience than to permit the Second 
Reading of a Measure to be taken vro- 
visionally for the purpose of having that 
Measure sent to a Select Committee, by 
which inquiry is made as to whether the 
Bill should be proceeded with further. 
My own view is that the House would 
have been wise not to read the Bill a 
second time at all, or before it did so to 
have appointed a committee for the pur- 
pose of inquiry. I think that would have 
been a wise and proper course to take; 
but the House has read the Bill a second 
time, but I do not consider there is any- 
thing in the conclusion to which the 
House has come on that matter that 
debars us from directing the Committee 
to inquire whether on principle it is 
desirable to proceed with the Bill. 
Reference has been made to the fact that 
on the Second Reading the opinion of 
experts in the House was hopelessly 
divided. That is one of the reasons 
which might induce us to send the Bill 
to a Select Committee, as that Committce 
might reassure us upon this point, and 
inform us as to what expert opinion in 
this matter is. I consider, Sir, that what 
the Committee would really have to do 
would be to decide, not whether the Bill 
ought to pass at all, but whether if it 
passes it should not be limited to certain 
classes of offences. Now, Mr. Speaker, 
on the Second Reading of the Bill this 
question was argued as though there were 
only two conclusions to which the House 
could arrive—the conclusion, on the one 


hand, that thé prisoner should be 
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examined in all criminal cases, and the 
conclusion, on the other hand, that he 
should be examined in no criminal case. 
My own view of that question is this, that 
the truth does not lie in either extreme. 
I am myself in favour of having a prisoner 
examined 





*Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order! The 
honourable Member is directing attention 
to the provisions of the Bill. The ques- 
tion before the House is, that the Bill be 
referred to a Select Committee. 


Mr. M. HEALY: Sir, I am endeavour- 
ing to show to the House one of the 
reasons why I consider it would be 
wise for the House to _ send 
the Bill to a Select Committee, and the 
reason is that the Select Committes 
might well inquire whether the Bill 
should be universal in its provisions. or 
should set aside a special class of offences, 
and say that it is the proper thing to 
have a prisoner examined in that par- 
ticular class of case, but not that there 
should be a general enactment that the 
prisoner should be examined in all cases. 
I confess it appears to me to be the most 
important function which a Committee 
can perform. Unquestionably there is a 
large body of opinion—expert opinion— 
judicial opinion, professional opinion— 
in favour of having the prisoner 
cxamined, and the honourable and 
learned Gentleman the Member for Ply- 
mouth referred, when speaking on the 
Second Reading, to several cases where 
he conceived that if it had been possible 
for the prisoner to be examined. the 
result would have been different. Now, 
it appears to me that what the Com- 
mittee would have to do would be to con- 
sider whether it was wise and desirable 
that in this special class of case there 
should be an examination of the prisoner. 
In cases of offences against females—— 


*Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order! The 
honourable Member is now discussing 
what Amendments ought to be made ‘n 
Committee. The only question before th: 
House is whether the Bill shall be 
referred to a Select Committee. 


Mr. M. HEALY: What I am now dis- 
cussing is whether or not a Select 
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Committee might inquire whether or not 
the Bill should be limited to a particular 
class of offences. I submit, with great 
respect, Mr. Speaker, that this is the 
most important duty which a Select Com- 
mittee could perform. I say that in 
Committee of the whole House it is quite 
impossible that the mass of Members of 
this House can form an opinion upon 
the question. They have not the know- 
ledge or experience. Indeed, it is quite 
impossible for the average Member of 


Evidence in 


the House to come to an_ intelli- 
gent conclusion as to whether, say. 
in embezzlement cases, it might be 


desirable or not to examine a prisoner, 
or, if desirable in that kind of case, 
whether you should extend it to a case 


is being tried on a charge of murder. [ 
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to allow the wife or husband of s 
prisoner to give evidence, and whether 
that class of witness should be com- 
pellable or merely competent. Again, 
there is the very important question of 
cross-examination. The Committee might 
well inquire-—— 

*Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order! The 
honourable Member is discussing a par- 
ticular point of the Measure. 


Mr. M. HEALY: Mr. Speaker, I was 
not expressing any opinion upon the 
particular point to which I was advert- 
ing. I accept your ruling, Sir. Withovt 
going into details, I say the whole 
machinery of this Bill might very weil 


_be considered by a Select Committee, 
involving the life of a prisoner when he 


for one am convinced that the House | 


will come to a false conclusion if it 
decides the questions involved in this 
Bill by an absolute negative or an abso- 
lute affirmative. 
think, lies between the two, and I am 
therefore in favour of sending the Biil 
to a Select Committee in order that that 


what particular class of cases there is in 


and what the cases are in which it wouid 


and if the Government itself, which has 
now introduced this Bill year after year, 
has been unable in any two years to 


| introduce the Billin the same shape, and 


The prudent course, | | 


to agree amongst themselves as to what 
that shape should be, I do submit that 
this is a conclusive reason for submitting 
the Bill to a Select Committee, and 
having experts before that Committee, 


| and moulding the Bill in accordance with 
Committee may point out to the House | 


the opinion of those experts. Reference 


| has been made to the opinion of the 
which the prisoner might be examined, | 


| of all kinds should be taken. 


be dangerous and bad policy to let him | 


be examined at all. These are two fields 


of inquiry which the Select Committee | 


might have before it. But. I think. there 
in a third field of inquiry. I think the 
Select Committee might well consider 
the details of the Bill. We have heard 
from the learned Attorney General him- 
self that since the passing of the Second 
Reading he has received a large number 
of communications, all, as he said, in 
favour of the Bill, but in a large number 
of cases recommending Amendments in 
its details; and, as we know, the Bill 
itself, since it was first introduced in tne 
House, did go through a large number of 
changes. Now, it appears to me that 
these details are also a very important 
matter for the Committee to consider. 
The Committee might well take evidence 
as to whether it was desirable that a 
prisoner might not only be competent, 
but should be compelled, to give evi- 
dence ; whether it would be a wise thing 


Mr. M. Healy. 


judges. I think that professional opinioa 
I do say, 
Sir, that in a proposal of this kind, 
involving as it does an enormous change 
in our criminal law, Parliament will be 


departing from all previous precedents if 





itmakethe change with an uninformed 
mind, and without having fortified itself 
by referring the question to a Royal Com- 
mission, or a Committee of the House, 
whose function it would be to conduct an 
inquiry and report to the House on the 
question. So far as I know, at the date 
when all great changes of procedure have 
been made, at the time of the Judicature 
Act, the Common Law Procedure Act— 
at the time, as far as I am aware, vf 
every change of a cardinal kind which 
has been made in the civil or criminal 
law, these changes were preceded by 
Committees, or Royal Commissions, 
which took evidence and heard the 
opinions of those competent to give 
them, and by that means enabled the 
Legislature to come to a wise conclusion. 
The Government, in making this revolu- 
tionary change, are departing from 
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precedent. They are not following the 
course followed in the past, and I do, Sir, 
protest against the course which they are 
adopting. 


Mr. SEELY (Lincoln): I wish Her 
Majesty’s Government would reconsider 
their decision and allow the Bill to go 
to a Select Committee. They must 
realise the very great gravity of the 
change they propose, and the very con- 
siderable amount of opposition which has 
been excited against this change. It 
has been argued by the honourable and 
learned Member for West Fife that we 
have suflicient evidence, and that, in 
whatever more evidence we may get, we 
shall only get evidence that there are 
differences of opinion. But he gave as 
an instance, in his speech, what to my 
mind is an unanswerable argument for 
this Bill being referred to a Select Com- 
mittee. He stated that the majority of 
the judges were in favour of the Bill, 
and he was promptly contradicted by 
the learned legal Member on the other 
side. The matter was left. He contra- 
dicted him again; and the whole House 
is left in this position, that on probably 
the most important question connected 
with this Bill, namely, the opinion of 
these judges, more particularly those 
judges who are concerned in dealing with 
the criminal law, is not thoroughly known 
to the House, and I think it is a really 
serious argument why this House, before 
it deals with so great a question as this, 
should send it to a Select Committee. 
There is another reason why I think it 
should be further considered, and that 
is this: it has been discussed almost en- 
tirely from the point of view of assizes 
and quarter sessions cases. But this 
Bill applies likewise to petty sessions 
cases, and I am afraid the effect of it 
might be far more serious in petty ses- 
sions cases than in larger cases. I do 
not regard with any pleasure the prospect 
of a man who is accused of stealing: 





*Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order! The 
merits of the Bill cannot now be dis- 
cussed. 


Mr. SEELY: I bow to your ruling, 
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in petty sessions cases, where usually 
men are accused of 





*Mr. SPEAKER: Order! The honour- 
able and learned Member cannot refer 
to that. 


Mr. SEELY: I bow to your ruling, 
Sir, but wish to point out to Her 
Majesty’s Government that the operation 
of this Bill in regard to petty sessions 
cases has been very little mentioned in 
the House hitherto. Evidence couli be 
obtained by the Select Committee as to 
the effect that the Bill will have upon 
the procedure of petty sessions, and upon 
the possibility of its leading to similar 
procedure in a similar frame of mind in 
English petty sessions as that which does 
exist in the courts, and more particularly 
in the courts corresponding to petty 
sessions in other countries. For that 
reason I think Her Majesty’s Government 
would be well advised to take further 
evidence and further consideration before 
they pass this Measure into law, and 
alter the present system under which 
men are tried for various offences. 


Mr. BRYN ROBERTS (Carnarvon- 
shire, Eifion): I never remember during 
the thirteen years I have been a Member 
of this House a case in which, as a result 
of the Debate on the Second Reading of 
a Bill, the ordinary Member of Parlia- 
ment is left in such a state of uncertainty 
of mind. I believe that Members who 
are not specialists, and who have listened 
to the Debate. with a view of coming to 
a conclusion as to the proper course to 
take, have received no assistance from it. 
A great number expressed themselves so 
to me, and I am sure large numbers of 
Members went from their ordinary habit 
in supporting the Government with very 
great doubt in their minds. I think that 
is a reason why a Select Committee 
should be appointed, in order to go fur- 
ther into this question. I wish also to 
support the point which has been made 
by the honourable Member who has just 
sat down. I touched on the same sub- 
ject on the Second Reading of the Bill, 
and I think it is most important that 
evidence should be brought before a 
Select Committee on the effect this Bill 
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is likely to have in the courts of petty 
sessions and courts of summary convic- 
tion. The importance of having evidence 
of such a character is shown by the ex- 
tent of criminal business carried on in 
these courts. No fewer than 709,000 
criminal cases are disposed of by petty 
sessions, while the total number at 
assizes and quarter sessions only amounts 
to 11,000, and no opinion whatsoever 
has’ been expressed in the House as to 
the probable effect of this Bill upon this 
‘enormous number of cases in petty ses- 
sions. I believe that, as a consequence 
of the Debate, there has been presented 
to the Attorney General a memorial 
signed by a large number of Members of 
this House, who are chairmen or deputy- 
chairmen of quarter sessions, pressing 
upon the attention of the honourable 
Gentleman the necessity and importance 
of some exceptional treatment being 
accorded in this Bill to petty sessions 
cases. I do not see how it is possible 
for the House to come to a conclusion 
as to what that exceptional treatment 
should be, whether they should be ex- 
cluded altogether from the operation of 
the Bill, or whether some other treatment 
should be afforded, unless the expert 
opinion of experienced magistrates and 
chairmen of quarter sessions is obtained, 
and that can only be obtained by a Select 
Committee of the House. I trust that 
the Attorney General will have regard to 
the expressions of opinion, coming not 
only from this side, but from Members 
on his own side of the House, in the 
direction that I have indicated. 


Lorp C. BERESFORD (York): I sup- 
pose if this Bill becomes law it will be- 
come applicable both to the Army and 
Navy. I can give my experience as an 
officer who has sat on many court mar- 
tials. I say confidently this, that if pri- 
soners were allowed to give evidence in 
their own defence. most of them 





*Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order! The 
question is that the Bill be referred to a 
Select Committee. 


Lorp €. BERESFORD: I beg your 
pardon, Sir. I am afraid that my argu- 
ment cannot go on on that line, but it 

Mr. Bryn Roberts. 
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is evident to me that this question does 
require great consideration. It is always 
wise for any Member of Parliament, par- 
ticularly when he votes against his own 
side, to give his reasons, and, as far as 
I understand you, Sir, I cannot give my 
reasons; but I shall certainly vote in 
favour of this Bill being referred to a 
Select Committee. I am sure that if pri- 
soners in our case—as far as court mar- 
tials in the Navy are concerned—gave 
evidence in their own defence, most of 
them would be hanged. 


Sir ELLIOTT LEES (Birkenhead): I 
should just like to ask the Government 
what they propose to do in ease the 
Motion is rejected, whether they propose 
to refer the Bill to the Grand Committee 
on Law, or keep it for the decision of 
the House? I should like to point out 
that if they propose to refer it to the 
Grand Committee on Law, I believe the 
majority of Members of the House will 
vote against them. The questions in- 
volved not only affected lawyers, but 
every citizen of this country. We have 
heard a great deal upon the main point 
of prisoners giving evidence on their own 
behalf. There is another point of im 
portance, though it would be out of order 
to discuss it now, and that is the point 
whether husband or wife should be com- 
petent to give evidence against 
other. 


each 


Tue FIRST LORD or tue TREA- 
SURY: I wish first to reply to the ques 
tion by my honourable Friend. We recog- 
nise the importance of this matter, that 
it does make a change, at all events, in a 
large part of the criminal law, and we 
should never think of withdrawing the 
Committee stage of the Bill from the 
whole House and referring it to the 
Grand Committee. But I hope the House 
will now consent to go to a Division upon 
my honourable and learned Friend’s 
Motion. It has been stated by more 
than one Member who has addressed the 
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House, that time is no object in deal- 
ing with this matter; and it has been 
hanging on from Session to Session, and 
that one Session more makes no dif- 
ference. But, Sir, if it be the case that 
Parliament was not mistaken, that the 
House of Commons was not mistaken, nor 
the House of Lords, in the decision which 
they have over and over again come to 
on the principle of this Bill ; if they were 
right in thinking, as they have by over- 
whelming majorities declared time after 
time, that the interests of justice will he 
served by the passing of this Measure ; if 
they be right, not merely in the general 
propositions they have laid down, but in 
the effect which they have given to that 
proposition in Statute after Statute deal- 
ing with particular offences—then, Sir, 
time is of the essence of the case, be- 
cause if we do not pass this Bill into law 
this Session, another year at least will 
elapse before that liberty is given to 
prisoners to do the best they can for 
themselves on their own behalf. I do not 
argue—TI should be out of order if I did— 
that this Bill carries out those objects 
But if we do admit tuat 
the House of Commons and the House of 





we have sought. 


Lords were not wrong in supposing that 
it did carry out those objects, we should 
be very wrong if we took any step which 
would undoubtedly destroy the Bill for 
this Session, and defer for at least a year 
—and, looking to the uncertainties vf 
Parliamentary business, for perhaps more 
—the grant of that very right which it 
1as been by such large majorities de- 
clared ought, without delay, to become 
law. I hope for this reason the House 
of Commons will consent to dispose of the 
Motion of my honourable and learned 
Friend, in order that we may, on Wednes- 
day afternoon, devote ourselves, with all 
that vast array of legal talent we have on 
both sides of the House, to discussing 
the details of the Bill in Committee of 
the whole House. 


Mr. BROADHURST (Leicester): I 


cannot concur with the Leader of the 
House in the opinion that we ought to 
come to a hasty decision. This Meas re 
does propose a revolution in the criminal 
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law of the country, and it ought not to 
be thrust through this House by sheer 
force of numbers. I contend that a 
change of this magnitude and of this 
importance, affecting poor people—and, 
after all, it is the poor people who will 
be the greatest sufferers by any change— 
is well worthy of the fullest considera- 
tion, and that the House would be justi- 
fied even in taking another year before 
it comes to such a momentous decision as 
this. If we are going to make a change 
in the criminal law of the country, do 
not let us make a change of such far- 
reaching importance as this unless we 
have overwhelming evidence as to its 
necessity, and as to the security given 
to the poor people of this country against 
the disadvantages arising from such a 
change in the procedure. I speak 
now as one who has had some years’ 
experience in the Petty Sessions Court. 
Well, the Petty Sessions Court is the 
foundation stone of the High Couri 
and it is not a court to be ashamed of 
in any way whatever. I say nothing 
now as to the merits or demerits of the 
Bill; but do not let us enter into this 
vast change, going to the very foundation 
of the criminal law, without the fullest 
and most complete evidence that is to be 
obtained from the resources of the coun- 
try as to whether it would be benefi- 
cial or otherwise. Under these circum- 
stances I feel I shall have to support the 
Motion referring the Bill to a Select 
Committee. 


Mr. ASQUITH (Fife, E.): With a 
certain amount of diffidence I follow my 
honourable Friend, who, I understand, 
has recently assumed with general assent 
and much efficiency the functions of 
Leader of the Opposition. He made a 
speech penetrated by the spirit of the 
most genuine Conservatism. He views 
with a certain amount of distrust this 
proposed change in the law. It appears 
to me that every speech that has been 
made in favour of referring this Bill to 
a Select Committee is a speech which 
might as well have been delivered against 
the Second Reading. The House has 
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passed the Second Reading by a large 
majority, which does, I believe, represent 
the proportionate opinion of the vast 
majority outside. I would like tu put 
to honourable Members on both sides of 
the House this: What do they propose 
to do when this Bill comes before a 
Select Committee? 


AN HONOURABLE Member: Examine the 
judges. 


Mr. ASQUITH: No one has more 
respect than I have for Her Majesty’s 
Judges ; but the judges have been the 
consistent opponents of every Measure 
of legal reform which has taken place in 
the last 50 years, when the House of 
Commons, with whom the responsibility 
rests, has declared that on the grounds 
of public policy this change should take 
place. I would like to know what light 
you are going to get, what assistance you 
are going to receive, from the opinion of 
the judges? 


AN HONOURABLE MewpER: The judges 
did not oppose the Criminal Law Amend- 
ment Act of 1885, though many of them 
have since changed their mind. 


Mr. ASQUITH: That is a very good 
argument against the Second Reading, 
but the House has passed the Second 
Reading, and the only question is by 
what particular machinery the principle 
declared by the Second Reading is to be 
carried into effect. What is the use of 
calling to your witness bar people who are 
entirely opposed to the Second Reading? 
I cannot see what light Her Majesty’s 
judges could throw on the question, 
unless, of course, to suggest Amendments 
in the clauses and the method by which 
the general principle of the Bill would 
receive a more practical application. I 
speak only for myself. I have 
not had so much experience as some 
of my honourable Friends whom I see 
around me, but I am strongly of opinion 
that to exclude the evidence of the per- 
sons who are most conversant with the 


Mr. Asquith. 
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facts with which you have to deal is to 
establish an artificial barrier against 
the ascertainment of the truth, which itis 
impossible to justify upon any ground of 
principle or policy. As regards the 
Motion before the House, if this Bill is 
to be passed into law, let us take the 
opinion of the House of Commons upon 
it, and, proceeding by our ordinary and 
habitual course, have it in Committee of 
the whole House, where every opinion 
may be expressed, tested, and discussed, 
and do not let us adopt a proposition 
which, if we were to adopt it, would have 
the effect of delaying this change in the 
law to an absolutely uncertain date. 


Mr. J. MORLEY (Montrose): I find 
myself with great regret unable to repeat 
the arguments which I took the liberty 
of offering to the House on the last 
occasion when this subject was before it. 
It is quite true that the House has agreed 
to the Second Reading of the Bill, but as 
my right honourable Friend has just 
said, there are all kinds of qualifications 
and additions which may be introduced 
into the machinery of the Bill, as to 
which surely the evidence of the judges 
would be of great value. And, as I 
ventured to say on the last occasion, this 
is, I should think, the only serious, and 
even momentous, change in the criminal 
law of this country—a branch of law 
which is of the highest importance—that 
has ever been proposed, which has not 
been submitted to a Select Committee 
of this House. I do not know whether 
my honourable and learned Friend the 
Member for Leamington remembers to- 
night the argument he used on the Second 
Reading of the Bill. I confess that on 
that occasion his argument seemed to 
me to be quite irresistible. I am not 
for a moment going into the merits of 
the principle of the Bill, but I do not 
think it follows that because you are 
proposing to send it to a Select Com- 
mittee, you are on that account, quarrel- 
ling with the principle to which we have 
agreed. The inquiry must turn on the 
qualifications and machinery, and I am 
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sorry to say I am bound to-night to take 
the position I took on a previous occa- 
sion, and to vote for the reference of the 
Bill to a Select Committee. 


*Mr. BUTCHER (York): I listened with 
amazement to the speech of the 
late Home Secretary when he sug- 
gested that the opinions of Her 
Majesty’s should not be 
taken into consideration. If their 
opinions are not of value, I should like to 
know what opinions are of value? Now, 
this, Sir, appears to me to be not like 
an ordinary question, which depends for 
its decision upon political opinion. It is 
a question which has to be decided on 
evidence, upon what effect the Bill is 
likely to have, and I confess I am in a 


judges 
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state of ignorance upon that subject. I 
should like to ascertain, by the evidence 
of those who have had large experience, 
what the real effect is likely to be, and, 
if we want to ascertain that, is there 
any mode by which we can ascertain it 
better than by going to those experienced 
in the administration of the criminal 
law? I do ask the Government not to 
legislate in the dark in this matter, and | 
before this House takes so momentous a. 
decision on the administration of criminal | 
law I think it would be wise that we | 
should ascertain the opinion not only | 
of the judges and the recorders and | 
persons who have been concerned in the | 
administration of justice in petty sessions, | 
but of eminent criminal lawyers, so that | 
we may know really whether there is any 
balance of expert opinion on one side or 
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the other, and, having ascertained that, 
we may have some prospect of arriving at 
a proper conclusion. 


*Mr. MADDISON (Sheffield, Bright- 
side): I only venture, Mr. Speaker, to 
say one word, as one largely ignorant of 
the law, and therefore representative of 
the vast number of my countrymen. I 
have listened to the Second Reading De- 
bate, and two things are clear in my 
mind: first, that those most competent 
to judge were divided; and, secondly, 
that the law would operate most heavily, 
if at all, upon the poor and the ignorant. 
I regret that the Government have not 
agreed to refer this Bill to a Select Com- 
mittee, and I think that in this I am 
simply expressing the feelings of a very 
large majority of the poor of the working 
classes that they did not give one more 
opportunity for this question to be venti 
lated and examined in the most complete 
manner. I only wish to say I am certain 
there are thousands and tens of thou- 
sands of the poorer classes of this coun- 
try who may be plunged into great 


difficulty, and therefore I regret very 
much indeed that, before such a momen- 


tous change is taken, it has not been sub- 
jected to another test. 


Motion made. 
Question put— 


“That the Bill be committed to a Select 
Committee.”—(Mr. Lyttelton.) 


The House divided:——Ayes 92; Noes 
189.—{Division List No. 170.) 


AYES. 
Allen, Wm. (Newe.-under-L.) | Brunner, Sir John T. Dillon, John 
Allison, Robert Andrew | Burt, Thomas | Doogan, P. C 


Baker, Sir John 


Beresford, Lord Charles 


| Butcher, John George 

Balearres, Lord | Caldwell, James ' 
tworth C. B.| Carvill, Patrick G. Hamilton 

awed’ Leed Cheek | Causton, Richard Knight 


Fenwick, Charles 

Finch, George H. 
Goulding, Edward Alfred 
Green, W. D. (Wednesbury) 


Bill, Charl Clough, Walter Owen Hayne, Rt. Hon. Chas. Seale 
Bolton, Siemon Dolling | Colville, John Hazell, Walter 

Bowles, T. G. (King’s Lynn) | Crombie, John William Healy, Maurice (Cork) 
Brigg, John Daly, James Hedderwick, Thos. Chas. H. 


Broadhurst, Henry Nane, Richard 





M. Holden, Sir Angus 
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Horniman, Frederick John 
Jameson, Major J. Eustace 
Johnstone, J. H. (Sussex) 
Kearley, Hudson E. 
Kennaway, Rt. Hn. Sir J. H. 
Lambert, George 
Leigh-Bennett, Henry Currie 
Lewis, John Herbert 
Lough, Thomas 

Lyell, Sir Leonard 
Macaleese, Daniel 

McArthur, Wm. (Cornwall) 
McEwan, William 

M‘Ghee, Richard 

Maddison, Fred. 

Maden, John Henry 

Mendl, Sigismund Ferdinand 
Morley, Rt. Hn. J. (Montr’se} 
Mount, William George 
Norton, Capt. Cecil William 
Nussey, Thomas Willans 


Evidence in 


Arnold, Alfred 
Arnold-Forster, Hugh 0. 
Arrol, Sir William 

Ashton, Thomas Gair 
Asquith, Rt. Hon. H. H. 
Atkinson, Rt. Hon. John 
Bagot, Capt. J. FitzRoy 
Balfour, Rt.Hn. A. J.(Manch.) 
Banbury, Frederick George 
Barnes, Frederic Gorell 
Barton, Dunbar Plunket 
Beach, Rt. Hn. SirM. H. (Brist’]) 
Bentinck, Lord Henry C. 
Bhownaggree, Sir M. M. 
Birrell, Augustine 

Bond, Edward 

Boscawen, Arthur Griffith- 
Brassey, Albert 

Brodrick, Rt. Hon. St. John 
Brookfield, A. Montagu 
Bullard, Sir Harry 

Carlile, William Walter 
Cavendish, R. F. (N. Lanes.) | 
Cavendish, V. C.W.(Derbysh.) | 
Cecil, Evelyn (Hertford, E.) 
Cecil, Lord H. (Greenwich) 
Chaloner, Capt. R. G. W. 
Chamberlain, Rt.Hn.J. (Birm.) 
Chamberlain, J. A. (Worc’r) 
Channing, Francis Allston 
Chaplin, Rt. Hon. Henry 
Charrington, Spencer 
Cochrane, Hon. T. H. A. E. 
Coghill, Douglas Harry 
Cohen, Benjamin Louis 
Collings, Rt. Hon. Jesse | 
Colomb, Sir John Charles R. | 
Compton, Lord Alwyne 
Cook, Fred. L. (Lambeth) | 
Cornwallis, Fiennes 8S. W. 
Cotton-Jodrell, Col. E. T. D. 
Cox, Robert 

Cranborne, Viscount 
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O’Connor, Arthur (Donegal) 
Pearson, Sir Weetman D. 
Pickersgill, Edward Hare 
Pollock, Harry Frederick 
Power, Patrick Joseph 
Price, Robert John 
Provand, Andrew Dryburgh 
Richards, Henry Charles 
Rickett, J. Compton 
Roberts, John Bryn (Eifion) 
Robson, William Snowdon 
Seely, Charles Hilton 

Shaw, Chas. E. (Stafford) 
Sidebotham, J. W. (Cheshire) 
Sinclair, Capt. J. (Forfarsh.) 
Smith, Samuel (Flint) 
Steadman, William Charles 
Stevenson, Francis S. 
Sullivan, Donal (Westmeath) 
Talbot, Rt. Hn.J.G.(Oxf’'dUny) 
Tennant, Harold John 


NOES. 


Cross, Herb. S. (Bolton) 
Curzon, RtHnG. N.(Lancs,SW) 
Dalrymple, Sir Charles 
Davies,M. Vaughan-(Cardigan) 
Dickson-Poynder, Sir J. P. 
Doughty, George 

Douglas, Rt. Hon: A. Akers- 
Douglas-Pennant, Hon. E. S. 
Duncombe, Hon. Hubert V. 
Edwards, Gen. Sir J. B. 
Fellowes, Hon. Ailwyn E. 
Fergusson, Rt. Hn. SirJ.(Mance.) 
Finlay, Sir Robert Bannatyne 
Fisher, William Hayes 
FitzGerald, Sir R. Penrose- 
Fitzmaurice, Lord Edmond 
Flannery, Fortescue 
Fletcher, Sir Henry 
Folkestone, Viscount 

Gedge, Sydney 

Gibbs, Hon. V. (St. Albans) 
Godson, Augustus Frederick 
Goldsworthy, Major-General 
Gordon, Hon. John Edward 
Gorst, Rt. Hon. Sir John E. 
Goschen,Rt. Hn.G.J.(St.Geo’s) 
Goschen, George J. (Sussex) 
Gourley, Sir Edward T. 
Gray, Ernest (West Ham) 


Greene, W. Raymond- (Cambs) | 


Gretton, John 

Greville, Captain 

Gull, Sir Cameron 

Haldane, Richard Burdon 
Hamilton, Rt. Hon. Lord G. 
Hanbury, Rt. Hon. R. W. 
Hardy, Laurence 

Heath, James 

Helder, Augustus 
Henderson, Alexander 
Hermon-Hodge, Robert T. 
Hill, Rt. Hn. Lord A. (Down) 
Hoare, E. B. (Hampstead) 
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Thomas, D. A. (Merthyr) 
Tully, Jasper 

Ure, Alexander 

Valentia, Viscount 

Verney, Hon. Richard G, 
Wallace, Robert (Edinburgh) 
Walton, Joseph (Barnsley) 
Warkworth, Lord 

Warner, Thomas C. T. 
Wedderburn, Sir William 
Wentworth, Bruce C. Vernon- 
Whittaker, Thomas Palmer 
Wilson, H. J. (Yorks, W.R.) 
Wilson, John (Govan) 
Wilson, J. W. (Worc., N.) 
Woodall, William 
Woodhouse, Sir J. T. (Hud’ld) 


TELLERS FOR THE AyEs— 
Mr. Lyttelton and Mr. 
Knox. 


Hoare, Samuel (Norwich) 
Hornby, William Henry 
Hubbard, Hon. Kvelyn 
Jebb, Richard Claverhouse 
Johnston, William (Belfast) 
Jolliffe, Hon. H. George 
Jones, Wm. (Carnarvonshire) 
Kenyon-Slaney, Col. Wm. 
Kinloch, Sir John G. Smyth 
Knowles, Lees 

Lafone, Alfred 

Lawrence, W. F. (Liverpool) 
Lawson, John Grant (Yorks) 
Lawson, Sir W. (Cumberland) 
Lea, Sir T. (Londonderry) 
Lecky, Rt. Hon. W. E. H. 
Lees, Sir Elliott (Birkenhead) 
Legh, Hon. Thos. W. (' ancs) 
Llewellyn, E. H. (Scraerset) 
Llewelyn, SirDillwyn-(Sw'ns’a) 
Lockwood, Lt.-Col. A. R. 
Long, Col. C. W. (Evesham) 
Long, Rt. Hon. W. (Liverp'l) 
Lopes, Henry Yarde Buller 
Lowe, Francis William 
Lowles, John 

Loyd, Archie Kirkman 
Lucas-Shadwell, William 
McKillop, James 

Malcolm, Tan 

Mellor, Colonel (Lancashire) 
Melville, Beresford Va entine 
Milbank, Sir Powlett C. J. 
Mildmay, Francis Bingham 
Milton, Viscount 

Milward, Colonel Victor 
Monk, Charles Jom>s 
Moon, Edward Robert 
More, Robert Jasper 
Morgan, Hn. F. (Meom 
Morrison, Walter 
Morton, A. H. A. (7 
Muntz, Philip A. 


Pacy 
thsh.) 
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Myers, William Henry 
Newdigate, Francis Alex. 
Nicholson, William Graham 
Nicol, Donald Ninian 
Northcote, Hon. Sir H. S. 
O'Neill, Hon. Robert T. 
Owen, Thomas 

Paulton, James Mellor 
Phillpotts, Capt. Arthur 
Pierpoint, Robert 

Pirie, Duncan V. 

Plunkett, Rt. Hon. H. C. 
Powell, Sir Francis Sharp 
Priestley, Sir W. O. (Edin.) 
Pryce-Jones, Edward 
Purvis, Robert 

Pym, C. Guy 

Rasch, Major Frederic Carne 
Rentoul, James Alexander 


Land Tax Commissioners’ 


Murray, Rt. Hn. A. G. (Bute) 


{27 JUNE 1898} 
Ritchie, Rt. Hon. Chas. T. 


| Robertson, Edmund (Dundee) 


Robertson, Herb. (Hackney) 
Round, James 
Royds, Clement Molyneux 
Russell, T. W. (Tyrone) 
Schwann, Charles E. 
Scott, Sir S. (Marylebone,W.) | 
Shaw, Thomas (Hawick B.) | 
Shaw-Stewart, M. H. (Renf.) | 
Skewes-Cox, Thomas 
Smith, A. H. (Christchurch) 
Smith, J. Parker (Lanarksh.) | 
Smith, Hn. W. F. D. (Strand) | 
Soames, Arthur Wellesley | 
Stanley, Lord (Lancs) | 
Stewart, Sir Mark J. M‘T. 
Sturt, Hon. Humphry Napier | 
| 


‘ 
} 


Talbot, Lord E. (Chichester) 
Thorburn, Walter 


Names Bill. 


Tritton, Charles Ernest 
Warde, Lt.-Col. C. E. (Kent) 
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Waring, Col. Thomas 
Warr, Augustus Frederick 
Webster. R. G. (St. Pancras} 


Webster, Sir R. E. (I. of W.) 
Welby, Lt.-Col. A. C. E. 
Williams, J. Carvell (Notts) 
Williams, J. Powell (Birm.) 
Willowghby de Eresby, Lord 
Willox, Sir John Archibald 
Wills, Sir William Henry 
Wilson, John (Falkirk) 


Wylie, Alexander 
Wyndham-Quin, Maj. W. H. 
Young, Comm. (Berks, L.) 


TELLERS FOR THE NOES— 
Sir William Walrond and 





Richardson, Sir T. (Hartlep’]) 
Ridley, Rt. Hon. Sir M. W 


LAND TAX COMMISSIONERS’ NAMES 
BILL. 


Order for Second Reading read. 
Amendment proposed— 


“That no Bill dealing with the appointment 
of Land Tax Commissioners will be satisfac- 
tory which does not abolish the property 
qualification which exists in 45 out of the 52 


counties of England and Wales.”—(Mr. J. H. 
Lewis. ) 


Mr. J. H. LEWIS (Flint Boroughs): 


Thornton, Percy M. 
Tomlinson, W. E. Murray 


Mr. Anstruther. 


| qualification all over the country. Ff 


have made several attempts from time to 


_time to discover why this anumaly exists, 


| Montgomery. 
| 3 


Mr. Speaker, I beg to move the Amend-| 


ment. of which I have given notice on 
the Paper. The Amendment is one which 
explains itself as of a practical, simple, 
and intelligible character; it is founded 
upon reason, and I hope will commend 
itself to the House. The anomaly to 
which I have drawn attention upon this 
Amendment is one of, I think, the most. 
extraordinary anomalies of the British) 
Constitution. In eight counties—not in 
seven, as I have by mistake stated in the 


| case of Glamorgan, for instance. 


and why qualifications should be imposed 
in some counties when they are not im- 
posed in others. I have utterly failed to 
find any reason for it. The eight counties 
which are exempt from any property 
qualification are the six counties of South 
Wales and the counties of Merioneth and 
The only reason I can dis- 
cover why these counties were exempted 
from qualification about a century ago 
was, as I suppose, that a sufficient num- 
ber of persons could not be found in those 
counties to perform the functions which 
fell to the lot of the Land Tax Commis- 
sioner. However that might have been the 
case then, it is not the case now. Taketke 
That is 
one of the most wealthy and prosperous 
counties of Great britain. Or take the 
| adjoining county of Carmarthen. In 
| these counties Land Tax Commissioners 


| have been appointed, and I am not aware 


Amendment—of England and Wales the) 


Land Tax Commissioners need have no| 


property qualification whatever. In the 
44 remaining counties of England and 
Wales the qualification of £100 a year in 
land, in the case of counties, or in the case 
of boroughs £1,000 in personal property, 
is required. The object of my Amend- 
ment is to ask the Government to abolish 
that qualification, and to equalise the 





that any objection has been made to 
them from the method of their appoint- 
ment. The qualifications which are now 
necessary in the case of Land Tax Com- 
missioners are not deemed to be neces- 
sary in the case of Members of the House 
of Commons, for instance. No qualifica- 
tion is needed to obtain entrance to this 
House—that has been abolished, and I 
imagine that nobody will propose at this 
time of day to reimpose a quali- 
fication of that character, and yet 
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Members of this House deal with matters 
of infinitely greater importance than 
Land Tax Commissioners. Recently the 
property qualification was abolished in 
the case of guardians. Nobody, I sup- 
pose, would wish to reimpose the qualifi- 
cation in that case. In fact, the whole 
tendency of legislation in recent years 
has been in the direction of the abolition 
of these property qualifications, and put- 
ting persons who seek to fulfil important 
public offices upon precisely the same 
footing. 


It being Twelve o’clock, the Debate 
stood adjourned. 


UNION OF BENEFICES BILL. 
Considered in Committee. 


[Mr. A, O’Connor (Donegal, E., Deputy 
CuHarrMAN of Ways and Mzans) in the 
Chair. | 


(In the Committee.) 


The Bill passed through Committee 
without Amendment 


House resumed. 


The Bill was read a third time, and 
passed. 


STATUTE LAW REVISION BILL. [H.L.] 
Considered in Committee. 


{Mr. A, O’Connor (Donegal, E., Deputy 
Cuarrman of Ways and Means) in the 
Chair. | 


(In the Committee.) 


Mr. DALY (Monaghan, S.): I move, 
Sir, that you now report Progress, with 
leave to sit again. 


Motion carried. 


House resumed. 
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SUPPLY. 


Resolutions [24th June] reported :— 


Navy Estimates, 1898-99. 


“1. That a sum, not exceeding £752,500, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to defray the expense 
of half-pay, reserved and retired pay to 
officers of the Navy and Marines, which will 
come in course of payment during the year 
ending on the 31st day of March, 1899. 


“2. That a sum, not exceeding £1,082,900, 
be granted to Her Majesty to defray the 
expense of Naval and Military pensions, 
gratuities, and compassionate allowances, 
which will come in course of payment during 
a ending on the 31st day of March, 


“3. That a sum, not exceeding £332,900, be 
granted to Her Majesty to defray the expense 
of civil pensions and gratuities, which will 
come in course of payment during the year 
ending on the 31st day of March, 1899.” — 


Resolutions agreed to. 


NEW BILLS. 


—_— 


RIVERS POLLUTION PREVENTION 
(BORDER COUNTY COUNCILS). 

Bill to enable the county councils on 
either side of the Border to act together 
for the Prevention of the Pollution of 
Rivers ; ordered to be brought in by Sir 
John Brunner, Lord Dalkeith, Sir Edward 
Grey, Sir Robert Reid, Mr. Thomas 
Shaw and Mr. Allison; presented snd 
read the first time ; to be read a second 
time upon Thursday, and to be printed. 
[Bill 266.] 


COMPANY (VOLUNTARY LIQUIDATION) 
AMENDMENT. 


Bill to amend the Company (Volun- 
tary Liquidation) Acts; ordered to be 
brought in by Mr. Banbury, Mr. Johnson- 
Ferguson, Lord Alwyne Compton, and 
Mr. Maurice Healy ; presented, and read 
the first time ; to be read a second time 
upon Friday, and to be printed. [Bill 
267.] 


House adjourned at 12.10. 





Mr. Lewis. 
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Private Bill 


HOUSE OF LORDS. 
Tuesday, 28th June 1898. 


_——— 


Tue LORD CHANCELLOR took his 
seat on the Woolsack at a Quarter past 
Four of the clock. 


PRIVATE BILL BUSINESS. 


ee 


The Lorp CHANCELLOR acquainted the 
House that the Clerk of the Parlia- 
ments had laid upon the Table the Cer- 
tificates from the Examiners that the 
Standing Orders applicable to the follow- 
ing Bills have been complied with— 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT PROVISIONAL 
ORDERS (No. 6). 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT PROVISIONAL 
ORDERS (No. 11). 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT PROVISIONAL 
ORDERS (No. 12). 


Also the Certificates that no Standing 
Orders are applicable to the following 
Bills— 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT PROVISIONAL 
ORDERS (No. 13). 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT PROVISIONAL 
ORDERS (POOR LAW). 


Also the Certificate that the further 
Standing Orders applicable to the follow- 
ing Bill have not been complied with— 


LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL (Gh. #AL 
POWERS). 


And also the Certificates that the 
further Standing Orders applicable to the 
following Bills have been complied with— 


LONDON UNITED TRAMWAYS. 
AND 
DISTRICT COUNCIL. 


LEYTON URBAN 


The same were ordered to lie on the 
Table. 


VOL. LX. 


[Fourta Serigs.] 
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STANDING ORDERS COMMITTEE. 


Report from: That the Standing 
Orders not complied with in respect of 
the following Bills— 


CLACTON-ON-SEA GAS AND WATER, 


MALDON WATER, 


ought to be dispensed with and the Bills 
allowed to proceed. 


Read, and agreed to. 


LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL (GENERAL 
POWERS) BILL. 


Examiner’s Certificate of non-com- 
pliance with the Standing Orders referred 
to the Standing Orders Committee on 
Thursday next. 


SHERINGHAM AND BEESTON 
PROTECTION BILL. [H.L.] 


Commons’ Amendments considered, 
and agreed to. 


SAINT MARYLEBONE CHURCHES BILL. 
[H.L.] 


Committee to meet on Thursday next. 


GREAT EASTERN RAILWAY COMPANY 
AND MIDLAND AND GREAT NORTHERN 
RAILWAYS JOINT COMMITTEE 
BILL. 


Committee to meet on Thursday next. 


GREAT EASTERN RAILWAY (PENSIONS) 
BILL. 


Committee to meet on Thursday next. 


CRANBROOK DISTRICT WATER BILL. 
Committee to meet on Thursday next. 


ST. DAVID'’S RAILWAY BILL. 
Committee to meet on Thursday next. 
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Committee to meet on Friday next. 


DROGHEDA GAS BILL. 
Committee to meet on Monday next. 


WISHAW WATER BILL. 


Reported from the Select Committee 
with Amendments. 


NORWICH CITY WATER BILL. 
Reported without Amendment. 


CHARING CROSS, EUSTON AND 
HAMPSTEAD RAILWAY BILL. 
The Queen’s Consent signified; and 
Bill reported with Amendments. 


MUMBLES RAILWAY AND PIER BILL. |. 


Reported from the Select Committee 
with Amendments. 


NORTH BRITISH RAILWAY BILL. [H.L.} 

Orders made on the &th of March and 
Thursday last discharged ; and Bill com- 
mitted for Thursday next. 


ELECTRIC. LIGHTING PROVISIONAL 
ORDERS (No. 7) BILL. [H.L.] 
Reported from the Select Committee 
without Amendment, and committed to 
a Committee of the whole House on 
Thursday next. 


ELECTRIC LIGHTING PROVISIONAL 
ORDERS (No. 8) BILL. [H.L.] 
Orders made on the 20th instant and 
Thursday last discharged ; and Bill com- 
mitted to a Committee of the whole 
House on Thursday next. 
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NORWICH ELECTRIC TRAMWAYS 
BILL. 








Advanced. 
BILLS ADVANCED. 
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BLACKBURN CORPORATION (TRAM- 


WAYS, ETC.) BILL. 
Read the second time. 


MIDDLESEX COUNTY COUNCIL BILL. 
Read the second time. 


WINDSOR DOCK, CARDIFF, BILL. 
Read the second time. 


HIGHAM AND HUNDRED OF HOO 
WATER BILL. 


Read the second time. 


BOLTON, TURTON AND WESTHOUGH.- 
TON EXTENSION BILL. 
Read the second time. 


LIVERPOOL CORPORATION BILL. 
Read the second time. 


SHEFFIELD CORPORATION 
Read the second time. 


BILL. 


MID-KENT WATER BILL. 
Read the second time. 


WEY VALLEY WATER BILL. 
Read the second time. 


MALDON WATER BILL. 
- Read.the second time. 
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BURNLEY CORPORATION 
WAYS, ETC.) BILL. 
Read the second time, and committed. 
The Committee to be proposed by the 
Committee of Selection. 


(TRAM- 


EASTON AND CHURCH HOPE RAILWAY 
(EXTENSION OF TIME) BILL. 


Read the second time, and committed. 


CROMER GAS BILL. 
Read the second time, and committed. 


GLASGOW CORPORATION (SEWAGE, 
ETC.) BILL. 


Read the second time, and committed. 
The Committee to be proposed by the 
Committee of Selection. 


CLACTON-ON-SEA GAS AND WATER 
BILL. 


Read the second time, and committed. 


LEYTON URBAN DISTRICT COUNCIL 
BILL. 


Read the second time. 


LONDON UNITED TRAMWAYS BILL. 
Read the second time. 


HEYWOOD CORPORATION WATER BILL. 
{H.L.] 

Read the third time, and passed, and 
sent to the Commons. 


NEWCASTLE AND GATESHEAD WATER 
BILL. [H.L.] 


Read the third time, and passed, and 
sent to the Commons. 
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EAST INDIA LOAN BILL. 
Brought from the Commons. 


UNION OF BENEFICES BILL. 
Brought from the Commons. 


GLOUCESTER GAS BILL. 


Returned from the Commons with the 
Amendments agreed to. 


ILKESTON CORPORATION BILL. 


Returned from the Commons with the 
Amendments agreed to. 


NOTTINGHAM CORPORATION BILL. 


Returned from the Commons with the 
Amendments agreed to. 


MARKET HARBOROUGH GAS BILL. 
[H.L.] 
Returned from the Commons agreed 
to, with Amendments. The said Amend- 
ments considered, and agreed to. 


ALLOTMENTS (LONDON) BILL. [H.L.] 


To be read the second time on Tues- 
day next. (The Earl Carrington.) 


TRAMWAYS ORDER IN COUNCIL 
(IRELAND) (LONDONDERRY AND 
LOUGH SWILLY RAILWAY) BILL. 

To be read the second time on Thurs- 
day next. (The Earl of Denbigh.) 


EAST INDIA LOAN BILL. 


Read the first time; to be printed; 
and to be read the second time on 
Thursday next (The Earl of Onslow) ; 
and Standing Order No. XXXIX. to be 
considered in order to its being dispensed 
with. [No. 130.] 
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UNION OF BENEFICES BILL. 
Read the first time, and to be printed. 
[No. 131.] 
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ALIENS BILL. [H.L.] 

Reported from the Standing Com- 
mittee with further Amendments. The 
Report of the Amendment made in Com- 
thittee of the Whole House and by the 
Standing Committee to be received on 
Thursday next; and Bill to be printed 
as amended. [No. 132.] 


SEA FISHERIES BILL. [H.L.] 
Reported from the Standing Com- 
mittee with further Amendments. The 
Report of the Amendments made in Com- 
mittee of the Whole House to be received 
on Thursday next. 


METROPOLIS MANAGEMENT ACTS 
AMENDMENT (BY-LAWS) BILL. [H.L.] 
Reported from the Standing Com- 
mittee with Amendments. The Report 
thereof to be received on Thursday next ; 
and Bill to be printed as amended. [No. 
- 133.] 


POISONS BILL. [H.L.] 
Reported from the Standing Com- 
mittee without Amendment, and to be 
read the third time on Friday next. 


EDUCATION DEPARTMENT PRO- 
VISIONAL ORDER CONFIRMATION 
(LONDON) BILL. [H.L.] 

House in Committee (according to 
order); the Amendment proposed by 
the Select Committee made; further 
Amendments made ; Standing Committee 
negatived. The Report of Amendments 

to be received on Thursday next. 
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COMMONS REGULATION (RUNCORN) 
PROVISIONAL ORDER BILL. 


Order of the Day for the Second Read- 
ing read, and discharged. 


Advanced. 


LAND DRAINAGE PROVISIONAL ORDER 
(HACCONBY FEN) BILL. 
Read the second time (according to 
order) ; and committed to a Committee 
of the Whole House. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT PROVISIONAL 
ORDERS (No. 4) BILL. 
Read the second time (according to 
order); and committed to a Committee 
of the Whole House on Tuesday next. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT PROVISIONAL 
ORDERS (No. 6) SILL, 
Read the second time (according to 
order). 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT PROVISIONAL 
ORDERS (No. 8) BILL. 
Read the second time (according to 
order); and committed to a Committee 
of the Whole House on Tuesday next. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT PROVISIONAL 
ORDERS (No. 13) BILL. 
Read the second time (according to 
order). 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT PROVISIONAL 
ORDERS (POOR LAW) BILL. 
Read the second time (according to 
order). 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT PROVISIONAL 
ORDERS (GAS) BILL. 
Read the second time (according to 
order); and committed to’ a Committee 
of the Whole House on Tuesday next. 
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LOCAL GOVERNMENT PROVISIONAL 
ORDERS (HOUSING OF WORKING 
CLASSES) BILL. 

Read the second time (according to 
order), and committed to a Committee of 
the Whole House on Tuesday next. 


METROPOLITAN POLICE PROVISIONAL 
ORDER BILL. 
Read the second time (according to 
order), and committed to a Committee of 
the Whole House. 


MILITARY LANDS PROVISIONAL 
ORDERS BILL. 
Read the second time ——— to 
order), and committed to a Committee of 
the Whole House. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT (IRELAND) 

PROVISIONAL ORDERS (No. 3) BILL. 

House in Committee (according to 
order): Amendments made: Standing 
Committee negatived; The Report of 
Amendments to be received on Thursday 
next. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT (IRELAND) 

PROVISIONAL ORDER (No. 4) BILL. 

Read the third time (according to 
order), and passed. 


ELECTRIC LIGHTING PROVISIONAL 
ORDERS (No. 5) BILL. [H.L.] 
Read the third time (according to 
order), and passed, and sent to the 
Commons. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT PROVISIONAL 
ORDERS (No. 11) BILL. 
Read the second time (according to 
order). 
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LOCAL GOVERNMENT PROVISIONAL 
ORDERS (No. 12) BILL. 
Read the second time (according to 
order). 


EX-OFFICIO JUSTICES OF THE PEACE 
(SCOTLAND) BILL. 


Order for Second Reading read. 


*Lorp BALFOUR: I rise to move the 
Second Reading of this Bill. The object 
of the Billis to relieve chairmen of parish 
and county councils in Scotland who are 
ex-officio justices of the peace from the 
necessity of taking the oath on each 
occasion of re-election to office. The 
Bill provides that, in the event of one 
tenure of office immediately succeeding 
the other, the necessity for taking the 
oath a second time shall not be 
enforced. In the event of a period of 
time elapsing between one tenure of 
office and another the Bill does not 
make any change in the present practice. 
Exactly the same privilege which this 
Bill seeks to confer upon holders of these 
offices in Scotland has been conferred by 
an Act passed last year upon holders 
of similar offices in England. Under 
these circumstances, I do not suppose 
that there will be any opposition to this 
Bill, which was passed in another place 
without opposition. 


Read a second time. 


POOR LAW (SCOTLAND) BILL. 
Second Reading (which stands ap- 
pointed for this day) put off to Tuesday 
next. 


LUNACY BILL. [H.L.] 


Read the third time (according to 
order) ; Amendments made; Bill passed, 
and sent to the Commons. 


POST OFFICE ACTS AMENDMENT BILL. 
Read the third time (according to 

order), with the Amendments, and 

passed, and returned to the Commons. 
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RETURNS, REPORTS, ETC. 


EDUCATION DEPARTMENT. 


The High Grade Board Schools 
Return, 1897 : 


TRADE REPORTS, 1898. 


I—Annual Series: Diplomatic and 
Consular Reports on Trade and Finance : 


No. 2136. Nicaragua ; 
No. 2137. Belgium (Antwerp) ; 
No. 2138. Germany (Foreign trade). 


II.—Miscellaneous Series: Reports on 
Subjects of General and Commercial 
Interest : 


No. 467. Trade and industries of 
Great Britain in their relation 
to those of foreign countries. 


Presented [by command], and ordered 
to lie on the Table. 


ELECTRIC LIGHTING ACTS (1882 ro 1890) 
(PROCEEDINGS). 

Report by the Board of Trade respect- 
ing applications to and proceedings of the 
Board made under the Acts during the 
past year. 


PUBLIC RECORDS (DEPARTMENT OF 
THE COMPTROLLER AND AUDITOR 
GENERAL). 

I.—Schedule containing a list and par- 
ticulars of classes of documents which 
have been removed from the Office of the 
Comptroller and Auditor General, and 
deposited in the Public Record Office, but 
which are not considered of sufficient 
public value to justify their preservation 
therein ; 


II.—Second Schedule, containing a list 
and particulars of classes of documents in 
the office of the Comptroller and Auditor 
General which are not considered of suf- 
ficient public value to justify their pre- 


servation in the Public Record Office: 


Laid before the House (pursuant to 
Act), and ordered to lie on the Table. 
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PETITION. 


__— 


INTOXICATING LIQUORS. 


Against the sale of, on Sundays: Of 
Inhabitants of Bradford; read, and 
ordered to lie on the Table. 


House adourned at 4.40, 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Tuesday, 28th June 1898. 


Mr. SPEAKER took the Chair at 
Three of the clock. 


PRIVATE BILL BUSINESS. 


— 


COLONIAL BANK BILL. [H.L.] 
Ordered, That the Bill be read a 


second time. 


NEWHAVEN HARBOUR BILL. [H.L.] 


Ordered, That the Bill be read a 
second time. 


NOTTINGHAM CORPORATION BILL. 


Lords’ Amendments considered, and 
agreed to, 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT PROVISIONAL 
ORDERS (No. 5) BILL. 


Read the third time, and passed. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT PROVISIONAL 
ORDERS (No. 7) BILL. 
As amended, considered; to be read 


the third time To-morrow. 
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EDUCATION DEPARTMENT PROVI- 
SIONAL ORDERS CONFIRMATION 
(BARNES, ETC.) BILL. [H.L.] 


Read a second time, and committed. 


PETITIONS. 


ATTENDANCE OF CHILDREN AT 
SCHOOL (SCOTLAND) BILL. 


In favour: From Leith; to lie upon 
the Table. 


DOGS REGULATION BILL; 
Against: From Walton and Kensing- 
ton (2); to lie upon the Table. 


EAST INDIA (CONTAGIOUS DISEASES). 

Against State Regulation: From 
Weston, Edinburgh, and Middlesex; to 
lie upon the Table. 


LIGHTSHIPS AND LIGHTHOUSES. 


For electric communication with the 
shore: From Margate; to lie upon the 
Table, 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT (SCOTLAND) ACT 
(1894) AMENDMENT (No. 2) BILL. 


From Rutherglen; to lie upon the 
Table. 


SALE OF INTOXICATING LIQUORS ON 
SUNDAY BILL. 
In favour: From Prior’s Marston. 
Flecknoe Hill, Torquay, Launceston and 
Alfreton ; to lie upon the Table. 


VACCINATION BILL. 


For alteration: From Launceston ; to 
lie upon the Table, 


VEXATIOUS ACTIONS (SCOTLAND) 
BILL. 
In favour: From Rutherglen; to lie 
upon the Table. : 
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RETURNS, REPORTS, ETC. 


-_——- 


ELECTRIC LIGHTING ACTS, 1882 TO 1890 
(PROCEEDINGS). 

Copy presented of Report by the 
Board of Trade respecting the Applica- 
tions to and Proceedings of the Board 
under the Electric Lighting Acts, 1882 
to 1890, during the past year [by Act] ; 
to lie upon the Table, and to be printed. 
[No. 256.] 


CIVIL SERVICES (SUPPLEMENTARY 
ESTIMATE, 1898-9). 

Supplementary Estimate presented of 
the Amount required in the year ending 
3lst March, 1899, to pay the Salaries 
and Expenses of the Commissioner of 
Police, the Police Courts, and Metropoli- 
tan Police Establishment of Dublin [by 
Command]; Referred to the Committee 
of Supply, and to be printed. [No. 257.] 


EDUCATION DEPARTMENT. 


Copy presented of the Higher Grade 
Board Schools Return, 1897 [by Com- 
mand]; to lie upon the Table. 


TRADE REPORTS (ANNUAL SERIES). 

Copies presented of Diplomatic and 
Consular Reports, Annual Series, Nos. 
2136 to 2138 [by Command]; to lie 
upon the Table. 


TRADE REPORTS (MISCELLANEOUS 
SERIES). 

Copy presented, of Diplomatic and 
Consular Reports, Miscellaneous Series, 
No. 467 [by Command]; to lie upon the 
Table. 


TRAMWAYS ORDERS CONFIRMATION 
(No. 2) BILL. [H.L.] 

Copy ordered “of Memorandum stat- 

ing the nature of the Proposals contained 

in the Provisional Orders included in 


the Tramways Orders Confirmation 
(No, 2) Bill."—/Mr. Ritchie.) 


Copy presented accordingly; to lie 
upon the Table, and to be printed. 


| [No. 258.] 
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HIGHER GRADE BOARD SCHOOLS AND 
PUBLIC SECONDARY SCHOOLS 
(STATISTICS). 


Return ordered “of the Summary of 
Statistics concerning certain Higher 
Grade Board Schools and Public Secon- 
dary Schools which was prepared for the 
use of a Conference between representa- 
tives of the Incorporated Association of 
Head Masters and of the Association of 
Head Masters of the Higher Grade 
Schools, held at the Education Depart- 
ment in November last.”—/Colonel 
Lockwood.) 


RAILWAYS (SHUNTING ACCIDENTS). 


Return ordered “of the number of 
Accidents which have occurred during 
shunting operations to employees on the 
Railways of the United Kingdom during 
the 10 years ending 1897, setting forth 
in separate columns the fatal and non- 
fatal accidents on each line, and dis- 
tinguishing those resulting from coupling 
and uncoupling from other causes.”— 
(Mr. Maddison.) 


POLICE AND SANITARY REGULATIONS 
BILLS. 

Sm STAFFORD NORTHCOTE re- 
ported from the Select Committee on 
Police and Sanitary Regulations Bills, 
That the parties promoting the St. 
Helens Corporation Bill had stated that 
the evidence of Edward Sargeant, of 
Preston, medical officer of health for 
Lancashire, was essential to their case ; 
and it having been proved that his atten- 
dance could not be procured without the 
intervention of the House, he had been 
instructed to move that the said Edward 
Sargeant do attend the said Committee 
To-morrow, at Twelve of the clock. 


Ordered, That Edward Sargeant do 
attend the Select Committee on Police 
and Sanitary Regulations Bills To-mor- 
row, at Twelve of the clock. 


WEST HAM CORPORATION BILL. 

Reported from the Select Committee 
on Police and Sanitary Regulations 
Bills ; Report to lie upon the Table, and 
to be printed. 
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the Lords. 


SEA FISHERIES (IRELAND) ACT, 1883 
(46 anp 47 VIC., c. 26). 

Return ordered, “showing the Piers, 
Harbours, and Boat Slips constructed 
under the provisions of the Act by the 
Commissioners of Public Works, Ireland, 
the total expenditure upon each work, 
and the sources from which such expen- 
diture was met; distinguishing the 
amounts advanced on loan and showing 
with regard to such loans the localities 
and persons by whom repayable, the 
mode and period for repayment, the 
amounts already repaid and still remain- 
ing to be repaid; together with a Sum- 
mary Statement of the total funds avail- 
able for works under the Act, the pay- 
ments therefrom, and the amount 
remaining available on the 31st day of 
May, 1898.”—(Mr. Field.) 
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LOCAL GOVERNMENT PROVISIONAL 
ORDERS (No. 9) BILL. 


Reported [Provisional Orders con- 
firmed]; Report to lie upon the Table. 


Bill, as amended, to be considered 


To-morrow. 


LIQUOR TRAFFIC LOCAL VETO BILL. 


Second Reading deferred from To 
morrow till Wednesday, 13th July. 


CEMETERIES RATING BILL. 


Second Reading deferred from To- 
morrow till Wednesday, 6th July. 


DRAINAGE SEPARATION BILL. 


Second Reading deferred from To- 
morrow till Wednesday, 6th July. 





MESSAGE FROM THE LORDS. 
That they have agreed to— 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT (IRELAND) PRO- 
VISIONAL ORDERS (No. 2) BILL. 


Without Amendment. 


KEW BRIDGE AND APPROACHES BILL. 
With an Amendment, 


FOREIGN BONDHOLDERS CORPORA- 
TION BILL. 


With Amendments. 
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STAINES RESERVOIRS JOINT COMMIT- 
TEE BILL. 
With Amendments. 


Amendments to— 
WIRRAL RAILWAY BILL, [H.L.] 


LIVERPOOL AND LONDON AND GLOBE 
INSURANCE COMPANY BILL. [H.L.] 


Without Amendment. 


FLOODS PREVENTION BILL. [H.L.] 

That they have passed a Bill, intituled, 
“An Act to give further powers to County 
Councils with a view to the prevention 
of floods and other damage arising from 
rivers or watercourses.” 


GAS ORDERS CONFIRMATION (No. 2) 
BILL, [H.L.] 

Also, a Bill, intituled, “ An Act to con- 
firm certain Provisional Orders made by 
the Board of Trade, under The Gas and 
Water Works Facilities Act, 1870, relat- 
ing to Cannock Gas, Colwall Gas, Cross- 
gates, Halton, and Seacroft Gas, and 
Slough Gas.” 


TRAMWAYS ORDERS CONFIRMATION 
(No. 1) BILL. [H.L.] 

Also, a Bill, intituled, “ An Act to con- 
firm certain Provisional Orders made by 
the Board of Trade under The Tram- 
ways Act, 1870, relating to Blackpool, St. 
Anne’s and Lytham Tramways, Great 
Crosby Tramways, Liverpool Corporation 
Tramways (Extensions), and Waterloo- 
with-Seaforth Tramways.” 


ELECTRIC LIGHTING PROVISIONAL 
ORDERS (No. 6) BILL. [H.L.] 

Also, a Bill, intituled, “ An Act to con- 
firm certain Provisional Orders made by 
the Board of Trade under the Electric 
Lighting Acts, 1882 and 1888, relating 
to Colne, East Stonehouse, Margam, 
Rochdale, St. Anne’s-on-theSea, and 
Weymouth and Melcombe Regis.” 


ELECTRIC LIGHTING PROVISIONAL 
ORDERS (No. 10) BILL. (H.L.] 
Also, a Bill, intituled, “An Act to con- 
firm certain Provisional Orders made by 
the Board of Trade under the Electric 
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Lighting Acts, 1882 and 1888, relating 
to Aston Manor, Darlington, Lowestoft, 
Oldbury, Smethwick, and West Brom- 


wich.” 


FORRES WATER BILL. [H.L.] 

Also, a Bill intituled, “An Act to 
enable the Provost, Magistrates, and 
Town Council of the Royal Burgh of 
Forres to purchase the Undertaking of 
the Forres Water Company (Limited) : 
to authorise them to construct new works 
and to supply water to the Royal burgh 
of Forres and the parishes of Forres, Raf- 
ford, and Dallas, in the county of Elgin.” 


ROCHDALE CORPORATION WATER 
' BILL, [H.L.] 

And also, a Bill intituled “An Act to 
authorise the Mayor, Aldermen, and Bur- 
gesses of the county borough of Rochdale 
to acquire the undertaking of the Tod- 
morden Waterworks Company; to con- 
struct additional waterworks; and for 
other purposes.” 


PROVISIONAL ORDER BILLS. 


ORDERS CONFIRMATION 
BILL, [H.L.] 
Read the first time; and referred to 


the Examiners of Petitions for Private 
Bills, and to be printed. [Bill 268.] 


GAS (No. 2) 


TRAMWAYS ORDERS CONFIRMATION 
(No. 1) BILL. [H.L.] 
Read the first time; and referred to 


the Examiners of Petitions for Private 
Bills, and to be printed. [Bill 269.] 


ELECTRIC LIGHTING PROVISIONAL 
ORDERS (No. 6) BILL. [H.L.] 
Read the first time; and referred to 


the Examiners of Petitions for Private 
Bills, and to be printed. [Bill 270.] 


ELECTRIC LIGHTING PROVISIONAL 
ORDERS (No. 10) BILL. [H.L.] 
Read the first time; and referred to 
the Examiners of Petitions for Private 
Bills, and to be printed. [Bill 271.] 
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FORRES WATER BILL. [H.L.] 


Read the first time; and referred to 
the Examiners of Petitions for Private 
Bills, 


ROCHDALE CORPORATION WATER 
BILL, [H.L.] 
Read the first time; and referred to 
the Examiners of Petitions for Private 


Bills. 


NEW BILL. 


METROPOLITAN COMMON POOR FUND. 


Bill to amend section 69 of The 
Metropolitan Poor Act, 1867, as to the 
expenses payable out of the Metropolitan 
Common Poor Fund: ordered to be 
brought in by Mr. T, W. Russell and Mr. 
Chaplin; presented accordingly, and 
read the first time; to be read a second 
time upon Monday next, and to be 
printed. [Bill 272.| 


—— 


QUESTIONS. 


INVERNESS-SHIRE ‘MILITIA TRAINING. 


Sm C. CAMERON (Glasgow, Bridge- 
ton): I beg to ask the Under Secretary 
of State for War whether the date of the 
annual training of the Inverness-shire 
Militia has this year been changed from 
the end of June to the middle of August ; 
whether his attention has been called to 
the fact that the period over which it 
will now extend is that in which the 
crofter population are most busily en- 
gaged in gathering their crops; and 
whether he will make inquiries as to the 
comparative suitability of the old and 
new dates of training for the circum- 
stances of the district and the obtaining 
of recruits for the battalion? 


Tue UNDER SECRETARY or STATE 
ror WAR (Mr. St. Jon Broprick, Sur- 
rey, Guildford): The training of the 3rd 
Cameron Highlanders was fixed later than 
usual to enable them to take part in the 
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manoeuvres to which they volunteered 
to go. No objection was made by them, 
but an alteration of a few days was made 
at their request to enable them to avoid 
Sunday marching. 


PHOSPHORUS POISONING AT 
GLOUCESTER. 


Sm C. DILKE (Gloucester, Forest of 
Dean): I beg to ask the Secretary of 
State for the Home Department whether 
his attention has been called to a serious 
case of phosphorus poisoning at Messrs, 
Moreland and Sons, at Gloucester, which, 
instead of being reported in accordance 
with the special rules, had been concealed 
by the foreman ; is he aware that, in spite 
of the seriousness of the case, a fine of 
only 10s. was inflicted ; and if there are 
any steps which he can take in the 
matter ? 


Toe SECRETARY or STATE ror 
tHE HOME DEPARTMENT (Sir M. 
W. Riwtey, Lancashire, Bleckpool): Yes, 
certainly my attention hes been called 
to this case; as the right honourable 
Baronet must be aware, the offence was 
discovered and the prosecution instituted 
by the Factory Inspector. The amount 
of the fine was 10s., or with costs, 
£2 6s. 6d. There are no further steps 
which can be usefully taken in the case, 
but I have reason to believe that the 
conviction will have the desired effect 
of securing in future a better compliance 
on the part of this firm with the require- 
ments of the Act. 


SCOTCH SHERIFFS SUBSTITUTE. 


CoLONEL DENNY (Kilmarnock 
Burghs): I beg to ask the Secretary to 
the Treasury if he has received and con- 
sidered a memorial from the Sheriffs 
Substitute of Scotland? 


Tas FINANCIAL SECRETARY ro THe 
TREASURY (Mr. R. W. Hansury, Pres- 
ton): A memorial from the Sheriffs Sub- 
stitute can only be received by the Trea- 
sury through the Scottish Office. No 
such memorial has yet been received 
from that office, but when received, it 
shall, of course, receive attention. 
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GOODWICH QUAY. 

Mr. PHILIPPS (Pembroke): I beg to 
ask the President of the Board of Trade 
whether he is aware that, in spite of his 
having some weeks ago called upon the 
Fishguard and Rosslare Railway Company 
to keep the head of Goodwich quay open 
for boats generally, the Company have 
up till now done nothing in the matter ; 
and whether he will take further steps 
without delay. 


Mr. HANBURY: I will answer this 
Question in the absence of my right 
honourable Friend. Since the reply 
given by my right honourable Friend to 
a Question put to him by the honourable 
Member on the 25th April with respect 
to the railway works at Goodwich, the 
Fishguard Railway Company have made 
a proposal to construct a landing place 
with a concrete pier head at a point a 
little south of Goodwich quay. The Board 
of Trade were advised that by this ar- 
rangement better general facilities will be 
afforded for boats than would be obtain- 
able by keeping open the head of Good- 
wich quay as originally proposed, and 
they have accordingly approved of the 
scheme, which the Company have under- 
taken to complete by the middle of 
October next. 


Mr. PHILIPPS : Does that obviate the 
necessity of the Company keeping the 
pier open altogether? 


-Mr. HANBURY: I cannot answer 
supplemental questions for the Board of 
Trade. 


HISTORICAL RECORDS. 

Mr. PHILIPPS: I beg to ask the 
Secretary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment whether he would give directions 
that historical documents deposited at 
the Home Office should be so arranged 
that students could be allowed access to 
them, as they are to those deposited in 
other State Departments, and that all 
Home Office documents before 1815 
should be open? 


Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror THE 
HOME DEPARTMENT : The honourable 
Member refers, I presume, to documents 
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deposited at the Record Office. I have 
nothing to add at present to the answer 
which I gave on Friday last to the right 
honourable Baronet the Member for the 
Forest of Dean, that I hope to be able to 
make arrangements in the direction of 
relaxing the present rules. 

( 


BANFF VOLUNTEER ARTILLERY. 

Sir W. WEDDERBURN (Banffshire) : 
I beg to ask the Under Secretary of State 
for War whether he is aware that 
Gunners H. Watson and J. Downie, of 
the lst Banff Volunteer Artillery, applied 
in writing for their discharge on the 29th 
of January last, and that this application 
was refused; whether ordinarily a dis- 
charge is granted on 14 days’ notice; 
and whether he will state on what 
grounds the refusal in the present case 
was based, what steps these Volunteers 
should take in order to obtain their dis- 
charge, and what their position and 
liabilities are until their discharge is 
granted ? 


Mr. BRODRICK : The gunners in ques- 
tion were refused their discharges at the 
time they asked for them because they 
had not made themselves efficient for 
the year, nor had they paid the sum lost 
to the corps by their non-efficiency. One 
of these courses was obligatory under 
the rules of the corps, with which sec- 
tion 7 of the Volunteer Act requires com- 
pliance. 


INCOME TAX ON STORES. 


Mr. PATRICK O’BRIEN (Kilkenny) : 
On behalf of the honourable Member for 
the St. Patrick Division of Dublin, I beg 
to ask the Secretary to the Treasury 
whether the Civil Service and the Army 
and Navy Stores are treated on the same 
terms regarding income tax as the Scot- 
tish Wholesale Co-operative Society ; 
whether private traders pay on the 
average a higher rate of income tax than 
is obtained from co-operative societies 
and Army and Navy and Civil Service 
stores; and whether the members of 
those stores only pay income tax on the 
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salaries of their officials who are in receipt 
of over £150 per annum? 


Mr. HANBURY: The Scottish Whole- 
sale Co-operative Society is registered 
under the Industrial and Provident 
Societies Act, 1893, and under section 24 
of that Act it is exempt from direct 
assessment to income tax. The Civil 
Service and the Army and Navy Stores 
are not registered under the Act, and 
their profits are directly assessed to in- 
come tax in the same way as those of 
ordinary trading companies. In both 
cases the income tax, whether directly 
or indirectly assessed, is assessed at the 
same rate in the £ as in the case of 
ordinary traders, and in both cases 
individual members whose incomes are 
below the income tax level obtain the 
exemption to which they are entitled 
under the ordinary law, the only differ- 
ence being that in the one case the in- 
come tax is not levied upon such indivi- 
duals, while in the other case it is levied 
and afterwards repaid. The position sug- 
gested in the last paragraph could not 
be true of any society trading for profit 
unless all its members’ incomes were 
below £160 a year, in which case, of 
course, no member would be legally liable 
to the tax. 


CAMPAIGN UNIFORMS. 


Mr. ARNOLD-FORSTER (Belfast, 
W.): I beg to ask the Under Secretary 
of State for War whether there is any 
foundation for the statement that in 
view of the impossibility of distinguish- 
ing the men of the different infantry bat- 
talions under his command General 
Gatacre has been compelled to invent 
badges for the British battalions in 
Egypt, and to order that these shall be 
made on the spot and be sewn on to the 
uniforms; and whether, if such be the 
case, he will arrange in the future to 
have the necessary tailoring work per- 
formed at the War Office Tailoring De- 
partment, instead of in the presence of 
the enemy? 


Mr. BRODRICK: Nothing is known 
at the War Office of the incident referred 
to in the Question; battalions wearing 


Mr. P. O’Brien. 
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khaki clothing are distinguished by their 
shoulder badges; and for greater dis- 
tinctness additional badges in cloth are 
affixed to the puggarees of helmets. This 
is not done in the presence of the enemy. 


BLACKROCK AND KINGSTOWN 
DRAINAGE. 
Mr. JAMES O’CONNOR (Wicklow, 
W.): I beg to ask the Chief Secretary to 
the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland whether 


he is aware that, in accordance with the 
provision contained in the Blackrock and 
Kingstown Drainage and Improvement 
Act of 1896, that within two months from 
the passing of that Act a certificate 
should be obtained from an engineer to 
be nominated by the Local Government 
Board for Ireland that the works 
intended to be legalised by that Act had 
been completed, Mr. Samuel Usher 
Roberts, C.B., who was nominated as such 
engineer in October, 1896, has been 
applied to by the Blackrock and Kings- 
town Drainage Board to give the certifi- 
cate required by the Act of 1896; can he 
state how often and when did he receive 
the last application from the Board, and 
whether he has declined to give the certi- 
ficate asked by the Board ; and, if so, for 
what reasons; and whether the drainage 
works are now effectual; if not, are they 
capable of being made effectual without 
new works and fresh capital? 


Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL ror IRE- 
LAND (Mr. J. Arxryson, Londonderry, 
N.): The facts are correctly stated in 
the first paragraph. Mr. Roberts 
inspected the works in October, 1896, 
and again in May, 1897. On the 5th 
January last he received a letter from the 
secretary to the Drainage Board request 
ing him to make an inspection, for the 
purpose of granting the necessary certifi- 
cate. This inspection was also carried 
out by Mr. Roberts, who found that some 
additional works, recommended by the 
Drainage Board’s consulting engineer, 
were not then completed. On the 15th 
April Mr. Roberts inquired whether the 
works had been completed, but so far he 
has received no notification from the 
Drainage Board that they had. The 
engineer states that when he inspected 
the district the works were not, in his 
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opinion, in every respect, efficient, but 
he is unable to say how far the works 
since executed have rendered them effec- 
tual, or whether further expenditure will 
be necessary. 


Mr. J. OCONNOR: Are we to under- 
stand that the Board have not carried 
out the Act of Parliament which they 
got from this House in 1896, and which 
required that the certificate should be 
given within two months of the passing 
of the Act? 


Mr. ATKINSON: It is quite evident 
from the answer I have given that they 
have not carried it out. 


SASINES OFFICE, EDINBURGH. 

Mr. ROBERT WALLACE (Edin- 
burgh): I beg to ask the Lord Advocate 
whether the Secretary for Scotland has 
received a memorial from the first and 
second class clerks in the Sasines Office, 
Edinburgh, desiring the application of 
the seven hours day, and if he can 
explain why it is not applied, as in every 
other department of the Civil Service; 
whether the clerks in the Sasines Office 
are working two hours overtime daily for 
the greater part of the year, and whether 
the Secretary for Scotland will consider 
favourably their claim for increased remu- 
neration for overtime; and when it is 
intended to hold an examination, in 
terms of Lord Lothian’s Minute of 7th 
February, 1890, to fill the 18 vacancies 
in the permanent staff? 


Tue LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. Granam 
Murray, Buteshire): Yes, a memorial has 
been received. While the changes in the 
system of registration recommended by 
Lord Low’s Committee, which are now 
under the consideration of the Law 
Societies, remain undetermined, and until 
additional accommodation has been pro- 
vided in the new buildings, it has been 
found convenient to continue the present 
arrangements for carrying on the work 
of the Register of Sasinés ; but the ques- 
tion of an earlier application of the seven 
hours is now before the Secretary for 
Scotland, who is waiting for a report 
from the Keeper on this subject, and also 


on the filling up of the vacancies referred 
to. 
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MELBOURNE MINT. 

Mr. HOGAN (Tipperary, Mid): I beg 
to ask the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
whether he has observed that, in the 
concluding paragraph of the annual Re 
port of the deputy master of the Mel- 
bourne branch of the Royal Mint, it is 
stated that the large increase of work 
has severely strained the energies of the 
staff, and that it was found impossible 
to keep the book work up to date; and 
whether it is proposed to strengthen the 
staff, as the deputy master suggests? 


Tut CHANCELLOR or tue EX- 
CHEQUER (Sir Micnaz, Hicks Bzacu, 
Bristol, W.): I have seen the paragraph 
referred to. Since the date of the Report 
—9th February, 1898—the deputy 
master of the Melbourne Mint has sub- 
mitted definite proposals for increase of 
staff, which have been agreed to. A 
vacancy in the clerical staff has been filled 
up, and extra clerical assistance has also 
been sanctioned. It is understood that 
the arrears of work will be met with this 
additional assistance. 


VIRGIN ISLANDS. 


Mr. HOGAN: I beg to ask the Secre- 
tary of State for the Colonies whether 
he has noted the fact that, in the Annual 
Report on the Virgin Islands, the finan- 
cial condition of the group is described 
as one of literal insolvency ; and whether 
he is prepared to act on the recommen- 
dation of the Government that the 
Federal Debt be wiped off by the Imperial 
Government! 


Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror Tas 
COLONIES (Mr. J. Cuampgruary, Bir- 
mingham, W.): I have read the Report 
referred to by the honourable Member. 
The financial condition of the Virgin 
Islands has for some time past engaged 
my careful attention, and on the 14th 
March last this House, on my recom- 
mendation, made provision for clearing 
off the deficiency in the treasury of these 
Islands amongst others of the Wvest 
Indian Colonies. The presidency is now, 
I believe, free from debt. 


BRITISH NEW GUINEA. 


Mr. HOGAN: I beg to ask the Secre- 
tary of State for the Colonies whether 
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he is aware that Sir William McGregor, 
Lieutenant Governor of British New 
Guinea, declared, in April, 1895, that the 
policy of the Colony was to sell land to 
bond-fide cultivators, but not to en- 
courage speculation by selling large areas 
to exploiting syndicates, or to grant von- 
cessions that would be immediately sold 
for what they might bring; whether 
there is in the Colonial Office any record 
of the reasons that have induced the 
Lieutenant Governor to completely re- 
verse the policy thus enunciated; and 
whether it would be possible to so amend 
the agreement with the British New 
Guinea Syndicate, as to limit its opera- 
tions to the development of a specified 
area or district, instead of allowing an 
option to purchase to the extent of 
250,000 acres in the Colony at large? 


Tae SECRETARY or STATE ror THe 
COLONIES : (1) I am aware that Sir W. 
McGregor did, in April, 1895, make to 
the Scottish Geographical Society the 
statement cited by the honourable Mem- 
ber with the important variation that, 
instead of the Colony, he said: the Colonies, 
and that the statement was a general 
one, giving the speaker’s view of general 
principles of colonial administration. (2) 
In a despatch reporting his negotiations 
with the British New Guinea Syndicate 
Sir W. McGregor says that— 


Customs 


“In spite of the efforts of the local Govern- 
ment to encourage the development of the 
country, the results as regards the utilisation 
of the soil have been disappointing, and that 
unless some encouragement was given to a 
company like the syndicate there was no 
apparent prospect of any great progress being 
made for some time in opening up and develop- 
ing the agricultural resources of the country.” 


(3) The course suggested by the honour- 
able Member was, no doubt, fully con- 
sidered by the Lieutenant Governor and 
the Government of Queensland, who are 
responsible for the Agreement concluded 
with the syndicate. 


Mr. DAVITT (Mayo, S.): Is it con- 
templated by the syndicate to import 
Asiatic labour into the islands? 


Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror tre 
COLONIES: I must ask for notice of 
that Question. 
Mr. Hogan. 
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INDIAN MEDICAL SERVICE. 


Captain NORTON (Newington, W.): 
I beg to ask the Secretary of State for 
India whether there is at present 
employed at Simla a statistical officer 
who has held his appointment for 15 
years, or close on that period ; and, if so, 
whether, in the interest of the officers 
of the Indian Medical Service, and also 
with the view of the latest and most 
enlarged experience being obtained and 
utilised, he will consider the advisability 
of placing some limit on the duration of 
the appointment of statistical officer as 
is in force with other staff appointments 
at Army headquarters, the tenure of 
which is limited to five years, except 
under special circumstances? 


Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
INDIA (Lord Gzorcz Hamitton, Middle- 
sex, Ealing): The medical statistical offi- 
cer to the Government of India has held 
this appointment for nearly 12 years. 
There is no limit to the tenure of the 
appointment, and in the absence of any 
proposals from the Government of India 
I see no reason to disturb the present 
arrangement. 
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Captain NORTON: I beg to ask the 
Secretary of State for India whether in 
future the same rule which exists to the 
effect that when officers are 10 years in 
quasi civil appointments—e.g., canton- 
ment magistrates, pay, ordnance, etc.— 
they will be directed to revert to mili- 
tary duty or be posted permanently to 
the civil branch, will be made applicable 
to the officers of the Indian Medical 
Service? 


Tua SECRETARY or STATE ror 
INDIA: There is no present intention of 
applying to officers of the Indian Medical 
Service the rules under which military 
officers permanently appointed to civil 
employment are, after 10 years’ absence 
from military duty, placed on the Super- 
numerary List. 


CUSTOMS WATCHERS. 

Captain NORTON: I beg to ask the 
Secretary to the Treasury whether he can 
state the number of Customs watchers 
employed in the port of London, and the 
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number of these who are in receipt of 
pensions from either the Army or Navy! 


Mr. HANBURY: The number of Cus- 
toms watchers at present employed in the 
port of London is 357, and of these, 149 
are in receipt of pensions from either the 
Army or Navy (Army 99, Navy 50). Of 
this total number (357), however, only 
103 represent the watchers who have 
been appointed directly to the class since 
it was instituted. The others came into 
the class from lists of permanent 
labourers and casual extra-men which were 
not, as is now the case with watchers, 
exclusively recruited from Army, Navy, 
or other pensioners. 


BONDED STORES IN IRELAND. 

Mr. MACALEESE (Monaghan, N.): 1 
beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, can he state 
how many bonded stores there are in 
county Armagh, how many in county 
Louth, how many in county Tyrone, and 
how many in county Monaghan; and, if 
there is no bonded store in county 
Monaghan for the convenience of the 
merchants and traders of that county, 
will he cause one to be established? 


Mr. ATKINSON: I would ask the 
honourable Member to repeat the Ques- 
tion on Thursday, and then to address it 
to my right honourable Friend the 
Secretary to the Treasury. 


PRESS RESTRICTIONS IN INDIA. 

Mr. LEWIS (Flint Boroughs): I beg 
to ask the Secretary of State for India 
whether he is aware that a Press com- 
mittee has been established at Poona; 
and who is responsible for its creation, 
and what are the contemplated duties of 
the committee as described to the persons 
who were appointed or invited to be- 
come members of it? 


Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
INDIA: The Bombay Government have 
‘had under consideration a proposal for 
the appointment of committees in cer- 
tain towns for the purpose of keeping the 
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responsible officials informed as to the 
character of the matter published in the 
local newspapers. These bodies were to 
be of a consultative character, and not to 
be invested with any executive responsi- 
bility. I am in communication with the 
Government of Bombay upon the subject. 
As I have before said, the law of India 
does not admit of the exercise of any 
censorship of the Press. 


Mr. LEWIS: May I ask whether 
as a matter of fact any such committee 
has been appointed for Poona? 


Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
INDIA: I am not certain whether any 
committea has been appointed. I have 
stated to the honourable Gentleman what 
was the idea of the Bombay Government, 
and the nature of the duties it is pro- 
posed to entrust to such committees. 


FIGHTING ON THE MONTENEGRIN 

FRONTIER. 

Mr. H. ROBERTS (Denbighshire, 
W.): I beg to ask the Under Secretary 
of State for Forcign Affairs whether he 
can give the House any information as to 
the recent fighting which took place on 
the Albanian and Montenegrin frontiers ; 
whether he can state the number esti- 
mated to have been killed or wounded, 
and to what extent was the property of 
Christians destroyed during the disturb- 
ances ; and what steps are proposed to be 
taken by the Porte in order to restore 
order in those regions. and to prevent 
similar outbreaks in future! 


THe UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror FOREIGN AFFAIRS (Mr. 
G. N. Curzon, Lanes., Southport): Since 
the information which I gave to the 
House in answer to a Question 
on the 20th inst. we have heard 
that in the two fights which took place 
on the Montenegrin frontier the total 
losses of the Albanians were from 80 to 
100 killed, while 15 Christians- were 
killed and 19 wounded. We have heard 
nothing of the destruction of Christian 
property. The disturbances are now re- 
ported to be at an end, and 10 battalions 
of Turkish troops have arrived at Berane, 
and will be kept there for the present to 
prevent the recurrence of disturbance. 
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PUBLIC BEEF-DRESSING COMPETI- 
TIONS. 

Mr. SWIFT MacNEILL (Donegal, 8.) : 
I beg to ask the Secretary of State for 
the Home Department whether he is 
aware that, at the recent beef-dressing 
competition for £200 a side at Wood 
Green Track, four oxen were slaughtered 
in a place of public amusement, and their 
bodies cut up and dressed before a great 
concourse of people, who paid for the 
gratification of seeing this performance ; 
and was the place where the oxen were 
slaughtered a licensed slaughter-house ; 
and, if not, will he consider the pro- 
priety of directing proceedings to be 
taken against the promoters of this 
public entertainment?! 


Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror THE 
HOME DEPARTMENT: Yes, I received 
a report as to what took place at this 
entertainment. The question of legality 
involved in the slaughtering of the ani- 
mals appears to be one for the district 
council, with whom I am in communica- 
tion, but I may add that an assurance 
has been given on behalf of the managers 
of the ground that such exhibitions will 
not be allowed in future. 


IRISH LOAN FUND BOARD. 


Mr. MacNEILL: I beg to ask the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutezant 
of Ireland when will the Report of the 
Irish Loan Fund Board for 1897 be pre- 
sented and published, in accordance with 
statutory requirements ; and what is the 
reason of the delay in its presentation 
and publication? 


Mr. ATKINSON: The Report of the 
Trish Loan Fund Board will be laid on the 
Table of the House in a day or two, 
The delay in presentation is due to the 
failure on the part of certain loan fund 
societies to forward abstracts of their 
accounts to the Board within the statu- 


tory period. 


REPORTS OF NAVAL WARFARE. 

Sm E. GOURLEY (Sunderland): I 
beg to ask the First Lord of the Admi- 
ralty whether, in addition to the vessels 
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told off for the protection of British 
interests in the vicinity of the United 
States’ and Spanish seats of war, he has 
arranged that naval officers in command 
of British squadrons on adjoining sta 
tions shall, by an undertaking with the 
United States and Spanish Governments, 
commission vessels to follow and report 
in detail the naval operations of the con- 
tending squadrons ; and whether marines 
and blue-jackets have been landed at 
Manila, with the sanction of Admiral 
Dewey, by Great Britain and _ other 
European Powers for the protection of 
the residents of their several nationali- 
ties? 


Tae FIRST LORD or tne ADMI- 
RALTY (Mr. G. J. Goscuen, St. 
George’s, Hanover Square): The answer 
to the first Question of the honourable 
Gentleman is in the negative. In answer 
to the second Question, no report of such 
landing as having taken place has been 
received. 


Prisoners. 


THE TOURMALINE PRISONERS. 

Mr. HEDDERWICK (Wick Burghs) : 
I beg to ask the Attorney General 
whether his attention has been called to 
the fact that the trial of the 7’ourmaline 
prisoners at Algiers before the Chief 
Justice of Gibraltar was adjourned 
on the 16th of June, after the case for 
the prosecution had been opened and 
witnesses called, until the 30th of June, 
for the purpose of enabling the prosecu- 
tion to produce additional evidence ; 
whether it is in consonance with the 
administration of justice in criminal 
cases under English law to adjourn a 
trial when it has once been begun, and 
witnesses have been heard ; and whether 
he proposes to take any action in the 
matter ? 


Taz SOLICITOR GENERAL (Mr. 
R. B. Fryzay, Inverness Burghs) (for the 
Attorney General): It is not in my power 
to take any action in the matter; the 
conduct of the case depends upon the 
local law and practice, and the judicial 
discretion of the court. Under proper 
circumstances trials for misdemeanour 
may be, and are, at times adjourned. 
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LEAD POISONING IN THE POTTERIES. 

Mr. HOLLAND (Tower Hamlets, 
Bow, etc.): I beg to ask the First Lord 
of the Treasury whether he could 
arrange to give another day to the Home 
Office Vote at an early date, to allow an 
opportunity for the discussion of the 
question of lead poisoning in the Pot- 
teries district? 


Tue FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
SURY (Mr. A. J. Batrour, Manchester, 
E.): My honourable Friend is aware that 
the next three Fridays are already allo- 
cated. I shall bear in mind his desire 
that the Home Office Vote should be dis- 
cussed, but he will remember that there 
has been a discussion already upon the 
Vote on Account. 


FOREIGN TRAWLERS IN THE MORAY 
FIRTH. 

Mr. PIRIE (Aberdeen, N.): I beg to 
ask the First Lord of the Treasury 
whether, as it is desirable to have infor- 
mation before the Scottish Estimates 
are taken regarding the intentions of the 
Government, he can inform the House 
if they intend to take any action to put 
an end to the denuding of the protected 
waters of the Moray Pirth by foreigners 
at the expense of British interests, on 
which subject a deputation waited on the 
Prime Minister on the 8th instant, when 
it was informed that the question would 
receive consideration ; and whether, espe- 
cially as the Session is shortly ending, 
when it will be impossible to draw the 
attention of Parliament if any breach of 
the law were to take place, an. event 
which might unfortunately be anticipated 
under the present state of affairs in those 
waters, the Government will effect some 
change so as to prevent the continuance 
of such practices for another winter? 


Toe FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
SURY: I am afraid I can give no other 
answer to the honourable Gentleman 
upon this subject than the promise 
already given by the Prime Minister that 
the difficult questions alluded to in the 
inquiry will be carefully considered, as 
they are being by the Government at the 
present time. 
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Mr. PIRIE: Will the right honourable 
Gentleman, as this matter is of vital 
importance, hold out any hope that 
before the end of the Session he will 
make any statement as to what action 
will be taken during the coming winter? 


Tue FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
SURY : I do not wish to give an absolute 
pledge on the subject, but I have very 
little doubt that the Government will be 
in a position to say something before the 
end of the Session. 


SPANISH SQUADRON IN EGYPTIAN 
PORTS. 

Mr. DALZIEL (Kirkcaldy): I beg to 
ask the First Lord of the Treasury 
whether the Government are in posses- 
sion of information confirming the 
report that arrangements have been made 
by the Spanish Government to coal the 
Spanish squadron through the agents of 
an English firm at Port Said; and 
whether, in accordance with the neutra- 
lity proclamation, precautions are being 
taken that only sufficient coal to enable 
the fleet to stream to the nearest Spanish 
port will be supplied? 


Tue FIRST LORD or tue TRE4A- 
SURY: As regards the first paragraph 
of the honourable Gentleman’s Question, 
no information to the effect he refers to 
has been received by the Government. 
As regards the second paragraph of the 
Question, every precaution to preserve 
neutrality will be observed by the 
Egyptian Government in Egyptian ports 
as would be observed by the British 
Government in British ports. 


CHARITABLE LOANS (IRELAND) BILL. 

Mr. SWIFT MacNEILL: I beg to ask 
the First Lord of the Treasury whether, 
having regard to the fact that the 
Second Reading of the Charitable Loans 
(Ireland) Bill, a Government Measure, 
was taken unexpectedly on Thursday 
evening in the absence of Irish Members, 
facilities will be given for the discussion 
of the principle of this Measure, and due 
notice of the time when it will be taken 
in the Committee stage? 
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Toe FIRST LORD or tne TREA- 
SURY: An effort was made to consult 
the wishes of Irish Members on Friday 
on the subject, and I was very desirous 
of meeting the views of honourable 
Gentlemen. Notice shall be given of 
this Bill before it is brought on, but 
I hope the discussion will not be a pro- 
longed one, although I think some dis- 
cussion probably ought to take place. 


Mr. DILLON (Mayo, E.): Will the 
right honourable Gentlemar kindly see 
that this Bill is not brought on until 
the Report for 1897 of the Loan Funds 
Board is circulated to Members? It 
ought to be out in a few days, ond I 
think we should have it before the dis- 
cussion on the Bill. 


Tue FIRST LORD or tue TREA- 
SURY: I shall be glad if the 
honourable Gentleman will put that 


Question on the Paper, addressed either 
to myself or the Attorney General for 
Ireland. I have not at present the 
technical knowledge that would enable 
me to answer. 


Mr. SWIFT MacNEILL: Will the 
right honourable Gentleman, having re- 
gard to the importance of the subject, 
allow us an opportunity of discussing 
the principle of the Measure? 


Tue FIRST LORD or rue TREA- 
SURY: As the honourable Gentleman is 
aware, thei Second Reading has been 
already passed; but I think there will 
be an obvious and legitimate opportu- 
nity on the Third Reading, and I believe 
that, in addition to that, on clause 1 
there will be a perfectly fair opportunity 
of dealing with the general principle of 
the Measure. 


LIGHTHOUSE KEEPERS AT LEAO-TIO- 
SHAN. 

Mr. YERBURGH (Chester): I beg to 
ask the Under Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs whether the Customs 
lighthouse keepers at Leao-tio-shan have 
been dismissed by the Russian authori- 
.ties, and whether the lighting of the 
entrance to the Gulf of Pechili is now in 
Russian hands; whether the lighthouse 
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service of China is a branch of the 
Imperial Maritime Customs Service, and 
its expenses defrayed out of the revenues 
of that service; and whether Sir Robert 
Hart, as head of that service, has been 
consulted as to their action, or advised 
of it by the Russian authorities? 


Mr. CURZON: We have heard from 
Her Majesty’s Minister at Pekin that 
the lighthouse keepers at Leao-tio-shan 
were paid off a fortnight ago and 
replaced by Russians. The lighthouse 
in question is on the territory leased to 
Russia. The Chinese lighthouse service 
is a branch of the Customs Service, but 
I believe that Sir Robert Hart was not 
consulted in the matter. 


WAIMA INCIDENT. 

Mr. YERBURGH: I beg to ask the 
Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs whether the Waima incident of 
December, 1893, when three British 
officers and seven men cf the West 
Indian Regiment were killed by French 
troops on British soil, has been included 
in the general negotiations ; and whether 
he can now inform the House if any 
settlement of the Waima incident has 
keen arrived at; if so, will he state the 
terms ; if not, will he inform the House 
whether the Government propose to 
grant adequate compensation to the wives 
and families of said officers and men? 


Mr. CURZON : The question of compen- 
sation for the Waima incident was not 
included in the recently terminated Niger 
negotiations, but has been included in 
more general negotiations which will now 
be resumed. Pending a settlement cf 
these, the question of a Government 
grant to the families of the deceased is 
under consideration. 


PORT ARTHUR. 

Mr. DRAGE (Derby) : I beg to ask the 
Under Secretary of State for Foreiga 
Affairs whether he is aware that some 
Odessa merchants have been informed by 
the Russian Minister of Finance that 
Port Arthur is considered Russian ; 
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whether that statement implies that all 
Russian merchandise from Russian ports 
in Europe will enter Port Arthur free 
from duty to which British merchandise 
will be subject; and whether Her 
Majesty's Government have addressed 
any communication to the Russian 
Government on the subject ? 


Mr. CURZON: We have not heard 
of any such communication as that re 
ferred to in the first Question, and I am 
unable, therefore, to give an opinion as 
to what it may imply. I may, however, 
remind my honourable Friend that Port 
Arthur is not, and never has been, a 
Treaty mercantile port. 


ROYAL NIGER COMPANY. 

Mr. €. McARTHUR (Liverpool, 
Exchange): I beg to ask the Secretary 
of State for the Colonies whether he is 
now in a position to give particulars of 
the policy which Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment intend to pursue with respect to 
the territories at present under the con- 
trol of the Royal Niger Company where- 
by, as already announced, those regions 
are to be thrown open to all traders ; 
and whether he can indicate the form 
which the future government of these 
territories is to take under the new 
arrangement ! 


Mr. CURZON: The matter is at 
present engaging the attention of the 
Government, but has not reached a stage 
at which it would be possible for me to 
make any statement on the subject. 


INLAND NAVIGATION IN CHINA. 

Mr. J. WALTON (Yorks, W.R., 
Barnsley): I beg to ask the Under Secre- 
tary of State for Foreign Affairs whether 
the regulations of inland steam naviga- 
tion recently issued by the Chinese 
Government restrict the privilege to 
Treaty port provinces, and also prohibit 
steamers from towing native craft ; and, 
if so, whether Her Majesty’s Government 
will insist on the opening of internal 
navigation on all rivers in China, so that 
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it will be possible to take British mer- 
chandise in British ships not merely to 
the ports recognised by Treaty, but to 
every riverside town and station in the 
whole of the interior of China, in order 
to carry out in its entirety the original 
agreement as explained to the House? 


Mr. CURZON: The regulations as 
drawn up by the Chinese Government 
did coatain the first, but did not contain 
the second restriction mentioned in the 
Question. Her Majesty’s Government will 
insist upon the regulations being revised 
in a satisfactory sense. 


INSPECTORS OF SHIPWRIGHTS’ 
PETITIONS. 

Mr. KEARLEY (Devonport): I beg to 
ask the First Lord of the Admiralty 
whether consideration has been given te 
the petitions from the inspectors and 
chargemen of shipwrights, which have 
been presented annually for the past few 
years, and to which so far no reply has 
been accorded ? 


Tue SECRETARY to He AD- 
MIRALTY (Mr. W. E. Macartney, An- 
trim, S.): This complicated question is 
still under consideration, and it is hoped 
a decision will be arrived at shortly. 


COURSE OF BUSINESS. 
Mr. DALZIEL: Will the First Lord 
of the Treasury state what business wili 
be teken on Thursday? 


Tue FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
SURY: The Criminal Evidence Bill. 


Sir C. DILKE: That will be taken 
first on Wednesday. 


Tue FIRST LORD or tae TREA- 


SURY: Yes, I was assuming that it had 
not passed on Wednesday. 


Q2 
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Benefices 
ORDERS OF THE DAY. 





BENEFICES (No. 2) BILL. 
On the Motion for the Third Reading 
of the Benefices (No. 2) Bill, 


*Sir W. HARCOURT (Monmouthshire, 
W.): The Bill that we are now invited 
to read a third time is a Bill which pro- 
fesses to have for its object the reform 
of abuses in the Church of England. 
Well, so far as it asserts that Parlia- 
ment is to deal with the abuses of the 
Church of England I am entirely in 
accordance with the objects of this Bill. 
It is founded upon the principle that the 
proper authority to deal with the reform 
of those abuses is Parliament, and no 
other authority has a right to deal with 
the constitution of the Church of Eng- 
land as established by law. This Bill 
accepts that principle in its entirety. By 
this law it is secured that the clergy and 
the bishops of the Church of England 
hold their benefices and their sees, and 
it is to the faithful observance of this 
law that they have at their ordination 
pledzed themselves by their vows. That 
law is the Act of Settlement, by which 


the righis of the laity of this country 
are protected and preserved. That is 
the principle laid down and asserted 


and approved by the Act of Uniformity, 
which is the Act of Settlement of the 
Established Church in this country, and 
if anyone will look at the Reformation 
Act of Uniformity in the first year of 
Elizabeth, in the copy of the revised 
Statutes which is upon the Table of this 
House, he will find a remarkable note—- 
a note which lies at the root of the whole 
of this question. That Act in the fourth 
section declares that it was enacted by 
the Lords temporal and the Commons of 
England, departing from the ordinary 
phrase, that it was enacted by the Lords 
spiritual, the Lords temporal, and the 
Commons. That is a remarkable fect ; 
because it proves that the Church cf 
England was established at the Refor- 
mation against the spirituality, as it is 
called, of England at that time. I believe 
that, with one exception, the whole 


of the bishops voted against the Act of 
Uniformity, and it is for that reason 
shat there is this record in that Act of 
Uniformity that it was passed by the 
Lords temporal and the Commons of 
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England. And, Sir, the fourth clause of - 
that Act is very germane to the questions 
which are opened up by this Bill. It 
recites that 





“For the due execution thereof the Queen’s 
Most Excellent Majesty, the Lords temporal, 
and all the Commons of the present Parliament 
assembled, doth in God’s name earnestly re- 
quire and charge all the archbishops, bishops, 
and other ordinaries that they shall endeavour 
themselves, to the uttermost of their know- 
ledge, that the due and true execution thereof 
may be had throughout their dioceses and 
charges.” 


And therefore the duty is imposed upoa 
the bishops to enforce upon the Estab- 
lished Church of England the ccnstitu- 
tion of that Church as enacted in its 
formularies, its articles, and its liturgies. 
Well, Sir, it is necessary to bear in mind, 
in dealing with questions of abuses in 
the Church and their reform, that the 
work of the Reformation was a work not 
of the ecclesiastics, but was against their 
will ; it was the work of the laity of Eng- 
land; and that is specifically expressed 
in the Act of Parliament. If the clergy 
of this country or the bishops desire to 
be delivered from those obligations which 
they may conceive to be onerous and irk- 
some, they can be discharged only by 
putting an end to that compact by which 
they hold their preferments and their 
offices. They can be discharged, of course, 
by disestablishment and disendowment. 
If each man claims—and we hear this 
claim to-day—to be the judge of the 
doctrine he shall preach and the practices 
he shall follow, he can be so, but it can 
only be by the repeal of the Act of Uni- 
formity, the object of which was to put 
an end to diversities of doctrine and prac- 
tices within the Church of England. 
There must, of course, be a surrender of 
the advantages and the privileges and the 
rights which they hold. We do not com- 
plain of any man who holds these 
opinions, or who has those desires ; but, 
Sir, he must accept the consequences of 
that which he demands. He is not en- 
titled to the benefits and advantages 
which he has obtained by solemn pro- 
mises unless he will take the conse- 
quences of the reversal of the system 
under which he holds those advantages. 
What I have complained of, and what I 
venture still to complain of—and I desire 
to withdraw nothing which I have said, 
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either in substance or in form— 
is the dishonourable and about 
conduct of men who knowingly and de- 
liberately violate the conditions upon 
which they hold their offices, while they 
insist upon keeping the advantages. 
This is, to my mind, a clear proposition, 
and I cannot understand how any man 
of common intelligence, who knows what 
good faith means, can dispute such a 
proposition as that, or can defend such 
proceedings as those which we have im- 
pugned. Now, Sir, it is said, and is pro- 
fessed, that this Bill is a Bill for the re- 
form of abuses in the Church; and, so 
far as it is for the reform of abuses, I 
have not opposed the Bill, and have no 
desire to do so. So far as it reforms 
abuses in the sale of patronage, and in 
preventing men physically unfit from ob- 
taining benefices, and so forth, I have 
nothing to say against the Bill. But it 
professes to deal with much larger ques- 
tions than those. [Ministerial cries of 
“No!” Well, I know it does not. 


My complaint is that, while pro- 
fessing to deal with the abuses in 
ecclesiastical conduct, it does not 


deal with them; and even if it had 
omitted them altogether I should have ob- 
jected to the bringing forward of a Bill 
for the reform of abuses in the Church of 
England which did not deal with the 
greatest abuses in that Church. But the 
Bill in its terms professes to deal with 
the misconduct of clergy in the discharge 
of their ecclesiastical office. Then I ask, 
what is meant by the misconduct of 
clergy in their ecclesiastical office! I 
admit that the Bill claims to deal with 
the misconduct of clergy in their 
ecclesiastical office, but its manner of 
dealing with it is essentially defective, to 
my mind at least. It excludes misconduct 
in respect of doctrine and practice, which 
is the principal and most important 
duty of any man holding ecclesiastical 
office. To say that you are dealing with 
misconduct in the ecclesiastical office 
when you are not dealing with the most 
important duties of the ecclesiastical office 
seems to me wholly illogical and irra- 
tional. That such misconduct of a grave 
character does exist at present toa great 
extent in the Church of England no man 
denies. I have heard no denial of it in 
this House from either side. The right 
honourable Gentleman who has charge of 
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the Bill has, indeed, declared his opinion 
that it does not exist to a large degree. 
Sir, I venture to differ from the right 
honourable Gentleman upon that subject. 
I cannot help thinking that it is probable 
that the right honourable Gentleman has 
had information conveyed to him since 
these discussions commenced which may 
have altered his opinion upon that sub- 
ject. But, at all events, there exists in 
this country a profound belief and 
discontent, founded upon the conviction 
that misconduct in ecclesiastical office 
does exist very largely and very widely. 
That is a matter upon which I at least 
can entertain no doubt. Since these dis- 
cussions commenced I have been over- 
whelmed by such a mass of correspon- 
dence, coming from people of all parties 
and of all sections in the Church of Eng- 
land, that upon that subject I at least 
am absolutely satisfied. Well, Sir, 
the belief, at all events, that I entertain, 
and that a great many other persons in 
this country entertain, is that there is at 
present at work an organised attempt 
to identify the doctrines and practices of 
the Church of England with the doctrines 
and practices of the Church of Rome. 
I believe that that is a fact which cannot 
be disputed, and that the object of that 
organised attempt is to undo and reverse 
the work of the English Reformation, by 
which the Church of England ‘at that 
time separated from the Church of Rome. 
I have protested, and I shall continue to 
protest, against the legitimacy of such 
attempts as that on the part of men who 
hold preferments in the Church of Eng- 
land, and who maintain and endeavour to 
identify the Church of England with the 
Church of Rome. It has been said—I 
see the honourable Gentleman present 
who said it—that this is a reflection on 
my part upon the faith and practices of 
the Church of Rome. 


Mr. W. REDMOND (Clare, E.): Mr. 
Speaker, I am sorry to interrupt; but, 
as the right honourable Gentleman has 
alluded to me, perhaps he will allow me 
to say that he has not correctly stated 
what I complained of as being a reflec- 
tion upon the Church of Rome. What I 
complained of as being a reflection upon 
the Church of Rome was, what I believed, 
and many others believed, to be the con- 
temptuous description indulged in by the 
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right honourable Gentleman of practices 
which are held sacred in the Church of 
Rome, particularly his reference to the 
decoration of the altar which is practised 
in the Church of Rome. The right 
honourable Gentleman may hold what 
opinion he likes, but he has no right 
whatever, and so far as I am concerned 
I will not allow him, to cast ridicule upon 
practices which may be wrong in the 
Protestant Church, but wherever they are 
practised are held sacred by many. 


*Sm W. HARCOURT: Nothing was 
further from my intention than to give 
any offence to the honourable Gentleman 
or to anyone who belongs to the faith of 
the Church of Rome. If I had used any 
expression of that character I certainly 
should regret it; but on looking at the 
report of what I said I cannot charge 
myself with anything of the kind. It was 
absolutely necessary for me, in order to 
show that there was an attempt to identify 
the practices of the Church of England 
with the Church of Rome, to refer to the 
practices of which I complained, and to 
give details of them. I did so only to 
show that these practices were an attempt 
to identify the ritual of the Church of 
England with the ritual of the Church 
of Rome, and to sustain my proposition 
that that was not consistent with the 
principles of the Reformation, the object 
of which was to separate the Church of 
England from the Church of Rome. 
What I said was not in any way con- 
temptuous of the faith which the honour- 
able Member professes. That I think is 
a clear proposition, but I hope that it is 
not too late in the day to declare that 
the Church of England is distinct from 
the Church of Rome, and not identical 
with it. That is the object of all that 
I have said. I undertook to prove that 
there was an attempt being made to do 
eway in ihe practices and the doc- 
trines of the Church of England with 
that distinction. I have satisfied the 
honourable Member that at all events 
I had no intention and that I had 
no desire to give offence to him or to 
his co-religionists. 


Mr. W. REDMOND: May I—— 


*Srr W. HARCOURT: I really think 
that now I may be allowed to proceed— 


Mr. W. Redmond. 
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Mr. W. REDMOND: I really, Mr. 
Speaker, have no desire to interrupt 
the right honourable Gentleman, and ] 
accept most decidedly what he has said. 
Perhaps I may be allowed to say, how- 
over, that what gave rise to the impres- 
sion in my mind were the observations 
made by another honourable Member 
who supplemented his statement by a 
letter in the public Press in which he 
described the practices being introduced 
into the Protestant Church of England 
and called them Catholic practices, 
thereby altogether misrepresenting the 
views of the Catholic Church on the 
subject. 


Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order! 


Mr. W. REDMOND: He spoke, for 
instance, of the adoration of images. 


Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order! The 
honourable Member is going beyond an 
explanation. 


Mr. REDMOND: The adoration of 
images has never been indulged in by 
the Catholic Church. It is an insult to 
accuse Catholics of idolatry. 


*Sir W. HARCOURT: I have no desire 
to cast ridicule upon any persons of 
different religious opinions to those 
which I hold myself. When I spoke of 
offences being “illegal, immoral, and dis- 
honourable,” I was speaking of persons 
who, to use a phrase which I think 
expressed the matter perfecily well, 
of men “who eat the bread of 
one Church only with a _ view of 
betraying it to another.” That, in 
my opinion, was justly described as 
conduct which is illegal, immoral, and 
dishonourable. Another eminent writer 
the other day, with a great power of 
condensing thought. in language, des- 
cribed the complaint that has been made 
against a certain section of the Church 
of England as, not a cry of “ No Popery!” 
but a cry of “No treachery!” It 


is against that treachery that we 
have raised our voice, and against 
which we shall continue to raise 
our voices. Well, Sir, I spoke of 


the real remedy for this if the Church of 
England desire—and I believe a great 
majority of them do not desire it—to 
be relieved of the vows they have made 
at their ordination, and of the obligation 
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which the settlement of the Church of 
England imposes upon them. There is 
the remedy of disestablishment and dis- 
endowment. Since the  establish- 
ment of the Church of England, at one 
time it was disestablished and disen- 
dowed, and why? What was the reason 
which led to it? Sir, there is a remark- 
able passage in a speech of Lord Falk- 
land, a man whose character was great 
and memorable in those days, and this 
is what he says— 


“It seemed their work (the bishops) to try 
how much of a Papist might be brought in 
without Popery, and to destroy as much as 
they could of the Gospel without bringing 
themselves into danger of being destroyed by 
the law. Some of them have so industriously 
laboured to deduce themselves from Rome that 
they have given great suspicion that, in grati- 
tude, they desire to return thither, or at least 
to meet it half-way. Some have evidently 
laboured to bring in an English, though not a 
Roman, Popery ; I mean not only the outside 
and dress of it, but equally absolute a blind 
dependence of the people upon the clergy and 
the clergy upon themselves, and have oppose] 
the Popery beyond the sea that they may 
settle one beyond the water—namely, at Lam- 
beth. Nay, common report is more than ordin- 
arily false if none of them have found a way 
to reconcile the opinions of Rome to the prefer- 
ments of England, and be so absolutely. 
directly, and cordially Papists that it is all 
£1,500 a year can do to keep them from con. 
fessing it.’ 


Well, that is the state of things against 
which Lord Falkland warned the Church 
of England at that time. They did not 
take the warning, and it was followed 
by disestablishment and disendowment. 
But there is another point. I ought to 
apologise for having spoken of the objec- 
tion taken by the honourable Member 
below the Gangway. There is another 
point which is more or less personal to 
myself, and which perhaps the House 
will pardon me for referring to, and that 
is the representation that I have in 
some manner shrunk from the position 
which I have taken up, and that 
on Friday night I ran away 
from an Amendment which I had on the 
Paper. Sir, that misrepresentation 
could only arise from people absolutely 
ignorant of the practice of the House of 
Commons. I was informed at a very 
early stage by you, Sir, that the Amend- 
ment I had on the Paper had been 
covered by the Amendment of my honour. 
able Friend behind me, and that it was 
not in my power to move my Amend- 
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ment. For this simple reason I did not 
move an Amendment which I was very 
anxious to have submitted to the judg- 
ment of the House. If I did not attend 
the Debate, it was because the other 
questions arising on the Bill were ques- 
tions to which I had no objection what- 
ever. I must apologise to the House for 
having mentioned that. There is another 
instrument in this controversy of which 
I am sure I shall have the unanimous 
assent of the House in complaining, 
and that is the introduction of the prac- 
tice of forged letters. On Saturday I 
saw in several newspapers a letter, to 
which my name was signed, in answer to 
a gentleman who was supposed to have 
written to me on this subject—a letter 
which represented that I had modified or 
retreated from the view I had taken, but 
that letter was never written by me. 
The letter of the gentleman who was 
supposed to have addressed me was a 
forged letter. The letter to which my 
name was signed was also a forged letter. 
We have heard of forged decretals, but 
I hope those are not going to be instru- 
ments of ecclesiastical controversy to-day. 
I do not complain of the newspapers, 
except that in their extreme anxiety to 
have early intelligence they do not ssem 
to think it any duty on their part to 
ascertain the authenticity of the letters 
they publish. It is not the first time 
that this has happened, and I hope that 
after this protestation it may be con- 
sidered as the last. Well, now, Sir, there 
has frequent reference been made to the 
action of the House of Commons in the 
Act of Parliament in 1874 with reference 
to practices not so extreme, but of a 
similar character to the present. It is 
said that that action was unwise and 
totally failed. It was an _ action 
taken at the instance uf the Archbishop 
of Canterbury and supported by the 
Prime Minister of England. It was 
carried by an overwhelming majority of 
the House of Commons. I entirely 
deny that it was ineffective. It had a 
great effect for a long period in checking 
and restraining these practices. It 
would have been a great deal more effec- 
tual if that Bill, like so many other Bills, 
had, when it left the House of Commons, 
not been mutilated in the House of Lords. 
I do not desire to refer to the language 
which was used by the Prime Minister 
of that day, Mr. Disraeli, in this House 
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with regard to his colleague, Lord Salis- 
bury—alsoa Prime Minister subsequently 
—who weakened the Bill in the House of 
Lords, depriving it of the full operation 
it might have had, and left to the bishops 
the power to nullify its action; but 
under the firm administration of 
Archbishop Tait there was a _ great 
check given to those practices for 
a long period of time, and, Sir, it is 
only since that check was relaxed that 
there has been a recrudescence of these 
obnoxious practices which have at last 
aroused public attention, and, I will say, 
public indignation. Since that time, as 1 
say, there has been a much greater laxity 
of administration. We have been told 
on the authority of the Attorney General 
that the bishops have been supine. Well, 
Sir, he did not inform us whether that 
lethargy was due to sympathy or 
whether it was due to timidity; but, 
at all events, if these discussions have 
done nothing else, they have awakened 
at least one bishop. We have had a cir- 
cular from this bishop, imploring the 
clergy of his diocese to have some regard 
to the law under which they live. We 
might have wished, perhaps, that that 
representation had come a little earlier. 
But I for my part have no desire to attack 
the bishops. I said so the first time that 
I spoke upon this question. I only desire 
that they will do the duty which is im- 
posed upon them by the Act of Unifor- 
mity of enforcing upon the clergy who 
are under their direction the law of the 
Church as established by Parliament, and 
I hope that that representation may be 
effectual. If the bishops become aware 
of the dangers to the Church over which 
they preside of these practices, against 
which we have remonstrated. we shall 
then learn how far these lawless clergy, 
who will not obey the law of the land, 
will obey the representations of the 
bishops. I for one shall watch with in- 
terest the effect of these remonstrances. 
I am glad, at all events, that the doctrine 
is now abandoned that if a layman of the 
Church of England claims to have the 
protection which the law of the 
Church of England gives him, and does 
not find it, and he is dissatisfied, as he has 
a right to be dissatisfied, that he should 
be told by his bishop that he may go 
elsewhere. That, at least, I hope, is the 
doctrine which is no longer to be epis- 


Sir W. Harcourt. 
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copally approved. I am glad, at all 
events, to have seen this commencement 
at last of an endeavour on the part of 
the bishops to introduce some regularity, 
some obedience of the law within the 
Church. But I confess, Sir, that for the 
reform of these abuses, which this Bill 
does not reform, and which it is the duty 


of someone to reform, I do _ not 
rely so much upon the _ authority 
of the bishops, which, I fear, may 


not be as effectual as we might desire. 
I look a great deal more to the autho- 
rity which the laity have the power, and 
I believe the will, to exercise. I believe 
that that which will really cure these 
abuses is the remonstrance, the resent- 
ment, and the indignation which has been 
caused by these practices that have been 
going on. It is my firm belief that the 
convictions of the great mass of the 
people of this country, without distinction 
of Party, are in favour of the principles 
of the English Reformation, and that 
they will make these convictions prevail. 
The principles of the Reformation of the 
Church of England are not. ecclesiasti- 
cism ; they are not sacerdotalism; and 
those principles, I believe, will not be 
tolerated by the laity of the Church of 
England. The controversy on this sub- 
ject will not be closed this afternoon by 
the Third Reading of the Bill, which 
does not deal and does not attempt 
to deal with these great questions ; but 
this discussion has opened up, and it has 
rightly opened up, the whole of this 
matter, which, in the result, will be 
solved, and can only be solved, by the 
public opinion of the people of this coun- 
try. That is one of the most effective 
operations of the Debates in this House, 
an operation which is often as effective 
as any Act or Bill, because it has the 
effect of concentrating and focussing the 
public mind upon questions which are 
deserving of consideration, and which 
challenge their opinion. The correspon- 
dence which I have had, and to which 
I have before referred, has certainly satis- 
fied me how deeply the mind of the coun- 
try is stirred in this matter, and how 
strong is the great mass of opinion 
against those unlawful practices. It 
has been sought to represent that 
opposition which has been manifested 
to portions of this Bill has _ been 
prompted by Party motives. I have 
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denied that, and I deny it now. I recog- 
nise fully that the feeling of reprobation 
against these departures by men from 
their ordination vows is shared quite as 
much by honourable Members on the 
other side of the House as upon this. 
I have evidence of it to-day, because, as 
I have said, I have received letters from 
men of all Parties and all sections in the 
Church of England. I think that the 
right honourable Gentleman, who on the 
first night of the Debate was disposed to 
imagine that these discussions had some 
Party object in view, must even from the 
evidence afforded from his own side of 
the House come to the conclusion that 
there is nothing of Party in this matter. 
I feel convinced that there is no Party 
feeling on this subject, and that in the 
discussions which will inevitably follow 
throughout the country on this matter 
there will be nothing of a Party com- 
plexion about it. Nothing but good can 
come by light being thrown, either 
through Debates here or elsewhere, upon 
those dark corners and dark practices— 
upon these secret societies which, it is 


known, exist within the Church of 
England. If the truth be made 
known, the good faith and the bad 
faith will be distinguished, and a 
decision will be arrived at, ard 
pressure will be brought to bear 


which will and which ought to be effec- 
tual. The people of this country are a 
law-abiding people, and they will not 
permit that in a Church established by 
law, so long as it is established by law, 
there shall be a continuance of that con- 
dition of lawlessness and chaos which 
Canon Gore declared to be the present 
condition of the Church of England. 


Tue FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
SURY (Mr. A. J. Batrour, Manchester, 
E.): I must congratulate the right 
honourable Géntleman and the House 
and the country upon the different at- 
mosphere which is evidently hanging 
over our Debates this afternoon from 
that which prevailed on a previous occa- 
sion when the right honourable Gentle- 
man discussed this question. I think 
the right honourable Gentleman, above 
all men, is to be congratulated upon the 
entire change of tone which has charac- 
terised his speech this afternoon. But 
while I congratulate the right honour- 
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able Gentleman upon his change of tone, 
and while, I think, the improvement is 
manifest and to the advantage of us all, 
I do not think his speech to-day is more 
relevant to the Bill we are discussing than 
his speech on a former occasion. 
He told us that the controversy to which 
he had been referring will not be closed 
by the Debate on the Third Reading. 
Of course, that controversy will not be 
closed by the Debate on the Third Read- 
ing of this Bill. The controversy ought 
never to have been raised, because this 
Bill has nothing whatever to do with the 
controversy, and it is only the ingenuity 
of the right honourable Gentleman, whose 
motives it is not for me to describe or to 
call in question, which has enabled him 
to lose no opportunity during the last few 
weeks of dragging in speeches on doctrine 
and ritual which seem to me to be abso- 
lutely beyond the scope of the Measure. 
The right honourable Gentleman de- 
scribed this Bill as a Bill for the reform 
of abuses in the Church of England. 


*Sin W. HARCOURT: Some of them. 


Tue FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
SURY: Precisely; some of them. 
The right honourable Gentleman now 
says some of them, but he did not 
say “some of them” in all his speeches. 
He said more than once that this was a 
Bill for the reform of abuses in the 
Church of England, and it was upon that 
phrase that he based by  implica- 
tion the accusation against the Bill 
that there were abuses in the 
Church of England which the Bill 
did not touch. Of course, there are 
abuses in the Church of England which 
the Bill did not touch. There are abuses 
which it was never intended or framed 
to touch, and which no modification of 
detail could make it touch. But is that 
to be a subject of complaint by this 
House? I have received some five or six 
letters from distant parts of the country, 
complaining of the Government, and of 
myself in particular, for not having on 
the Report stage of this Bill modified it 
in the direction desired by one or two 
of the honourable Gentlemen opposite. 
But those few letters were written by 
persons ignorant of our procedure, neces- 
sarily ignorant of the effect which would 
have been produced had that policy been 
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carried out; but we who speak within 
these walls are persons who understand 
Parliamentary procedure. Can a single 
parallel in the whole legislation of the 
country be produced for the course which 
the right honourable Gentleman desires 
us to pursue—namely, that of taking a 
Bill, not brought in for the first time 
this year, a Bill which has been over and 
over again discussed in both Houses of 
Parliament, and which has been recom- 
mended by Commission after Commission, 
and taking that Bill, not even in its 
initial stage, not in its intermediate 
stage, but in its final stage, and attempt- 
ing to turn it to purposes wholly alien 
from that in regard to which it was intro- 
duced, making it serve purposes for which 
it was never intended? If the right 
honourable Gentleman, with his long Par- 
liamentary experience, can find one 
single instance of a Government Measure 
being so handled by this House, then I 
will admit that he has something to say 
for his contention. But, if no such 
parallel can be found, is not the right 
honourable Gentleman, in the speeches 
which he has made on previous occasions, 
trading on the ignorance of the country 
with regard to the procedure of this 
House? Is he not making an appeal to 
passions which, however justly aroused, 
are not relevant to this matter, and 
attempting to pervert the whole course 
of rational legislation, in order to raise 
a great feeling in the country—a feeling 
which has, I admit, much to justify it, 
but which nothing in this Bill touches 
even remotely, and with which this Bill 
ought not to have been brought, even 
remotely, into connection? I believe that 
the speech of the right honourable 
Gentleman was on the Third Reading. I 
listened for even an allusion to the Bill, 
and I listened almost in vain. There 
were a great many explanations of the 
right honourable Gentleman’s feelings ; 
there were allusions to the legislation of 
1874 ; there were a great many allusions 
to the Reformation; there were com- 
plaints about forged letters, apologies to 
the Roman Catholic followers of the right 
honourable Gentleman. [Opposition 
cries of “No, no!”| Well, explana- 
tions to his Roman Catholic followers ; 
but to this Bill there was hardly a word 
of allusion. One allusion there was to 
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it, and with that allusion I will deal. 
The right honourable Gentleman com- 
plained of the Bill because, he said, the 
Bill dealt with misconduct in ecclesiasti- 
cal office, but did not include, as I under- 
stood him to say, in the term “ miscon- 
duct” viclation of the law as regards 
ritual. The right honourable Gentleman 
is entirely mistaken. 


*Sir W. HARCOURT: I complained 
that it excluded from “ misconduct” mis- 
conduct in matters of ritual. 


Tue FIRST LORD 
SURY: 


oF THE TREA- 
The right honourable Gentle- 
man is mistaken. This Bill does 
not exclude, this Bill does not, in 
fact, modify the law either in one direc- 
tion or the other, with respect to mis- 
conduct as regards ritual. The words, 
“in an ecclesiastical office,” I may re- 
mind the House, were introduced, not to 
please the High Church supporters, but 
by the Low Church supporters of this 
Bill. They were intended as words of 
limitation by the Low Church supporters 
of this Bill, and, though I thought there 
was no objection to them, do not let it 
be supposed that they were introduced 
in any sense as the right honourable 
Gentleman suggested. As a matter of 
fact the offences in regard to ritual are 
not touched by this Bill. The powers of 
the bishop to deal with them are not 
diminished by this Bill; and though it 
is absolutely true that no machinery is 
provided in this Bill for dealing with 
ritualistic practices, though the court 
constituted under section 3 of this Bill 
may not deal with these offences, the 
limitation of the powers of the court, as 
I must repeat, was introduced to meet 
the fears of the Low Church supporters 
of the Bill rather than the High Church 
supporters of the Bill. Until it pleased 
the right honourable Gentleman to im- 
port these wholly alien considerations 
into the discussion the persons who were 
most strenuously opposed to any attempt 
to introduce questions of ritual within 
the purview of this Bill were not the 
High but the Low Church supporters of 
the Measure. If that is so, how absurd 
it is for the right honourable Gentleman 
to complain of the Government, or of 
Churchmen on either side of the House, 
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because they have not done in this Bill 
what they never professed to do—because 
they have refused to introduce Amend- 
ments, suggested at the last moment, 
and which could have had no_ object 
whatever in reforming the ritual abuses 
of the Church of England, though they 
would, most undoubtedly, have had the 
effect of destroying this Bill, in regard 
to which, whatever the right honourable 
Gentleman may think, I at least think 
deals with one of the very greatest abuses 
from which the Church of England now 
suffers. I donot wish to go again into these 
old irrelevant ecclesiastical controversies 
which the right honourable Gentleman 
has sought to introduce. But let me 
say that he himself has admitted that 
the much controverted statement of my 
own at an earlier stage of these discus- 
sions was not inaccurate. I said that 
the objectionable practices, not from his 
point of view alone, but from the point 
cf view of every Member of the House, 
on whichever side he sits, that these 
practices were the practices of but a 
comparatively small minority of the 
clergy of the Church of England. The 
right honourable Gentleman has denied 
that before, but he has admitted it 
to-night. I took down his words, and 
he said that the great majority of the 
clergy of the Church of England do not 
desire to be relieved of any obligations 
laid upon them by the Church. That is 
all I said. I said that the great majority, 
the whole of the laity practically, I 
believe, the vast majority of the clergy, 
do not desire to be relieved of the obliga- 
tion of taking the Prayer Book as the 
model of the services of the Church of 
England; and I cannot imagine, there- 
fore, if the right honourable Gentleman 
holds the view which he has deliberately 
expressed, why he should accuse me of 
a desire to minimise those evils, when I 
stated in different language precisely 


what he has himself stated this after- 
noon. 


*Sirr W. HARCOURT: I did say, and 
I repeat, that the large majority of thz 
Church of England are adverse to these 
practices, and I am also convinced that 
there is a large body of the clergy of 
the Church of England who are pursuing 
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these practices, not only in London, but 
all over the country. ’ 


Tue FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
SURY: We need not quarrel over 
this. All I assert is that the 
great majority of the clergy of the 
Church of England are absolutely loyal, 
not merely to the Church of England as 
they understand it, but to the Church of 
England as it is understood by the 
general body of laymen, and if that is 
conceded by the right honourable Gentle- 
man, he and I on that point, at all events, 
need have no controversy. I have said 
over and over again that in my view 
those practices are not only illegal, but 
are deeply injurious to the Church of 
England, and I do not know that I can 
strengthen the language that I have 
hitherto used. However much I am 
likely to be misrepresented for this state- 
ment, I must say that I could not listen 
to the right honourable Gentleman’s 
statement to-night, indicated by a quota- 
tion from a speech made more than 
200 years ago, that in his opinion 
these clergy who are breaking the laws 
are kept in the Church by no motive 
higher than a desire for pecuniary emolw 
ment. He quoted with approval the 
rhetorical phrase of Lord Falkland that 
nothing less than £1,500 a year pre- 
vented a clergyman of whom he was 
speaking from going over to the Church 
of Rome. I know very little about these 
clergy. I have never been in any church 
in which these extreme practices have 
been employed ; but I am bound to say, 
if the information which has reached me 
has any foundation at all, among those 
men are to be counted some of the 
poorest, some of the most hardworking, 
and some of the most devoted persors 
who have given themselves and their 
whole lives and worldly interests to the 
furtherance of what they believe to be 
the highest form of religion among the 
poorest section of the community. These 
men may be mistaken—they are mis 
taken in my opinion—these men may be 
doing an injury to the Church—I believe 
they are doing an injury to the Church 
of which they are members—but it is 
not right that such accusations of worldly, 
money-seeking meanness should be made 
against men who, whatever their faults 
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may be—and their faults, I think, are 
great—are at all times least of all open 
to this charge. I should have felt mean 
in my own eyes if, holding the views as 
I do, I had not expressed them publicly 
to the House after the statement of the 
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right honourable Gentleman. I have 
nothing more to say than this. In my 


judgment, the grievance of the congre- 
gations of the Church of England about 
these extreme ritual practices is 
a very real and a very serious one. 
Speaking only for myself, I will go 
further, and say that there are some 
changes in certain districts made 
entirely within the law which I think 
may be grievances to the congregation. 
In matters of ritual I regret that the 
clergy in many cases apparently think 
themselves at liberty to make any chang? 
they please, even within the law, what- 
ever view the congregation may take. 
But how is that going to be remedied 
by strengthening the law, as the right 
honourable Gentleman suggests? It can- 
not be remedied by any simple legis- 
lative methods that have been suggested 
from any quarter of the House. But Ido 
think that the public opinion to which 
the right honourable Gentleman justly 
looks may do much, and may have the 
effect of calling the attention of the clergy 
to the fact that they may, as I think, 
do an injury to their congregations by 
ritual changes and practices, even though 
those ritual changes and ritual practices 
may be strictly legal ; and though, after 
all, it is a matter of discretion, I would 
only ask the House to remember this— 
the Church of England has been the 
great blessing to this country which 1 
think it has been because it has been 
tolerant of wide differences of opinion 
within its own communion. I am no 
advocate, but a strenuous opponent of 
anything which violates or unduly 
stretches the law governing the practice 
of the Church of England. But, while I 
hold those opinions and act up to them, 
I will never be a party to directly or 
indirectly driving out of the Church of 
England any of those who are obeying 
the existing law of the Church of Eng- 
land; nor do I think anybody ought to 
desire to narrow the boundaries which at 
present circumscribe the Church. That 
may seem a commonplace sentiment to 
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honourable Members, but it is not so, I 
can assure them. Undoubtedly, some of 
the perfectly genuine feeling aroused in 
this Debate was aroused not by illegal 
practices, but by a desire—I think an 
unfortunate desire—to exclude from a 
great and important statute of Church 
reform all who hold a certain set of 
opinions. Personally, I am neither High 
Church nor Low Church, but I will never 
be a party to driving out either High 
or Low so long as they are within the 
law which governs the Church. Follow- 
ing the example of the right honourable 
Gentleman, I am afraid I have been led 
into controversial subjects far remote 
from that which we ought to be dealing 
with in connection with the Third Read- 
ing of this Bill. I will only, in con- 
clusion, say that perhaps we have now 
considered far enough those discussions 
upon ritual in a Bill which does not 
deal with ritual, and that we might now, 
so far as the House is concerned, con- 
sider whether we shall not pass into law 
a Measure which neither touches ritual 
nor doctrine, but which is designed, and, 
I believe, successfully designed, to remove 
abuses from the Established Church 
which every Church reformer, be he Low 
or High, has long desired to remove, 
which Committee after Committee, Com- 
mission after Commission, and Bill after 
Bill, has also desired to remove, and the 
removal of which now for the first time 
seems almost within our grasp. I believe 
the House will now sanction it by an 
enormous majority, thus removing from 
the Church of England a blot which 
ought long ago to have been erased. I 
trust that this Debate may not be unduly 
extended, or that, if extended, it may 
deal with the Bill itself rather than with 
other questions, so that without undue 
delay we may place on the Statute Book 
this great and important Measure of 
Church reform. 


Mr. W. REDMOND: I do not desire 
to prolong this Debate beyond saying « 
few words of personal explanation, as I 
have been referred to by the right 
honourable Gentleman the Leader of the 
Opposition. As to the merits of this Bill 
I have, of course, no right to express any 
opinion, because this is a Bill dealing 
with the Protestant Church, to which I do 
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not belong ; but before giving the expla- 
nation which I think I ought to give I 
may perhaps be allowed to say that 
never in the whole course of my life have 
I felt more satisfied with the religion to 
which I personally belong than I have 
during the discussion of the Bill which 
is now before the House, and I think it 
must be a matter of congratulation to 
most of the other Members who belong 
to the Catholic Church that we belong 
to a religion against which people may 
say a great deal, but which, at least, is 
a religion which is quite independent of 
party politics, and does not rely for 
defence of its doctrines, its teachings, or 
its practices upon the accident as to 
whether the “ Ayes” or the “ Noes” may 
be in a majerity in this House. Now, 
Sir, the right honourable Gentleman the 
Leader of the Opposition said this after. 


noon that he had no intention what- 
ever of giving anything in the 


nature of offence to the very con- 
siderable number of Catholic Members 
of this House, and to the much larger 
number of Catholics outside the House. 
The right honourable Gentleman makes 
that statement. I, for one, have no 
desire or intention whatever of refusing 
to accept his word. He said he intended 
to convey no offence. I am sure that he 
did not intend to do so, but I must say, 
Mr. Speaker, that what occurred did 
deeply offend, not only Catholic opinion 
in this House, but still more largely 
Catholic opinion outside this House ; 
and some justification for that feeling, 1 
think, is to be found in the speech made 
by the First Lord of the Treasury, who, 
in following the right honourable Gentle- 
man the Leader of the Opposition, said 
that the manner in which the right 
honourable Gentleman dealt with these 
practices complained of did convey offence 
to him; and if that was so, how much 
more offensive were his remarks to the 
Catholic Members of Parliament! What 
I complain of, for one, is that the right 
honourable Gentleman appeared to de- 
scribe these practices as illegal, immoral, 
and disgraceful. The conduct of the 
clergymen who, it is alleged, indulged in 
these practices in defiance of their ordi- 
nation vows may, from his point of view, 
have been illegal, disgraceful, or im- 
moral; but. I say he had no right, nor 
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has anybody any right, to describe as 
disgraceful and immoral practices which 
are held sacred by millions of people 
in this Empire and in this world, who 
are entitled to have their opinions re- 
spected. We are told that these prac- 
tices are not objected to in the Catholic 
Church. I refer not merely to the speech 
of the right honourable Gentleman the 
Leader of the Opposition ; I refer also to 
the speech of the honourable Gentle 
man the Member for Flintshire, who 
alluded to these practices as being calcu- 
lated to promote monasteries and nun- 
neries in this country. I say that re 
ferences of this kind to monks and nuns 
do give offence to Catholic Members ci 
Parhament and people outside this 
House. There are many of us who have 
sisters and close relatives doing good and 
holy work in what are called nunneries 
by the honourable Member for Flint- 
shire, and I say that we at least ought 
to be spared the pain of being obliged to 
listen to these sneering references to 
institutions which we believe in, and 
which we know perfectly well have done 
a great deal of good in this country and 
throughout this Empire. We are told 
that the honourable Member for Flint- 
shire did not particularly want to convey 
offence, but what is positively most offen- 
sive to Catholics is that they should have 
their religion wilfully and persistently 
misrepresented. The honourable Mem- 
ber for Flintshire followed up his speech 
in this House by writing a letter to the 
Daily News newspaper, in which he said 
that these practices were for the purpose 
of Romanising the Church of England 
and introducing the practices of the 
Church of Rome. He went on to enu- 
merate what were the practices of the 
Church of Rome. What did he say these 
practices were? He said the clergymen 
against whom they were protesting were 
endeavouring to introduce Catholic prac- 
tices, amongst them being the worship of 
the Virgin. I say it is offensive to Catho- 
lics in this House and outside this 
House that any British Member of Par- 
liament should get un at this time of the 
19th century and accuse us of practis- 
ing worship of the Virgin, when every- 
body who studies the most elementary 
details of the Catholic religion must 
know that there is no such practice in 
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our Church. Then he says that in the 
Catholic Church we have adoration of 
images. That is acharge of idolatry. In 
making that charge of idolatry against 
Catholics he is doing what is offensive 
to Catholics. I did not intend to take 
part in the discussion on this Bill, as it 
does not concern us, but I think it would 
be considered beneath contempt by 
members of every religion if we did not 
repel everything in the shape of insult 
and misrepresentation which may be 
levelled at the Church to which we 
belong. I conclude by saying what I 
mentioned in the commencement of my 
observations—that I believe that if I 
were not convinced of the truth of the 
religion to which I and many others in 
this House belong, we would find convic- 
tion in the Debates which have taken 
place on this Bill in this House. What- 
ever may be the result of the Division 
on this Measure, it cannot but be pain- 
ful to members of every religious per- 
suasicn to think that the sacred prac- 
tices and doctrines of the Church are 
made the play of party politics on the 
floor of this House; and,  cer- 
tainly, I shall leave the House 
after this discussion feeling that at 
feast I can congratulate myself upou 
belonging to a Church’ which 
can in no way be affected by the criti- 
cisms of the Leader of the Opposition and 
his followers, or by votes given in the 
House of Commons. 


Mr. BRYN ROBERTS (Carnarvon- 
shire, Eifion): Mr. Speaker, the right 
honourable Gentleman the First Lord of 
the Treasury stated that we complained 
that the Bill did not deal with ritualism, 
That is an unfounded charge against us 
on this side of the House. We make no 
complaint that this Bill does not deal 
with ritualism and illegal practices in the 
Church of England. We only complain 
that it does not deal with them so far as 
the limits of this Bill go. We recognise 
that the Bill is limited in its character. 
It is confined to presentations to benefices 
which are under lay patronage. We recog- 
nise that it does not deal with the evils 
directed generally against the Church. It 
deals with the question of physical in- 
firmity, but it does not deal with the 
question of physical infirmity in every 
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clergyman. The Bill does not apply to 
clergymen already in benefices. Our 
complaint is that it does not disqualify 
persons who have been guilty of ritual- 
istic practices in the same way as it dis- 
qualifies persons who are unfortunately 
pecuniarily embarrassed or the subjesis 
of physical infirmity. There is no reason 
why the Bill should not extend to persons 
who have been guilty of misconduct in 
performing illegal practices in the 
Church. Why are persons who are un- 
fitted by reason of pecuniary embarras; 
ment disqualified! They are disqualified 
because of the injury they do to the 
Church. That being so, why should the 
appointment of the other class, who it 
is admitted do an enormous injury to 
the Church, be permitted! Our only 
complaint is that the Bill does not in- 
clude this class. 


*Mr. CARVELL WILLIAMS (Notts, 
Mansfield): Mr. Speaker, I wish, before 
this Bill is sent to another place, to offer 
some observations on the striking inci- 
dents which have marked the discussions 
at the Report stage. One thing has been 
demonstrated, and that is the supremacy 
of Parliament in regard to the Established 
Church; for, while Convocations talk 
and Houses of Laymen resolve, this 
House is determined to take its own 
course in Church matters. The First 
Lord of the Treasury has said that this 
House does not shine in theological or 
ecclesiastical discussions. It would be 
strange if it did, considering how it is 
elected and how it is composed. Candi- 
dates are not chosen with regard to reli- 
gious considerations but with a view to 
secular legislation ; and we have, during 
the recent Divisions, seen Jews and Gen- 
tiles, Protestants and Roman Catholics, 
Nonconformists and others, whose reli- 
gious positions I will not attempt to 
define, voting upon questions affecting 
the Church of England, which many of 
them do not understand, and in which 
they take no practical interest. No 
doubt some of the discussions which have 
taken place have given pain to members 
of that Church, and I no more like the 
bandying of sacred things across the floor 
of this House than honourable Gentle 
men opposite. But it is useless to com- 
plain if the House is not willing to adopt 
the only remedy, which is the abandon- 
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ment of the task of regulating the affairs 
of the Church, by assenting to disestab- 
lishment. I myself complain that so much 
of the valuable time of the House should 
have been spent on an ecclesiastical 
Measure, while other Measures deeply 
affecting the health, comfort and happi- 
ness of the people of this country will be 
sacrificed for want of time. There are 
about 9,000 Free Church ministers in 
England and Wales, but neither this 
House nor the Law Courts are troubled 
as to the mode of their appointment ; 
which is determined, not by legal 
methods, but by reference to Scripture 
principles, and in accordance with the 
dictates of reason and good sense. The 
House knows the cause of the difference : 
it lies in the fact that the Free Churches 
are self-governing, and when the Church 
of England is in the same happy position 
it will not look for new legislative 
Measures, which will probably have 
the effect of aggravating old difficulties. 
It is a striking fact, that the Church 
has had to wait a whole generation for 
even this small reform of the patronage 
svstem. More than 20 Bills have been 
framed before one could be placed upon 
the Statute Book. What caused previous 
failures ? Not mere obstruction, but 
apathy, and also the strength of vested 
interests. And what has the mountain 
which has been so long in labour now 
brought forth? Why, even its supporters 
admit that the Bill deals only with the 
grosser evils of the patronage system, and 
one of its supporters has described it as 
going but a little way in the right direc- 
tion. Two objects aimed at by the Bill are 
the keeping of improper clergymen out 
of benefices, and the ejection of those 
who are already in benefices. How are 
those objects to be effected? Simply by 
the action of the bishops, to whom the 
Bill gives increased powers ; but a bishop 
may refuse to exercise those powers, and 
then the Act would become a dead letter. 
What hope is there that the bishops will 
adequately use these new legal weapons? 
They have been found wanting in the 
past ; for they have promoted and sanc- 
tioned the clergy whose excesses have 
been so loudly condemned. I believe that 
the Act will be followed by small results, 
while it will create new anomalies. The 
fact is that it goes far enough to cause 
alarm and irritation, but it does not go 
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far to create enthusiasm in its favour. I 
believe it will be accepted, not as a satis- 
fying measure, but because, in the can- 
did words of the Record— 


“We are all sick to death of wasting time, 
labour, and hope on Bills which always come 
to nothing.” 


The Act will afford one more proof of 
the futility of the attempts to produce 
spiritual results by means of legislative 
and judicial machinery. It will, there- 
fore, be a new force tending to disestab- 
lishment, and that is the only compensa. 
tion I can find for the time and labour 
I have felt it to be my duty to devote 
to the Measure. 


*Mr. HUMPHREYS-OWEN  (Mont- 
gomery): Mr. Speaker, I shall detain the 
House but a very few minutes while I 
state the reasons that will compel me to 
vote against this Bill. The root of the 
evils against which so many protests have 
been made is the power of the priest, 
and I do not think it has been pointed 
out with sufficient force and completeness 
how largely this Bill increases the power 
of the priesthood in secular matters. 
From the Bishop of Oxford’s Appendix 
to the Report of the Commission on 
ecclesiastical courts I find that after the 
Norman Conquest— 


“Questions of advowsons were for a con- 
siderable time treated as ecclesiastical, and it 
is probably here that the first important limita- 
tion was imposed on the area of ecclesiastical 
jurisdiction. This was reclaimed by Henry II. 
for the secular courts, and the question of 
advowsons was tried thenceforth in the King’s 
Courts.” 


That has been the law until now, and it 
has worked well for seven centuries. Yet 
the Government are going to set up an 
ecclesiastical court to deal with questions 
of an entirely temporal or civil character. 
That is so by their own confession, be- 
cause the main argument used by the 
First Lord of the Treasury and the law 
officers of the Crown, in defending the 
Bill against proposals that its scope should 
be extended, was that it does not touch 
points of doctrine and ritual ; and yet in 
questions which do not touch matters of 
doctrine or ritual, we are referred, not 
to the Civil Courts and to a jury, or 
to the Privy Council, but to a court in 
which the Archbishop of Canterbury, 
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a spiritual person, has the last word. 
It was pointed out with great forc: 
by the honourable Member for Shrews- 
bury that this deprives a man, whose 
character has been questioned by the 
bishop, of the right of having his charac- 
ter vindicated by trial by jury. The Bill 
is contrary to the whole course of legis- 
lation, which has been to relieve spiritual 
persons of the power of dealing with 
questions which are of a civil or tem- 
poral nature. The fact that the Bill thus 
runs counter to the established prin- 
ciples of the Constitution seems to me 
to be conclusive against it. It is be- 
cause I think that the only chance of 
maintaining the comprehensive character 
of the Church of England is that the 
laity should retain a full and effectual 
voice, that I regret this strengthening 
of ecclesiastical courts. If the House 
goes to a Division I shall, with much 
regret, vote against the Bill. 


Benefices 


Mr. S. YOUNG (Cavan, E.): The Book 
of Common Prayer is a compromise. in 
the reign of Edward VI. transubstantia- 
tion was eliminated from the Book, and 
in the reign of Elizabeth it was restored ; 
and in that Book of Common Prayer the 
Protestant may find his doctrine, just as 
the Catholic may find his doctrine. It is 
eatirely a compromise. Now, we find the 
High Church party pursuing their ritual- 
istic practices, and diligently propagat- 
ing the Gospel in their own way and in 
their own form ; at the same time, the ex- 
treme Broad Church party do the same, 
and the Low Church do the same; and 
the arms of the Church are wide enough 
to embrace the three. I do not see why 
there should be any dissension on the 
part of any of the Members of the Front 
Opposition benches in regard to the prac- 
tices which, they say, may work for good 
in that great Church. I propose to vote 
with the Government on this matter. I 
object to the extreme remarks which have 
been made with regard not only to the 
Catholic Church, but with regard to 
the High Church. They are doing a great 
work in this country, in my opinion. 


CoLONEL SANDYS (Lancashire, 
Bootle): I wish to say a few words on 
this question, and in reference to the 
words which have fallen, in the course of 
the Debate I have had the honour to 
Mr. Humphreys-Owen. 
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listen to, from the right honourable 
Gentleman the Leader of the House in 
reference to this Measure. I can to a cer- 
tain extent endorse that. The Measure 
certainly was not intended or conceived 
with the idea that we should bring for- 
ward any very drastic Measure dealing 
with the Church at all. The Low Church 
party, to which I have the honour to 
belong, thought that useful additions 
might be made to the Bill to strengthen 
it in the direction in which we wish to 
see legislation go. There is, I may say, 
a strong feeling in various quarters of 
the country that legislation in a particu- 
lar direction is necessary at the present 
time. Moreover, the Amendments were 
introduced, hoping to make the Govern- 
ment Bill a practical Measure in the 
direction we desire. That was done on 
account of the great difficulty we have 
always experienced, and which at this 
late period of the Session we should 
experience, in getting any Measure before 
the House in which a thorough discussion 
might take place on a point to whien 
we attach importance. Therefore, I trust 
that, so far as my own particular action 
in the matter is concerned, I hope it will 
be understood that that action was not 
prompted by a desire to oppose the 
Government Measure, but to amend it. 
While I shall vote with the Government 
on the general question of the Bill, I know 
that there is a strong feeling existing 
at the present time throughout the coun- 
try that the time has come when the 
question of the ritualism that is going 
on in the Church of England should be 
thoroughly thrashed out in this House, 
and that there should be some practical 
Measure of reform for dealing with it. I 
may say to the House that I have been 
engaged this afternoon with those who 
think with me on the subject in pre- 
paring the basis of a Bill we intend to 
introduce to the House next Session, and 
we shall press to the utmost in our 
power to have a thorough Measure on 
this question. I feel sure that all those 
who admire and respect the feeling of the 
Church of England—on whatever side 
they sit—are only too anxious that the 
Romish methods shall be eliminated ; and 
therefore we shall look for every support 
to the Measure which I venture to say 
will be introduced to the House at the 
beginning of next Session. 
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*Mr. C. ARTHUR (Liverpool Ex- 
change): I did not intend to take any 
part in the discussion ; but I do not at 
all agree with honourable Members oppo- 
site that we should wait for an attempt 
at reform, until we can find a panacea 
for all the evils complained of; and 
I think the present Bill, which is ac- 
cepted by all parties in the Church, 
should be welcomed as a valuable mea- 
sure of reform, if only a partial one. 
I agree that the difficult question of 
ritualism which is exciting so much 
attention in the Church of England 
should be dealt with; something has to 
be done; the feeling of the country is 
thoroughly aroused. Both sides of the 
House agree that the practices are very 
reprehensible, and unless the discussion 
leads to some practical results we shall 
be disappointed. I do not wish to intro- 
duce anything in the shape of controversy 
—such controversy would be outside the 
province of this House. We have no 
quarrel with the Roman Catholic Church. 
That Church does its work in its 
own way, and, I have no doubt, does 
it very well. Nor have we any quarrel 
with the High Church section of the 
Church of England. But we object to 
the men who seek to obliterate the dis- 
tinct features implanted in the Church of 
England at the time of the Reformation, 
and who seek to raise the level of the 
doctrine and the ritual of our National 
Reformed Church to that of the great 
Catholic Churches of the Continent. We 
think that is an attempt to make a great 
revolutionary change by unconstitutional 
means. Endeavours had been made in 
the past to deal with the evil; nothing, 
however, will be done in the way of check- 
ing that evil until it is practically dealt 
with by law. The power which the 
bishops possess to veto any proceedings 
under the Public Worship Regulation 
Act, should, in my judgment, be with- 
drawn, and access to the courts allowed 
to all persons, lay or clerical. It will be 
a misfortune if no practical outcome is 
the result of this discussion. We desire 
that the limitations of Church doctrine 
and ritual should not be unduly extended, 
and at the same time desire that they 
should not be trampled under foot. We 
value our civil and religious liberty, but 
not the liberty to break a solemn con- 
tract ; and I hope that this evil will be 
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recognised in the future, and that some- 
thing will be done to recognise it. 

Mr. LLOYD-GEORGE (Carnarvon) : 
I agree with the honourable Mem- 
ber on the opposite side that, so far 
as the intention of the Bill is concerned, 
it is an admirable one. There are evils 
in the Church of England recognised by 
both parties in the State. We shall not 
in the slightest degree oppose a Bill 
which has that object in view. We desire 
to strengthen the machinery in that direc- 
tion. I should like to say a word with 
reference to the observation of the First 
Lord of the Treasury. He said that the 
discussion of the ritualistic practices of 
the Church of England was absolutely 
irrelevant to this Bill. The right honour- 
able Gentleman must have forgotten the 
opinion the Attorney General delivered 
on the Second Reading of this Bill in the 
course of the discussion on the Report, 
that the teaching of ritualistic doctrines 
was a grave misconduct. Yet, though 
ritualistic practices were included within 
the definition of the Bill, there was no 
machinery for putting them down. There 
is machinery for every other form of mis- 
conduct, except this particular form of 
ecclesiastical misconduct. Though that 
is denounced in the Bill and included in 
the category of evils which it is intended 
to suppress, there is no possible means 
of suppressing it at all. As to whether 
the Bill has been transformed in the 
course of its passage through the House 
in order to meet another object than that 
with which it had originally been intro- 
duced, I am sure the noble Lord musi 
remember the Compensation Bill of 1890. 
That was a much more extreme case of 
compensation. The Bill was introduced 
for the purpose of compensating pub- 
licans, and it was transformed in the 
course of its passage through the House, 
not for the purposes of compensation, 
but in order to endow education. 
Here is a Bill for suppressing 
grave misconduct and evil practices 
in the Church of England, and the motive 
of the Amendment was simply to extend 
the machinery of the Bill for the purpose 
of repressing misconduct, whether in the 
case of ritual or doctrine, or any other 
branch of misconduct. Therefore the 


First Lord of the Treasury hardly 
does justice to himself. I could not vote 
against the Bill, because, so far as it 
goes, it tries to put down evil practices. 
I think, however, the power given to 
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bishops is too large. That power is far 
too great at the present moment. We 
have had letters from members of the 
Church of England in Wales protesting 
against this, especially in one or two 
dioceses where a great evil is caused by 
the excessive power of the bishop. I 
believe the power of the bishop is much 
greater in Wales than in any British dio- 
cese. 

Sir E. LEES (Birkenhead): I think, 
Sir, it is perfectly evident from the strong 
feeling aroused in the House upon this 
subject that if honourable Members had 
ever contemplated that this was a Bill 
dealing with ritual and doctrine, they 
would not have allowed it, in the first 
instance, to go to a Standing Committee, 
but would have retained it in the posses- 
sion of the House. The interest which 
has been aroused on this subject is, I 
think, a testimony to the Protestant 
feeling of this country. Perhaps this is 
the only country in the world where we 
should have found men of the highest 
intellectual capacity discussing matters 
such as we have recently debated in the 
House of Commons during the several 
stages of this Bill. Whether that is a 
geod thing or a bad thing, I do not pro- 
pose to consider, but I am inclined to 
agree with the right honourable Gentle- 
man the First Lord of the Treasury that 
that it is not altogether agreeable that 
some of these points should have been 
discussed across the floor of the House. 
I feel assured, as I have said, that if the 
House had known that these matters 
were to be brought within the purview 
of the Bill, it would never have permitted 
it to go to a Grand Committee. But 
whether that is so or not, it would be 
absolutely contrary to the practice of 
Parliament that on the Report stage of a 
Bill which has been before a Grand Com- 
mittee we should remodel the Bill in 
the sense which has been suggested by 
the honourable Member. But I do not 
think that the Debates we have heard 
upon the Bill will be without their value 
in the country. I cannot help thinking 
that the opinions we have heard ex- 
changed between different parties in 
this House will have their effect upon 
the clergy and bishops of the Church 
of England, and that they will take to 
heart the views which have been ex- 


pressed by members of all parties in this 
Ur. Lloyd-George. 
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House and by Churchmen of all sections 
in reference to practices which we all 
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recognise. As one who wishes well to 
the Church of England, and, I hope, a 
loyal member of the Church of England, 
I do feel very deep satisfaction that 
abuses having nothing whatever to do 
with doctrine or ritual, but relating to 
simony and immorality are to be 
removed. By passing this Bill we shall 
have done much to strengthen the Church 
of England, I hope, against the onslaughts 
of those who would deprive her of the 
place she has occupied for centuries in 
the estimation of the English people. 


Mr. COURTNEY WARNER (Stafford, 
Lichfield): I should like to say a word or 
two at this stage of the Bill for tro 
reasons. In the first place, I am glad to 
see on the part of certain Members oppo- 
site an agreement that private injury 
may be done to remove a public evil. 
There is no doubt that this Bill does 
injure the owners of patronage, and so 
on, to a considerable extent, and I am 
delighted to see that the great Conserva- 
tive Party of England recognise that it is 
fair and right that a certain injury 
should be done to private persons in order 
that a public evil may be removed. But 
as a Churchman I am also pleased to 
see that the small evils—for they are 
very small in extent—which this Bill is 
intended to deal with, will be partially 
remedied. I say partially, because I do 
not believe the Bill will do entirely what 
it is intended to do. But there is one 
very strong objection to it that I must 
state here, and that is that it has caused 
& maximum amount of discomfort and 
irritation not only in this House but 
throughout the country for the very small 
amount of good that it is going to do, 
I think that if the Bill had been dis- 
cussed in Committee of the whole House, 
where we, who knew something about 
the Bill in previous Sessions, wished it 
to be discussed, it would have been made 
a better Bill than it is at the present time. 
I believe that if it had been discussed 
in Committee of the whole House to start 
with, it would have been made a real 
help to the Church of England in the 
great work she is carrying on in this 
country. If only we could have done a 
little more to remove the evils going on 
at the present moment in the Church, 
this Bill might have been one of the great 
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Measures of the Session, instead of being 
one which will be almost forgotten in 
the pigeon-holes, and scarcely ever put 
in force. I do not wish, however, in 
any way to object to the Bill, because 
it does some small amount of good; but 
I do wish to point out that it has done as 
little good as it was possible for a Bill 
of this sort to do, while exciting as much 
irritation as a Bill intended to remove 
larger evils could have done. 


*Mr. LEWIS (Flint Boroughs): Sir, I 
rise to say a few words before this Bill 
is read a third time. I do not think, 
speaking for myself, that it is desirable 
a long Debate should take place on the 
Third Reading. While we desire to see 
a very much stronger Measure than 
this Bill is passed, and while we have 
moved Amendment after Amendment 
with that object in view, still at the same 
time it does pretend to go, at all 
events to acertain extent, in the direc- 
tion in which we wish to travel. I say 
it pretends to go, because I imagine its 
practical operation will be found to be in 
the future very small indeed. But, Sir, 
T regard this Bill, when it shall be passed 
into law, as forming a most valuable pre- 
cedent for the future. There is no doubt 
whatever in my mind that what has been 
described from those Benches as a heavy 
blow against private property may be 
used, and will be used, in future with 
regard to other Bills which may deal with 
ecclesiastical property. Certain rights of 
property have been attacked and 
abolished, for which no compensation has 
been given. I am not complaining of 
that in the slightest decree. All I say 
is, that the precedent which nes now been 
established in this House will certainly 
be applied on some future occasion. 


AN HONOURABLE MeEmBER: By whom 
will it be applied? 


*Mr. LEWIS: That does not matter, so 
long as the precedent exists to justify 1ts 
application. I thank the Government for 
one concession, at all events. I moved an 
Amendment to the effect that resignation 
bonds should be abolished, and I am glad 
that the Government saw that it was 
necessary to abolish them, and that they 
accepted my Amendment. For that I 
thank them. Sir, it is a great pity, 
I think, when the House had an 
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opportunity, and when the Government 
had an opportunity, with such a large 
majority at its back, of dealing with the 
evils with which this Bill pretends to 
deal in a drastic manner, that it did not 
avail itself of that opportunity to abolish 
once for all this infamous traffic in 
livings. Sir, it is an opportunity which 
will not recur for a very long time, and 
in passing this miserably smal] and 
attenuated Bill the Government have 


lost a great opportunity of dealing in a ~ 


drastic manner with a great and admitted 
evil. You have abolished sales by publio 
auction, but what is the use of abolish- 
ing publicity so far as it goes, and not 
abolishing the traffic itself? You are 
ashamed of the appearance of the traffic 
in the auction market—why should you 
not have entirely got rid of the traffic 
of which you are ashamed? In future 
benefices may be advertised, and they 
will be advertised in the newspapers, and 
the scandal will continue. You have 
tried to get rid of it in a small measure 
by abolishing it in the auction mart, but 
in practical effect it will be as much 4 
scandal as it ever was. Having said so 
much with regard to the Bill, and 
admitted that the object of the Bill is 
good as far as it goes, much as I object 
to certain portions of it, which will un- 
necessarily increase the power of the 
bishops in some very undesirable direc- 
tions, still, looking at the Bill as a whole 
it is one against which I do not feel I 
should be justified in giving my vote. 
The Motion for Third Reading was 
agreed to, and the Bill was passed. 


PRISONS BILL. 


On the Motion that this Bill be con- 
sidered, as amended, by the Standing 
Committee, 





Amendment proposed 


“With respect to offences committed in 
prisons for which corporal punishment may 
be ordered, the following provisions shall 
apply :— 

**(1) Such offences shall be deemed to be 
offences triable by a court of summary juris- 
diction, and every case shall be finally heard 
and determined in manner provided by the 
‘Summary Jurisdiction Acts: Provided always 
that the court may order any punishment for 
such offences in substitution for, or in addition 
to, corporal punishment which the governor is 
by the rules made under this Act empowered 
to order for other offences ; and provided that 
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the court may commit the accused for trial if 
the evidence discloses a criminal offence other 
than breach of prison rules and discipline. 

“(2) Some convenient place in every prison 
may be appointed by the Secretary of State to 
be used as an occasional court house for the 
petty sessional division in which such prison 
shall be situate, where only charges of such 
offences committed within such prison shall be 
heard and determined, or otherwise dealt with 
according to law. 


“(3) Every place so appointed shall be in 
addition to any place appointed as an occa- 
sional court house by the justices of a petty 
sessional] division under the Summary Jurisdic- 
tion Act, 1879, and the appointment shall not 
be varied by such justices. 

“(4) If no occasional court house is ap- 
pointed by the Secretary of State, charges of 
such offences shall be heard and determined in 
the usual court house of the petty sessional 
division wherein the prison is situate.”—( Mr. 
HA. D. Greene.) 


*Mr. H. D. GREENE (Shrewsbury): 
Mr. Speaker, although I have put down 
this Amendment, I wish to disclaim any 
desire to embarrass the Government or 
the Secretary of State for the Home 
Department by any controversy about 
the matter. In the Standing Committee 
on Law perhaps one of the most 
prominent topics for consideration was 
the question of the abolition of corporal 
punishment in gaols. No one can deny 
that the Home Secretary, in his conduct 
of this Bill through the Committee, 
readily adopted suggestions in the direc- 
tion of humanity towards the prisoners 
which were brought forward on either side. 
I believe that when this Bill has been 
passed into law it will be considered one 
of the greatest achievements of the 
Government during the present year. 
Sir, the question of corporal punishment 
in prisons was, as I have said, an ab- 
stract question considered by the Com- 
mittee, and some Members objected to 
it altogether, and desired to entirely 
deprive the gaol authorities of all power 
in the matter. It was pointed out that 
in Ireland and Scotland no such power 
is possessed by the authorities in charge 
of the local prisons; and it was also 
pointed out that in the English local 
prisons, although the power is possessed, 
yet it has been exercised with consider- 
able diminution of frequency during the 
last few years. I believe I am correct 
in saying that the weight of authority 
upon the Committee was in favour of 
retaining the right to administer corporal 
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punishment in very exceptional cases 
only. It was deemed right that it should 
be kept in reserve as a last resource, and 
then should only be permitted if sur- 
rounded with great precautions. I main- 
tained an open mind upon this subject 
for some time until two right honourable 
Gentlemen opposite convinced me, and 
led me to take the course I did in pro- 
posing some such Amendment as that 
which is now before the House. The 
right honourable Gentleman who repre- 
sents Fife, and who was Secretary of 
State for the Home Department in the 
last Government, most forcibly pre- 
sented the case against flogging to the 
Committee. ~ He held that it should 
never be administered by any officer 
unless as the result of some decision 
arrived at by a judicial tribunal. His 
argument in favour of that view seemed 
to me to be overwhelming. The right 
honourable Gentleman the Member for 
| Wolverhampton, who also has held high 
loffice in the Home Office, and who has 
| been able to watch the working of the 
|Prison Statutes, supplemented the 
argument of the right honourable 
Gentleman in a forcible speech. His 
argument, based probably upon his 
own experience in office, was that 
it should be the result of the decision 
|of a judicial tribunal, arrived at in open 
court. These are the two principles 
which I hope this House will affirm as 
the condition upon which corporal 
punishment may be continued in gaols 
\for prison offences. Sir, when I sug- 
gested that these two conditions might 
be met by permitting the court of petty 
sessions for the district in which the gaol 
is situate to be the judicial tribunal to 
dispose of these matters as though they 
were ordinary offences against the 
general law of the land, the Home Sec- 
retary met my proposal with two argu- 
ments. He said, firstly, that you must 
not put a slight upon visiting justices 
who at present are the tribunal, and his 
second objection was that there was a 
difficulty in holding an open court in 
prison. To deal with the first of these 
objections, visiting justices are the tri- 
bunal only in local prisons. In the case of 
convict prisons the Home Sevretary is to 
appoint a board of visitors—there is no 
specific number. He may appoint as 








many as he likes or as few as he likes. 
They are not necessarily possessed of 
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any judicial qualification or experience, 
and they may or may not act upon any 
occasion that suits them. Therefore the 
tribunal for convict prisons is one which 
will be very uncertain in its action, and 
I venture to think very incomplete in its 
qualifications. The Home Secretary 
found a difficulty about having an open 
court; but there is an open court now 
in the case of the death of a prisoner— 
the coroner’s coart—and I have never 
yet heard that any scandal arises from 
coroner’s inquests being heid in the gaol. 
On the other hand, the public gets a 
great advantege—namely, the publicity 
which arises through the revelations 
in the Press. There is frequently 
complete ecculpation in regard to any 
charge of raisconduct on the part of the 
prison officials when the evidence is dis- 
closed in the course of the revelations in 
the Press. Now, the offences for which 
corporal punishment may be inflicted 
under this Bill are set forth in clause 4, 
and it will be found that it is only in the 


cases of mutiny, or incitement to 
mutiny, or gross personal violence 
to an officer or servant of the 


prison that corporal punishment may b2 
awarded. If the Bill remains as ii 
is, it will only be, so to speak, for an 
offence against prison discipline. Adopt 
my Amendment, and it will be for an 
offence against the general law of the 
land. If there are offences against the 
law of the land it seems but reasonable 
that they should be triable by the court 
in the locality, which is entirely inde- 
pendent of gaol influence. The provision 
I suggest will enable the tribunal to 
award any punishment which the 
governor may deem fit for an ordinary 
offence, if the tribunal is of opin‘on that 
flogging is too severe a punishment for 
it; it will enable the tribunal to award 
some dietary punishment, or some loss 
of marks, or something of that kind, in- 
stead of corporal punishment. On the 
other hand, provision is made for flog- 
ging, if it is thought that what has been 
done, such as violence to an officer, 
amounts to an offence which deserves it, 
and in serious cases the tribunal can 
commit for trial. I have suggested that 
the Home Secretary should have an open 
court. He could either put in force the 
provisions of the Summary Jurisdiction 


Act, and have an _ occasional court- 
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house in the gaol, or, if he thought fit, 
he could have the prisoner sent to the 
ordinary petty sessions house, where the 
justices are summoned in the ordinary 
course, and can dispose of the case in the 
ordinary way. I make this proposal 
with the object of carrying out the twe 
principles which I have just mentioned 
were laid down by the right honourable 
gentleman, who has had great experience 
in this matter, and who advocated that 
they should be embodied in any Amend- 
ment which the Home Secretary might 
make to the Bill. The Amendment of 
the Home Secretary suggests that, except 
by order of the visiting committee, and 
after inquiry on oath, no corporal punish- 
ment shall be administered. But the 
board of visitors, or visiting committee, 
may consist of persons without the very 
slightest judicial experience of any kind 
whatever. They would not be assisted by 
a law clerk, they would not be governed 
by the rules of evidence according to the 
strict procedure which is required under 
the Summary Jurisdiction Act. They 
would in no sense be a court. The 
prisoner would not have the right of 
being heard before them and of making 
his defence in any way he chooses. The 
final decision would rest with the three 
members of the visiting committee. 
We are not told whether the inquiry is to 
be surrounded by the ordinary forms of 
judicial proceedings. An inquiry on oath 
is by no means necessarily a judicial 
inquiry, and I therefore venture to think 
that would be unsatisfactory. But the 
Home Secretary reserves an alternative. 
He may, if he thinks fit, appoint a metro- 
politan police magistrate, or a stipen- 
diary magistrate, to take the place of 
the board or the committee. But the 
fallacy of that is that, though he should 
appoint a judicial person, he would not 
be a judicial tribunal. It would cer- 
tainly deprive a prisoner in gaol of that 
protection which I believe it is widely 
felt he should possess by merely sending 
down such a gentleman to hold an in- 
quiry, which may be irregular in form 
and unsatisfactory in its procedure. The 
Home Secretary’s Amendment also is in- 
consistent with the principle laid down 
as one of the two essential conditions 
upon which this power is to be main- 
tained, and that is, it does not provide 
for a public inquiry. A metropolitan 
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police magistrate may go down, and he 
may hold an inquiry, but it is not re- 
quired to be a public inquiry. I feel so 
strongly that these two points are 
essential that, although I have suggested 
. that a petty sessional tribunal may be 
the most convenient, I will depart from 
my proposal if the Home Secretary will 
undertake to introduce some words 
which will make a judicial inquiry and 
give an open tribunal. I am quite will- 
ing to withdraw my Amendment if one 
more satisfactory can be put in its place. 
I venture to think that it is most im- 
portant that a public tribunal should be 
given. Remember that a prisoner is 
not in the same position as any other 
accused person when he is on trial. He 
is surrounded with warders and officers 
whom he has to conciliate every day. 
He is not at his best physically. He is, 
perhaps, somewhat emaciated and 
weakened by the treatment to which he 
has been subjected. That man stands 
alone, without any friends to watch over 
him. He has to face the governor and 
the director of the public prison. 
He is not being tried as any 
human creature should be tried. 1 
do not doubt that the directors of 
public prisons are actuated by the highest 
sense of honesty and fairness. But the 
man who charged may well feel 
oppressed by his surroundings and not 
believe he is getting a fair trial. It is 
most important, if we are to punish these 
men, that we should do our best to 
instil into them the belief that justice 
is being done to them. Under these 
circumstances, I sincerely hope that some 
such proposal as I have made, embody- 
ing these two propositions, will be ac- 
cepted by the House. 


is 


Mr. FLOWER (Bradford. W.): I do 
not think it necessary to travel into ail 
the issues raised on this question; but, 
I would point out that there was an 
overwhelmingly strong opinion expressed 
by the Standing Committee on Law in 
favour of light and publicity being let 
into these prison proceedings. The idea 
of a prisoner being taken and subjected 
to such a brief form of trial or inquiry as 
my right honourable and learned Friend 
describes was by the overwhelming 
majority of the Standing Committee on 
Law said to be absolutely impossible 
to continue; and therefore it was that 
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when the Bill passed through our hands 
it was on the understanding that the 
Home Secretary would insert at some 
stage of the proceedings a provision which 
would embody the quality of a public 
tribunal. It cannot be contended that 
the Amendment proposed by the right 
honourable Gentleman does provide any- 
thing in the shape of a judicial tribunal. 
You do not make a judicial tribunal by 
merely sending down a judicial func- 
tionary. What do we mean by a judicial 
tribunal’ It should have in it not 
merely the presence of a judicial func- 


tionary, but in addition the judicial 
quality of publicity and fairness 
towards the prisoner. I think when a 


man is exposed to so serious a punish- 
ment as corporal punishment it is not 
unfair or unreasonable to provide him 
with some means of formulating his 
defence the same as is possessed by any 
man out of gaol. Here he is tried on the 
evidence of warders, who, naturally, are 
able to get together all the materials 
to complete their story against him ; but 
if the prisoner has no means of procur- 
ing assistance, no advice to which he can 
have access to assist him ir. preparing 
his defence, he dragged before the 
tribunal seriously handicapped. There- 
fore I say, if corporal punishment is to 
continue at all in our prisons, it surely 
should only be after the fullest, fairest, 
and most public inquiry that it is pos- 
sible to hold. There is one part of the 
Home Secretary’s Amendment which I 
would have liked my honourable Friend 
to have provided for in his Amendment, 
and that is the part which provides for 
a report being made to the Secretary of 
State after the infliction of corporal 
punishment, because I do not know that 
it will afford much satisfaction to the 
prisoner who has received his lashes, but 
it would be some public guarantee that 
there will be in future greater care 
taken, in view of the infliction of corporal 
punishment, if this House will have trom 
time to time fuller facility of ascertain- 
ing the nature of the offence for which 
the punishment is inflicted, and the 
grounds on which it is meted out. Again, 
I say that I hope the Home Secretary 
and the House will not sanction the coa- 
tinuance of corporal punishment in our 
prisons, except after a full, fair, and 
judicial inquiry—not before a mere 
judicial functionary, but before a tribunal 
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possessing all the elements of justice 
habitual to courts in this country. 


*THe SECRETARY or STATE ror 
tHE HOME DEPARTMENT (Sir M. 
W. Ruvtey, Lancashire, Blackpool): It is 
quite right to say that this question has 
been discussed before the Grand Com- 
mittee, Sir, and there was an under- 
standing that I would do what I could 
to meet the views expressed in favour of 
the institution of a judicial tribunal con- 
sistently with our prison discipline. I 
have in the light of that promise done 
my very best to see if I could accept the 
new clause of my honourable and learned 
Friend, and I confess that I have come 
to this conclusion, that, if corporal punish- 
ment is to be retained in our prisons, it 
is a matter of internal discipline which 
cannot be satisfactorily disposed of in 
the way-suggested by making it a subject 
of trial by one of our ordinary tribunals, 
and in the ordinary courts of law. Nor 
can you try a prisoner in open court (in 
prison), as is the case under the Sum- 
mary Jurisdiction Act, without breaking 
down our prison discipline. The general 
opinion is that this punishment should 
be maintained, and not altogether 
abolished ; that it is desirable to main- 
tain it as a final 
honourable Gentleman put it—for the 
protection of our 


resort—as the 


safeguarding and 
warders, not with a view that it should 
be frequently used, but that the know- 
ledge should prevail among offenders 
that such powers of punishment lay in 
the hands of our prison authorities. 
That being the case, I have limited it in 
this Bill. But then comes the question 
—who is to administer the provisions as 
to corporal punishment! My honourabli- 
Friend says the tribunal ought to be 
public—that it should have all the ele 
ments of publicity, and the fairness of a 
judicial tribunal. But I think everyone 
acquainted with prison administration 
will agree with me that that is an 
almost impossible condition of things. 
My honourable Friend, speaking to his 
Amendment, says that these matters of 
prison discipline ought to be tried in 
the light of our courts of law. But these 
offences which we are dealing with here 
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are not ordinary offences against the law 
of the land. They are offences against 
prison discipline ; and in order to main- 
tain our prison discipline I have it on 
the best authorities that I have been 
able to consult, that the prison autho- 
rities should have the power of punish- 
ing an offender by corporal punishment. 
I would also point out that the 
number of corporal punishments has 
diminished, so that in the last year there 
were only seven cases in the whole of our 
convict prisons. I do not disagree wich 
all that has been said by my honour- 
able Friend, but what I do say is that in 
our convict prisons, as well as in the 
other prisons in England, the best autho- 
rities that I have been able to consult 
concur in this, that it is necessary to 
have this power to resort to for the 
protection of our warders and the main- 
tenance of discipline; and the right 
honourable Gentleman opposite, who 
was my predecessor in office, will agree 
with me in this. I would say that in 
this Bill it is proposed to take away 
from the directors of convict prisons the 
power of administering this punishment. 
In their place it is proposed that there 
should be a board of visitors summoned 
for the purpose; that to provide for 
cases when a prison was difficult of access 
by reason of its geographical position 
there should be power to send down a 
fully qualified metropolitan police magis- 
trate to conduct the inquiry, and that 
everything that transpires should be 
reported to the Secretary of State. Well, 
Sir, the number of these punishments 
is diminishing every year, and I am 
confident that with the system now pro- 
posed the number would still further 
diminish. That there should be this 
power of punishment those who have 
had any experience of its results will not 
deny. In the case of a person who is 
going to be punished for a prison offence, 
it is impossible to have a public court 
with all the light of publicity. Corporal 
punishment must be safeguarded, but it 
was vitally essential to the preservation 
of prison discipline, and to hamper it by 
the restrictions proposed would be to put 
an end to corporal punishment altogether. 
Now, Sir, if corporal punishment is to be 
directly abolished, let it be done by the 
Vote of this House. Let us proceed 
gradually in that direction, confining it 
to the special crimes of violence which 
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we know may occur in our prisons; it 
is far more easy to remedy them 
by holding out the possibility of this 
form of punishment than to adopt 
the form of punishment adopted in other 
countries. I do say that, for the control 
of the violent criminals, of whom no one 
will deny there are a certain number in 
our own prisons, it is desirable, in the 
last resort, to have this power of inflicting 
a punishment which alone has a satisfac- 
tory effect on some of them. I press the 
House to support the Government in 
rejecting this clause, and in supporting 
the attempts which I have made in my 
Amendment to secure that the Visiting 
Committee or the Board of Visitors of 
the prison may realise the gravity of the 
charge which they are trying. Adequate 
power has been taken by the clause to 
secure that the corporal punishment is 
properly inflicted, and I am confident 
that there will be no abuse under the 
system, and that the result will be that 
corporal punishment will be more satis- 
factorily dealt with than at the present 
time. 


*Srm H. FOWLER (Wolverhampton, 


E.): I think every member of the 
Grand Committee on Law which 
considered this Bill, whatever dif- 


ference of opinion there may have been 
amongst us on certain points, will 
join with me in recognising the fair 
manner in which the Home Secretary 
gave the Bill his consideration. He did 
not adopt the attitude which he might 
have been contented to adopt—namely, 
that he had a great majority behind him, 
and that he would have the Bill passed 


by the weight of his majority. 
He made a great many concessions 
to the proposals that were made 


by the Members of the Opposition, and 
by Members on his own side of the House, 
and the Bill—I think he wul agree with 
me in the opinion—has been very mate- 


rially improved in its passage through the 


Grand Committee, and is now a far better 
Bill than it was when it was introduced. 
Now, Sir, let me call the attention of the 
House to the proposal of the Home Secre- 
tary, because, in dealing with this clause 
now before us, I cannot avoid dealing 
with the alternative clause proposed in 
its place; in fact, we have two schemes 
before us for regulating corporal punish- 
ment. I should like to call the attention 
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of the House to clause 5, in which they 
will see there has been an enormous im- 
provement in the law with reference to 
corporal punishment, which was intro- 
duced in the Bill in Committee. Under 
the present law the visiting magistrates, 
the governor, and the directors of con- 
vict prisons have practically an almost 
uncontrolled discretion, both as to the 
nature and extent of the offences which 
they can punish with corporal punish- 
ment, 


*THe SECRETARY or STATE ror 
THE HOME DEPARTMENT: The margin 


is a very narrow one. 


*Sir H. FOWLER: There is a very 
narrow margin in the law, but there 
is a very wide margin in administration, 
and floggings have been inflicted for 
offences which, under no possible con- 
struction, can be brought withio 
sub-section (b) of this clause. Why I 
am troubling the House with this 
is because the Home Secretary re- 
cently stated that this was entirely 
a question’ of internal discipline. 
It is not a question of internal discipline. 
It does not affect the ordinary every-day 
discipline of the prison at all. I have 
no doubt, before we close this Debate, 


'my honourable Friend the Member for 


Mayo will tell the House of the sort of 
offences for which this punishment is 


given. The offences for which, 
under this Bill, you can adminis- 
ter corporal punishment now are 


mutiny, incitement to mutiny, or gross 
personal violence—not violence threat- 
ened, but violence inflicted. There has 
been a great deal of corporal punishment 
administered on account of apprehension, 
and not on account of bodily suffering. 
Now, Sir, before I pass from this I will 
ask the Home Secretary what difficulty 
is there in trying a question of mutiny, 
or incitement to mutiny, or gross personal 
violence, by a competent judicial tribunal 
outside the prison authorities altogether ! 
Then, Sir, the Home Secretary tells us 
that the number of cases in which flog- 
ging was administered last year in con- 
vict prisons was seven. He did not tell 
us how many floggings were inflicted in 
the local prisons in England. 


*THe SECRETARY or STATE 
tHE HOME DEPARTMENT: Fifty. 
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*Sirn H. H. FOWLER: Yes, 50. I want 
the House to bear this in mind. Convict 
prisons: in the United Kingdom, flog- 


gings inflicted, seven; local prisons 
—there can be no _ flogging in 
either Ireland or Scotland—flogging 


confined to England, and you have 
upwards of 50 administered. Those 
are thé floggings with which the House 
may, in the first place, appropriately 
deal. The Home Secretary says you can- 
not keep up discipline without it. But 
how does he keep it up in Ireland and 
Scotland? Gentlemen below’ the 
Gangway who come from Ireland 
have heard it suggested that there was 
something superlatively genial in the 
Irish race—and my honourable Friend 
the Member for Mayo naturally cheers 
that suggestion—that they are dis- 
tinguished in being always so orderly, 
always so obedient, always so amen- 
able to the law—which they never 
wish to violate—that there was no neces- 
sity to administer flogging in Ireland. I 
quite agree that there has evidently been 
no necessity to administer flogging in 
Treland, and there has been no necessity 
to administer flogging in Scotland; but 
no Home Secretary has come down to 
this House and stated that the discipline 
is so defective, the terror of the warders 
so great, that the whole prison arrange- 
ments are upset by the want of this 
power in Ireland and Scotland, and that 
it is necessary to extend it to Ireland 
and Scotland. I say, if it is necessary 
to flog in England, it is necessary to flog 
in Scotland and Ireland, and if Ireland 
and Scotland can maintain the discipline 
of their local prisons without flogging 
I cannot see why it is necessary to appiy 
it to England. But, Sir, the Home Sec- 
retary is right in saying that the general 
opinion of the Committee was not in 
favour of the total abolition of corporal 
punishment, and very much upon the 
ground that he has put to-day—namely, 
that by the reduction of the offences for 
which corporal punishment could be 
inflicted, by the guarding of the tribunal 
by which it can be authorised, the time 
would arrive when corporal punishment 
could be done away with altogether, and 
that the system which prevailed in the 
loeal prisons of Ireland and Scotland 
could be extended to England, and would 
possibly apply to convict prisons. The 
Amendment before us recognises that 
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the corporal punishment to be inflicted is 
to be inflicted for very serious offences 
only, and the question is, what is the 
mode in which this punishment is to be 
determined! What I dread most of all 
in the administration of these punish- 
ments in prison is the secrecy, the 
absence of public opinion—it is the 
absence of public knowledge of what 
passes in the cells of these prisons. When 
an excited, angry governor, with visiting 
justices, or a director of prisons, orders 
this sentence, the man who is summoned 
‘before them is helpless. He has no 
chance; he is an ignorant man; he is 
possibly very much reduced, both men- 
tally and physically, by the treatment he 
has undergone. He is in dread, as all 
people of that class are, of further punish- 
ment being inflicted hereafter, on some 
future occasion, if he obtains anything 
like a victory; and the man cannot and 
does not have a fair hearing. Human 
nature is the same in most parts 
of the world, and under most conditions, 
and I know of no greater temptation— 
which history confirms—to cruelty, than 
the secrecy with which the cruelty can be 
inflicted. A man loses his temper, and, 
knowing that, his temper being lost, he 
can inflict a certain amount of suffering 
on another human being who has 
offended him—who has, perhaps, done 
him grievous wrong—he is tempted 
under the knowledge that no one will 
know hereafter what he has done, to do 
far more than he would otherwise have 
done. I look far more upon this question 
of secrecy than upon the punishment 
itself, because all the checks we have on 
the administration of justice in this coun- 
try are in the direction of publicity. 
Secrecy is the first thing we want to get 
rid of, and the next that we want to 
secure is proper judicial control. Now, 
my honourable Friend opposite suggests 
that these offences should be tried by a 
court of summary jurisdiction ; the Home 
Secretary suggests that it should be prac- 
tically the same tribunal—the board of 
visitors, or the visiting committee, with 
power to call in, if he (the Home Secre- 
tary) thinks fit, a police magistrate or a 
stipendiary; and he told us that by “if 
he thinks fit ” he meant that if no visiting 
justice is available then he would 
appoint the magistrate or stipendiary. 
Now, Sir, I do not like either of these 
tribunals; I do not lix2 the tribunal of 
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my honourable Friend, or of the visiting 
justices. Then there is the Report to 
the Home Secretary. Well, that is a 
very desirable thing; but what good is 
it after the punishment is inflicted, after 
the man has been flogged? He does not 
say that they shall be reported to the 
Home Secretary before the punishment 
takes place. If the Home Secretary had 
made the proposal in that form I should 
have been inelined to look upon it with 
a great deal more favour than I do now. 
I said it in the Committee, and I say 
it now in the House, that so dissatisfied 
am I with these tribunals for inflicting 
this punishment that I would rather 
accept that the decision should rest with 
the Home Secretary himself. I think 
the sworn evidence should be submitted 
to the Home Secretary, and he should 
have the responsibility of deciding upon 
the infliction of the punishment before 
it is inflicted. I would sooner have that 
than either of the tribunals put forward 
in this Bill. But I do not think there 
is any necessity for us to be confined to 
them. There are very few counties in 
England where there are not stipendiary 
police magistrates, there are very few 
counties where there are not recorders, 
there are very few counties where there 
are not certain elements of the judicial 
faculty which might be associated with the 
visiting justices. Those are the criticisms 
which I make upon the constitution of 
this tribunal; but, Sir, the most forcible 
check we can have will be publicity. I 
think also the Home Secretary should 
consent to the prisoner having legal ad- 
vice allowed ‘him, because this is a trial 
for very serious offences, mutiny or 
gross personal violence. If a man 
had committed these offences out- 
side the prison he would have 
had the benefit of such advice, and of a 
jury also; he would not have had the 
punishment inflicted on him without a 
jury and a judge. If a man is sent to 
prison for embezzlement, and if he com- 
mits another offence outside that for 
which he is already submitting to punish- 
ment, why should he not have the same 
protection, the same guarantees that he 
shall have the same trial—for incitement 
to mutiny, say—that he would have 
if he was outside the prison? No 
man outside the prison could have 
flogging administered for this offence. 
For gross personal violence he can- 
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not have corporal 
flicted upon him. There may be 
an extra punishment for discipline 
—that is the punishment of flogging. 
All that we on this side of the House 
ask for is that the punishment should 
not be inflicted except after a judicial 
investigation in public, a right which 


punishment in- 


_ the English law gives to_any man charged 


with an offence committed outside the 
prison, no matter how trivial. 


Mr. HALDANE (Haddington): I 
desire to associate myself with every- 
thing that has fallen from my righc 
honourable Friend who has just spoken, 
but I wish to join in the appeal to the 
Home Secretary on an _ additional 
ground. We had this matter discussed 
in the Grand Committee on Law at con- 
siderable length, and as a result certain 
Amendments were accepted and a num- 
ber of them altered. When we came to 
the question of flogging there was a 
division in the Committee as to whether 
or not flogging should be abolished alto- 
gether, and the general opinion was that 
flogging should be reserved in certain 
exceptional vases of necessity. Well, 
then, the question arose as to whether 
or not the Committee should accept the 
clause of the honourable and learned 
Member for Shrewsbury. On that it was 
plain that the sentiment of the Com- 
mittee was that there should be an open 
judicial inquiry. There was a Debate on 
the subject, and the result of that Debate 
was that the right honourable Gentle 
man the Home Secretary told the Com- 
mittee that he was prepared to do what 
he could in order to give effect to what 
he saw was the obvious desire of the 
majority of the members of the Grand 
Committee. My recollection of what he 
said was that he accepted in principle 
the idea of a judicial inquiry, and I 
think also of an open inquiry, and that 
he would give effect to it in a clause of 
his own. 


*THe SECRETARY or STATE For 
tHE HOME DEPARTMENT : The honour- 


able and learned Gentleman is mistaken. 


Mr. HALDANE: The right honour- 
able Gentleman is always fair and just, 
and I am sure he intends to carry out 
everything he said. But the House has 
just heard what the right honourable 
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Gentleman said to the Grand Committes, 
that he accepted the desire for publicity 
and a judicial inquiry. The Committee 
parted without dividing, but if we had 
divided we should have carried our point. 
The right honourable Gentleman opposite 
says that reflection has brought out diffi- 
culties in, giving effect to what was the 
general view of the Grand Committee. 
I ask what these difficulties are. We 
have heard very little of them; we have 
hear a great lot about keeping flogging 
in reserve, but I do not know what the 
particular difficulties are. The Grand 
Committee certainly parted with the idea 
that the Home Secretary would give 
effect to the opinions held by the 
majority of that Committee, and I say 
that is a reason for voting for the Amend- 
ment of the honourable and learned 
Mtmber for Shrewsbury. The clause, 
while it would improve matters, is cer- 
tainly not up to the standard we agreed 
upon in the Grand Committee. 


Mr. PICKERSGILL (Bethnal Green, 
S.W.): The honourable Gentleman has 
told us that the general view of the 
Grand Committee was in favour of the 
general principle of corporal punishment. 
The Home Secretary has brought forward 
an Amendment in which he does not 
give publicity at all. The right 
honourable Gentleman tells us that he 
given best attention to the 
matter, and he finds, after considera- 
tion, that it is absolutely impossible to 
provide two safeguards upon which the 
Committee insisted. If that is so, I say 
the right honourable Gentleman is driven 
‘o the other alternative—namely, the 
total abolition of corporal punishment. 
I am not much impressed by the objec 
tion which the right honourable Gentle- 
man has advanced, that the acceptance cf 
the Amendment would have the effect 
of interfering with the discipline of 
prisons. J cannot think there is verv 
much weight in that objection, for this 
very reason, that the right honourable 
Gentleman himself contemplates that the 
number of occasions upon which the 
tribunal would be called into requisition 
would be extremely small. He has toid 
us that last year there were only seven 
cases of corporal punishment in convict 
prisons. That is a very satisfactory 
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number for the year. But, in the year 
before, instead of seven, the number was 
19. Why is there this extraordinary 
reduction! I submit that the reason is 
very plain; that not only by the dis- 
cussion in this House, but by the way 


the subject has been taken up 
outside the House, the governors 
of prisons have been less harsh. Hf this 


number of seven be maintained, then it 
is obvious that the occasions when this 
proposed machinery will be called inte 
play will be extremely small. It 1s true 
there are local prisons, but the right 
honourable Gentleman did not tell us 
how many cases 





*TuE SECRETARY or STATE ror THE 
HOME DEPARTMENT: Fifty. 


Mr. PICKERSGILL: Well, 50. 
I was just referring to the published 
returns. The number as regards locai 
prisons for the previous year was 112; 
that is a most remarkable reduction. 
Why should there be corporal punish- 
ment in local priscns in England? Mm 
Scotland and Ireland it is absolutely for- 
bidden by law; why, therefore, should 
it be continued in England? At ail 
events, I think we may draw the con- 
clusion from these figures that with 
proper care the occasions upon which 
this machinery would be brought into 
play would be extremely few indeed, 
and therefore I am in favour of the 
Amendment. 


Mr. ASQUITH (Fife, E.): We must 
discuss this matter upon the assumption 
that corporal punishment is to 
retained in the special cases which are 
enumerated in the Bill. That being so, 
I must confess, for myself, my very great 
disappointment that the right honourable 
Gentleman has not been able to give 
fuller effect to the assurances which he 
gave in Grand Committee on the sub- 
ject. Under this Bill corporal punish- 
ment will be confined to three 
specific classes of offences; but it will 
still be disciplinary punishment, because, 
as my right honourable Friend pointed 
out, no one of these offences, if com- 
mitted outside a prison, would have 
awarded to it this degrading punishment. 
It is admitted that the cases would be 
very few; they have been diminishing 


be 
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would become rarer and rarer. That 
being so, what is the difficulty in dealing 
with these offences as if they had been 
committed by a free man! Delay in visit- 
ing an offence with punishment is, no 
doubt, undesirable, but there would be no 
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for some years, and, under this Bill. they 


more delay, and perhaps less delay, in | 


bringing the matter before a court of 


summary jurisdiction than in bringing it | ® ¢ , : 
| point more, and that is the question 


before the court composed of visiting 


justices, who could not easily be | 
brought together. Delay in visiting | 


an offence with punishment is unde- 
sirable no doubt, but there is no 
more delay in bringing the 
before a court of summary jurisdiction 
than in bringing it before the 
composed of visiting justices, who could 
easily be brought together for the pur- 
pose ; so much so that the right honour- 
able Gentleman has promised to take into 
consideration the calling in of a stipen- 
diary. As regards questions of delay 
there is no distinction whatsoever be 
tween one case and the other. There is 
a very great distinction between the court 
of visiting justices, constituted as my 
right honourable Friend opposite consti- 
tuted them, and a court of summary juris- 
diction, where the prisoner has all the 
powers and rights which the Summary 
Jurisdiction Act gives to the accused 
person of being represented by counsel 
or solicitor, and of summoning witnesses 


on his own behalf. Those powers are 
essential under English law in the ad- 


ministration of justice, and are even 
more necessary in the administration of 
justice by a court of summary jurisdic 


matter | 
| open! 
court | 
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tion. But none of these powers would 
exist in this tribunal. Therefore, if it is 
admitted, as I think it is admitted, that 
a judicial inquiry, if possible, should take 
place in all these cases, you have to 
choose between a fully-equipped tribunal 
which would do full justice to the 
accused prisoner and this truncated and 
mutilated tribunal without the powers of 
a court of summary jurisdiction. One 


which has been so rightly urged upon the 
House by my right honourable Friend 
the Member for Wolverhampton, and 
that is the question of publicity. But 
why should a tribunal of this kind be 
It may not be convenient in 
many cases to remove the prisoner from 
the gaol, but a room in the gaol could 
be set apart for the purpose of the in- 
quiry, and the representatives of the 
Press admitted. There is not the 
slightest difficulty in the way. In this 
way would be admitted the light of day, 
which public opinion increasingly de- 
mands to be brought to bear on the 
administration of corporal punishment. 
Sir, I thought it only right to lay these 
considerations before the House. I do 
not think that if I had to choose between 
the honourable and learned Gentleman’s 
clause and the proposal of the Home 
Secretary, I should certainly vote for the 
former. 


Motion made and (Question put— 
“That the clause be read a second time.” 


The House divided :—Aves 103; Noes 
182.—(Division List No. 171.) 


AYES. 


Allan, W. (Gateshead) 
Allen, W. (Newc.-under-L.) 
Allison, Robert Andrew 
Ashton, Thomas Gair 
Asquith, Rt. Hon. H. H. 
Baker, Sir John 

Bayley, T. (Derbyshire) 
Billson, Alfred 

Birrell, Augustine 

Bolton, Thomas D. 

Brigg, John 

Brunner, Sir John T. 
Bryce, Rt. Hon. James 
Buchanan, Thomas Ryburn 
Burns, John 

Burt, Thomas 

Buxton, Sydney Charles 
Caldwell, James 

Cameron, R. (Durham) 


Mr. Asquith. 


Carvill, Patrick G. H. 
Cawley, Frederick 
Channing, Francis Allston 
Clough, Walter Owen 
Colville, John 

Courtney, Rt. Hon. L. H. 
Daly, James 

Davitt, Michael 

Dilke, Rt. Hon. Sir Charles 
Dillon, John 

Doogan, P. C. 

Dunn, Sir William 

Flower, Ernest 

Fowler, Rt. Hon. Sir Henry 
Gladstone, Rt. Hon. H 
Goddard, Daniel Ford 
Hayne, Rt. Hon. C. Seale- 
Healy, Maurice (Cork) 
Hedderwick, Thomas C. H. 


Hogan, James Francis 
Holburn, J. G. 

Holden, Sir Angus 
Horniman, Frederick John 
Hutton, A. E. (Morley) 
Jacoby, James Alfred 
Jones, W. (Carnarvonshire) 
Kearlevy, Hudson E. 
Kilbride, Denis 

Kinloch, Sir John G. S. 
Lawson, Sir W. (Cumberland) 
Leuty, Thomas Richmond 
Lewis, John Herbert 
Lloyd-George, David 
Logan, John William 
Lough, Thomas 

Luttrell, Hugh Fownes 
Macaleese, Daniel 
MacNeill, John Gordon S. 
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McArthur, W. (Cornwall) 
McEwan, William 
M‘Ghee, Richard 
Maddison, Fred. 

Maden, John Henry 
Molloy, Bernard Charles 
Monk, Charles James 
Morley, C. (Breconshire) 
Morrell, George Herbert 
Norton, Captain Cecil W. 
O'Connor, T. P. (Liverpool) 
Owen, Thomas 

Paulton, James Mellor 
Pickard, Benjamin 
Pickersgill, Kdward Hare 
Power, Patrick Joseph 
Price, Robert John 


Acland-Hood, Capt. Sir A. F. 
Allhusen, Augustus H. E. 
Allsopp, Hon. George 

Arrol, Sir William 

Atkinson, Rt. Hon. John 
Austin, Sir John (Yorkshire) 
Bagot, Captain J. FitzRoy 
Bailey, James (Walworth) 
Baldwin, Alfred 





Balfour, Rt. Hon. A.J. (Manc’r) | 


Banbury, Frederick G. 
Bartley, George C. T. 
Barton, Dunbar Plunket 
Bathurst, Hon. Allen B. 


Beach, Rt. Hn.SirM.H.(Brist’!) | 


Beach, W. W. B. (Hants) 
Beckett, Ernest William 
Bentinck, Lord Henry C. 
Bhownaggree, Sir M. M. 
Bill, Charles 

Blundell, Colonel Henry 
Bousfield, William Robert 
Bowles, T. G. (King’s Lynn) 
Brodrick, Rt. Hon. St. John 
Brookfield, A. Montagu 
Cavendish, R. F. (N. Lancs) 
Cavendish, V.C.W. (Derbysh.) 
Cecil, Evelyn (Hertford, E.) 
Cecil, Lord H. (Greenwich) 
Chaloner, Captain R. G. W. 
Chamberlain, Rt.Hn.J. (Birm.) 
Chamberlain, J. A. (Worc’r) 
Chaplin, Rt. Hon. Henry 
Charrington, Spencer : 
Clare, Octavius Leigh 
Cochrane, Hon. T. H. A. E. 
Coghill, Douglas Harry 
Collings, Rt. Hon. Jesse 
Colomb, Sir John C. R. 
Colston, C. E. H. A. 
Cornwallis. Fiennes 8S. W. 
Cotton-Jodrell, Col. E. T. D. 
Cox, Robert 

Cranborne, Viscount 

Cross, H. 8S. (Bolton) 
Cubitt, Hon. Henry 

Curzon, RtHnGN(Lanc.S.W.) 
Curzon, Viscount (Bucks) 
Dane, Richard M. 

Denny, Colonel 
Dixon-Hartland, Sir F. D. 
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Reckitt, Harold James 
Redmond, William (Clare) 
Reid, Sir Robert T. 
Rickett, J. Compton 
Roberts, John B. (Eifion) 
Roberts, J. H. (Denbighsh.) 
Robson, William Snowdon 
Roche, Hon. J. (East Kerry) 
Schwann, Charles E. 
Scoble, Sir Andrew Richard 
Shaw, Charles E. (Stafford) 
Shaw, Thomas (Hawick B.) 
Sinclair, Capt. J. (Forfarsh.) 
Smith, Samuel (Flint) 
Souttar, Robinson 

Spicer, Albert 

Sullivan, D. (Westmeath) 


NOES. 


Dorington, Sir John E. 
Douglas, Rt. Hon. A. Akers- 
Drage, Geoffrey 

Duncombe, Hon. Hubert V. 
Dyke, Rt. Hon. Sir W. H. 
Fellowes, Hon. Ailwyn E. 
Fergusson, RtHnSirJ.(Manch.) 
Finch, George H. 

Finlay, Sir Robert B. 
Fisher, William Hayes 
FitzGerald, Sir R. Penrose- 
Flannery, Fortescue 
Fletcher, Sir Henry 

Foster, Harry 8. (Suffolk) 
Fry, Lewis 

Galloway, William Johnson 
Garfit, William 

Gedge, Sydney 

Gibbons, J. Lloyd 

Godson, Sir Augustus F. 
Goldsworthy, Major-General 
Gordon, Hon. John Edward 
Gorst, Rt. Hon. Sir John E. 
Goschen,Rt Hn.G.J.(St.Geo’s) 
Goschen, G. J. (Sussex) 
Goulding, Edward Alfred 
Green, W. D. (Wednesbury) 
Gull, Sir Cameron 

Halsey, Thomas Frederick 
Hamilton, Rt. Hon. Lord G. 
Hanbury, Rt. Hon. R. W. 
Hardy, Laurence 

Hatch, Ernest Frederick G. 
Heath, James 

Heaton, John Henniker 
Hickman, Sir Alfred 

Hill, Rt. Hn. Lord A. (Down) 
Hill, Sir E. S. (Bristol) 
Hoare, E. B. (Hampstead) 
Hoare, Samuel (Norwich) 
Holland, Hon. Lionel R. 
Houldsworth, Sir W. :4. 
Howell, William Tudor 
Howorth, Sir Henry Hoyle 
Hozier, Hon. James HA. C. 
Hutchinson, Capt.G.W.Grice- 
Johnston, William (Belfast) 
Jolliffe, Hon. H. George 
Kennaway, Rt. Hn. Sir J. H. 
Kenyon, James 
Kenyon-Slaney, Col. W. 
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Tennant, Harold John 
Thomas, A. (Glamorgan, E.) 
Thomas, D. A. (Merthyr) 
Tully, Jasper 

Wallace, Robert (Perth) 
Walton, J. L. (Leeds, 8.) 
Walton, Joseph (Barnsley) 
Wayman, Thomas 
Wedderburn, Sir William 
Whittaker, Thomas Palmer 
Williams, J. C. (Notts) 
Wilson, John (Govan) 
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TELLERS FOR THE AYES— 
Mr. H. D. Greene and Mr. 
Haldane. 


Knowles, Lees 
LawrenceSirEDurning-(Corn.) 
Lawson, John G. (Yorks) 
Lecky, Rt. Hon. W. E. H. 
Lees, Sir E. (Birkenhead) 
Legh, Hon. T. W. (Lancs) 
Llewellyn, E. H. (Somerset) 
Llewelyn, SirDillwyn-(Sw’ns’a) 
Long, Col. C. W. (Evesham) 
Long, Rt. Hon. W. (Liverp’l) 
Lopes, Henry Yarde Buller 
Loyd, Archie Kirkman 
Lucas-Shadwell, William 
Lyttelton, Hon. Alfred 
Macartney, W. G. Ellison 
Maclure, Sir John William 
McArthur, C. (Liverpool) 
McIver, Sir Lewis 
McKillop, James 

Malcolm, Ian 

Milbank, Sir Powlett C. J. 
Milton, Viscount 

Monckton, Edward Y. 
Montagu, Hon. J. S. (Hants) 
Moon, Edward R. P. 

More, Robert Jasper 
Morgan, Hn. F. (Monm’thsh.) 
Morton, A. H. A. (Deptford) 
Mount, William George 
Muntz, Philip A. 

Murray, Rt. Hn. A. G. (Bute) 
Murray, Colonel W. (Bath) 
Nicholson, William Graham 
Phillpotts, Captain Arthur 
Pierpoint, Robert 

Plunkett, Rt. Hon. H. C. 
Powell, Sir Francis Sharp 
Pretyman, Ernest George 
Priestley, Sir W. O. (Edin.) 
Pryce-Jones, Edward 
Purvis, Robert 

Quilter, Sir Cuthbert 

Ridley, Rt. Hon. Sir M. W. 
Ritchie, Rt. Hon. C. T. 
Robertson, H. (Hackney) 
Royds, Clement Molyneux 
Russell, Gen. F. S. (Chelt’m) 
Russell, T. W. (Tyrone) 
Samuel, H. S. (Limehouse) 
Scott, Sir S. (Marylebone,W.) 
Seely, Charles Hilton 
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Sharpe, William E. T. 
Sidebotham, J. W. (Cheshire) 


Stanley, Lord (Lancs) 
Stanley, H. M. (Lambeth) 
Stewart, Sir M. J. M‘T. 
Stone, Sir Benjamin 
Sutherland, Sir Thomas 
Talbot, Lord E. (Chichester) 
Talbot,RtHn J.G.(Oxf'dUny.) | 
Thorburn, Walter 


Whiteley, G. 


Amendment proposed— 


“Page 2, after clause 5, insert the following 
clause— 

“*Where a person is undergoing a sentence 
for treason felony or high treason, he shall be 
allowed to associate, while at work and exer- 
cise, with prisoners convicted for similar 
offences. Such prisoner shall likewise have the 
option of wearing his own dress, and shall 
a while observing prison rules, be allowed 
to write and receive letters, and to receive a 
visit from relatives or friends, at least once 
each month while his imprisonment continues.’ ” 
—(Mr. Davitt.) 


*Mr. DAVITT (Mayo, S.): This 
Amendment is substantially the same 
as that which I had on the 
when the Bill was before the Grand Com- 
mittee on Law, and although my Amend- 
ment was rejected by a large majority, 
I trust that I am justified in bringing 
the same question before a larger tri- 
bunal like that of this House, in the hope 


that it will reverse the judgment arrived | 


at by that Committee. I trust that the 
very moderation of the Amendment which 
I ask the House now to consider will 
be one of its strongest recommenda- 
tions to the acceptance of the House. 
Now, what is it that is asked for in this 
Amendment ? 
that is contrary to the spirit of this Bill 


or to the rules at present obtaining in | 


Take, for | 


the prisons of this country. 
instance, the small boon of association 


between prisoners undergoing penal ser- | 


vitude for treason felony. This associa- 


tion of prisoners is already given to | 


star criminals in all convict prisons; 
for _ instance, murderers, forgers, 
thieves, and all kinds of characters 


who are convicted for the _ first 


time are privileged to be associated to- 
gether. Therefore I am only asking for 
men convicted of political crimes a privi- 
lege similar to that which is already 
extended to the class of criminals to 
whom I have already referred. 


What, 
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Thornton, Percy M. 
Tollemache, Henry James 
Sinclair, Louis (Romford) | Tomlinson, W. E. Murray 

, Tritton, Charles Ernest 
Valentia, Viscount 
Wallace, Robert (Edin.) 
Warr, Augustus Frederick 
Webster, Sir R. E. (I. of W.) 
Wentworth, B. C. Vernon- 


Williams, Col. 


Paper | 


Why, absvlutely nothing | 
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Williams, J. Powell (Birm.) 
| Wilson, John (Falkirk) 

| Wilson, J. W. (Wore’sh., N.) 
| Wodehouse, E. R. (Bath) 

| Wortley, Rt. Hn.C. B. Stuart- 
| Wyndham, George 
Yerburgh, Robert A. 

| 


TELLERS FOR THE Nogs— 
Sir William Walrond and 
Mr. Anstruther. 


(Stockport) 
R. (Dorset) 


|then, is the object of the Home Secre- 
| tary in denying this small concession to 
|prisoners found guilty of _ political 
| offences? There can only be one answer 
|to this question, and that answer is 
| this: that the present law of this coun- 
| try is wishful to treat political foes who 
are Irishmen with a spirit of vindictive- 
ness and retaliation unparalleled in any 
country with which I am acquainted. 
You are capable, as is evidenced in this 
Bill, of humane feelings towards the 
burglar, who may do violence in the pro- 
fession of robbery, and this very Mea- 
sure, as I have said, is evidence that you 
are in your general prison system not 
| wishful to be too harsh to the common 
enemies of society; but when you are 
asked to allow a few imprisoned Irish 
enemies of this country, and of this 
| country’s rule in Ireland, not to undergo 
the refined punishment of penal servi- 
tude, it is too much for your humanity, 
and you demand your pound of flesh, in 
the form of a penal chastisement, which 
is without parallel in the records of any 
other civilised nation. Now, Sir, the next 
| proposal of my Amendment is that poli- 
| tical offenders may have the option of 


wearing their own dress while working 
out their sentences. Well, now, Sir, ] 
venture to humbly suggest to the House 
that this is not a very extravagant 
demand; in fact, it is permissible in 
the case of imprisoned debtors, for in- 
stance, and persons convicted for sedi- 
tious libel, who are not compelled, undes 
your law, to wear your prison dress. 
Therefore I am not making, even in this 
respect, any extreme demand, or one 
which is out of sympathy with the law 
as it stands at the present time. I am 
only asking that prisoners who are sen- 
tenced for these offences may be exempt 
from wearing the badge of infamy and 
shame. Well, Mr. Speaker, I am very 
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reluctant to import into a discussion of 
this kind anything relating to my own 
personal experience, but I will respect- 
fully ask the House, what good does it 
do to the State, or what service does it 
render to your law, to inflict this need- 
less piece of mental torture upon _poli- 
tical prisoners? Does it reform a pri- 
soner, and is it calculated to instil loyal 
sentiments into his mind? I can speak 
from some experience upon that point, 
and I need not ask the House whether 
that experience has made me more loyal 
towards your rule in Ireland. I venture 
to say that it has not. Well, Sir, the 
last proposal of my Amendment is that 
letters and visits shall be permissible 
once 2 month, under the observance of 
prison rules, while a_ treason-felony 
prisoner is undergoing his sentence. 
Here, again, I claim nothing for this class 
of offence which is contrary to the powers 
conferred upon governors at all prisons 
under the present prison law. Any 
governor of a prison may grant a special 
letter or a visit to a well-conducted 
prisoner. Noone will find fault with the 
giving of this discretionary power to the 
governors of your prisons. I think it will 
be admitted that the more you allow 
these reformative influences to operate 
on a prisoner by his relationship with his 
friends outside, the more you allow 
these influences to work upon a prisoner 
inside the walls of your gaols, the better 
chance you have of seeing that prisoner 
come out a reformed member of society. 
Well, I only ask that what is now ieft 
to the discretion of prison officials in 
dealing with ordinary criminals shall be 
a matter of right in the case of «# 
political offender while he observes the 
general prison rules. Prejudice 
more likely to influence a _ prison 
governor in the case of an _ Irish 
prisoner undergoing sentence for 
treason-felony than in that of a 
prisoner not tainted with a political crime. 
I may be met from the opposite side by 
an objection to this statement of mine 
that there is no such prejudice, or is 
likely to be, in the minds of your prison 
officials. But upon this point I must 
be allowed to give my own experience, 
and I will do so in this connection. I 
was deprived for seven years and seven 
months, while undergoing all the rigours 
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of penal servitude, under the present 
rules, of the privilege of receiving a 
visit from a single friend. Now, it would 
not have taken place had I been sent to 
prison for one of the ordinary crimes 
with which we are familiar in society. 
A burglar, a murderer, a thief of the 
commonest kind, a garrotter, a man who 
outrages a child, a man who commits an 
unnameable crime—these are not de- 
prived of this privilege so long as they 
conform to the prison laws. I say, as a 
political prisoner, that I was denied that 
privilege, and that is why I ask the House 
to agree to this Amendment of mine, 
which proposes that this small privilege 


of receiving visits monthly from 
friends shall be conceded to these 
prisoners. In conclusion, I again 


say that the very moderation of these 
proposals in this Amendment ought to 
make you accept it. I am aware thai, 
under the law of treason-felony, a 
prisoner convicted on trial has to undergo 
the terrible ordeal of penal servitude, and 
on that account I am limited in the scope 
of my Amendment. I only ask for what 
can be conceded in these cases on the 
lines of what is now actually granted to 
governors, who have discretionary power 
in the case of ordinary criminals. I trust, 
therefore, that my Amendment will be 
accepted by the House. I need not 
dwell, Mr. Speaker, upon the example of 
other countries in their treatment of 
political offenders. It is well known, 
and it has been stated in this House 
again and again when we were discussing 
this question, that this country stands 
absolutely alone amidst civilised nations 
in the vindictive character of its treat- 
ment of political prisoners. Russia is 
often referred to in contrast with the 
boasted constitutional liberties of Great 


Britain. Well, no matter how much you 
may differ with Russian government 
and Russian diplomacy, you will find 
that in the treatment of political 
offenders Russia is far more 


humane, far more forbearing, and far 
more considerate than you are jn 
England. I will just give one quotation 
dealing with this before I sit down, and 
I trust that the picture which it will 
present to the House of how an autocracy 
deals with political offenders will induce 
this House to favourably consider this 
very small proposal of mine. Mr. de 
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Windt, in his impressions of a visit to 
Siberian prisons, tells how he found some 
Nihilist prisoners were treated. He 
says, in one instance he found— 


“One of the ringleaders of the Yakoutzk 
prison mutiny in 1889. I found this man in 
a large, well-lighted cell, amply supplied with 
writing materials and with parcels of recently 
published books in French, German, English, 
and Russian. This man, who is one of the 
most desperate in Akatui, said to me, ‘The 
governor is a very just and good man,’ and 
added that ‘he had nothing to complain of.’ 
His wife lives in the village, and is permitted 
to see him alone once a week for an hour, or 
if the man is in the hospital twice a week. 
Khatchwrikin, a life prisoner for attempting 
to assassinate the Governor General of Hasan. 
—This man, who was in chains, being refrac- 
tory, was in a large cell with three others 
engaged in chemical experiments and_book- 
binding. Slavinsky, a life prisoner, arrested 
in Berlin, handed over to the Russian Govern- 
ment for political propaganda.—This man was 
one of the Nihilist international ‘ centres,’ and 
was implicated in nearly all the recent explo- 
sions. Slavinsky was living in a good cell, 
well supplied with books, a parcel of which 
containing some works published in 1894 
arrived for him on the day I visited him, and 
had his own medicine chests.” 


Well, I would like to know what would 
be the answer of the Home Secretary if 
I proposed that the few political 
prisoaers remaining in the prisons of 
this cvuntry should be treated in the 


same way in which these Nihilist 
prisoners are being treated by the 
Government of Russia in Siberia. All 1 


would say, in conclusion, is that I trust 
for the honour of your own country and 
your own law you will accept this very 
moderate proposal of mine, and place it 
on record that you have abandoned at 
least the vindictive ‘spirit which you 
have pursued up to vhe present time 
with regard to your political prisoners. 


*THe SECRETARY or STATE ror 
tHE HOME DEPARTMENT (Sir M. W. 
Ruwiey, Lancashire, Blackpool) : The pro- 
posal which the honourable Member has 
moved is similar to the one which he 
moved before the Grand Committee, and 
I explained to him then why it was 
impossible for the Government to accept 
it. The proposal of the honourable 
Gentleman is that, when a man has been 
sentenced to penal servitude according 
to the law of this country for high 
treason, or for treason felony, there 


should be a discrimination made between 
Mr. Davitt. 
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him and persons who are sent to penal 
servitude for other crimes. 


. 
*Mr. DAVITT: You make a discrimina- 
tion now in the case of State prisoners, 


*THe SECRETARY or STATE ror 
tHE HOME DEPARTMENT: Such a dis- 
crimination does not exist in the present 
law. 


*Mr. DAVITT: But State prisoners do 
not associate with the ordinary criminal. 


*Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
THE HOME DEPARTMENT: The 
honourable Gentleman asks that, in the 
case of penal-servitude prisoners, there 
should be a discrimination in favour of 
a particular class of prisoner. Now, 1 
do not know that there is anybody in 
this House who is prepared to define 
what a political prisoner is. But, how- 
ever that may be, I say that if at the 
present time any political prisoner is 
sentenced to imprisonment, and not to 
penal servitude, he can be adjudged to 
be an offender of the first, or the second, 
or the third class, and he can be spe- 
cially treated. This Bill is not intended 
to alter the criminal law, and never was 
intended, and whatever sympathy we may 
have for political prisoners who have not 
been committed for crimes which we 
might call disgraceful, still, it is quite 
impossible in this Bill to accept a clause 
which would have the effect which I have 
described. 


Mr. T. P. O'CONNOR (Liverpool, 
Scotland): I am very much disappointed 
at the answer given by the Home Secre 
tary in answer to the Amendment of my 
honourable Friend. Now, I think he 
practically admitted the main objects of 
this Amendment by the answer he has 
just given to my honourable and learned 
Friend opposite with regard to State crimi- 
nal class, which shows that it is possible 
to make a discrimination between one 
class of prisoners and the other; and if 
that be possible, it will be equally 
possible to make a distinction between 
the political offender and the other 
offenders. The second objection of the 
right honourable Gentleman is, “how 
can you define a political offence!” Well, 
the definition is this: if a prisoner be 
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tried and convicted of treason-felony he 
is a political prisoner. What simpler 
answer can there be given to an objeo 
tion like that? If you try him for 
treason you try him for a political 
offence, and you convict him of a political 
offence, and he is a political offender ; 
why, the very nature of the charge which 
you bring against him gives the right 
honourable Gentleman that definition 
which—I was almost going to say he 
professes is so difficult to arrive at. Look 
at these men who are in gaol still. They 
were charged with a political offence, 
whereas they ought to have been tried 
under the Explosives Act. They were 
not tried under the Explosives Act, but 
they were tried under the Treason 
Felony Act, and as political offenders and 
not as ordinary offenders. I can scarcely 
restrain myself from speaking as strongly 
as I should wish to upon this treatment 
of political offenders. I believe, if it 
could be brought home to the knowledge 
and to the conscience of the people of 
this country how these political offenders 
have been treated, that there is not one 
of them with any humanity in his breast 
that would not vote in favour of the 
Amendment of my honourable Friend. 
Why, Sir, what is the history of the 
treatment of the Irish political offenders? 
I could give case after case in which the 
Trish political offender has not been 
released until his body, and until his 
mind were broken down, and I could give 
ase after case in which the Irish politi- 
cal offender has died or has committed 
suicide, even a few months, or within a 
year or two after his release from prison. 
How many Members of this House have 
read the reports of Dr. Macdonald with 
regard to the Irish political offenders of 
1867. Dr. Macdonald was then a 
medical man in one of the convict prisons 
in Dublin, and he examined the cases of 
several of the Irish political offenders 
who were serving penal servitude. He 
found over and over again traces of 
coming insanity in these men, and he 
reported these cases to the governor of 
the day, but his reports were disregarded, 
and the result was that man after man 
went into the lunatic asylum or com- 
mitted suicide. Now, I call that a very 
shameful record with regard to this ques- 
tion. Take the case within the know- 
ledge of every Member of this House— 
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the case of the Whiteheads, the poor, 
unfortunate wretches, who were not 
released from prison until their minds 
were entirely destroyed, and they are at 
this moment inmates of a lunatic asylum 
in America. I say it is almost cruel to 
release men after they have got into 
that state. It should be set out plainly 
what moral and physical wrecks these 
men have become. Some derision was 
thrown upon me because of an observar 
tion I made in some remarks on this 
Bill. My observation was—and a similar 
observation was made by my honourable 
Friend to-night—that the treatment of 
political prisoners in Russia was better 
by far than their treatment in England. 
I could not help marking that some 
honourable Gentlemen smiled and 
scorned when that observation was made, 
but it happens to be true. I do not 
know how many Gentlemen on the 
opposite side have read the recent litera- 
ture upon Russian political prisoner 
treatment. I have read nearly every 
word of it. I read in the remarkable 
work, “Sidelights of Siberia,” written 
by a getleman whom I should take to be 
certainly an unpicturesque Scotchman. 
This Scotchman was particularly a matter 
of fact writer. He goes into the prisons 
there, and he sees the political prisoners. 
He finds that men convicted, not merely 
of political crimes, but of political crimes 
with violence in its most extreme form, 
are liberally treated. One case he gave 
was a political crime accompanied by 
dynamite. In another case political 
crime accompanied by assassination with 
the dagger or pistol. He gives case 
after case of these men who, instead of 
being kept in gaol until they are physi- 
cal and mental wrecks as Irish political 
prisoners have been, were allowed, after 
a certain length of time, to take small 
situations under Government. The 
writer got to one of the towns in Siberia, 
which, by the way, is not the terrible 
place which it has been described as 
being. One of these towns in Siberia was 
possessed of a museum, kept by an 
extremely intelligent man. This man 
was one of a group of Russian students, 
who had gone out one evening with one 
of their number who was suspected of 
being a spy. They were five when they 
took that walk; they were four after- 
wards, because the spy had _ beep 
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assassinated. This curator was one ot 
those who had assisted in that assassina- 
tion. What happened? The present 
Czar of Russia, during his tour through 
Siberia, found himself in this very town 
and in this very museum, around which 
he had been conducted by the curator ; 
and, after having seen everything, he 
warmly shook him by the hand, although 
he knew (he was Czarewitch at the time) 
that this man had been convicted of a 
political crime—the crime of assassina- 
tion. I do not, of course, suggest that 
the Home Secretary should go round 
shaking hands with assassination. I only 
give this as an example of the truth of 
what I say, that the treatment of politi- 
cal prisoners by Russia is much more 
humane, and more benign than the treat- 
ment of our political prisoners is. I 
could give example after example as to 
that being perfectly true, and it is a 
curious fact that after I had made the 
above statement some time ago, which 
was so scorned and derided by some 
honourable Gentlemen as a wild effort of 
the imagination, a Russian who 
happened to be a refugee over here 
wrote an article to the same effect in a 
paper published in the interests of what 
I may call the Russian political people 
living in England. But what is the 
difference between a Russian who has 


been guilty of a political offence 
and an  TIrishman? The former 
becomes the honoured guest in the 


drawing rooms of the “Leo Hunters” of 
the London season. They become the 
subject of encomiums and leading articles, 
even in the virtuous Zimes. They were 
the honoured speakers on some political 
platforms in this country. In fact, that 
distinction between political and ordi- 
nary crime which the ingenious Home 
Secretary is unable to make with regard 
to Irishmen is made with regard to 
every other political offender of every 
other nationality. The distinction is 
made, I suppose, because these political 
refuges who come over here conspire to 
fight against other dynasties, and the 
Irish political offender fights against 
English interests. I have taken up 
Russia as a shocking example. I will 
not offend and insult the people of 
France and the rulers of France by com- 
.paring their treatment of political 


offenders with the English treatment. 
Mr. T. P. O'Connor. 
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In the days of the Third Empire whut 
took place? I am old enough to remem- 
ber the diatribes which used to be 
written in English newspapers with 
regard to what took place in France 
then. We were represented as possess- 
ing a free Parliament to preserve the 
rights and liberties of the subject under 
the egis of representative institutions, 
France had no Parliament and no inde 
pendent Minister; demoralisation and 
corruption were rampant in the State, 
Even the gaiety of the boulevards was 
put down by these papers as proof of 
the rottenness that’ existed and must 
result from political corruption; and 
yet all the time that these diatribes were 
being written—all the time that the 
enemies of the Empire were attacking 
with every weapon of political warfare, 
and the Sovereign with every form of 
opprobrium and personal calumny—the 
English Government were sending Irish 
political prisoners to gaol and to penal 
servitude to herd with the burglar, the 
murderer, and the garrotter. But how 
different is the treatment that France 
gives to political offenders. Why I some- 
times almost envied the position of M. 
Rochefort after one of his terms of 
imprisonment. He had the advantage 
of living in Paris; he was allowed to 
write all his articles, though perhaps 
other people may not think that so great 
an advantage; he was able to receive his 
friends, and to order his meals from a 
restaurant ; and, like most gentlemen of 
strong views, he had a very delicate 
appetite, and ordered them from the 
best restaurant in the neighbourhood. 
And all these things were taking place 
under that vile, tyrannical, and demora- 
lised despotism, while at the same time 
we were driving Irish political offenders 
to the lunatic asylums. The most shame- 
ful chapter in the relations between Eng- 
land and Ireland is the treatment of 
political offenders. I have only one objec- 
tion to make to the Amendment of my 
honourable Friend ; it does not go half 
far enough. What does it ask? That 
these political prisoners should be freed 
from association with the burglar, the 
murderer, and the garrotter; that they 
should be allowed to communicate with 
their friends a certain limited number 
of times. This present prevention. and 
interruption of communication between 
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even an ordinary prisoner and his friends 
and his relatives is a great blot on our 
prison system, but what is to be said 
of it when it is applied to the political 
offender? I should like every Member 
to read these letters which have recently 
been published relating those terribie 
facts concerning prison life which so 
startled us—letters which should be read 
altogether apart from any consideration 
of the character of the person who wrote 
them. But I commend this one state 
ment to the attention of every reason- 
able and humane man, that the very 
best protection against that demoralisa- 
tion, that brutalising, that hardening 
which takes place in so many prisoners 
is that healthy communication between 
the prisoner in the solitude of his cell 
and his wife and children and relatives, 
who still cling to him in his hour of 
degradation and punishment. I say that 
every one of these prisoners should be 
allowed to communicate with his rela- 
tives freely and frequently. But if that 
is so in the case of the ordinary offender, 
still more should it be the case with 
regard to the political offender, who, in 
frequent cases, has got into prison not 
by the smallness but by the greatness of 
his life. 


Mr. FLOWER: I hope that the 
House will not, in considering this 
question, be influenced by the fact that 
at the present time all these prisoners 
who are undergoing sentences for treason- 
felony come from Ireland. This is not 
a political question. To my mind, it is 
a question of far higher importance than 
that. It is a question which goes to the 
root of the whole prison system. The 
honourable Gentleman the Member for 
the Scotland Division of Liverpool has 
stated with absolute accuracy the fact 
that in no country in Europe are politi- 
cal prisoners treated with the same 
severity as they are in this country. 
That, of course, is not only so as regards 
political prisoners, because anyone who 
has taken the trouble to ascertain the 
real facts knows perfectly well that, as 
regards ordinary prisoners, our system is 
the most severe in the world. That 
severity to ordinary prisoners must be 
defended, if it can be defended at all, 
upon one of two grounds. That it is 
reformatory or that it is deterrent. But 
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you cannot apply either of those two 
reasons in defence of the severities 
inflicted upon treason-felony prisoners. 
You do not convert a man from his 
political ways by bringing to bear upon 
him the severities of prison discipline ; 
nor do you prevent others from follow- 
ing that man’s lead in political thought 
by dangling before them the martyr’s 
crown. It is not in that way that con- 
verts are made. It is upon these 
grounds that I sincerely hope that now, 
or in the near future, a more humane, 
a more enlightened system will prevail in 
this country with regard to the treat 
ment of political offenders, and that 
those who, from a mistaken love of an 
idea, through love of their country, have 
been driven into the commission of 
crime. will not be forced to endure the 
humiliations, disgraces, and degrada 
tions which are, of course, with perfect 
propriety the fate of those who 
wantonly and deliberately, for their 
own personal ends, for the gratifica- 
tion of their lust, or for the en- 
joyment of some game of chance, 
make a breach of the laws. The honour- 
able Member for the Scotland Division 
referred to the advantage that would 
accrue to prisoners if the Amendment 
were carried, and they were allowed re 
stricted communication by means of 
letters with their friends and relatives. 
That argument, of course, would apply 
to all prisoners, but surely it applies 
with special force, and with added argu- 
ment, to the case of those prisoners who 
have all their lives been accustomed to 
intellectual intercourse, and who naturally 
feel the severities of its total depriva 
tion. This Amendment will not be car- 
ried, but if it is forced to a Division, I, 
holding the strong views I do on the 
subject, believing, as I do, that, instead 
of being behind other nations in these 
matters, Great Britain ought to lead the 
way, will support it. 


Mr. W. REDMOND: The speech 
which the honourable Gentleman has 
just delivered will, I am sure, be received 
with great appreciation and gratitude by 
Irish Members on this side of the House, 
It is extremely encouraging and grati- 
fying to find a Gentleman on the other 
side of the House who not only holds 
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those views, but has the courage to ex- 
press them in the way that the honour- 
able Gentleman has done. I desire to 
say, in supporting this Amendment, that, 
in the interests of the Government, and 
those who desire to turn people from 
committing crimes or practices which 
may bring them to prison, this Amend- 
ment ought to be adopted. After all, 
what is the great punishment of im- 
prisonment? It is the deprivation of 
liberty which every prisoner must feel as 
his greatest punishment ; and as long as 
you deprive them of liberty, and cut 
them off from the outside world, you 
have inflicted the most deterrent punish- 
ment that it is possible, in my opinion, 
to inflict. But when, in addition to de- 
priving them of their liberty, you insist 
upon having small marks of degradation 
placed upon them, you do not deter, you 
simply irritate. By way of illustration, i 
may just briefly tell the House what took 
place in my own case, although not a 
treason-felony prisoner, as the phrase 
goes. I was sentenced to be imprisoned 
for three months. My punishment was, 
of course, the deprivation of my liberty 
for three months. It was not alleged 
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that I had committed any ordinary 
crime. It was not a political crime in 
the sense in which treason-felony 


prisoners are convicted of crime. It was 
an offence, so called, arising out of public 
agitation in the country. What I felt 
most was, of course, the three months’ 
deprivation of my liberty ; but, in addi- 
tion to that, which was really a con- 
siderable punishment in its way to me 
at the time, all sorts of small attempts 
to degrade me were made—such attempts 
as could not be made if the Amendment 
of the honourable Member for Mayo was 
carried. I will give one instance—I was 
not allowed to exercise by myself. Why 
should not a treason-felony prisoner be 
allowed to take exercise by himself? I 
think that is a perfectly reasonable re- 
quest. When I was in prison there were 
others there who had been convicted in 
the same way as myself, and of the same 
offence, but it was insisted that I should 
exercise and associate with all the ordi- 
nary prisoners in gaol—men convicted 
of robbery, and of every kind of disgrace- 
ful proceeding. That was not a matter 
which I felt by way of severe punish- 
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ment, but I do think it was an extremely 
degrading position to put a person of 
my standing—a representative of the 
people—in, and I refused to do so, with 
the result that I had three days’ bread 
and water and solitary confinement ; and 
I think, if the honourable Gentlemen 
opposite had the same punishment for 
the same offence they might be of the 
same opinion as myself. But is it con- 
tended that the attempt to impose these 
degrading things upon me had the 
slightest influence of a deterrent charac- 
ter? Certainly not. In the same way 
with regard to their prison dress; does 
any person imagine that treason-felony 
prisoners, or persons convicted of the 
ordinary offences under the Coercion 
Act, are rendered more likely to avoid 
the occurrences which led to the im- 
prisonment by being forced to give up 
their own clothes and arraying themselves 
in a more or less uncleanly character 
some time in the past. To treat a man 
convicted of treason-felony, or imprisoned 
for public agitation, in the same way as 
those who have been convicted of an 
ordinary crime, is to defeat the very 
object which we must suppose the 
Government has in view, and instead of 
being an additional punishment, it is 
really a source of additional irritation by 
degrading a man—it simply increases 
whatever feeling he may have‘ against 
the Government of the day. The Home 
Secretary, in the speech which he made 
in reply to the honourable Member for 
Mayo, did not speak as if he felt that he 
himself was quite convinced upon this 
point, and I think, if the truth were 
known, there are other Members of this 
House who are prepared to say that for 
treason-felony prisoners the punishment 
of imprisonment is quite sufficient in 
itself, without the addition of all these 
irritating small attempts to degrade 
people so convicted. The right honour- 
able Gentleman the Home Secretary said 
that he did not know practically what 
a political prisoner is. The honourable 
Member for the Scotland Division of 
Liverpool answered that by pointing, as 
the Amendment itself does, to those 
prisoners who have been convicted under 
an Act specially passed by this House to 
deal with political offences, and with men 
engaged in insurrectionary or revolu- 
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tionary movements in Ireland. I think 
the Amendment is a most reasonable 
one, and I am quite convinced that if 
they only had the courage to say 80 
there are many Members on the oppo- 
site side of the House who hold the 
same views as the honourable Member 
for Bradford, and who would like to see 
this Amendment carried by a large 


majority. To deprive prisoners of the 
right to receive, at the very long 
interval of one month, visits from 


their friends, and of the right of 
receiving letters, is merely adding cruelty 
to the punishment of imprisonment, and 
I for one heartily support this Amend- 
ment because I have suffered these degra- 
dations in prison in a small way, and I 
hope that the honourable Member for 
Mayo will go to a division to show that 
at least there are a certain proportion of 
Members of this House who, while they 
feel that prisoners, political or other- 
wise, ought to be punished, are not, as 
Englishmen, anxious to add to the 
ordinary severe punishment of imprison- 
ment these attempts to degrade men 
and make them lose their self-respect, 
which will have no good effect either 
upon the men themselves or upon those 
who imprison them. 


*Mr. BURNS (Battersea): I shall 
certainly support the Amendment 
moved by my honourable Friend the 
Member for Mayo, not because it is more 
modest or less extreme than the one he 
moved in the Grand Committee on Law, 
but because this Amendment only asks 
for what I think should be given, and is 
an Amendment upon which we have many 
witnesses in this Blue Book, testifying 
in favour of when they gave their evi- 
dence before the Prisons Commission. 
On page 622 of this Report, I find, with 
regard to classification and association, 
that there are a number of witnesses who 
speak in favour of that for ordinary 
criminals. Now, it seems to me that 
any attempt to differentiate between 
treason-felony prisoners and ordinary 
prisoners in the matter of association or 
of letters, or of any other means of com- 
municating with their friends, is an in- 
vidious distinction to the detriment of 
treason-felony prisoners which this House 
ought mot to sanction. What does my 
honourable Friend ask for in his Amend- 
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ment? That prisoners convicted of 
treason-felony, people who are political 
prisoners, should be permitted certain 
small privileges, and in paragraph 53 of 
this Prison Commission Report they 
recognise association being extended and 
given where it is not already conceded 
to every phase of crime excepting that of 
treason-felony. If the Home Secretary 
can accept that Report and not this 
Amendment then he has got a harder 
heart than I credit him with possessing. 
He will possibly say that he cannot apply 
to treason-felony what the law does not 
give prisoners convicted of that offence. 
But he has already told the House that 
there has been a considerable latitude 
of discretion exercised by governors of 
prisons towards treason-felony prisoners 
in some directions. If he could extend 
the law in this respect, he certainly ought 
not to miss the opportunity now being 
afforded him by this Amendment 
of enabling that exercise of discretion 
being extended to governors who have 
treason-felony prisoners under their con- 
trol, so that the thing may be put ona 
legal basis. I cannot see why, if associa- 
tion is necessary for the burglar the 
garrotter, and the murderer, the brute, 
the wife-beater, and others, why treason- 
felony prisoners, if there are sufficient of 
them, should not be able to associate 
with each other, or prisoners of a non- 
criminal grade. The type of treason- 
felony prisoner is, as a rule, much 
less criminal than the average prisoner 
in a convict establishment. Now, as 
to the treason-felony prisoner being 
allowed to wear his own _ dress, 
I do not attach the same importance 
to that as some Members do; but 
if the debtor who deliberately gets 
into debt, and who deliberately evades 
payment of that debt, is allowed to wear 
his own dress, I do not see why that 
privilege should not be enjoyed by the 
men who for conscientious reasons and 
for political reasons have got into prison. 
Then, with reference to the receipt of 
letters. I cannot see why a treason-felony 
prisoner should be cut off from the rest 
of the world. The description given by 
my honourable Friend of his brutal deten- 
tion, where for seven years and seven 
months he was unable to have any inter- 
course with the outside world, is a type 


of treatment that I do not think exists, 
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in any other country in the world. It 
certainly is not the practice in Denver, 
America, because when I was there going 
through the prison, I found that associa- 
tion was carried to this extent—that all 
prisoners mixed up indiscriminately with 
each other, and the effect of that asso- 
ciation was that it deterred men from 
committing crime. The thing must be 
judged by its results. The fact is that in 
Denver prison, where the men elect their 
own judge to impose small sentences for 
breach of prison privilges, there are much 
less recidivists than under our brutal 
administration of prisons in England. 
Just as I was going out of this prison, 
one of the prisoners asked me whether, 
as a special favour, I would like to read 
the last copy of the 7imes which he had 
in his possession, and which I had not 
seen. I asked the governor of the gaol 
what the effect of the free receipt of 
letters and the frequent visits of friends 
and relations had upon the prisoners. 
He said, the effect was that the more a 
prisoner was allowed to see good friends 
the more anxious he was to be outside 
to again be with that friend; the more 
letters—supervised, of course, by the 
governor—that he was able to send and 
receive the better the effects it had upon 
him from a disciplinary point of view, 
whilst the association with the other 
prisoners had a beneficial effect. That is 
the experience in America; it is the 
experience in Australia; it is the ex- 
perience in France and Germany ; and, 
within certain limits, it is the experience 
of nearly every Continental system. If 
that is so, I do not see why treason-felony 
prisoners—who, as a rule, are men of a 
delicate and sensitive frame of mind, 
more susceptible than the ordinary pri- 
soner to degradations—should be denied 
the treatment that the Home Secretary 
is prepared to give the burglar or the 
murderer. To a treason-felony prisoner, 
deprivation of liberty is perhaps the 
greatest punishment, and as the Prison 
Commission recommend _ segregation, 
classification, and association for. ordi- 
mary criminals, I cannot see any reason 
why my honourable Friend’s Amendment 
should not be carried, and I do persuade 
him to take this to a Division so that 
governors of prisons shall be able to see 
what view a section of the House of Com- 
mons takes on this subject, and so that in 
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the changes of the law with regard to 
the treatment of treason-felony prisoners 
that may take place the judges who affect 
those changes and administer the law 
will see that the House of Commons is 
not altogether of a stereotype brutalised 
view that is too often expressed by prison 
officials that the best way to treat the 
treason-felony prisoner is to still further 
brutalise him, to degrade him below the 
level of the worst criminals, and to treat 
him worse than any other men within 
prison jurisdiction. 


On the return of Mr. Speaker, after 
the usual interval, 


Caprarn NORTON (Newington, W.) 
said: I desire to say a very few 
words in reference to the Amendment 
which is under discussion. If I have any 
complaint to find with the Amendment 
at all it is this, that it does not go far 
enough. The Amendment not only asks 
for nothing but what is well within the 
spirit and intention of the Bill, but also 
for nothing but what is well within the 
spirit of the obligation of discipline in 
prison. In reference to the question of 
treason-felony or high treason, as a rule 
men who are imprisoned for these par- 
ticular crimes—if crimes they can be 
called—I think it will be admitted, are 
men who are not incited in the smallest 
degree by any selfish motive. I will even 
go so far as to say that in many cases 
they are actuated by noble motives, in- 
asmuch as they desire to alter in some 
shape or another the government under 
which they live, in the firm belief that 
that government is not the best form of 
government for their country, or is not a 
government which brings to the inhabi- 
tants of that country the greatest 
measure of happiness. That men of that 
belief should be forced to live side by side 
with men who are guilty in the majority 
of cases of not only selfish crimes, but 
crimes very often of the lowest and most 
repugnant type, is not calculated to raise 
these men in the social scale, nor is it 
calculated to make them better disposed 
towards the government of their 
country, or better citizens of that country 
when they emerge from prison. As & 
rule these men are what I would call 
men of a high class. They may be mis- 
guided men with vivid imaginations, but 
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no one will impute to them motives of a 
low character. I may claim to have had 
experience of the treatment of prisoners 
in almost every country in the world, with 
the exception of Portugal—an experience 
which more especially applies to Russia 
—and I will venture to say that political 
prisoners in those countries, with the ex- 
ception of Spain, are treated more 
humanely and, if I may say so, with more 
common sense than they are in England. 
I hope it will not be thought that I am 
saying what I am about to say because 
I am a native of Ireland myself. But I 
am afraid that there is a prejudice 
against political prisoners in this country 
simply because the prisoners are in nine 
cases out of ten Irishmen. That ought 
not to be so. I think it must be admitted 
that almost all our political prisoners 
are Irishmen. That they have been 
actuated by misguided motives we admit, 
but because they are Irishmen they 
should not be treated with less considera- 
tion than Englishmen. 


AN HONOURABLE MempEr: They are not. 


Captain NORTON: I think we have 
had conclusive evidence that the majority 
of our political prisoners are treated 
worse than those of any other country. 
I do not say that because I am an Irish- 
man, but it gives rise to a suspicion in 
the minds of men that that treatment is 
because they are Irishmen, and in such a 
country as this that should not be so. 
In regard to the option of wearing their 
own dress, personally I attach compara- 
tively little importance to that, but as 
to the question of receiving letters, and 
more especially as to the question of re- 
ceiving visits from relatives and friends, 
to these considerations I do attach the 
very greatest importance. After all, what 
is the object of imprisonment? I take it 
that the object of imprisonment, in the 
first instance, is to remove the offending 
individual from the remainder of the 
community—to isolate him in order 
that he may not do any further 
material damage, and that he may 
not contaminate society around him. 
I assume that it will be admitted, 
at any rate as regards our prisons, 
that another object we have in 
view is the reformation of the prisoners 
—at least, it should be so—so that when 
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these prisoners return to society they 
may have become improved by their 
sojourn in prison. But if you do every- 
thing you possibly can to degrade a man, 
who, as a political offender, is a man of a 
far higher type than the average prisoner 
—if you bring him down to the level of 
the murderer, th- burglar, and the gar- 
rotter—you immediately defeat your own 
object, and fail to perform one of 
the duties for which your prisons 
were instituted. I have a very vivid 
recollection in 1860 of being taken to 
a French prison for the purpose of assist- 
ing a countryman of mine, of excellent 
position, who had unfortunately been 
interned in one of the French prisons. 
It was the custom then to allow all the 
prisoners who were well conducted to 
see their friends, their family, and their 
relatives once a week. The scenes there 
were heartrending, and the result of these 
visits, and of bringing the prisoners into 
contact with their own families and chil- 
dren, I venture to assert, must neces- 
sarily have had the very best effect upon 
the prisoners. I recollect reading a very 
well-known French work, where a prisoner 
is represented as having, in a weak 
moment, committed a murder. He was 
a man of very good character, and after 
spending a certain time in penal servi- 
tude, he happened to escape. After 
living for several years in a comparatively 
remote and out-of-the-way part of the 
country, his feelings were so strong that 
he actually risked his liberty, as it after- 
wards proved, in order that he might 
once more set eyes upon his children. 
If you wish to bring in the question of 
reformation, you defeat your own object 
in preventing a man from coming into 
contact with his family and friends. The 
oftener you bring aman into contact with 
this healthful influence—for it must be 
that—the more certain you will be to 
reform that man to some extent in the 
future. I shall certainly support this 
Amendment. I consider it, as I stated 
when I began my remarks, as containing 
nothing that the Home Secretary cannot 
readily grant. I consider that there is 
nothing in it which runs contrary to the 
principle of the Bill or of prison dis 
cipline, and I hope that the Home Secre- 
tary will, at any rate, give us some con- 
cession in the direction indicated by this 
Amendment. 
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Mr. TULLY (Leitrim, S.): I wish to 
support the Amendment of the honour- 
able Member for Mayo. It has been 
denied by gentlemen on the other side of 
the House that the  treason-felony 
laws were made for Irishmen especially. 
I think, if those gentlemen had inquired 
more closely into the causes for all the 
brutalising methods of imprisonment 
which are practised on prisoners convicted 
of treason-felony, they would see that 
these laws were made for Irishmen and 
Irishmen only. The Treason-Felony Act, 
under which men can be sent to prison for 
treason-felony, was passed to meet a 
special case. It was rushed through this 
House in a few hours to meet the case of 
Mr. John Mitchell, a distinguished jour- 
nalist in Ireland. By that Act that dis- 
tinguished man was reduced to the level 
of an ordinary criminal. I think the 
mere fact that you treat men who are 
convicted of treason-felony in Ireland in 
the same brutal way as you treat the 
ordinary criminal, convicted, perhaps, for 
the vilest offences, is a condition of things 
that proves that you can only rule Ire- 
land by force. These treason-felony pro- 
visions dealing with persons convicted of 
treason-felony apply to no one excepting 
Irishmen. You have had no one con- 
victed for treason-felony—at all events, 
for the last century—excepting Irishmen, 
and these brutalising provisions are made 
solely for Ireland, and solely for Irish- 
men. The honourable and gallant Gen- 
tleman has referred to the distinction 
that exists between the ordinary class of 
criminal and the treason-felony prisoner. 
An ordinary criminal commits crime for 
some selfish motive of his owvn—to satisfy 
his greed, to satisfy some vile animal 
passion ; but the treason-felony prisoner 
does not act in order to satisfy any per- 
sonal or selfish wish, he is generally in- 
cited by the idea that he wishes to change 
his form of government. He rises in 
revolt against the Government, and em- 
barks in a movement, and you place this 
man, who fights for an idea, on exactly 
the same level as the criminal who acts 
for some selfish motive. I do not think 
that, from the English point of view, your 
method of dealing with these people has 
been very successful. The man who par- 
ticipates in an insurrectionary movement 
will not do so because he thinks that if 
he gets to prison he will get the benefit 
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of the privileges we are asking you to 
confer upon him by this Amendment. He 
goes into that insurrectionary movement 
knowing that he is risking more than 
his liberty, he is risking his life. Now, 
Sir, I think it is a blot on your 
system of government in this country 
that you should insist on putting into 
your Bills and Acts of Parliament these 
provisions for the brutalising and de 
grading treatment of political prisoners, 
because, while these provisions will not 
deter men from entering into revolu- 
tionary movements, they disgrace your 
administration ef prison life in this 
country. We know very well that, 
although you insert these provisions to- 
day, political prisoners will be treated 
differently from other persons ; we know 
that, if there were an insurrection in 
Ireland to-morrow, so far from the 
persons captured during that insurrec- 
tion getting the benefit of any conces- 
sions, you would treat those prisoners as 
you treated Mr. Mitchell—you would 
treat them as felons convicted of the 
lowest crimes. On these grounds I intend 
to support the Amendment of the honour- 
able Member for Mayo, and I think the 
Government would be well advised if they 
would accept that Amendment. The Eng- 
lish people may be no better than other 
nations, but they make a point of pre 
tending to be much better, and, if they 
were to act up to that character they 
would accept this Amendment, and would 
at least put on the Statute Book the fact 
that it is their intention to treat their 
political prisoners in the future as well 
as they are treated by other nations. I 
do trust that the Government will see 
their way to accept either this Amend- 
ment or some one similar to it. 


Mr. DILLON (Mayo, E.): The Home 
Secretary, in reply to my _honour- 
able Friend for South Mayo, said that 
what this Amendment asked the Govern- 
ment to do was to alter the criminal law 
of the country, instead of merely intro- 
ducing a change into the treatment of 
treason-felony prisoners. I do not think 
I ever listened to a lamer excuse for not 
accepting an Amendment than that put 
forward by the Home Secretary in those 
words. If we turn to clause 6 of the 
present Bill, what do we find? This 


sixth clause, I may say, was one which 
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was rather fully discussed in the Grand 
Committee upstairs. There is in that 
clause a proposal to change very much for 
the worse the treatment of debtors. I 
may as well say that, when we come to 
that clause, I shall oppose that provision 
of it to the fullest extent in my power. 
Now, what are we to say to a Govern- 
ment which finds it impossible to accept 
this extremely modest Amendment, 
which, if it errs at all in any direction, 
errs in the direction of being too 
moderate—an Amendment, having for 
its object the bettering of the treatment 
of political offenders in this country, and 
in the same Bill proposes to change very 
much for the worse the treatment of 
debtors? I think that is a complete 
answer to the statement of the Home 
Secretary. The right honourable Gentle- 
man also professed to find a difficulty in 
obtaining a definition of the words 
“political offender,” and he challenged 
us—and it is a challenge which has been 
repeatedly made in this House during 
the discussion of Irish affairs—to give a 
definition of the words “political 
offender.” But there is nothing in the 
world easier. There can be no doubt 
or ambiguity about the words. A man 
convicted of treason-felony is a political 
offender ; and there is no possibility of 
argument or doubt upon the question. A 
man convicted of treascn or sedition is a 
political offender. No matter what his act 
may be, if the Crown, with whom rests 
the decision as to what shape his formal 
indictment shall take, decides to prose- 
cute under the Treason-Felony Act, or to 
prosecute for high treason or sedition, 
then the Government themselves, by so 
doing, declare that the accused is a politi- 
cal offender, and there is no possibility 
of doubt or ambiguity in this respect. 
What we are asking is that certain ex- 
tremely slight privileges shall be given 
to the class of political offenders in this 
country, and that they shall be recog- 
nised as a different class from the ordi- 
nary criminal. It has been pointed out 
that this country stands alone amongst 
the civilised nations in its treatment ot 
political offenders, and no man speaking 
from the Government side of the House 
has attempted to contradict that state 
ment, and for this reason, because it 
cannot be contradicted. This is the only 


country in the civilised world to-day 
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which places the political offender in the 
same category as the ordinary felon. All 
that we seek by this Amendment is «hat 
the principle shall be recognised in the 
prison treatment of this country, that 
men who are convicted—by the admis- 
sion of the. Crown—of political offences 
shall be treated as a separate class, and 
placed in a different category of persons 
to those convicted of ordinary crimes. 
In the course of the discussions in this 
House, some of us on these benches were 
astounded to hear the Secretary of State 
for the Colonies [Mr. Chamberlain] 
declare that there was a common bond 
of union between the Anglo-Saxon race, 
He was alluding there to the Anglo- 


Saxon race in this country and the: 


United States of America, and that com- 
mon bond was that the Anglo-Saxon race 
looked at questions of humanity from a 
totally different standpoint to those of 
other civilised nations in Europe. A 
more extraordinary or extravagant state- 
ment was never made in my hearing; 
that is, in the sense in which the Secre- 
tary for the Colonies made it. If he 
meant by that statement that the Anglo 
Saxon race here in Great Britain did in 
this matter of the treatment of political 
prisoners differ for the worse from all 
civilised people, then I heartily endorse 
his sentiments. But it is no bond of 
unity between the Anglo-Saxon people 
and the people of the United States of 
America, because the people of the 
United States of America are  distin- 
guished above all other nations by their 
treatment of their political prisoners. 
There has never been a nation which 
has set so extraordinary an example 
of humanity and forbearance as America 
has in its treatment of political prisoners, 
and though—after a hundred years—it 
has during the last few months become the 
fashion to sound the praises of the great 
republic of the west, I wish that those 
who do that would endeavour to imitate 
this great republic in its treatment of 
political prisoners. Russia and France 
have been spoken of as treating their 
political prisoners in a very different 
way from the way in which they are 
treated in this country, but even France 
and Russia treat their political prisoners 
much more severely than the people of 
the United States. There is nothing in 
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the whole history of civilised mankind 
which can parallel or approach the 
action of the United States of America 
when, after that tremendous civil war 
or rebellion, which nearly tore the United 
States asunder and destroyed the 
solidarity of their union, no man was 
executed, and, after a period of three 
years, I do not think a single individual 
was left in a gaol. When we compare 
that with the history of European 
nations, and, above all, with the history 
of this nation, where, after merely small 
and insignificant insurrectionary move 
ments have taken place, long years have 
rolled by, and after men have been 
driven to their graves, or to the lunatic 
asylum, or to suicide, still this country 
refuses to grasp the fact that political 
offenders—people engaged in these 
insurrectionary movements—are, and 
should be, placed on a totally different 
basis to that of ordinary felons. When 
we remember that these people are 
treated with the utmost brutality and 
cruelty, we cannot help contrasting that 
treatment with what we know has hap 
pened to political prisoners in America. 
There is no bond of sympathy in this 
matter between the Anglo-Saxon people 
of this country and the people of the 
United States, because the people of this 
country are centuries behind the people 
of the United States in their treatment 
of prisoners, both ordinary and political. 
What we want in this Amendment is 
something extremely practical. We ar2 
asking for an alteration in the Treason- 
Felony Act. We would simply be getting 
what has often been granted—the 
removal from the Statute Book of what 
has been a blot and a disgrace to the 
Government of this country. I refer to 
that Act because the avowed object of 
it, as stated in the Debate in this House 
by the Ministers who introduced it, was 
to teach the Irish rebels that they would 
be degraded in prison like ordinary 
criminals. That was the avowed object 
of the Act, and it was an object unworthy 
of any civilised Government. The fact 


that it was introduced with the avowed 
object of degrading the prisoners is one 
of the strongest reasons for demanding 
that that policy should be departed from. 
It is idle to tell me that it is outside 
the scope of the powers of this House 


Mr. Dillon. 
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to introduce an alteration in the treat- 
ment of political prisoners because they 
have been sentenced to penal servitude. 
The whole object of the introduction of 
this Measure is to ameliorate and change 
the condition of prisoners of all classes 
in the gaols. We have in the sixth clause 
of the Act a totally new classification of 
the prisoners, and there is no force what- 
ever in the statement that it is not 
within the scope of the Act, or incon- 
sistent with the general framework of 
the Act, to introduce an alteration in the 
classification of the treatment cf 
prisoners. Let me turn, in justification 
for this demand, from the English point 
of view. Why do we claim that the treat- 
ment of all prisoners sentenced for 
political offences should be different from 
that of ordinary criminals? We claim it 
because as a rule—I might almost say 
universally—the motive which has 
actuated those prisoners is _ totally 
different from the motive which actuates 
ordinary prisoners. While it is reason- 
able and necessary for the safety of the 
State to deprive the latter of their 
liberty, I say it is an outrage on all the 
principles of modern civilisation to con- 
tend that you do feel bound in the 
interests of the State to treat political 
prisoners in the same manner ag you 
treat the ordinary degraded criminal. In 
the treatment of criminals you are bound 
to have some consideration for the 
motives by which they are inspired. The 
real point which has been alluded to in 
the course of this Debate, and which has 
struck me over and over again, is this: 
in regard to Irish political offences we 
have listened to diatribes and eloquent 
speeches on both sides of the House as 
to the impossibility of giving any con- 
sideration to men who are suspected of 
being associated with dynamite. I have 
always been an opponent of dynamite 
used as a weapon against society. But 
what has struck us Irish sometimes 
with extraordinary force is the fact that 
the British Anglo-Saxon—if you like se 
to describe him—does not condemn dyna- 
mite when used against Russia or other 
foreign Powers. I have known men wh) 
were suspected to be in sympathy with 
the use of dynamite as a method of 
political warfare received in Londen 
society, in London drawing-rooms, as 
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distinguished members of society. The 
only difference was that they did use 
these weapons—weapons I would not 
use—against a Czar of Russia or an 
Emperor of France, or any other 
potentate of Europe, and not against 
the Anglo-Saxon people. That is a 
peculiar characteristic of the people of 
this country. In that respect I think 
the people of this country are far behind 
the Russian, French, and other nations. 
We have the unanswerable testimony 
from travellers in Russia that the 
Russian authorities—who, of course, are 
constantly obliged to deal with political 
criminals—look at the motives of the 
men who have been taken red-handed in 
wholesale association with the use of 
dynamite. They have been treated over 
and over again with consideration 
because of the motive for the crime which 
animated them. We have evidence that 
there is more humanity and more gener- 
osity meted out to the enemies of the State 
in these countries by these autocratic 
Powers than there is in England. No 
doubt in England the prisoner may have 
a greater advantage at his trial; 
but I am not now talking about 
the trial, I am talking about the 
treatment of the prisoner who has 
been condemned. In that respect the 
treatment of certain prisoners in this 
country compares unfavourably with the 
treatment of prisoners in other countries 
which I have heard or read about. In 
all matters concerning the treatment of 
prisoners, their fair trial, and the 
leniency or the severity of the punish- 
ment, the history of the nineteenth cen- 
tury has been a history of progress. 
Yet I say that in this one particular 
case of the treatment of political 
prisoners the history of England in the 
nineteenth century shows that there has 
been retrogression. You treat them 
worse than you did in the days of the 
Georges. Let any man read of the lives 
of men who lived in the early part of 
this century—of men like Leigh Hunt 
and others who committed political 
offences—and he will find that in 
the days before the Reform Bill politi- 
cal prisoners were better treated than 
they are to-day. The system against 
which we protest is the treatment of 
political prisoners as common felons. I 
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do not believe anything of the kind was 
ever heard of or dreamt of until after 
the passing of the Treason-Felony Act 
of 1848, for the special purpose of taking 
vengeance on the _ Irish political 
prisoners. Up to that date I do not 
believe that the system of treating 
political prisoners as common felons was 
ever heard of or dreamt of. So there is 
this further argument, that in this one 
particular alone you have gone back in 
this country; you are treating your 
political prisoners worse than you treated 
them in the first half of the nineteenth 
century, or in the eighteenth century, or 
in any period before, until we get into 
the days of Queen Elizabeth, when you 
put them into pots and boiled them. I 
confess I attach great importance to the 
Amendment, not because the privileges 
which are asked for are really of much 
value, but because if it were passed it 
would be a recognition of the fact that 
political prisoners would belong to a 
different class, that they would not herd 
with common criminals. Once you recog- 
nise that fact, the public opinion of this 
country would revolt against the system. 
I press upon the House the great 
importance of this Amendment. The 
privileges asked are trifling in the 
extreme. They are privileges so slight 
that they are almost within the discre- 
tion of the prison governors under the 
law as it stands. If with this law of 
prison treatment the principle is intro 
duced that political prisoners are a class 
apart, then I say the beginning will be 
made for other reforms. Before I sit 
down I will say one word about a matter 
that has been alluded to before. We 
have had on a recent occasion, owing to 
very extraordinary eircumstances, an 
opportunity of testing the fact of the 
treatment of English political prisoners. 
No one can deny that the offences in 
Johannesburg, from the political point 
of view, were far worse than the offences 
of men who have been sentenced for 
treason-felony here. They were put into 
gaol in Johannesburg, and the House of 
Commons will remember the excitement 
into which this country was thrown. 
Questions were asked in the House of 
Commons, and the greatest possible 
anxiety was expressed as to the treat- 
ment of those men. Now we know 
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perfectly well that the treatment of the 
Johannesburg prisoners was indescrib- 
ably more lenient than the treatment 
even of untried prisoners in the gaols 
of Ireland. Every night, while they 
were in gaol in Johannesburg, ques- 
tions were asked in this House. I 
remember one night a question was 
asked as to whether the men were shut 
up in a close and unwholesome gaol, and 
the Colonial Secretary replied that they 
were allowed out two hours every day 
for exercise, accompanied by police 
officers. I remember hundreds of 
prisoners in Ireland who were untried, 
who were shut up—as I have been 
myself—and who were locked up for 22 
hours a day in a close and miserable cell, 
without any provision for getting outside 
to get any decent exercise ; and I cannot 
help contrasting the two cases. Take 
the case of the Johannesburg 
men who were brought over here and 
sent to prison. These were the first 
prisoners here in a political sense since 
the days of George the Fourth. 


AN HONOURABLE MemBEeR: The Char- 
tists. 


Mr. DILLON: Very well, these 
were the first Englishmen for the last 
50 years imprisoned in an English gaol 
for a political crime. They were not 
lying in gaol for 12 hours before a peti- 
tion was brought before this House 
praying that they should be treated as 
first-class misdemeanants. They were not 
sent to the ordinary prisons as upwards 
of 2,000 Irish prisoners were sent during 
the last 10 years. A petition was sent 
round this House, and I was one of the 
first to sign it, so that these men should 
be treated as they ought to be treated 
—with some consideration, because their 
crime was political. I and the honourable 
Member for South Mayo were among the 
first to sign that petition; and in 24 
hours the decision of the judge was 
reversed, and by the action of the Home 
Office those gentlemen were treated as 
first-class misdemeanants. They were 
allowed to wear their own clothes, to 
get first-class food, and to see their 
friends—which was perfectly proper. 
Now, Sir, can you wonder that we Irish- 
men feel bitter over this matter? Those 
gentlemen offended against the law in 
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the most grave and flagrant manner, and 
they were convicted by an English jury 
and sentenced by an English judge ; and 
instantly the whole influence of the 
House of Commons is brought to bear so 
that they might get proper treatment and 
be distinguished from ordinary prisoners. 
Upwards of 5,000 Irishmen have passed 
through the gaols in Ireland for whom 
there was 10,000 times more excuse than 
there was for Jameson or Rhodes. You 
never petitioned for their improved 
treatment ; you treated our appeals with 
contempt and scorn, you gloated over 
their sufferings; and I challenge any 
Englishman to contradict me when I say 
that these men in Ireland had a better 
right to be treated as first-class. misde 
meanants than the others I have alluded 
to. They had a better right to favour. 
able treatment from the moral point of 
view than Jameson or Rhodes and his 
friends, and yet no voice was heard on 
their behalf in this House. I say that 
that shows a great lack of generosity on 
the part of the British Government. If 
Jameson had been an Irishman—oh! I 
believe he is an Irishman 


Mr. SWIFT MacNEILL: Oh, no; he 
is a Scotchman. 


Mr. DILLON: [If he had _ been 
an Irishman, and his offence had been 
committed against this Government, do 
you imagine for a moment that any 
petition would have been got up? No, 
it would not. His offence was against 
another Government, and because that 
offence was supposed to be to your 
interest, your compassion was aroused on 
his behalf when he was in gaol. I admit 
that he and the others were perfectly 
entitled to a mitigation of the prison 
treatment. We refrained from making 
any comments on the action of Jameson 
and Rhodes, but we remember the answer 
we got when we asked for better treat 
ment for Irish political prisoners. As I 
said, there is an extraordinary difference 
between the way in which an English- 
man looks at a political offence when it 
is committed against another country 
and the way in which he looks at it when 
it is committed against himself. This is 
a great Empire, and this is a strong 
Government, and Englishmen have verry 
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many good qualities individually; but I 
must say that I do think, without wish- 
ing to offer any unnecessary offence, that 
this is the most ungenerous Government 
to its political opponents that the world 
has ever seen. When other Governments 
put down an insurrection—such as in 
Russia and France—there the rule is an 
amnesty when the period of peace an 

prosperity ensues. But that is not the 
case in this country; it is the last 


thought that comes into the mind of the | 
English Government. When the danger | 
has passed away, and when they are, as | 
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prosecute to the bitter end their political 


| opponents whom they had got into their 
| power. 


That is unworthy of a great 
Empire; it is a blot upon the Govern- 
ment of this country. I think the Home 
'Secretary will be well advised at the 
eleventh hour in taking some step in 
| favour of the more enlightened treatment 
of political prisoners. 


Motion made, and Question put— 


“That the clause be read a second time.” 


it were, wallowing in prosperity, peace | 


and security, they never think of an 
amnesty ; a cruel spirit takes possession 


The House divided :—Ayes 62 ; Noes 
| 128.—(Division List No. 172.) 
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Hoare, E. B. (Hampstead) 
Howell, William Tudor 
Johnston, William (Belfast) 
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Johnstone, J. H. (Sussex) 
Kemp, George 

Kennaway, Rt. Hn. Sir J. H. 
Kenyon, James 
Kenyon-Slaney, Colonel W. 
LawrenceSirEDurning-(Corn.) 
Lawson, John G. (Yorks) 
Lea, Sir T. (Londonderry) 
Leigh-Bennett, Henry C. 
Llewellyn, E. H. (Somerset) 
Llewelyn, SirDillwyn-(Sw’ns’a) 
Lockwood, Lt.-Col. A. R. 
Loder, Gerald Walter E. 
Long, Col. C. W. (Evesham) 
Long, Rt. Hon. W. (Liverp’l) 
Lopes, Henry Yarde Buller 
Lowe, Francis William 
Loyd, Archie Kirkman 
Lucas-Shadwell, William 
Macartney, W. G. Ellison 
McArthur, C. (Liverpool) 
McKillop, James 

Milward, Colonel Victor 
Monk, Charles James 





Amendment proposed to the Bill— 


“In page 1, line 6, to leave out the words 
from the word ‘ prisons’ to the word ‘and,’ in 
line 7."—(The Home Secretary.) 


*Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
var HOME DEPARTMENT: I beg 
now, Sir, to move the omission of the 
words which were inserted by the Grand 
Committee in reference to the composi- 
tion of the Prison Commission, directing, 
in lines 6 and 7 of the Amended Bill, 
that— 


“ One of them shall be a medical man skilled 
in mental diseases.” 


I do so, not with any intention of resisting 
the opinion of the Grand Committee, 
but because I do not think the hands of 
the Secretary of State ought to be tied 
by making the appointment on the Com- 
mission of a medical officer skilled 
in mental diseases compulsory. I am 
quite prepared to admit, as I do on 
my own behalf, and I am sure on behalf 
of the office, that it is extremely desir- 
able that more attention should be paid 
to the question of mental disease in the 
case of prisoners ; yet I do think that it 
is undesirable from every point of view 
that there should be an absolutely com- 
pulsory enactment in an Act of Parlia- 
ment which does not exist in the Irish 
Act or the Scotch Act, although the 
practice under those Acts in the opinion 
of the Commissioners is very good. I am 
far from saying that I do not think it is 
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More, Robert Jasper 
Morrell, George Herbert 
Morton, A. H. A. (Deptford) 
Murray, Colonel W. (Bath) 
Nicholson, William Graham 
Parkes, Ebenezer 

Pearson, Sir Weetman D. 
Phillpotts, Captain Arthur 
Pierpoint, Robert 

Powell, Sir Francis 8S. 
Pretyman, Ernest George 
Pryce-Jones, Edward 
Purvis, Robert 

Ridley, Rt. Hon. Sir M. W. 
Ritchie, Rt. Hon. C. T. 
Robertson, H. (Hackney) 
Robinson, Brooke 

Russell, T. W. (Tyrone) 
Samuel, H. S. (Limehouse) 
Sandys, Lt.-Col. T. Myles 
Scoble, Sir Andrew Richard 
Sharpe, William E. T. 
Shaw, C. E. (Stafford) 
Sidebotham, J. 


Sinclair, Louis (Romford) 
Skewes-Cox, Thomas 
Stanley, Lord (Lancs) 

Stock, James Henry 

Sturt, Hon. Humphry N. 
Sutherland, Sir Thomas 
Talbot, Lord E. (Chichester) 
Thornton, Percy M. 
Tomlinson, W. E. Murray 
Usborne, Thomas 

Warde, Lt.-Col. C. E. (Kent) 
Warr, Augustus Frederick 
Webster, Sir R. E. (I. of W.) 
Wentworth, B. C. Vernon- 
Whiteley, H(Ashton-under-L.) 
Williams, J. Powell (Birm.) 
Wilson, John (Falkirk) 
Wilson, J. W. (Worc’sh., N.) 
Wodehouse, E. R. (Bath) 
Yerburgh, Robert A. 


TELLERS FOR THE Nors— 
Sir William Walrond and 
Mr. Anstruther. 





W. (Cheshire) 


extremely desirable from that point of 
view that the medical element should be 
strengthened in our prison administra- 
tion, but there are several difficulties 
connected with it, in getting men to 
serve on the Commission, and so on, and 
for my own part I hope the House will 
be content with the assurance that I give 
that I desire on my own part to 
strengthen the medical element and to 
give due effect toit. At the same time I 
do not think, as I have stated, that the 
hands of the Secretary of State ought 
to be tied by words. which in themselves 
are too rigid. I quite admit to the 
honourable Member for Mayo, who pro- 
posed an Amendment in the Committee, 
that it is most desirable that these sub- 
jects should be paid attention to, and I 
desire to do so in the most effective 
manner, but I hope the House will give 
me, as Secretary of State, and my suc- 
cessors in the future, a free hand in this 
matter, with the assurance that we have 
no idea of narrowing the opinion of the 
Grand Committee, and that I desire to 
eliminate these words only because I 
fear they may be very embarrassing. 


Mr. FLOWER: Mr. Speaker, I 
hope the House will decide to re 
tain these words which are proposed to 
be omitted. In this matter the opinion 
of the Standing Committee on Law was 
expressed with no uncertain voice. I 
speak from memory, but I think I am 
right in saying that 25 Members of the 
Standing Committee on Law voted in 
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favour of the insertion of these words, 
and only eight Members against it. Sir, 
the arguments in favour of bringing to 
bear the influence of medical men skilled 
in mental diseases in connection with the 
administration of our prison system were 
literally and simply overwhelming. The 
Departmental Committee appointed by 
the late Government, the Chairman of 
which I see in his place, reported in 
favour of this proposal. There was a 
general consensus of opinion amongst the 
members of the Departmental Commit- 
tee in favour of the proposal, and it is 
included in the recommendations of its 
Report. [“No, no!”] Yes, Sir, that is 
so. 


*Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror THE 
HOME DEPARTMENT: The Depart- 
mental Committee recommended that a 
medical gentleman should be appointed a 
member of the board, but the Standing 
Committee propose that a medical gentle- 
man skilled in mental diseases shall be 
appointed a member, which is a different 
matter. 


Mr. FLOWER: But surely, this is a 
question of the utmost importance in 
regard to our prison administration. We 
are not fighting for words, we are 
fighting for the principle that the ad- 
ministration of prison life in this country 
shall not be recruited merely from the 
ranks of successful civil servants, and 
more or less successful military servants, 
but that in addition those who can bring 
to bear on the problem of life in prisons 
something like personal acquaintance 
with, and knowledge of, the difficulties 
which arise from mental disease shall 
also be associated with the Commission. 
It was with that object that this Amend- 
ment was moved in the Standing Com- 
mittee on Law, and it was with that view 
that the Standing Committee by an 
overwhelming majority accepted it; and 
I most earnestly implore this House not 
to eliminate the conclusion arrived at 
by the Standing Committee. 


*Mr. DAVITT: Mr. Speaker, I can only 
describe the action of the Home Secretary 
in moving the rejection of the Amend- 
ment carried in the Grand Committee 
upstairs as most extraordinary. 


*Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror TH 
HOME DEPARTMENT: Why? 
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*Mr. DAVITT: Well, I am going to 
show why. I am not going so far as to 
say that the conduct of the right honour- 
able Gentleman in this respect is without 
precedent, but I think I am right in 
saying that it has been the rule in this 
House that when an Amendment is car- 
ried by a great majority of a Grand Com- 
mittee that decision should not be dis- 
turbed by the House afterwards. [“ No, 
no!”] Well, apart from precedents, I 
may say that in this instance, consider- 
ing the facts referred to by my 
honourable Friend who has just sat 
down, that a recommendation on these 
lines was contained in the Departmental 
Committee’s Report, and that this 
Amendment was carried in the Grand 
Committee upstairs by a majority of 
three to one, my _ characterisation 
of the Home Secretary’s conduct as 
extraordinary is not at all without 
justification. In fact, Sir, this pro- 
posal that a medical man should be 
appointed upon the Prison Commission 
is objected to not so much by the Home 
Secretary, who has shown in the whole 
of the discussion on this Bill a broad and 
humane mind, but we have to deal with 
an external influence. The right honour- 
able Gentleman is in this respect the 
instrument of gentleme:xf in the Home 
Office who do not want to have among 
their ranks as Prison Commissioners a 
man skilled in mental diseases. Sir, I 
sincerely hope and trust that the House 
will resent this interference with the deci- 
sion of the Grand Committee on the part 
of the Prison Commissioners, and will 
endorse the decision come to by the Com- 
mittee upstairs. My honourable Friend the 
Member for Bradford has reminded the 
House that this Amendment which is now 
proposed to be excluded from the Bill 
is simply carrying out the recommenda- 
tion made by the Committee of 1895, 
and it is well known to the Home Secre- 
tary that this is a reform which has been 
demanded again and again in the Press 
and by the friends of prison reform 
all over the country. He is aware that 
it has been stated again and again, on 
the testimony of figures that cannot be 
denied, that insanity has been growing to 
a large extent in the prisons of Great 
Britain in consequence of the severe 
character of your prison discipline ; and 
in view of all these facts it was not an 
extraordinary proposal, but a rational 
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proposal in line with advancing thought 
upon the question of prison reform, that 
a man qualified with knowledge of mental 
disease should assist the Prison Com- 
missioners in the administration of the 
prisons of Great Britain. Why, Sir, it is 
well known in this connection that in 
every civilised country outside England 
at the present time there are experts in 
the employment of their Governments 
who make the study of crime their sole 
duty. Some authorities have declared, 
and I think rightly, that crime is really 
a form of moral insanity ; and we have in 
connection with the prison reports of 
America and of Italy and of France every 
year the results of the investigations and 
studies of those experts in mental 
diseases in connection with the influence 
of imprisonment upon the minds of the 
prisoners. Surely, then, it is not an 
innovation, it is not a thing to be 
resisted, when a similar demand is made 
in connection with the administration of 
the prisons of Great Britain. I am bound 
to say, Sir, in regard to this matter, 
that the Home Secretary is scarcely 
keeping faith with the promises and 
spirit of his speeches in the Grand Com- 
mittee upstairs. I say again he is 
simply the instrument in this respect of 
the Prison Commission, and there are 
those upon these benches, and in other 
parts of this House, who will not forget 
the action of the Prison Commission in 
this respect when the Estimates relating 
to them come up for consideration. I 
would appeal to the House in connection 
with this Amendment not to be dictated 
to by those gentlemen in the Home 
Office, by those promoted clerks of that 
establishment, and by those military 
men who form that Commission. I 
think that in this matter the House of 
Commons should be allowed to have a 
voice as to who are the best qualified 
to administer the prisons of this country ; 
and when a demand of this character is 
made, backed up by public opinion, I 
say it is too bad that the Home Secretary 
should be influenced by the Prison Com- 
missioners in order to destroy the deci- 
sion of the Committee upstairs. 


*Toe SECRETARY or STATE ror Tue 
HOME DEPARTMENT: I hope, Sir, I 
may be allowed to make a personal ex- 
planation. I assure the honourable 
Gentleman who has just sat down that 


Mr. Davitt. 
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my proposal has nothing to do with what 
he speaks of. I have looked into the 
matter, and, as I stated in my former 
remarks, I do not think that the hands of 
the Secretary of State ought to be tied 
in such a manner as they are here. [ 
do admit that it is most desirable to do 
what the majority of the Members of 
the Grand Committee desired—namely, 
to strengthen the medical element and 
influence upon the Prison Commission, 
but I do not think it is  desir- 
able to lay it down that there 
must be a medical member of the 
board. The systems that exist in Scot- 
land and Ireland are working very satis- 
factorily. There is a medical member on 
the board in Ireland, but not by Act of 
Parliament. There is no medical mem- 
ber on the board in Scotland, but the 
system there is working in an extremely 
satisfactory manner. I have said already, 
and I say again, that I consider that the 
medical element upon the Prison Commis. 
sion ought to be strengthened, and very 
likely in the event of a vacancy. it would 
be possible to put a medical member on 
the board. I say for myself that I should 
wish to carry out that intention, but 1 
think it is most undesirable to put a pro- 
vision in an Act of Parliament that one 
of the Commissioners must be a medical 
man skilled in mental disease, when one 
knows very well that there may be cir- 
cumstances in which it might be diffi- 
cult to get such a Commissioner, and that 
there are other considerations to be taken 
into account. But so far as the principle 
which I understood to be advocated in 
the Committee is concerned. I hope I 
am not departing from the undertaking 
I gave. 


*Mr. BURNS: Mr. Speaker, if I had to 
choose whether this Prisons Bill should 
be lost entirely, or whether this Amend- 
ment should be carried, I would rather 
see the loss of the Bill than surrender— 
because that is what it practically means 
—the demand for the presence of a 
medical man on the board of our local 
prisons. I consider it is a breach of faith 
on the part of the Home Secretary 


*Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
THE HOME DEPARTMENT: Why? I 
was beaten in a Division in the Grand 
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Committee; but is that a reason why 
I should not try to set the matter 
right here? 


*Mr. BURNS: Mr. Speaker, I was 
one of those who were on the Grand 
Committee on Law, and was impressed 
by the character and the personnel of 
the majority of 25 that voted in favour 
of a medical man being appointed on 
the Prisons Board; and when we know, 
as we do know, what was the character 
of the discussion in the Grand Com- 
mittee on Law, and consider we had no 
notification whatever from the right 
honourable Gentleman that these words 
would be deleted, it is at least a matter 
of sincere regret that we have been 
delayed until this present moment before 
we knew that these words were going to 
be deleted. In this case, I do regard it 
as a breach of faith that we had no notifi- 
cation that the decision of the Grand 
Committee was going to be departed 
from. Now, Sir, the Home Secretary 
tells us that he objects to his hands 
being tied. It seems to me that his 
hands are not tied by a medical mau 
being proposed in this Prisons Bill, 
because it is evident that the officials 
under the Home Secretary do not like 
medical men. It is evident that they 
have a preference for military men. The 
whole military system of the prison 
administration is proved by the fact 
that out of nine members who have 
recently been promoted, either as 
governors or deputy - governors, seven 
have been military men. Now, Sir, 
if vacancies occurred in any 
other country, instead of there being 
seven military men out of nine 
appointed, it would be the other way 
round. The fact is the general opinion 
is that, not only with regard to prison 
administration, but also with regard to 
factory administration, the doctor, as a 
rule, makes the best official. And he 
makes the best supervisor; he knows 
the conditions under which our prison 
population have to live, and he is more 
amenable and susceptible to scientific 
opinion than a military man. It is 
because that is not in keeping with the 
ideas and prejudices of the bureaucracy 
of the Home Office that I gather we have 
these words deleted. Now, Sir, I want 
to know why it is necessary that 
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these words should be deleted. The 
Home Secretary tells us that if it is not 
put in the Act probably we shall get a 
medical man. What guarantee have we 
that the next Home Secretary will be 
in that mood?! We have no guarantee 
that the next Home Secretary will nut 
depart from the view expressed by the 
Home Secretary to-night, and object io 
medical men altogether. It is because 
we believe in medical men that the 
Grand Committee on Law, by a three to 
one majority, have approved of medical 
men, and for that reason I prefer to have 


the original words inserted in the 
Statute. There are strong reasons to 
believe that if the Home Office 
officials between now and the next 


General Election exercise much pressure 
in a certain direction—and they have 
had too much influence, from my point 
oi view, in one or two directions—we are 
not only not going to get a medical man, 
but there is a possibility that even the 
number of military appointments may 
increase. But why should a medical 
man be appointed? That is the argu- 
ment to which I wish to address myself. 
What do we find, Sir? We find that 
insanity in the outside population is 
eight per 10,000. In 1875 the rate of 
insanity inside prisons was 113 per 
10,000, as against eight per 10,000 
amongst the ordinary population, and 
that increased to 226 per 10,000 in 
1890, and in 1895 to 332 per 10,000 in 
prisons, as against eight per 10,000 out- 
side. What does that indicate? It 
indicates that crime, certainly in its 
elementary stage, is more or less trace 
able to lunacy, to weakness of intellect, 
to defective education, and to bad 
environment. Who is better qualified to 
deal with all the ramifications of that 
disease—for such it is—which is germi- 
nating in our criminals than a medical 
man who has made a special study of 
mental diseases? If I wanted to diagnose 
the mental or moral condition of the 
prison population, I would not send for 
an ex-colonel of the Grenadier Guards, 
but I would select some medical expert, 
like Sir William Priestley, or the best 
medical expert or physician on crimi- 
nology that we could get inside 
or outside this House. What do 
we find from the Returns with 
mental condition of 
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prisoners? In 1889 there were 407 
remanded to Holloway; 215 were sane, 
107 were of weak intellect, and 85 of 
them were absolutely insane. Now, Sir, 
I contend that that proportion indicates 
that insanity, more or less, is at the 
basis of crime in our local prisons. I 
believe that we ought to have a medical 
governor to watch that type of prisoner, 
and, above all, we ought to have a 
medical commissioner, himself a member 
of the Prisons Board, who would be able 
to organise some curative and palliative 
treatment for this form of insanity, 
rather than that half-witted men should 
be dragooned and brutalised as they are 
now by the existence of military rules 
and arbitrary governors to a dispropor- 
tionate extent. And what do we find is 
the composition of the present Prisons 
Board! There are two promoted Civil 
Service clerks, and two military men. 
Well, they may know something of cleri- 
cal administration, they may know some- 
thing about the ordinary rules and regu- 
lations of prisons, they may be very good 
cricketers and better football players ; 
but if I wanted a mental diagnosis of a 
prisoner I should neither go to a Civil 
servant, nor to a good cricketer, nor to 
a good clerical administrator. I should 
get the best medical expert that it was 
possible to secure, and in so doing we 
would be able to follow the example of 
every prison administration on the conti- 
nent of Europe. And if we want an 
argument for a medical man, let us 
take one of the Prison Commissioners 
himself. In giving evidence, this is what 
the present chairman of the Prison Com- 
missioners said— 

“In answer to question 10,235, ‘ You would 
say that a large proportion of the prison popu- 
lation was mentally weak?’ ‘I think that is 
so with the bulk of the recidivists; I think I 
should call it moral imbecility.’” 

You don’t want an ex-colonel of the 
Grenadier Guards to diagnose moral 
imbecility, and to suggest what mental 
treatment convicts, and especially young 
convicts, should be subjected to. You 
have got to secure the square man 
for the square hole and the round man 
for the round one, and that means that 
when crime is frequently the result of 
insanity, it is a matter rather for the 
skilled physician and the expert in mental 
diseases than for the mere drill sergeant. 


Mr. Burns. 
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To come to the Prison Comniittee’s Re 
port, what do we find? We find—and I 
must read this—the Prison Report 
saying— 

“We think that an early opportunity should 
be taken of appointing an additional number 
to the prisons who should be medical men, 
which new office should take the place of the 
present medical inspectorship. The detection 
of disease in its earlier stages taxes the skill 
of the practitioner to its fullest extent. It 
appears to us that it might with advantage be 
made a condition of all medical appointments 
in prisons that the candidates should produce 
evidence of having given special attention to 
the subject of lunacy.” 

“We are informed that in Belgium the ser- 
vices of physicians specially conversant with 
mental disorders are retained for the purpose 
of detecting cases of incipient insanity which 
have escaped a less practised eye.” 

That, Sir, is the deliberate opinion 
of the Prisons Commission that sat 
upon this particular subject. It was 
the opinion of the Grand Committee on 
Law by a three to one majority. It is 
the opinion of all the doctors outside 
the House of Commons, and it would be 
the opinion of the Home Secretary if he 
had not been unduly influenced by the 
bureaucratic element of the Home Office, 
who prefer a military governor, and have 
a strong objection to a physician simpiy 
because he would know too much. Bui, 
Sir, I come to the doctor himself, and 
I quote his pertinent evidence from the 
Report of the Commission—the evidence 
of Dr. T. C. Shaw. What does he say! 

“* Are you prepared to say that all criminals 
should be regarded as patients?’ ‘From my 
point of view I do say so.’” 

Then he proceeds by saying— 

“*Well, I think it ought to be of a very 
limited character and entirely subordinate, first 
of all, to medical treatment.” 

Then he concludes by saying—- 

“<*T suppose I may take it from what you 
have said that you are of opinion that a great 
deal of medical observation and attention 
should be given to all inmates of prisons? 
He says, ‘I do; I should think that the treat- 
ment of prisoners has very much led to the 
treatment of lunatics, and is essentially a medi- 
cal question.’ ‘You are of opinion that the 
prison governor should be a medical man? 
And he says, ‘ Yes.’” 

Well, Sir, that is the view of a medical 
man, that is the view of a Prison Cum- 
mission, that is the view of the Grand 
Committee on Law. The chairman of 
the Prisons Board is even when exa- 
mined by Commission in favour of 
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increasing the appointments of medical 
men, and subjecting prisoners to what 1 
may term medical treatment. Now, Sir, 
some will say that if we carry a medical 
man as a member of the Prisons Board 
there is a strong probability that the 
new element will interfere with the dis- 
cipline of prisoners, will interfere with 
the existing administration and revolu- 
tionise the present system in the wrong 
direction. If this revolution is in a 
humanitarian direction, it is to be wel- 
comed, not feared. But he will be 
out-voted by three to one who takes 
that view before the Grand Com- 
mittee. The Home Secretary will always 
have the power to revise his reconumenda- 
tions, and the House of Commons is not 
inclined to allow even a medical expert 
in criminal diseases to 


have his own 
way, except when he is right in 
every direction. So consequently he 
would be controlled and _ super- 
vised, and bis suggestions would be 
revised. But I venture to say, Sir, that 


we ought, in the matter of prison treat- 
ment, to follow the example that all the 
local authorities throughout Great 
Britain and Ireland have followed with 
rezard to the treatment of lunatics. 
Why, Sir, there is not a great deal of 
difference between a man who is a 
lunatic and a man who is a criminal, 
in the majority of cases. The 
old system of treating a lunatic was, 
what? To put him in a padded room, to 
brutalise him, to subject him to degraded 


conditions, and to put him in a 
strait-jacket. Under the old sys- 
tem he was subject to cruel  treat- 


ment of the most infamous character. 
Happily that has been done away with, 
and a better system has been adopted. 
How has this improvement been effected? 
By introducing the civilian element into 
our prisons, by exalting the doctor, and 
displacing to a great extent the military 
element by educational and reformative 
influences, and by bringing to the treat- 
ment and care of lunatics every one of 
the influences which a physician brings 
to bear. Speaking as a member of a 
body which looks after 17,000 pauper 
lunatics, many of whom have been driven 
into lunacy by solitary confinement, cor- 
poral punishment, and the military ad- 
ministration of prisons, we find that very 
often we are unable, thanks to the brutal 
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treatment they have endured, to snatch 
men from lunacy back to sanity, simply 
because they have been driven too far 
along the path of degradation and de 
moralisation before we received them. 
That is the result of the present brutal 
treatment in prisons, and I  ven- 
ture to say that if every one of our 
prisons had a doctor as governor the ratio 
of discharges would be considerably in- 
creased, the number of prisoners re- 
turning back to gaol would be consider- 
ably diminished, and money would he 
saved. Some honourable Members 
may shake their heads. and say 
“No,” but it is the experience in 
America. In our own industrial school 
at Redhill, where we have criminal boys 
of predatory instincts, what do we find? 
That when they are subjected to the 
doctor, the schoolmaster, and get plenty 
of exercise, games of cricket, and so on, 
and are given a home life and every 
remedy we can, 91 per cent. of them 
dismissed from the school never 
come back again. That is the result of 
the kindly influences brought to bear on 
them; and if that is true of lads born 
and bred in the streets of London, it is 
equally true of criminals with weak intel- 
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lects. In America I visited seven or 
eight reformatories and asylums. 
What are the facts? The governor 
is a medical man, the assistant 


governor is a physician skilled in mental 
diseases, and even the secretary of the 
prison has been probably a medical 
steward or a medical superintendent ; 
and we find in American reforma- 
tories and prisons dominated by the 
medical element that the percentage of 
prisoners discharged who never return 
is fully as high as that of our industrial 
schools. I sincerely hope the House of 
Commons will rise superior to the Home 
Secretary. I believe that the right 
honourable Gentleman himself is not 
favourable to the omission of these 
words. They are nothing more nor 
less than the last stroke of the 
Home Office officials against prison 
reform, and those who want to 
save the Home Secretary from these offi- 
cials will vote against his Amendment. 
If a medical man is not instituted on the 
Prisons Board, the present system will, 
with one or two exceptions, go ‘on as it 
is. Through the lack of a medical man 
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the official and military element will 
probably resist encroachment, because if 
the reformative spirit were carried to a 
legitimate conclusion it would probably 
reduce the number of governorships avail- 
able for military men. We want a medi- 
cal man on the board, because the doctor 
has the confidence of the British public. 
I urge the House to reject this Amend- 
ment, and to do to the Home Secretary 
what we did to him in the Grand Com- 
mittee—beat him by three to one, and 
thereby to substitute on the Prisons 
Board for the Mr. Hyde of the Home 
Office the benevolent Dr. Jekyll. 


Mr. HALDANE: I do not think that 
there is really so much difference be- 
tween the right honourable Gentleman 
and the honourable Member who has 
just spoken as he seems to imagine, 
and I think it is capable of being 
bridged over. The right honourable 
Gentleman has told us that he concurs 
with the view that the medical element 
should be more largely infused into the 
direction of our prison system. The 
right honourable Gentleman in the Grand 
Committee strongly objected to these 
words being put in on the ground that 
they would tie his hands. One sym- 
pathises with that difficulty. I can see 
the case where a civilian would be a 
better appointment than any medical 
man available at the moment. Surely it 
is not necessary to go so far as to reject 
those words. All that is wanted is to 
allow some latitude to those whose duty 
it is to make these appointments. We 
are not opponents of the right honourable 
Gentleman. We know he himself would 
be disposed, in making future appoint- 
ments, to give attention to the desira 
bility of the presence of the medical and 
skilled element, but if these words are 
rejected there is nothing to bind his suc- 
cessor, or to place on record his opinion, or 
the opinion of the House. It seems to me 
the matter may be met by providing in the 
Bill that one Commissioner should, where 
practicable, and where the other quali- 
fications are equal, be a medical man 
skilled in mental diseases. If the right 
honourable Gentleman does not press for 
the omission of these words, it would be 
open to the House to introduce words 
such as these into the clause, which would 
give latitude as regards future appoint 
ments and would save the Home Secre. 
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tary for the time being from having his 
hands tied and being compelled, as the 
right honourable Gentleman seems to 
fear, to make an appointment which 
might not be the best appointment. The 
matter was considered by the Prisons 
Committee, of which I was a member, 
gnd many of the opinions given before 
that Committee were to the effect that 
the time would come when more care and 
attention should be given to what I may 
call the pathological side of prison life. 
We must recognise that, in consequence 
of some mental peculiarity or aberration, 
men are led into crime, and many of them 
are capable of amelioration. I do not 
say it is so of all criminals, but it is 
so of a considerable number, and it is a 
matter which has been overlooked. It 
seems to me it is desirable to introduce 
this scientific element into our prison 
administration. The matter is not met by 
simply having a medical inspector. The 
existing medical inspector is a most valu 
able public servant, and far be it from me 
to suggest in the least any supersession 
of him. But we want something more 
than a medical inspector—we want a 
councillor at headquarters. The medical 
member of the Prisons Board would not 
only deal with the treatment of the in- 
sane or the elimination of disease in 
prisons. He would have to look into 
sanitation, dietary, and general treatment 
in prisons, and into the great number of 
reforms which are being pressed more and 
more on the attention of the House, and 
it seems to me that the functions of the 
councillor would be far wider and more 
general than those possessed by the pre- 
sent medical inspector, however valuable 
his services may be. I would therefore 
suggest to the right honourable Gentle 
man and the House that the situation 
could be met, not by striking out those 
words, but by introducing words such as 
I have suggested into the clause as it 


stands, which would leave the right 
honourable Gentleman freedom, but 
which would indicate to his suc 


cessors in office the policy which he 
himself intends to adopt, and which I 
believe it is the sense of the House he 
should adopt, in connection with the ad- 
ministration of our prisons. I think we 
might well agree not to insist upon the 
Amendment on the understanding that 


words be inserted giving the right honour- 
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able Gentleman discretion, and indicating 


his policy to his successor. 


Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL (Sir R. 
Fintay, Inverness Burghs) : I do not think 
there is any difference of opinion 
as to whether this is a most desirable 
thing. We are all agreed on that point. 
But if any doubt now exists in the minds 
of honourable Members it has been 
caused by the somewhat extravagant 
language ot the honourable Member for 
Battersea. When the honourable Mem- 
ber comes forward and tells us that all 
criminals ought to be treated as lunatics, 
he does not help his case, but rather 
creates a prejudice against views so ex- 
travagantly expressed. We are all agreed 
that the highest medical science ought 
to be brought to bear on the administra- 
tion of our prisons, but whether it is 
desirable that on all occasions one of 
the prison commissioners should be 
a medical man is another question. 
It may be that under certain circum- 
stances, if the right man is available, 
there ought to be a medical man. I 
think that, all round, medical science is 
very desirable for such a post as that, 
and the Home Secretary has expressed 
his desire that, so far as is practicable. 
such resources should be placed at the dis- 
posal of the Prison Commissioners. But 
it is a very different thing indeed to 
propose that the Home Secretary should 
be tied down by Act of Parliament to 
see that one member of the Prison Com- 
mission should always be a member of 
the medical profession. especially 
skilled in mental disease. Now, my 
honourable Friend who has last spoken 
has suggested that some such words be 
inserted as that “as far as practicable, 
and other things being equal,” a medical 
man should be one skilled in mental 
diseases. But I cannot agree with that. 
What is the meaning of “as far as prac: 
ticable, and other things being equal’? 
Such language was never, to my knovw- 
ledge, used in an Act of Parliament. 

Mr. HALDANE: There were qualifi- 
cations. 

Sm R. FINLAY: Well, no one is so 
well skilled in using qualifications as my 
honourable and learned Friend. 

.Mr. DILLON: Sir, in supporting the 
Amendment, I would just like to say one 
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or two words on the desirability of bring- 
ing the highest scientific and medical 
opinion to bear on this subject. I do 
not think there is any diiference of 
opinion on the abstract proposition, but 
there is a very great difference of 
opinion as to the best means of putting 
it into execution. I desire to recall one 
thing to the recollection of the honouwr- 
able Member for Haddington, which 
seems to have escaped his memory, and 
it is that this very point was discussed 
by the Grand Committee on Law, where 
it was much more exhaustively dis- 
cussed than is possible in full Committee 
of the House. What is the opinion of the 
Home Secretary! He opposed it from 
the start. He opposed it in principie. 
He said there was a strong objection at 
the Home Office to placing a medical 
man on the board—— 

*Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror rue 
HOME DEPARTMENT: What I said 
was that it was a matter of controversy 
whether or no it would largely increase 
the efficiency of the board, and whether it 
would not be better to retain the chief 
inspector. I did not commit myself to 
the expression of opinion which the 
honourable Member imputes to me. 


Mr. DILLON: Well, Sir, I had a 
strong impression that that was the right 
honourable Gentleman’s opinion. The 
idea of the Home Office seemed to be 
that the best way of bringing medicai 
science to bear on this great problem 
was by keeping the medical man in a 
subordinate position, and under the con- 
trol of the military and civil officials. 
That, Sir, is a principle which I abso- 
lutely oppose. All the indications in the 
speech of the right honourable Gentle- 
man point, if I may say so, to this con- 
clusion—that there are strong influences 
at work in the Home Office against 
having a medical man on the board, and 
it is these influences which we in this 
House should check. Therefore. I say 
that if these words are left out we have 
no solid ground for believing that a 
medical man will be a welcome acquisi- 
tion to the board. What is the ground 
set up for the retention of these words? 
Sir, the ground appears to be this: that, 
in the course of recent discussions, and 
in the experience of successive Home 
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Secretaries, they themselves haye been 
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Mr. DILLON : I distinctly understood 


left in ignorance of the facts. Then they | you to say there would be a difficulty—— 


have come down to the House and de- 
clared that this man was insane. With 
regard to three or four members of a 
emall class of prisoners. it may prove 
one thing; but may we not reasonably 
infer—is it not a matter of absolute cer- 
tainty—that, if you take the case of a 
thousand prisoners, there are every 
year, numbers of men who are already 
insane or becomine insane! The victims 
of this insidious malady are not going 
to be adequately dealt with unless there 
is a considerable medical element on the 
board, and they should be introduced, 
not in a subordinate position, but in a 
position of equal authority with the 


*Tup SECRETARY or STATE ror iun 
HOME DEPARTMENT: The difficulty 
I referred to was to find the man with 
all the necessary qualifications. 


Mr. DILLON: Well, I leave it to the 
House to judge. But I submit that the 
;remedy is easy to find. This, Sir, is a 
| very rich country, and nobody would be- 
grudge an increase of salary to a suit- 
able man, when found. Then I say that 
much of the teaching of modern science 
and medical skill goes to show that it 
is directed to the solution of this great 
problem. Attention to it increases every 
iday, and, viewed from the medical 
aspect, everything is in favour of the 





Prison Commissioners themselves, and | be te 
who represent not merely the medical | Proposition. I must allude, me * Pn 
and scientific. but the humane side of ,Temark made by the honourable Mem- 





this great problem. The only practical 
difficulty which I have heard the Home 
Secretary express is that it might be difii- 
cult to discover a man who is capable of 
dealing with the subject. For what rea- 
son! Difficult to discover a capable man, 
tkilled in the treatment of mental 
diseases, in a country like this, yith its 
population of thirty-seven millions! Ditt- 
cult to procure such a man in this land, 
with its great lunatic asylums, and 
equipped with men greatly skilled in the 
treatment of these diseases! Difficult, I 
say, when we have so many great seats 
of learning in medical science, filled with 


students who make a speciality of ths 
particular branch of science! To say 
that, under these circumstances, the 


Government of this country cannot pos- 
sibly find a suitable and proper man to 
add to the board in that capacity, to 
say that not one of all the clever men 
who are at work in the great asylums of 
this country, would be glad to take the 
post is an excuse which [ dismiss as gro- 
tesque and utterly preposterous, and it is 
an outrage on the character of the men- 
bers of the great medical profession. To 
deliberately state that as a reason against 
such an appointment—and it would be 
impossible to select a properly qualified 
man from all the medical profession 


*THE SECRETARY or STATE ror rune 
HOME DEPARTMENT: The honourable 
Member is mistaken. I did not say so. 


Mr. Dillon. 





iber for Battersea. He spoke very 
strongly, and no doubt he feels very 
| Strongly, but, at the same time, I think 
‘it was very unfair on the part of the 
honourable Member. He used an illus 
tration which, I think, was to the point, 
and very interesting. He recalled to the 
House instances of the treatment of 
lunatics. The time is not so long ago 
when they used to treat the poor luna- 
tics much in the same way as_ they 
treated a wild animal, particularly when 
they locked him up in the cell, and 
dashed cold water over him two or three 
times a day. That was the treatment 
that was at one time devised by medical 
men. And it was left for the great refor- 
mers in Italy, France, and elsewhere, who 
rescued the poor lunatic from the brutal 
clutches of his keepers of that day, to 
bring about thechange. Oneofthe most 
horrible chapters that ever stained the 
history of the human race is the old-time 
treatment of lunatics. The proposals we 
are now making are no more ridiculous 
than the proposals of the great doctors 
who first undertook to reform the treat- 
ment of junatics in Italy and France. 
Then, as now, these reformers were de- 
nounced as wild dreamers; and it was 
proved, as the honourable Member for 
Sattersea has stated, that the commis- 
sion of crime to a _ large extent 
springs from the root of insanity. Every 
medical man knows that a large propor- 
tion of crime is due, in one form or 
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another, to lunacy or weakness of intel- 
lect, or weakness of will, and that you 
ought not to take any extreme step 
except after a continual supervision by 
medical attention and medical advice, 
and after the best advice that you can 
secure. Nobody who has looked into this 
question with sympathy, and a desire to 
understand it, agrees with the prison 
treatment meted out in this country or 
in Ireland. This prison treatment has, 
up to the present, been left almost en- 
tirely in the hands of men who have had 
no previous experience of the treatment 
of the class of prisoners with whom they 
have to deal, and who have had no 
acquaintance with the mental and medi- 
cal questions involved. That has been 
the fault of the prison system of this 
country ; and the illustration that goes 


to the root of the evil is that 
which takes military men in middle 
life, or civilians with no _ better 
qualifications, to govern the great 


mass of the population of our gaols. 
I believe that the day is not far distant, 
at least I trust it is not far distant, when 
those who come after us will look on the 
treatment that is now being accorded 
to the prisoners in Portland and other 
prisons with as much abhorrence and 
as much condemnation as we look back 
to the treatment meted out to the luna- 
tics in the early days of the century. 


Mr. PICKERSGILL: Sir, my memory 
entirely confirms what has fallen from 
my honourable Friend. When this pro- 
posal was brought forward in Grand Com- 
mittee the right honourable Gentleman 
did not say, as he does now, that he was 
with us in principle, but he distinctly 
objected to the presence of a medical man 
on the board, saying he would be an en- 
cumbrance. 


*THe SECRETARY or STATE ror THE 
HOME DEPARTMENT: I never said 
anything of the sort. I certainly argued 
against the necessity of the appointment 
of a medical gentleman on the board. I 
said that I thought the medical officer 
might be more useful as a chief inspec- 
tor—that he might do more good in that 
way. I never went so far as to say any- 


thing like what the honourable Gentle- 
man imputes to me. 
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Mr. PICKERSGILL: The _ right 
honourable Gentleman has entirely con- 
firmed and justified what I said. He 
admits that he argued against the 
presence of a medical man on the board, 
arguing, repeating in fact, exactly 
what the Prison Commissioners have put 
into print in their observations upon the 
Report of the Prison Committee. Welli, 
Sir, now the right honourable Gentle- 
man entirely shifts his grounds. He 
says now that he is with us in desiring 
as a rule, at all events, to have the 
assistance of a medical man, not as a 
subordinate of the other Commissioners, 
but as their co-equal member at the 
board. But the difficulty which he now 
raises is of a different kind. He says— 
“it will not be always possible when a vacancy 
occurs to find a suitable medical man.” 

I venture to think, Sir, the right 
honourable Gentleman has exaggerated 
the difficulty of the case. Surely it must 
be within the knowledge of this House 
that. during the last 20 or 30 years. the 
medical profession as a whole have been 
devoting very much more attention to 
psychological questions, and, of course, 
arising under that, the treatment of 
lunacy ; and I think that there would be 
a very considerable area from which the 
right honourable Gentleman would always 
be able to select suitable men. Besides, 
Sir, we have what I think is a very 
strong precedent to guide us. There is 
the Lunacy Commission. Now, Sir, what 
is the law with regard to the Lunacy 
Commission? The right honourable 
Gentleman complains that we are asking 
Parliament to tie his hands. Well, Sir, 
those authorities who have the appoint- 
ment of the Lunacy Commission have 
their hands tied in exactly the manner 
in which we are asking Parliament to tie 
the hands of the Home Office. It is 
provided by law that a member of the 
Lunacy Commission, which consists of 
three members, shall always be a medical 
man. We are only asking for exactly 
the same thing. If there was only one 
Prison Commissioner, I should feel to the 
full the force of the objection, but seeing 
that the law provides that there may be 
five Commissioners, though there are now 
only four—one place seeming to be likely 
to be permanently vacant, as it has been 
vacant now for a long time—I think 
it is not too much to ask, and not 
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unreasonable to ask, that one out of the 
five shall be a medical man skilled in 
mental disease. This was added in the 
Grand Committee on Law, and this, which 
I think one of the most important pieces 
of work which the Committee did, we are 
now asked to defeat. Sir, it is obviously 
most reasonable that a member of the 
Commission should be a medical man. 
We are not without experience. For 
many years now the Prisons Board of 
Treland has included a medical man, and 
I believe it is admitted by all who are 
competent to judge that the prison sys- 
tem in Ireland compares very favourably 
—presents, indeed, a favourable contrast 
in some respects to the prison system of 
England. It is more humane, and you 
have had an absence of those scandals 
in Ireland which have—I do not say 
very frequently—from time to time 
occurred in England ; and it is the gene- 
ral opinion that these happier features 
of the prison system in Ireland are 
largely, if not exclusively, due to the 
presence of a medical man on the Prisons 
Board. The Howard Association, which 
is not at all an extreme association, 
which supports the Prison Commissioners 
to a far greater extent than I like, the 
Howard Association has been urging for 
many years that there ought to be a 
medical man on the board. In spite of 
those strong representations, coming from 
so influential an association, we have 
never succeeded in obtaining the presence 
of a medical man on the board. In 
these circumstances I do not think it is 
open to the right honourable Gentleman 
to say that the presence of a medical 
man in Ireland is not required by law, 
and therefore we might be content to 
leave England in this respect in the same 
situation. In Ireland it appears that the 
obligation of law is not necessary. With- 
out obligation you have had through a 
succession of years what we are asking 
for England. We have not been able to 
have it in England, simply through 
making representations to the Home 
Office, and therefore I say there is the 
strongest reason why Parliament should 
make the matter obligatory. May I 
make an appeal to the right honourable 
Gentleman? I do not join in any charge 
of breach of faith against the right 
honourable Gentleman. The right 
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posal, and was defeated. If a Minister is 
defeated in Grand Committee he is quite 
within his right in bringing the matter 
up again in the House; but when a 
Minister of the Crown, in spite of the 
enormous influence he naturally exer- 
cises in that Committee, is defeated by 
a majority of 25 to 8 I do put it to the 
House that it is a very significant cir- 
cumstance. Apart from the question of 
breach of faith, the right honourable 
Gentleman will be well advised, I think, 
in not asking the House to reverse the 
decision of the Committee. The right 
honourable Gentleman must recognise, if 
he casts his eye over the Order Paper, 
that many of us on these benches, who 
are earnest prison reformers, have 
abstained from raising in the House 
many questions on which we feel deeply, 
on which we were beaten in Grand Com- 
mittee. We have accepted our defeat. 
The right honourable Gentleman must 
recognise that we have not crowded the 
Order Paper with Amendments. I say 
it will now be generous, at all events, on 
the part of the right honourable Gentle- 
man, in a spirit of give and take, to 
recognise that we are abstaining from 
pressing points on which we are feeling 
strongly, and, in recognition of that, that 
he should not press this Amendment. 


*Sir H. FOWLER: I, 
member of the majority of the 
Grand Committee, and I voted for 
this clause, and I shall vote in the 
same direction again. But, Sir, there 
are one or two points which I should 
like to put to the House, in order that 
we may clearly understand where we are, 
and not do injustice either to ourselves 
or our opponents in this matter. The 
first point I would remark on—lI feel 
bound to make a protest against it—is 
the doctrine that a majority in a Grand 
Committee is to bind the decision of the 
House. I am satisfied that there is no 
idea that would strike a more fatal blow 
at the whole system of Grand Commit- 
tees than if the House felt that a deci- 
sion, hardly fought and contested in 
that Committee, by even so large a 
majority as 25 to 8, was to bind the 
majority of the House. I am satisfied 
that the Grand Committee system would 
fall at once if that were accepted. The 
House itself is supreme, and must con- 
tinue to be the final tribunal for decid- 
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ing what is to be the policy in any ques- 
tion, totally irrespective of what the 
decision of the Grand Committee may 
be, although the House has always at- 
tached, and will always attach, great 
weight to the opinion of the Grand Com- 
mittee on any question. My honourable 
Friend who has just sat down has said 
what I expected he would say, and what 
I am sure those on this side of the 
House, who took part in the discussion, 
will feel, that there is not a shadow of 
foundation for imputing to the Home 
Secretary any breach of faith. The 
Home Secretary opposed this Amend- 
ment in Grand Committee on the same 
grounds as he has opposed it to-night. 
He has not changed his position; and 
because he, exercising his own indepen- 
dent judgment—though I myself do not 
agree with it—upon a question of public 
policy, thinks right to appeal to the 
gentlemen of the House of Commons, I 
think it is not exactly just to him to 
charge him with a breach of faith. With 
reference to this question itself, I cor- 
dially agree with the honourable Mem- 
ber for Haddington with reference to the 
great importance of this Amendment as a 
step in the direction of prison reform. 
I do not quite agree with the exact word- 
ing of this Amendment, that the medical 
man should be “skilled in mental 
diseases.” I think what is wanted, if 
such a person can be found, is an all- 
round medical man, not a mere specialist 
in mental disease, one who is capable 
of dealing with what I am bound to say 
1 attach equal importance to, the sanitary 
condition of the prison, and, above all, 
the dietary of the prison. If I were 
asked to select the points in which I 
think the Prison Commissioners have 


failed, I should say it has been 
in the question of diet. If the 
Home Secretary had not made, as 


he did make, concessions in the matter 
of the diet, that must have involved very 
prolonged debate in this House, because 
the dietary system has broken down, 
and shows that we have hitherto not 
only punished our prisoners, but that we 
have starved them. I do attach import- 
ance to having a medical man to deal 
with dietary questions, sanitary ques- 
tions, and also with disease. The Home 
Secretary agrees with that. He says— 


“T think, on principle, it is desirable that 
one of the members of the Commission should 
be skilled in medical science.” 
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His case is this—the case put in the 
Grand Committee— 

“T do not want to be bound by legislation, 
by Statute, to make this appointment.” 
He thinks the time may arrive when it 
would be impossible to find a man of 
such standing, experience, and ability 
as he would be justified in appointing. 
My honourable Friend the Member 
for Mayo gets out of the difficulty 
rather easily, the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer not being present, by saying, 
“You might raise the salary.” But I 
do not consider that is practical politics, 
because the Commissioners of Prisons 
are, as we know, of a certain standard, 
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of public officer, having certain 
salaries, and you cannot disturb 
one salary without disturbing them 
all. I can quite understand that 


eminent medical men may not be dis- 
posed to take the position with the 
salary attached to the position. The 
Home Secretary does not wish to be 
statutorily bound to appoint a medical 
man; but he says— 

“My intention is to do so, if I can find a 

suitable man.” 
I think he is right in that presumption, 
because, if he once committed himself to 
that, his successors would be bound by 
the precedent. My honourable Friend 
the Member for Haddington asks the 
Home Secretary to agree to some words 
being inserted in the Bill to indicate 
that it is the opinion of Parliament that 
it is desirable, where practicable, to 
appoint a medical man. I agree with 
the Solicitor General; I do not agree 
with the ceteris paribus argument. I 
do not know whether the Home Secre 
tary would be disposed to accept sub- 
stantive words at the end of the clause 
by saying that it should be his duty, as 
far as practicable, to select a medical 
man. I do not care what the wording 
is, Mr. Speaker, if we can have an indi- 
cation of the opinion of Parliament as a 
guide to the Home Secretary’s judgment. 
These words have been suggested to me, 
and I will just read them to the Home 
Secretary— 

“It shall be the duty of the Secretary of 
State in appointing the Commissioners to 
secure, where practicable, that one of such 
Commissioners hall be a medical man.” 
These words I do not press upon the 
Home Secretary, but I would ask that 
he would consent to meet the views 
expressed on both sides of the House, and 
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adopt declaratory words indicating the 
desire of Parliament that, where practi- 
cal, a medical man should be appoiated. 
I still attach very great importance to 
the introduction of a medical man, and, 
if he can be obtained, I think his appoint- 
ment would be of the greatest value. One 
remark I might make as to one which fell 
from my honourable Friend the Member 
for Battersea. He said he would sooner 
lose the Bill than that this clause should 
be struck out. Icannot think my honour- 
able Friend really means that. 

*Mr. BURNS: I do, Sir. 

*Sm H. FOWLER: I am sorry to hear 
my honourable Friend say so, because he 
has rendered the greatest assistance in 
the Grand Committee in re-forming and 
extending this Bill. This is one of the 
greatest reforms in criminal procedure 
that has been put on the Statute Book 
for many a long year. It does not do all 
that I myself or my honourable Friend 
the Member for Haddingtonshire want, 
but it affords an enormous reform in 
prison procedure, and it puts the whole 
regulation of the prisons of this country 
under the control of the House of Com- 
mons, which they have never been be- 
fore. Power is placed in the hands of 
the Home Secretary, and the House of 
Commons will hold the Home Secretary 
responsible in the future for all details of 
prison management. Strongly as I sup- 
port the Amendment, I do not think it 
does any good to exaggerate its import- 
ance and make it of supreme position in 
the Bill. For instance, supposing that 
@ vacancy takes place the week after this 
Bill is passed in the body of Prison Com- 
missioners. Would the Home Secretary 
fill.that appointment without regard to 
the wishes expressed in this House? 
Would he do so, when the House of Com- 
mons the next Session could review that 
decision upon the Vote for his own 
salary? 

AN HONOURABLE Memper: Certainly. 
*Srr H. FOWLER: He could not. He 
would have to justify his position, and 
that position, I am sure, the right hon- 
ourable Gentleman would never attempt 
to justify. 

AN HONOURABLE 
150 majority? 
*Srr H. FOWLER : Well, I am not afraid 
of the 150 majority when you have a 
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wrongly there is popular opinion 
behind the 150 which will sooner or 
later tell. But that is beside the mark. 
I would appeal to the Home Secretary, if 
ha can, to consent to some words which 
would indicate the desire of Parliament 
that a medical man should be appointed. 

*Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
tHe HOME DEPARTMENT: An appeal 
has been made to me, and if it were 
possible for me to agree to the suggestion 
of my right honourable Friend, I would 
willingly do so. I concur, as far as I am 
concerned, with the view that generally 
it is desirable to introduce this element 
in the management of our prisons. I do 
not know quite what the words mean. 
If we put into the Act of Parliament a 
clause that a Commissioner shall be a 
medical man where practicable, I really 
do not know what the responsibility of 
the Secretary of State is. I venture to 
say this, that after the explanations and 
promise I have given, and the thorough 
agreement I have shown with the general 
principle of the Grand Committee, it 
does seem to me that I have done all the 
honourable Gentlemen’ desire. The 
House ought to accept my assurance 
that I desire that the medical element 
should be strengthened in the adminis- 
tration of our prisons. I think that to 
put in what was not in the Irish nor any 
other Act of Parliament may operate to 
defeat the very object which the honour- 
able Members have in view. I would 
accept the words if I could, but I really 
do not see my way to. 

*Sirn H. FOWLER: May I ask the 
Home Secretary whether he would be 
disposed to put on the records of his 
Office, as is done in some other Depart- 
ments, a minute stating that in his 
opinion such a step should be taken? 

*THe SECRETARY or STATE ror 
THE HOME DEPARTMENT: Certainly, 
Sir. I wish to depart in no way from 
what I have said. I do not say that 
when I get the opportunity I shall not 
be prepared to get a medical gentleman 
to fill the vacant office, but I think it 
would be desirable that I should not go 
further than that. I think that is a 
question which requires consideration. 
With reference to the general principle I 
am quite prepared to express myself in 
that way. 
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Mr. T. P. O'CONNOR: I think 
the House is placed in a_ very 


difficult position by the language of 
the Home Secretary. He says first that 
he is in favour of the medical element 
being increased in its influence upon the 
management of prisons as far as possible. 
Now what does that mean? It may mean 
very much, or it may mean nothing at 
all. The Home Secretary has said that 
he personally is in favour of that—at 
least, so I understood him, because the 
language of the right honourable Gentle 
man, I must say, in some of his state 
ments, struck me as somewhat contra- 
dictory. The right honourable Gentle 
man, as I understand, now says that he 
himself would be disposed, if there were 
a vacancy, to put a medical man in the 
vacant place. 


*THe SECRETARY or STATE ror 
THE HOME DEPARTMENT: I made no 
promise, but I have said I thought it very 
likely would be a desirable thing, accord- 
ing to the circumstances of the time. I 
am not at all unfavourable to it. 


Mr. T. P. O'CONNOR: Now, I 
put it to the House, has not the 
right honourable Gentleman within the 
last five minutes receded from the 
position he took five minutes ago? 


*THoe SECRETARY or STATE ror 
THE HOME DEPARTMENT: No! 


Mr. T. P. O'CONNOR: I do not want 
to be unfair to the right honourable 
Gentleman—if I am so it is unintentional 
—but here is the position. We liold 
that a medical man is absolutely neces- 
sary on this Commission in order to 
make the prison system of this country 
humane. That is our position; and we 
hold that the Prison Commission, without 
a medical man as a member of that Com- 
mission, will not rise to that higher stage 
of unanimity which the Grand Com- 
mittee on Law, and the House generally, 
wants in the treatment in our prisons. 
Very well, that is our position. How 
are we met? The Home Secretary says 
at one moment, “If here was a vacancy 
I would put a medical man in.” At the 
next moment he says, “I decline to 
pledge myself, but I may be in favour of 
putting a medical man in.” Is not that 
shilly-shallying with the whole question? 
The Home Secretary speaks as if the 
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proposal we make were something abso- 
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lutely unprecedented. The honourable 
Member for Bethnal Green has pointed 
out to the House that already we have 
Acts of Parliament that compel the 
appointment of a medical man as a 
member of the governing body of some of 
the institutions of the country. A 
medical man must be a member of the 
Lunacy Commission. And why? 
Because the House decided, after long 
experience, that medical authority was 
necessary to humanise the treatment of 
lunatics, and therefore made it compul- 
sory that a medical man should be a 
member of the Lunacy Commission. I 
think the House generally holds—the 
Grand Committee certainly held, by 25 to 
8—that the presence of a medical man 
on the Prisons Commission is necessary 
to humanise prison treatment. If that 
be so, why should we not make it com- 
pulsory! What is the objection? The 
Home Secretary does not want to have 
his hands tied. I say quite candidly, I 
want to tie them—not only the present 
Home Secretary, but every Home Secre- 
tary; the Liberal Home Secretary that 
will succeed him, and the Conservative 
Home Secretary who will succeed the 
Liberal Home Secretary. We -want to 
make it compulsory on Home Secretaries 
that the prison system should be 
humanised by the presence of a medical 
man. What is the objection! That you can- 
not get a medical man, an all-round man! 
Is the Home Secretary serious in making 
that statement? Why, my honourable 
Friend the Member for Battersea, who is 
a member of the London County Council, 
tells me that they have six medical super- 
intendents for the six asylums under their 
control, with a salary of £1,000 to 
£1,200 a year; less than this medical 
Prison Commissioner would get. It is ail 
nonsense to say that you cannot get a 
good all-round, expert medical man for 
a salary of £1,500 a year to be a member 
of the Prisons Commission. One word 
about the relations of this House and the 
Grand Committee. I cannot accept the 
view of the right honourable Gentleman 
the Member for Wolverhampton. I do 
not say that this House has not a right 
to review and to reverse the decision of 
the Grand Committee, but if the decision 
of the Grand Committee, declared by a 
majority of 25 to 8, is to be absolutely 
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ignored when it comes down ‘to this 
House, what is the use of the Grand 
Committee! The Grand Committee, as 
Members of the House who have attended 
it well know, is a very serious addition 
to the burden and strain of a Member 
of Parliament’s duties. Professional men 
especially find it very difficult to come 
up at 11 or 12 o’clock in the day and to 
spend three or four hours on the Grand 
Committee, and then to stop in the 
House afterwards until after midnight. 
If all that labour—which at present is 
a labour of love, and reflects great credit 
on the men who take part in it—is to 
be ignored by the House of Commons 
when a Bill comes down from the Grand 
Committee, then I say the sooner we do 
away with Grand Committees the better. 
In the Grand Committee the Home 
Secretary was defeated by a majority of 
25 to & upon this question. He comes 
down to this House and raises this ques- 
tion again. When he raised this ques- 
tion about two or three hours ag) 
there were about 10 Members present in 
the House. Of those 10 Members, 
except the right honourable Gentleman 
himself and two or three Members on 
these Benches, I should say none had 
ever heard a single word upon this ques- 
tion before. In other words, the Home 
Secretary appealed from the full know- 
ledge, the full information, and the full dis- 
cussion of the Grand Committee, to what, 
with all respect, I say was the unacquain- 
tance of the House generally with the 
question at issue. That is not treating 
the Grand Committee fairly. One word 
finally. The right ‘honourable Gentle 
man the Member for Wolverhampton said 
that we have destroyed the starvation 
system of diet. Well, Sir, I remember 
the night when my honourable Friend 
the Member for South Mayo described 
the dietary system in this country as 
starvation, and I remember the scorn 
with which the observation was received. 
He persevered. If the system has been 
destroyed, it is not due to the Home Secre- 
tary, but to my honourable Friend the 
Member for South Mayo, who has taken, 
I think, a very noble revenge for the 
manner in which he used to suffer. 


Tue FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 


SURY: I do wish that the advocacy cf 
Mr. T. P. O'Connor. 


{COMMONS} 
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the honourable Gentleman with regard to 
this Amendment had been applied with 
equal energy to getting the Bill finished 
to-night. I cannot help thinking that 
there is much less difference between the 
two sides of the House—between my 


right honourable Friend the Home 
Secretary and the right honourable 


Gentleman opposite [Sir H. Fowler}— 


than perhaps might appear from 
the recent aspect of this Debate. 
I understand that the right 
honourable Gentleman opposite does 
not wholly associate himself with 


the particular words in clause 1, which it 
is proposed to omit. What he desires is 
that the medical element should be repre 
sented on the governing body of the 
prisons, and he does not desire that the 
words of the Bill as they stand on the 
Paper should be used, but that. the medi- 
eul Gentleman appointed should be a 
medical specialist concerning mental 
disease. I understand there is no general 
desire to keep the words as they stand. 
I think I may go further, because while 
a desire has been expressed by the other 
side that the medical element should be 
represented on the governing body, the 
right honourable Gentleman associated 
himself with that general feeling, only he 
says it seems to him unadvisable to bind, 
not merely himself—not merely the pre- 
sent Home Secretary and the present 
Government, but all future Home Secre- 
taries and all future Governments—to 
having a medical man upon the Prison 
Board of Commissioners. Well, Sir, it 
will be, I think, admitted on all sides of 
the House that these Commissioners 
could never be without competent medi- 
cal advice, because the clause goes on 
to state that they shall be assisted by 
inspectors, among whom one member 
shall be a medical man. 


*Mr. DAVITT: A subordinate. 


Tue FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
SURY: Quite true; he will be a subor- 
dinate, but they will have the assistance 
oi that subordinate, and he will be quali- 
fied to express his opinion. Surely the 
compromise suggested by the right 
honourable Gentleman opposite and ac- 
cepted by the Home Secretary is one 
which would meet every necessity of 
the case. 





AN HONOURABLE MemBER: What is it? 
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Toe FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- | 
SURY: The suggestion by my right | 
honourable Friend the Home Secretary 
was that he ought not to bind himself 
aad his successors for all time—or until 
a new Act of Parliament was passed— 
but he has agreed that, at all events, 
there should be an official Minute em- 
bodying my right honourable Friend’s 
view, that that course should be adopted 
unless there really was strong reason to | 
the contrary. My right honourable 
Friend has accepted that proposal cor- 
dially and fully, and I am bound to say | 
I think, after that public expression of | 
opinion, backed up as it has been by an | 
official promise that a Minute shall be 
placed on the record of the Home Office, 
which, though not binding on my right 


honourable Friend’s successors, must 
necessarily be taken as a guide to | 
those successors—I think after that 
promise has been given, the House 
might really consent to adopt the, 
Amendment of my right honourable 


Friend, especially as it is admitted that 
some Amendment is necessary in the 
words as they now stand. 


Mr. TENNANT (Berwickshire): May 
Task an explanation of the right honour- 
able Gentleman, if the Minute would con- 
tain words that it is desirable that the 


board should have this medical gentle- 


man upon it; not merely that our prison 


system should be strengthened on the | 
medical side, but that a member of the | 


board should be a medical man? 


*Tue SECRETARY or STATE vor ruz | 
HOME DEPARTMENT : I wish to adopt | 
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the words as far as practicable, and not in 
a too technical sense. 


Mr. ASQUITH (Fife, E.): So far as 
I am concerned, I think this is a satisfac 
tory compromise to be made. I do fully 
see that there is considerable inconveni- 
ence, or that such might arise, in express- 
ing an absolute mandate, and the Home 
Secretary should be absolutely bound to 
receive a medical specialist on mental 
diseases on the Commission. Now, the 
views expressed, as I understand, on both 
sides of the House do show that it is most 
important that the medical element 
should not merely be represented in the 
general direction, that is, among the in- 
spectors, but should have a governing 
The right 
honourable Gentleman has pledged him- 
self to that. 

Tue FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
SURY: Hear, hear! 


Mr. ASQUITH: And has pledged for 
his successors, as far as any expression of 
opinion on his part can pledge his suc 
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| cessors, that it is to be their practice also. 
After that I think the House might very 


reasonably accept the Amendment. 





Amendment proposed 


“Page 1, line 6, leave out from ‘ prisons’ to 
‘and’ in line 7.2" —(V'he Home Secretary.) 


Question put— 
“That the words proposed to be left out 


| stand part of the question.” 


The House divided:—Ayes 81; Noes 
178.—(Division List No. 173.) 


AYES. 


Abraham, Wm. (Rhondda) 
Allan, Wm. (Gateshead) 
Allen, Wm. (Newc.-under-L.) 
Allhusen, A. H. E. 
Allison, Robert Andrew 
Ashton, Thomas Gair 
Bainbridge, Emerson 
Baker, Sir John 

Billson, Alfred 

Bolton, Thomas Dolling 
Brigg. John 

Broadhurst, Henry 

Burt, Thomas 

Caldwell, James 

Cameron, Robert, (Durham) 
Cawley, Frederick 
Channing, Francis Allston 
Clough, Walter Owen 


Colville, John 
Daly, James 


Dillon, John 
Doogan, P. C, 





Corbett, A. C. 
Dilke, Rt. Hon. Sir Charles 


Doughty, George 
Duckworth, James 
Dunn, Sir William 
Flower, Ernest 
Foster, Sir W. 
Goddard, Daniel Ford 

Gray, Ernest (West Ham) 
Hayne, Rt. Hon. Chas. Seale- 
Healy, Maurice (Cork) 
Holburn, J. G 
Holden, Sir Angus 
Horniman, Frederick John 


Jones, Wm. (Carnarvonshire) 
Kilbride, Denis 
Lambert, George 
Lawson, Sir W. (Cumberland) 
Leng, Sir John 
Leuty, Thomas Richmond 
Logan, John William 
Lough, Thomas 
Macaleese, Daniel 
MacNeill, John Gordon Swift 
McEwan, William 

| M‘Ghee, Richard 
McLaren, Chas. Benjamin 
Maddison. Fred. 
Molloy, Bernard Charles 


(Glasgow) 


(Derby Co.) 


E Monk, Charles Jamer 


Norton, Capt. Cecil Willian 
O’Brien, Patrick (Kilkenny) 


Gordon, Hon. John Edward 
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O’Connor, Arthur (Donegal) 
O'Connor, T. P. (Liverpool) 
Owen, Thomas 

Pearson, Sir Weetman D. 
Perks, Robert William 
Pickersgill, Edward Hare 
Pirie, Duncan V. 

Power, Patrick Joseph 
Provand, Andrew Dryburgh 





Roberts, John Bryn (Eifion) 


Acland-Hood, Capt. Sir A. F. | 
Allsopp, Hon. George 


Asquith, Rt. Hon, Herbt. H. | 


Atkinson, Rt. Hon. John 
Austin, Sir John (Yorkshire) 
Bagot, Capt. J. FitzRoy 
Bailey, James (Walworth) 
Balfour,Rt.Hon.A.J.(Manch.) | 
Banbury, Frederick George 
Barton, Dunbar Plunket 
Bathurst, Hon. Allen Benj. 
Beach, Rt. Hn.SirM.H. (Brist’l) 
Bentinck, Lord Henry C. 
Beresford, Lord Charles 
Blundell, Colonel Henry 
Brodrick, Rt. Hon. St. John 
Brookfield, A. Montagu 
Buxton, Sydney Charles 
Cavendish, R, F. (N. Lancs) 
Cavendish, V.C.W. (Derbysh.) 
‘Cecil, Evelyn (Hertford, E.) 
Cecil, Lord H, (Greenwich) 
Chaloner, Captain R. G. W. 
Chamberlain,Rt.Hn.J. (Birm.) 
Chamberlain, J. A. (Worc’r) 
Chaplin, Rt. Hon. Henry 
Charrington, Spencer 

Clare, Octavius Leigh 
Cochrane, Hon. T. H. A. E 
Cohen, Benjamin Louis 
Collings, Rt, Hon. Jesse 
Compton, Lord Alwyne 
Cook, Fred. Lucas (Lambeth) 
Cornwallis, Fiennes S, W. 
Cross, H. Shepherd (Bolton) 
Cubitt, Hon. Henry 

Curzon, Viscount (Bucks) 
Dalrymple, Sir Charles 
Davenport, W. Bromley- 
Denny. Colonel 

Disraeli, Coningsby Ralph 
Douglas, Rt. Hon. A. Akers- | 
Drage, Geoffrey | 
Duncombe, Hon. Hubert V. 
Fellowes, Hon. Ailwyn Edw. 
Finlay, Sir Robert Bannatyne 
Fisher, William Hayes 
FitzGerald, Sir R. Penrose- 
Fletcher, Sir Henry 

Foster, Harry 8S. (Suffolk) 
Galloway, William Johnson 
Garfit, William 

Gedge, Sydney 

Gibbons, J. Lloyd 

Gladstone, Rt. Hon. H. J. 
Goldsworthy, Major-General 





Gorst, Rt. Hon. Sir J. Eldon | 
Goschen, RtHn.G.J.(St.G’rg’s) | 
‘Goschen, George J. (Sussex) | 


Amendment agreed to. 
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Robson, William Snowdon l 
Roche, Hon. J. (East Kerry) | 
Shaw, Chas. Edw. (Stafford) | 
Shaw, Thomas (Hawick B.) 
Soames, Arthur Wellesley 
Steadman, William Charles 
Sullivan, Donal (Westmeath) 
Tully, Jasper 

Ure, Alexander 
Wallace, Robert (Edinburgh) | 


NOES. 
Goulding, Edward Alfred 


| Green, W. D. (Wednesbury) 


Greene, H. D. (Shrewsbury) | 
Gretton, John 

Haldane, Richard Burdon 
Halsey, Thomas Frederick 
Hamilton, Rt. Hon. Lord G. 
Hamond, Sir C. (Newcastle) 
Hanbury, Rt. Hon. Robt. W. | 
Heath, James | 
Helder, Augustus 

Henderson, Alexander 
Hermon-Hodge, R. T. 

Hill, Rt. Hn. Lord A. (Down) 
Hoare, E. B. (Hampstead) 
Hoare, Samuel (Norwich) 
Howard, Joseph 

Howell, William Tudor 
Hubbard, Hon, Evelyn 
Johnston, William (Belfast) 
Johnstone, John H. (Sussex) 
Kay-Shuttleworth, RtHnSirU. 
Kemp, George | 
Kenyon, James 
Kenyon-Slaney, Col. William | 
LawrenceSirE Durning-(Corn.) 
Lawson, John Grant (Yorks) 
Lea, Sir Thos. (Londonderry) | 
Legh, Hon. Thos. W. (Lancs) | 
Leigh-Bennett, Henry Currie 
Llewelyn, SirDillwyn-(Sw’ns’a) | 
Lockwood, Lieut.-Col. A. R. 
Loder, Gerald Walter Erskine | 
Long, Col. C. W. (Evesham) 
Long, Rt. Hon. W. (Liverp’l) 
Lopes, Henry Yarde Buller 
Lowe, Francis William 
Loyd, Archie Kirkman 
Macartney, W. G. Ellison 
Maclure, Sir John William 
McArthur, Chas. (Liverpool) 
McArthur, Wm. (Cornwall) 
McKillop, James 

Mildmay, Francis Bingham 
Milton, Viscount 

Milward, Colonel Victor 
Montagu, Hon. J. 8. (Hants) 
More, Robert Jasper 

Morgan, Hn. F. (Monm’thsh.) 
Morley, Chas. (Breconshire) 
Morrell, George Herbert 
Morton, A. H. A. (Deptford) 
Mount, William George 
Murray, Rt. Hn. A. G. (Bute) 
Murray, Chas. J. (Coventry) 
Newdigate, Francis Alexander 
Nicholson, William Graham 
Nicol, Donald Ninian 
Northcote, Hon. Sir H. 8. 
O'Neill, Hon, Robt. Torrens 





Parkes, Ebenezer 
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Wallace, Robert (Perth) 
Walton, Joseph (Barnsley) 
Warner, Thos. Courtenay T. 
Williams, John C. (Notts) 
Wilson, John (Govan) 
Woods, Samuel 
Yoxall, James Henry 
TELLERS FOR THE AYES— 
Mr, Davitt and Mr. John 
Burns. 


Paulton, James Mellor 
Phillpotts, Captain Arthur 
Pierpoint, Robert 

Pollock, Harry Frederick 
Powell, Sir Francis Sharp 
Pretyman, Ernest George 
Pryce-Jones, Edward 
Purvis, Robert 

Rasch, Major Frederic Carne 
Rentoul, James Alexander 


| Rickett, J. Compton 


Ridley, Rt. Hon. Sir M. W. 
Ritchie, Rt. Hon. C. T. 
Robertson, Herbt, (Hackney) 
Robinson, Brocke 

Round, James 

Royds, Clement Molyneux 
Russell,Gen.F.S. (Cheltenham) 
Russell, T. W. (Tyrone) 
Samuel, H. 8S. (Limehouse) 
Scoble, Sir Andrew Richard 
Scott, Sir S. (Marylebone, W.) 
Seely, Charles Hilton 
Sharpe, William Edward T. 
Sidebotham, J. W. (Cheshire) 
Simeon, Sir Barrington 
Sinclair, Louis (Romford) 
Skewes-Cox, Thomas 
Smith,Hon. W. F. D. (Strand) 
Stanley, Lord (Lanes) 

Stock, James Henry 

Strauss, Arthur 

Sturt, Hon. Humphry Napier 
Sutherland, Sir Thomas 
Talbot, Lord E. (Chichester) 
Talbot,RtHn,J.G.(Oxf'dUny.) 
Tennant, Harold John 
Thomas, David A. (Merthyr) 
Thornton, Percy M. 
Tollemache, Henry James 
Tomlinson, W. E. Murray 
Tritton, Charles Ernest 
Valentia, Viscount 

Warde, Lt.-Col. C. E. (Kent) 
Warr, Augustus Frederick 
Webster, Sir R. E. (I. of W.) 
Wentworth, Bruce C. Vernon- 
Whitmore, Charles Algernon 
Williams, J. Powell (Birm.) 
Willoughby de Eresby, Lord 
Willox, Sir John Archibald 
Wilson, John (Falkirk) 
Wodehouse, Edm. R. (Bath) 
Wortley, Rt. Hn .C. B. Stuart- 
Wylie, Alexander 
Wyndham, George 

Young, Comm. (Berks, E.) 


TELLERS FOR THE NOES— 
Sir William Walrond and 
Mr, Anstruther. 
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Amendments proposed— 


“Page 1, lines 18 and 19, leave out ‘for a 
period of thirty days.’” 

“Page 1, line 19, after ‘ Parliament’ insert 
‘for not less than thirty days during which 
that House is sitting.’ —(Z'he Home Secre- 
tary.) 

*Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
tHE HOME DEPARTMENT: I move 
these Amendments in compliance with a 
promise I made to the honourable Mem- 
ber for Bethnal Green. 


Amendments agreed to. 


Amendment proposed— 
CLAUSE 5. 


“ Page 2, leave out sub-sections (a) and (b).”— 
(Captain Norton.) 


*Caprain NORTON: The Amendment 
which I propose is one which is very 


plain. It has for its object the total 
abolition of flogging of prisoners. I 
think it will be admitted that the 
object of rules in prisons is to 
keep up discipline. I have always been 
led to believe that in order io 


maintain discipline it is the certainty, 
and not the severity, of the punishment 
which acts as a deterrent to crime. When 
you have a prisoner under iock and key, 
when it is absolutely impossible for hin 
to escape, there is no question of his 
being deterred. The question of its being 
a deterrent arises when the individual is 
at large. The whole object of placing an 
individual in prison is that he may be 
kept from contaminating the community 
on the one hand, and from interfering 
with the material welfare of society at 
large on the other. Now, Sir, it is well 
known that in dealing with criminal 
classes one of the many incentives to 
crime is that there are many chances of 
escape. The criminal will invariably 
attempt to commit burglary and other 
crimes owing to the very small, in many 
instances very limited, chance of cap- 
ture. This does not apply in the smallest 
degree in prison. There is no excite- 
ment. The man knows that he will be 


punished; and you have at your dis- 
which, 


posal a punishment, without 
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brutalising the man, punishes him as 
severely as any form of corporal punisa- 
ment, namely, by means of a system of diet. 
I suppose it will be admitted by the 
House at large that the soldier, on the 
whole, does not lack a certain amount of 
courage and pluck, and even a certain 
amount of endurance. Well, I have seen 
men come out of military prisons, after 
something less than two years’ imprison- 
ment, so beaten and so abject, not only 
physically but mentally, that it was not 
within their power to commit any crime 
of any kind. Now, Sir, there is the ques- 
tion of the limited application of flogging. 
It was pointed out by both sides of 
the House how immense is the diiliculty 
that arises before you can have an in- 
quiry both judicial and public. In that 
I think the Committee concurred. If you 
attempt to institute a judicial inquiry, 
and to have that inquiry public, the re- 
sult will be, as everybody knows, that 
the entire sympathy of the outdoor 
public will be with the prisoner, and the 
flogging will practically never take place. 
Flogging as a punishment will practically 
become a farce. I therefore say it is 
to the advantage of prison discipline 
that you should abolish flogging com- 
pletely. Take all other prisons, in almost 
all the other civilised countries of 
the world, and you will find flogging is 
not resorted to. I know it will be said 
that something very must worse takes 
place, that where you have a personal 
assault upon a warder the prisoner is in- 
variably shot. I say that it would be 
infinitely more desirable that that should 
take place, that the prisoner should know 
that in the event of a violent assault 
on a warder he would be shot down. I 
say that then assaults would become 
very few indeed in number as compared 
with assaults which would take place if 
the prisoner knew he could have personal 
revenge on the warder at the price of a 
flogging. We have seen it over and over 
again take place in the Navy and in the 
Army. I am old enough to remember 
when flogging took place in the Army. 
I daresay some honourable Members have 


witnessed that disgusting sight; 
and one thing I make bold to 
say, that it did not act as a 


deterrent to crime in the case of soldiers. 
We were told when it was abolished, 
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by officers of considerable experience, 
that discipline could not possibly be 
maintained—in other words, that the 
Service would “go to the dogs.” I ven- 
ture to ask whether there is a single 


Member of this House who would advo-: 


cate the re-introduction of flogging into 
the Army, and whether discipline is not 
far higher and far better both on active 
service and under ordinary conditions at 
the present moment in the British Army 
and Navy than it was some 30 years 
ago! Ishall be told that we are dealing 
with quite a different class of men. Well, 
Sir, what is one of the other objects of 
prisons! At any rate, I believe it will 
be admitted that one of the most im- 
portant objects of our prison system is 
reformation. We desire not only to 
keep the prisoners out of harm’s way, but 
we also desire to make a man a better 
citizen when he comes out of prison. 
Now, if that is the object which we have 
in view, certainly, if there is one thing 
whereby we shall defeat ourselves, it is 
by brutalising a man. By making a man 
liable to be flogged you certainly make 
him less liable to reformation. It has 
been stated during the Debate that the 
number of those who have been flogged 
of recent years is very small indeed, and 


that these numbers are constantly 
diminishing. What does that go to 
prove? It goes to prove that the neces- 


sity for flogging does not exist to the 
same extent as formerly ; and we are even 
told by the Home Secretary that he hopes 
and believes that before long the neces 
sity for it will vanish. I say if the neces- 
sity for it is likely to vanish before long, 
surely this is an admirable opportunity 
for doing away with it altogether. Then 
again I notice that “incentive to 
mutiny” and “gross personal violence” 
are two causes for which a man is liable 
to be flogged. As regards gross personal 
violence, that I have already dealt with ; 
but as to incentive to mutiny, that would 
be a most difficult thing to define, and 
whenever a warder thinks fit he can, with 
the greatest ease bring up a charge of 
incentive to mutiny against any prisoner 
against whom he may have a grudge 
Now, Sir, of course, if we wished to go 
back to the old idea of the punishment 
of prisoners, if we wished to look upon 
it in the light of “an eye for an eye and 
a tooth for a tooth,” and if we wished to 


Captain Norton. 
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go back to the torture—for that is prac- 
tically what it amounts to—I could under: 
stand this advocacy of flogging. The 
Home Secretary lnmself stated not long 
ago that the old diet was practically 
starvation. That was a very cruel mode 
of torture. If, therefore, you have at 
your disposal by the dietary system a 
system of torture by which you can bring 
a man as low as you choose, there is no 
necessity for retaining this other punish- 
ment, which degrades a man at the same 
time. One argument used by the Home 
Secretary is altogether in favour of what 
I advocate. He stated, in dealing with a 
former Amendment, that he wished not 
to make a certain change, because it did 
not exist in Scotland and Ireland. That 
strengthens my argument, because the 
flogging system does not exist in either 
Scotland or Ireland. Then an honour- 
able Gentleman on this side of the House 
stated that we ought to look on the patho- 
logical side of the case. If we look on 
that side we find that all recent research 
—more especially in France, where they 
go into the most minute details upon this 
question, and employ the best minds in 
their medical school in endeavouring to 
arrive at the cause which leads both tu 
crime and insanity—leads to the conclu. 
sion, as was in fact admitted in Debate, 
that insanity and crime are closely allied. 
I say that if that be so a punishment 
which serves no good purpose, which is 
not necessary, and has for its whole ob- 
ject the degradation and brutalisation of 
the man, cannot by any possibility do any 
good. I therefore beg to move that these 
two paragraphs which advocate the con- 
tinuanca of flogging in our prisons 
should be cut out. 


*Mr. DAVITT: I heartily support 
the Amendment of my honourable 
and gallant Friend, because I believe 
that this abominable system of punish- 
ment is not at all necessary for the main- 
tenance of prison discipline, and that 
it has been done away with, I believe, in 
almost every other civilised country. The 
Home Secretary in his speech to-night 
put forward the strongest argument for 
the retention of this punishment by 
flogging—the theory that it was necessary 
for the safety of the warders. Very well ; 
we all desire, Sir, that those men who 
have to perform very difficult and 
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onerous duties in prisons should be safe- 
guarded in every rational way. But 
warders are as much open to assault in 
Ireland and Scotland as in England, and 
yet they are protected amply in those two 
countries without the infliction of the 
“cat” upon prisoners. Now, Sir, the 
Bill limits the infliction of this abomi- 
nable and barbarous practice of punish- 
ment to offences of mutiny or incitement 
to mutiny and gross personal violence to 
officials. Well, these are very vague 
phrases. What is mutiny? I am not 4 
lawyer, but I believe I am right in saying 
that mutiny is a term not defined in 
the English law. It isa term of military 
law, and is meant to stand for combined 
insubordination, and this, in its military 
sense, may mean a refusal on the part 
of the soldier to obey the orders of his 
commanding officer. This is surely not 
applicable to the position of a prisoner 
ix one of the prisons in this country. 
Now, with reference to violent assault on 
prison warders, that also is a phrase 
which is liable to abuse, and might, 
under the Bill, involve a prisoner in this 
terrible punishment for striking a warder. 
I have given instances of this befo:e 
the Grand Committee upstairs. I recol- 
lect a Scotch lawyer who was imprisoned 
in Dartmoor for some offence—I think 
forgery—who received two dozen lashes 
for having knocked off a warder’s cap. 
I maintain that it is a crime, and ought 
to be made a felony, to apply such ter- 
rible punishment as this to a prisoner 
for a comparatively trifling assault like 
that. I also recollect a boy, culy 18 or 
19, in Dartmoor, who received two 
dozen lashes for having struck a warder 
with a wooden rake in a hayfield where 
the prisoners were employed in hay- 
making. I say, Sir, that these flogging 
terms in the Bill are liable to be mis- 
used, and prisoners are in consequence 
liable to be subjected to this punish- 
ment for offences which would never 
entail anything of the kind if committed 
outside prison walls. Now, I maintain, 


Sir, that as you do not flog a 


criminal who half kicks his wife 
to death, as you spare the “cat” 
on the back of the monster who 


violates a little girl, as you do not give 
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the lash to the unnatural beast who 
seduces his own daughter, as you do not 
flog a man who violently assaults a 
policeman in the street, I maintain that 
you have no right to flog a prisoner 
inside the prison walls who simply strikes 
a warder. I hold that if he does commit 
that assault he ought to be punished, 
but then the governor and the prison 
officials have many ways in which they 
can prevent assaults of this kind by 
punishment. A man guilty of attacking 
a warder in this way, if the attack is 
a serious one, and if it endangers the life 
or limb of the officer, can be re-tried and 
re-sentenced, as he ought to be. If it is 
2 minor assault, such as I have referred 
to, he can be punished in many ways 
at the discretion of the governor. He 
can be put in penal cell, his privileges 
can be taken away, and his remission can 
be withdrawn. Therefore, I assert that 
there is no need whatever for retaininz 
in your prisons this abominable punish- 
ment of the “cat.” It has been discarded 
in the Army and the Navy, and anything 
like it we do not find in the prison 
system of any other country. 


Mr. DILLON: I strongly support 
this Amendment. I think the time 
has come when the power of inflict- 
ing corporal punishment, or flogging, to 
use the common term, on prisoners 
ought to be completely swept out of the 
law of this country. The Home Secre- 
tary made one very extraordinary state- 
ment which, in my mind, is ample justi- 
fication for the passing of this Amend- 
ment. He said that during the last year 
the cases of corporal punishment, or 
flogging, had fallen in the penal estab- 
lishments of this country from 46 to 7, 
and in the ordinary prisons from 
465 to 112. Now, Sir, I put this ques- 
tion to the Government, has there been 
any progressive deterioration in the 
maintenance of discipline in the prisons 
at the time marking this extraordinary 
decrease in the number of floggings that 
have taken place! We all know perfectly 
well the reason of the decrease in 
flogging. The floggings have constantly 
dropped to about one-third in the prisons 
since we began to debate the subject in 
the House of Commons, and if there is 
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any force whatever in the contention of 
the Home Secretary that the system of 
flogging is necessary to maintain disci- 
pline, there ought to have been, pari 


passu with the decrease in the number 


of floggings, a deterioration in the 
discipline in the convict and ordi- 
nary prisons of this country. We 


have heard nothing to lead us to 
suppose that such a change has taken 
place, and I maintain that the discipline 
so far from being injured by the total 
abolition of flogging, would be improved 
by it. I know what the answer of the 
Government to that proposition will be 
perfectly well. We shall be told that we 
know nothing about it ; that on the side 
of the Government is all the expert and 
experienced opinion of the officials upon 
whose shoulders the responsibility rests 
for the maintenance of discipline at these 
establishments ; that they have advised 
the Home Secretary that he cannot afford 
to dispense with this method. Those 
arguments have very little effect upon 
those of us who have been through th> 
fight against flogging in the Army and 
Navy. Night after night in this House, 
when the right honourable the Gentle- 


man the Member for Birmingham 
took a leading part in the agita- 
tion for the abolition of the old 


system of flogging in the Army and the 
Navy, and when both Front Benches 
combined to support that system, and 
went into the Lobby in Division after 
Division in crder to maintain the flog- 
ging system in the British Army, we 
listened for hour after hour to military 
authority after military authority, to 
officer after officer, who rose in their 
dozens to declare—I remember perfectly 
well the scenes which took place—that 
the British Army was doomed, and that 
it would be utterly impossible to main- 
tain discipline, or keep the men at all 
together in the field, if they were 
deprived of the “cat” as a last 
resource. We in vain referred to the fact 
that the French Army, and the armies 
on the Continent, got on without it. We 
were told that might be very well for 
armies composed of Frenchmen or 


Germans ; they were a different class of 

men, drawn by conscription; but those 

who spoke with a sense of responsibility 
Mr. Dillon. 
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and knowledge could assure us that the 
Army was doomed and done for, and dis- 
cipline at an end, if the “cat” was 
abolished. What has been the conse- 
quence! All these whinings fell, I cannot 
say on deaf ears, because the fight against 
the system of flogging in the Army went 
on night after night, though we were in a 
much smaller majority than we are to- 
day, and then all the representative men 
on the two Front Benches were opposed 
to us. I remember very well the night 
when the right honourable Gentleman 
the Member for Birmingham denounced 
the Duke of Devonshire, as he now is, 
as a fossil and an armchair politician, 
because the Duke had denounced him as 
an insurgent in the ranks of the Radical 
party, for resisting the decision of his 
own Front Bench. Altheugh defeated 
night after night, and although de- 
feated by larger majorities than we shall 
be on the present occasion, that principle 
won in a very short time. And so it will 
be on this question of flogging in pri- 
sons. In my opinion, flogging in prisons 
is a much more cruel and unjustifiable 
proceeding than flogging in the Army. 
You flogged in the Army, at all events, 
in the light of open day, and after a man 
had had some kind of public trial. But 
in prisons you flog these unfortunate, de- 
fenceless creatures, who, however bad 
their previous life may have been, are 
now shut up and away from their homes, 
from sympathy and the light of common 
day, and you flog them for offences for 
which, had they committed them outside 
the prison, with all the advantages of a 
public trial to protect them, you would 
never dream of inflicting the “cat.” The 
Home Secretary says that in the interests 
of the safety of our prison warders this 
system of flogging must be maintained. 
Why is it essential for the safety of prison 
warders when it is not held to be neces- 
sary for the safety of peaceable citizens 
walking in the streets of London, or 
policemen, who, in the fulfilment of their 
duties, are brought into association with 
dangerous men? Sometimes men have in 
their possession deadly weapons, of which 
no prisoner can be possessed, when they 
attack policemen, and policemen and 
ordinary citizens are much more liable 
to, and more exposed, and more defence- 
less before the attacks of violent men 
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than are prison warders. Yet, when they 
are assaulted, no matter how savage or 
brutal the assault may be, their assailants 
are placed on trial—on open trial—not 
flogged after conviction, but punished in 
a more humane way. I never could 
understand nor enter into the frame oi 
mind of the man who holds that an 
assault on a prison warder is a crime 
of a totally different character to a com- 
mon assault on, say, an ordinary citizen, 
or upon a policeman in the discharge of 
his duties in the streets of London. What 
is there in the essence of an assault 
committed by a prisoner on a warder 
which differentiates it from an assault 
committed outside the prison walls? Why 
should the unfortunate prisoner be 
flogged in this inhuman way, whereas 
the most savage assaults are committed 
outside prisons, and nobody thinks that 
this machinery cf oppression is necessary ? 
I must turn for a moment to the Irish 
prisons. One of the most amazing and in- 
teresting passages in the course of our 
long discussion in the Grand Committee 
on Law arose when the Home Secretary 
was asked to account for the fact than in 
the Irish prisons flogging is practically 
abolished. According to the law, you 
cannot flog a man in the ordinary prisons 
in Ireland. But what is a still more re- 
markable fact is this, that according to 
law you can flog a man at Mountjoy 
Prison, our one great convict prison in 
Ireland, but for seven years they have 
never flogged a man in Mountjoy Prison 
—for seven years the governor has volun- 
tarily laid aside the power of flogging. 
There you can have to-day the result of 
experience. I believe I am correct in 
saying that for seven years no prisoner 
has been flogged in a convict prison 
in Ireland. The Home Secretary, in view 
of these facts, finds himself in a diffi- 
cult position, and his argument really 
was of the most extraordinary character, 
because he took up this position, that 
the Irish prisoners were more orderly, 
more easily handled and disciplined than 
the prisoners in English gaols. I believe 
he extended that generous constructioa 
even to the prisoners in the gaol of 
Belfast—a most extraordinary proposi- 
tion for an Englishman to make, that the 
prisoners taken from a city like Belfast 
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are easier to keep in discipline than the 
common prisoners in the English gaols. 


It being Twelve o’clock, the Debate 
stood adjourned. 


PARISH FIRE ENGINES BILL. 
Considered in Committee. 


[Mr. J. W. Lowrner (Cumberland, 
Penrith), Cuarrman of Ways and Means, 
in the Chair. ] 


(In the Committee.) 
CuavsE 1. 


Committee report Progress; to sit 


again this day. 


TELEGRAPHS (GRANT). 
Resolution reported— 


“That it is expedient to authorise the issue, 
out of the Consolidated Fund, of sums not 
exceeding £1,000,000 for the purpose of the 
Telegraph Acts, 1863 to 1897, and to authorise 
the Treasury to borrow such sums by means of 
terminable annuities payable out of moneys to 
be provided by Parliament for the service of the 
Post Office, and, if those moneys are insuffi- 
vient, out of the Consolidated Fund.” 


Resolution agreed to; Bill ordered to 
be brought in by Mr. Hanbury and Mr. 
Chancellor of the Exchequer ; presented 
accordingly, and read the first time; to 
be read a second time upon Thursday, 
and to be printed. [Bill 273.] 


NEW BILL. 


TRUCK ACTS AMENDMENT (No. 2). 

Bill to amend the Truck Acts, and to 
make it illegal for employers to compel 
their workmen as a condition of. 
em,;loyment to become or remain mem- 
bers of, or to leave, any Benefit 
Friendly Society or Club ; ordered to be 
brought in by Mr. Galloway, Sir Charles 
Dilke, Mr. Drage, Major Grice-Hutchin-’ 
son, Mr. Dalziel, and Mr. Schwann. 


Presented accordingly, and read the first 
time ; to be read a second time this day, 
and to be printed. 


[Bill 274.] 
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WILD BIRDS PROTECTION (IRELAND) | Acts the constabulary were prohibited, 
BILL. | and I think quite rightly, from inter- 
|fering in any question affecting game. 
| Recently these Acts were introduced, and 
= Z | wild birds have been held to come under 

[Mr. J. W. Lowrner (Cumberland, co ete Il: 
Penrith), Cuarrman of Ways and Mzays, | ie legal appellation of game, and there- 
in the Chair.] + fore the constabulary were prohibited 
| from applying the law. It is in order to 
(In the Committee.) |remove that doubt that this Bill has 
| been introduced. I will point out, in 
the first place, that it does not cast on 
the constabulary the duty of carrying 
out these Acts unless the local authority 
which is now about to be created in 
Ireland in particular districts desires 
| that the birds should be protected, and 


Considered in Committee. 


Questic m pro 





“That clause 1 stand part of the Bill.” 
Mr. CALDWELL (Lanark, Mid): I 


do not quite wish to move to report pro- 


ancien pepo tay coe bo, | saccnagees: if they do not desire the assist- 
dangerous clause. Under the existing law | hg Mocge 0 ~— oe 
‘i ‘ ‘the Acts, the Acts will not be enforced. 
in Ireland since 1836—for 60 years that | It they do, my honourable Friend, as a 
law has lasted—the constabulary in Ire-| Home Ruler, will desire that they should 
land have been prevented from inter- | | have the power to use these Acts. Under 
fering actively with all cases of game and | the present Acts, as they are not enforced 
Excise prosecutions. That, I venture to | in Ireland, very unfortunately it happens 

; 7 ; that those who are prohibited from 
say, in the circumstances in wich the | destroying these wild birds in England 
constabulary individually are placed, was | often ‘go over to Ireland in order to 
a very reasonable prohibition. It existed | secure plumage, and so the wild birds 
for 60 years, and this clause, now brought | are gradually being destroyed. 

or ae, 
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Member’s Bill, proposes to enact that . : i : : 
Statutes which create that prohibition Friend is altogether mistaken in think- 








shall not apply to the Wild Birds Pro- 
tection Act, 1894. That is a very 
serious change in the public law of Ire- 
land, and I think if the constabulary in 
Treland are to be allowed to take a man 


ing that in Ireland there is no law of 
this kind. The law in Ireland is the 
same as in England in regard to the pro- 


'tection of wild birds, and any person 


may prosecute under the powers given 


the same as in England. The only 
| difference is that in Ireland you cannot 
birds, when perhaps his real object is employ constabulary for that purpose. 
game, there might be very serious ques-| }°U Ca employ other agents in Ireland, 
tions arising. I thought it was right the same as in England. 
tbe oromigas “ee are Mesa a Mr. TULLY: I think, after what has 
nae aie. . if oe — we 7 his been said, that this would give most 
P a 2 ec. dangerous powers to the police, and 


Bill from passing, but I bring this matter : 
before the notice of members of the ee ae ee Se 


Committee, and if the Committee thinks! Procress reported. 

that a Bill of this serious and great ‘i 

importance, for employi ng the Ng con- Mr. BUXTON: I withdraw the Bill, 
stabulary on a matter of this kind, is a| Sir. 

Bill which ought to pass in this way, 
of course it is with the Committee that 
the responsibility rests. 


up because he is in a field, for instance, 
on the plea that he is looking for wild 


Motion made— 


“That the Bill be, by leave, withdrawn.” 


Mr. BUXTON (Tower Hamlets, 
Poplar): I think I can explain to my 
honourable Friend. Under the old 


The Bill was, by leave, withdrawn. 





House adjourned at 12.15. 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS. 


Wednesday, 29th June 1898. 





Mr. SPEAKER took the Chair at 
Twelve of the clock. 


PRIVATE BILL BUSINESS. 


_— 


THANET GAS BILL. 
Lords’ Amendments agreed to. 


BELFAST HARBOUR BILL. [H.L.] 


As amended, considered; to be read 
the third time. 


BLACKPOOL IMPROVEMENT BILL. 
[H.L.] 


As amended, considered; to be read 
the third time. 


LINCOLN AND EAST COAST RAILWAY 
AND DOCK BILL, 


As amended, considered; to be read 
the third time. 


SHERINGHAM GAS AND WATER BILL, 
[H.L.] 


As amended, considered; to be read 
the third time. 


WHITECHAPEL AND BOW RAILWAY 
BILL. 


Reported; Report to lie upon the 
Table, and to be printed. 
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DEVONPORT, PLYMOUTH, AND STOKE 
TRAMWAYS BILL. 
Reported; Report to lie upon the 
Table, and to be printed, 


Petitions. 


SAINT THOMAS, SOUTHWARK, AND 
SAINT SAVIOUR, SOUTHWARK, BILL. 
[H.L.] 


Reported, with an Amendment; Re- 
port to lie upon the Table. 


LONDON, CHATHAM AND DOVER 
RAILWAY BILL. [H.L.] 


Reported, with Amendments; Report 
to lie upon the Table, and to be printed. 


PROVISIONAL ORDER BILLS. 


—_————- 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT PROVISIONAL 
ORDERS (No. 7) BILL. 


Read the third time, and passed, 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT PROVISIONAL 
ORDERS (No. 9) BILL. 


As amended, considered; to be read 
the third time To-morrow. 


PETITIONS. 


DOGS REGULATION BILL. 
Against: From Westminster (2), 
Pimlico, Maidenhead, Kensington (2), 
Ealing Dean, Fulham, West London, 
Kew, and South Kensington; to lie 
upon the Table. 


GEOLOGICAL MUSEUM. 


Against removal from Jermyn Street : 
From Horsham; to lie upon the Table. 


x 
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HABITUAL INEBRIATES BILL. 


In favour: From Glasgow and Church 
of Scotland Women’s Temperance Asso- 
ciation ; to lie upon the Table, 


LIBRARIES (OFFENCES) BILL, 


In favour: From St. Giles; to lie upon 
the Table. 


RATING OF CLERICAL INCOMES. 
For alteration of law: From Ely; to 
lie upon the Table. 


SALE OF INTOXICATING LIQUORS ON 
SUNDAY BILL. 
In favour: From Childrey ; to lie upon 
the Table. 


TEMPERANCE REFORM (THREEFOLD 
OPTION) (SCOTLAND) BILL. 


In favour: Of the Church of Scotland 
Women’s Temperance Association; to 
lie upon the Table. 


VACCINATION BILL. 


For alteration: From Hornsey ; to lie 
upon the Table. 


RETURNS, REPORTS, ETC. 


—_ 


Paper laid upon the Table by the 


Clerk of the House— 
LUNACY. 

Copy of Fifty-second Report of the 
Commissioners in Lunacy to the Lord 
Chancellor, with Appendix [by Act]; to 
be printed. [No, 259.] 


7~s 


MONEY-LENDING. 
Report from Select Committee, with 
Minutes of Evidence, brought up and 
read. 


Report to lie upon the Table, and to 
be printed. [No. 260.] 


{COMMONS} 








Criminal Cases Bill. 


PUBLIC ACCOUNTS COMMITTEE. 

Second Report from the Select Com- 
mittee, with Minutes of Evidence, 
brought up, and read. 
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Report to lie upon the Table, and to 
be printed. [No. 261.] 


NEW BILL. 


——— 


ALLOTMENTS AND COTTAGE GARDENS 
(COMPENSATION FOR CROPS). 

Bill to amend the Law with respect 
to Compensation to the Occupiers of 
Allotments and Cottage Gardens, 
ordered to be brought in by Mr. Yoxall, 
Lord Henry Bentinck, Mr. Bond, and Mr. 
Price; presented accordingly, and read 
the first time; to be read a second time 
upon Wednesday next, and to be printed. 


[Bill 275.] 


House adjourned at 5.55. 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


EVIDENCE IN CRIMINAL CASES BILL. 
Considered in Committee. 


[Mr. J. W. Lowrer (Cumberland, 
Penrith), CHarmman of Ways and 
Megans, in the Chair.] 


(In the Committee.) 


Mr. GIBSON BOWLES (Lynn Regis) : 
I should like to make an appeal to the 
right honourable Gentleman to consider 
the unfortunate position in which we are 
placed under the present circumstances. 
None of the leading Members who have 
Amendments on the Paper are here, and 
this is a Bill essentially of much detail. 
The first clause in particular is a matter 
of detail on which we have not had the 
opinion of honourable and learned Mem- 
bers, and it is absolutely necessary for the 
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adequate discussion of this question that 
these legal gentlemen should be here. 
There is scarcely a Member who has put 
down an Amendment who is able to be 
here. The right honourable Gentleman 
knows what the necessities of lawyers are, 
and many of them are obliged to be 
absent. The honourable and learned 
Members for Leamington, Pontefract, 
East Carmarthen, and Dublin University 
are obliged to be absent. Therefore, we 
are really under circumstances which will 
absolutely prevent an adequate discussion 
of the various clauses in this Bill. I 
admit that proper notices have been 
made, and it is a strong measure to take 
a Bill of this kind under the circum- 
stances. I understand there are only two 
laymen and one learned gentleman pre- 
sent who wish to amend the Bill now 
before the Committee, and all the others 
are absent. I am sure that the Attorney 
General will see that it is extremely im- 
portant that the gentlemen of the long 
robe ought to be present, and it would 
‘be a convenience if he could postpone 
this Bill, and allow the other Orders of 
the day to come on. Having been for- 
mally in the Chair, and the proceedings 
having commenced, the Committee might 
agree to a Motion of that kind. Of 
course, I do not propose to make that 
Motion unless the right honourable 
Gentleman agrees to it. Under the diffi- 
cult circumstances in which we are 
placed, IT ask him to consider seriously 
whether he could not manage to take 
the discussion of the details of this Bill 
‘upon another day. 


Toe ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Ricnarp Wesster, Isle of Wight): I 
would venture to point out to the honour- 
able Member that due notice was given, 
and I am afraid it is impossible for me 
to accede to the appeal of my honour- 
able Friend, although no one is more 
sorry than I am that we have not the 
presence of my honourable and learned 
Friends, who are members of my own pro- 
fession. Due notice was given last week, 
and it was in consequence of the remon- 
strance and the protest that Wednesday 
had been fixed that it was not put on 
the Paper for the previous night. There- 
fore, there really has not been until now 
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any objection raised to taking this course. 
Nobody is more sorry than I am, but I 
hardly think it is possible to accede to 
the honourable Member’s request. 


Mr. GIBSON BOWLES: Of course, 
I do not feel, under the circumstances, 
justified in making the Motion myself; 
therefore, I shall proceed to deal with the 
difficulties, so far as I am concerned, as 
best Ican. Now, Sir, I am afraid I shall 
have to trouble the Committee with an 
Amendment which is not on the Paper. 
It is taken from the Summary Jurisdic- 
tion Act. 


*Tue CHAIRMAN: That Amendment 
would not be in order at this stage of the 
proceedings ; it is quite clear that it is 
not an Amendment at all to the clause 
under consideration, for it is substituting 
something totally different. I therefore 
cannot accept that as an Amendment to 
this clause. 


Mr. GIBSON BOWLES: Then I will 
proceed with my Amendment as on the 
Paper, and I beg to move— 

“Page 1, line 5, after ‘person’ insert ‘if 
of the age of 16 years or upwards.’” 

Sir, this Bill as it stands makes no dis- 
tinction in respect of age or sex 
or condition as to the new rule—the 
entirely new rule, the revolutionary rule 
I may say—which it proposes to apply 
to the treatment of persons arraigned on 
a criminal charge. Sir, I believe that 
the proposal which has really been made 
is one of very wide scope and great 
importance, and the fact that it is so 
is shown by the subsequent paragraph 
of the Bill, which I should not now be 
in order in referring to, which makes very 
careful provisoes as to the exercise of 
this right of the Crown to hang a person 
on his own evidence. Well, now, Sir, at 
any rate it seems to me that when you 
come to the new condition of things 
some respect should be paid to the 
intelligence of the person charged as to 
whether he ‘is competent to understand 
this provision and the -altered position 
which this Bill will’ place him in ‘if it 
-X 2 
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becomes law. What will be the effect of 
the Bill itself? A person will be brought 
up in court before any court which is 
competent to place upon him this 
liability, and be called upon to furnish 
himself the evidence on which he is to 
be condemned. In the court before which 
he is brought his position will be this: 
he will come before that court charged 
with an offence, and he may be suddenly 
called upon to give evidence against him- 
self, and be put in the witness-box. He 
might indeed be the first witness called. 


Sir R. WEBSTER: That would not 
be possible. 


Mr. GIBSON BOWLES: Of course, I 
am assuming that his consent has been 
obtained. The essence of it is that the 
prisoner will be put into the witness- 
box, and I do not know that there is 
anything to prevent the prisoner being 
the first witness put into the box. He 
is the man who knows most about the 
circumstances, and he may perhaps be 
the only man who does know the circum- 
stances ; therefore, as I said before, he 
may be the first man to be put into the 
box. Now, what will be the man’s posi- 
tion? He will have heard the charge 
made against him, and he will be called 
upon to give his evidence. It will be 
bad enough if he is a full-grown man, 
and even then he may not be able to 
understand the gravity of the charge 
and the intense importance attached to 
the evidence he is called upon to give. 
He may realise the situation that by his 
evidence he will practically have his own 
neck in his own hands. But, surely, with 
a child under the age of 16 years it is 
different, and it is very hard to apply 
this rule to such a person. A child can- 
rot be expected to be aware of all those 
consequences which I have but lightly 
sketched out. Surely some exception 
ought to be made in the case of a child 
of 16. The Attorney General and the 
Government themselves propose to make 
an exception in the case of Ireland, for 
they do not propose that this Bill should 
extend to Ireland. Why I do not know, 
because I think that what is good for 
England and Scotland in this respect is 
equally good for Ireland. Surely if it is 
right and humane to exempt the unfor- 
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tunate Irishmen from the stringent pro- 
visions of this Bill, it is still more 
humane to exempt a child. Children 
are very liable to be brought up and 
charged with criminal offences, and | 
think it would be an added cruelty to 
such charges to force that child to 
become liable to be put into the witness- 
box to give evidence against himself, the 
importance of which he would be 
scarcely able to understand. Although 
there are several other considerations 
which will probably affect the judgment 
of the Committee on this clause, there 
is a strong case to be made out for the 
exemption of children even if all other 
persons are to be included. Of course, 
as I have said before, these may not 
perhaps be the best words applicable to 
the case. I am only a layman, and I am 
placed in a very great difficulty indeed 
through the absence of every lawyer who 
has taken a leading part in this matter 
and who has Amendments down on the 
Paper. But, if my words be not appli- 
cable, I shall be very glad to accent any 
others which the Attorney General would 
be prepared himself to suggest, or any 
Amendment which he would propose. All 
I want is that if this new change is to 
be made, if a man is to be dragged into 
the witness-box to give evidence against 
himself, and subjected to the cros3- 
examination of astute counsel engaged in 
hunting down a prisoner, then I say that 
such a law should not be applied to chil- 
dren of a tender age. I beg leave to move 
my Amendment. 


Sm R. WEBSTER: The honourable 
Member has_ hardly done himself 
justice on this occasion by suggesting 
that any prisoner can be called as the 
first witness. That is, if he would pardon 
me, an absurdity. The object of the Bill 
is to enable the prisoner to give evi- 
dence in his own defence, and it is an 
essential condition of our crimina] law 
that the prosecution have to prove their 
case, and unless there is a primd facie 
case the prisoner could not be called 
upon to give evidence at all. It is pro- 
vided that every person charged shall be 
a competent witness, but shall not be 
called as a witness without his consent. 
If the Bill does not make that clear I will 
undertake to make it clear. With regard 
to the Amendment, there are many cases 
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in which children now are allowed to give 
evidence, and it seems to me that it would 
be ridiculous if a boy or a girl were ex- 
cluded from this beneficial provision 
simply on the ground that he or she has 
not reached the age of 16 years. 


Mr. M. HEALY (Cork, City) : I do think 
Sir, that at this stage of the Measure 
the Government ought to argue this ques- 
tion upon the grounds upon which it cer- 
tainly ought to be argued. Everybody who 
knows anything about this Bill knows 
that it is a Measure intended to secure 
further convictions, and I accept the 
right honourable Gentleman’s own 
assurance that that is his own personal 
view. Now, no man who has any real 
knowledge of what goes on in courts of 
law can possibly imagine that any inno- 
cent person will gain in the smallest 
degree by this privilege of putting him- 
self in the witness-box and submitting 
himself to cross-examination. Of course, 
if the Bill is only to be argued on 
the lines which the Attorney General 
put it, then this Amendment would be 
absurd. But even if the right honourable 
Gentleman still takes that view, as cer- 
tain possibilities may arise in some 
cases, he ought at any rate to appreciate 
the fact that in some cases it may work 
in the other direction. Does the right 
honourable Gentleman think that this 
Bill will always have that effect, and that 
it is not possible that an innocent per- 
son may go into the box. If that is so, 
then I may congratulate him upon his 
faith in legal forms, whichI confess after 
my long experience I do not share; I 
am perfectly satisfied that in nine cases 
out of ten any person who avails him- 
self of this Bill will do himself a mischief 
instead of a good. Therefore, I shall 
support the Amendment of the honour- 
able Member for King’s Lynn. Now, 
everybody knows that the effect of the 
Bill will be to compel every prisoner to 
give evidence. The right honourable 
Gentleman says that the Crown must first 
prove their case, and that unless a primd 
facie case is made out the prisoner need 
not give evidence at all. But a primd 
facie case means that there must be some 
evidence on which the jury may act. It 
does not necessarily mean evidence on 
which the jury are likely to acquit a 
prisoner. It means such a case as that in 
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which the judge is not bound to direct 
an acquittal. In 99 out of 100 similar 
cases unless there is some evidence 
against the prisoner he would not go into 
the box at all. A prisoner is not indicted 
unless there is strong evidence on which 
he can be charged. He cannot be re- 
turned for trial unless there is some evi- 
dence against him. As the case is pre- 
sented to the Court of Assize or to the 
Central Criminal Court, there must be 
some evidence to go to the jury, and 
therefore there is no substance whatever 
in the argument which the right honour- 
able Gentleman used unless a primd facie 
case is made out. It must be assumed 
that there is in every case a primd facie 
case, and in that case the prisoner will 
be practically bound in every instance 
to give evidence. By this Bill the right 
honourable Gentleman does not safeguard 
the prisoner. I think it is the law in 
some of the States in America that if 
a prisoner is not willing to give evidence 
the prosecution 


*Tue CHAIRMAN: Order, order! That 
is not the Question now before the Com- 
mittee. 


Mr. M. HEALY: Perhaps I was going 
more at large into the Bill than I ought 
to have done ; but I was replying to the 
argument used by the right honourable 
Gentleman, and, taking the view which 
I do take, that this is a Bill which. will 
injure prisoners instead of serving them, 
and that it is a Bill which compels the 
prisoner to give evidence, therefore, I 
am bound to support the Amendment 
which the honourable Gentleman opposite 
has moved. I do think that it is a cruel 
thing that persons of a tender age who 
cannot appreciate the nature of the 
trial they have to undergo, or 
understand the effect of what they 
say, or the evidence which is given 
against them, should be compelled to go 
into the box in this case. The Bill in 
that respect is a trap for inexperienced 
persons, and I hope the honourable Mem- 
ber opposite will press his Amendment 
to a Division. 


Mr. RICHARDS (Finsbury, E.): The 
only point I desire to raise is that upon 
which the Attorney General said that 
unless there was primd facie evidence 
the case of the Crown was closed, and 
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the prisoner would not give evidence. 
Now, what I would say is this: he made 
a statement as to the conduct of cases 
that unless a primd facie case is made 
out, the prisoner would not be called 
upon, but nowhere in this Bill do I see 
any clause that would protect the 
prisoner in that respect. Now, I am 
going to state my own experience in 
London. I remember a case tried before 
one of the stipendiary magistrates in 
London, where, after the witnesses for 
the prosecution had been called, the 
magistrate declined to say whether he 
intended to commit or not, until I made 
the statement that I was going to put 
the prisoner in the box, and then he 
decided that he would send the case for 
trial. Now, the judge at the Criminal 
Court stopped the case on the ground of 
the absence of confirmatory evidence. 
Now, I am one of the few Members who 
have had any experience of the new work- 
ing of the Act, under which prisoners can 
give evidence on their own behalf. I 
understand that simply the assent of the 
House has been given to the principle, 
and they have refused to consent to the 
appointment of a Select Committee. 
Therefore, I ask the Attorney General if 
he can see his way to accept the Amend- 
ment, which will carry out the principle 
that no prisoner should be called upon 
to elect whether he shall give evidence 
until a primd facie case has been made 
out. 


Mr. BROADHURST (Leicester): I 
must support this Amendment. When 
one remembers the fearful consequences 
which might occur to poor people under 
the operation of this revolutionary 
change in our criminal procedure, and 
when one remembers that it is to apply 
to children under 16 years of age, one 
naturally trembles at what fearful con- 
sequences might ensue. What I under- 
stand is that the law protects no persons 
who contract debts with persons under 
21 years of age, and if a young 
person has fallen into the meshes 
of some money-lender, it is a de 
fence in law that he is under 21 years 
of age. Well, you are going now to make 
it possible to put a poor labouring boy 
or girl, who has not perhaps passed 


Standard 4, perhaps not Standard 3, 
a poor boy or girl belonging to the agri- 
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cultural class, into the witness-box, to 
be cross-examined on the question, per- 
haps, of stealing game eggs. Now, if all 
these matters were to be decided in a 
court over which one so large-hearted 
and generous as the Attorney General is 
always to preside, then it would be 
another matter. But then you must 
remember that this Act is to be adminis- 
tered by hundreds of county justices in 
petty sessional courts, where there is 
frequently practically no public opinion 
and where many of the justices have had 
very little experience of the world or of 
the administration of the law or the inten- 
tion of it, or of the spirit of this new 
Act of Parliament. Ido not think that 
the case of this country is so serious that 
we ought to protect the infants of the 
country ; at any rate, if we are going to 
allow poor people to run the risk of con- 
victing themselves in court, as they un- 
doubtedly will do under this Act, which 
I think they will find will do far more 
harm to themselves than it can do good. 
If the prisoner, as a rule, is represented 
by a competent legal adviser, it is always 
far better ; at least, that is my experience 
—my very small, insignificant experience, 
yet still an experience accompanied by 
pretty close observation of the working 
and the effect of this procedure, and 
my experience goes to show that in 99 
cases out of 100 a prisoner who is not 
defended by a competent legal adviser 
makes a great and grievous mistake if 
he should open his own mouth in defence: 
of his own case. That is nearly always 
the case, and I think the learned Attorney 
General will agree to that extent. If 
that is so in the case of adults, how. much 
more so will it be in the case of 
infants or of a poor half-taught or wholly 
untaught boy or girl in our petty ses- 
sional courts! I think the Attorney 
General thoroughly believes that this is 
a good reform and a sound Mea- 
sure, and, therefore, he naturally 
says, “Extend it to as many people as 
possible.” But I wish the Attorney 
General for once would have some doubt 
as to his own view of this matter, and to 
remember again that this Act will be 
in the hands of thousands of persons—of 
magistrates, of petty sessional magis- 
trates, many of whom are not at all 
qualified to administer such a serious 
Act of Parliament as this is. If, of course, 
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it was always in the hands of persons 
so competent to protect the prisoners as 
the Attorney General, fhen, of course, 
one would not be so alarmed at what 
the dreadful effect of this Measure might 
be. I sincerely hope the honourable 
Member for King’s Lynn will take a Divi- 
sion on this Amendment, because J] 
consider it is one of really great 
importance to the poor and uneducated 
people of this country. 


Mr. ABEL THOMAS (Carmarthen, 
E.): My opinion on this question is that 
if it is a good Bill for people over 16 
it is a good Bill for people under 16 
years of age. The object of the Bill, 
as I understand it, is to enable a man 
who is innocent to give evidence in 
favour of himself. I have known cases 
in my own experience where men have 
been charged with offences against 
women, in some instances old men, and 
the same thing would apply to young 
boys, when at the end of the evidence 
for the prosecution I have felt that there 
was not a ghost of a chance of the 
prisoner getting off. The prisoner has, 
however, gone into the witness-box and 
told his own story in such a way that 
the judge and the jury have come to the 
conclusion that the man was not guilty. 
I have known certainly two instances of 
that kind where there was not even a 
chance of getting off if they had not been 
able to give evidence themselves. 
If a man is guilty, and if he gives evi- 
dence, he will probably convict himself. 
If he is innocent, and he gives evidence, he 
will have a very great chance of getting 
himself off. And, really, I do not see 
why the laws of our country should, at 
any rate, try and get people off, and T 
am glad to say—I do not know whether 
I ought to say I am glad—but I know 
very often people do get off who are 
guilty who are not able to give evidence 
by themselves. Now, the laws are made 
for the purpose of convicting the guilty 
and of letting off the innocent. One may 
in an extreme case find an instance in 
which the power of giving evidence may 
be, even if he is innocent, against him- 
self, but it is extremely difficult to 
imagine such a case in a court of justice. 
One can imagine a man in the higher 
position of life saying that if he does give 
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evidence he certainly will not give evi- 
dence which will throw blame upon other 
persons, although he may be in a very 
different position if he gives evidence 
against himself. I have never met with 
such a case, and those engaged in criminal 
work cannot say that they know of one 
single instance of that sort arising. But 
again and again one sees innocent men 
and innocent boys and girls getting off 
because they are able to say exactly what 
took place under the circumstances when 
nobody else has been able to give such evi- 
dence. Inmy opinion, if this is good for 
older people, it is equally good for chil- 
dren, and it has been found to work as 
successfully against women and children, 
and those who will suffer will be those 
who have to defend guilty people, and 
I do not see that we should be allowed 
to suffer on this account. 


Sm R. WEBSTER: I think the ex- 
perience of the honourable Member is 
second to that of no other Member of 
this House. As to the point raised by 
the honourable Member below the Gang- 
way, I am prepared in line 7 to insert 
after “competent witness” the words 
“for the defence.” I think this will make 
the matter perfectly clear. 


Mr. BILLSON (Halifax): The point 
which I think we have now to consider 
is whether this provision should be 
extended to children or not. Many Mem- 
bers object to the Bill altogether, but 
I firmly believe that it will do a great 
deal of good, and will end in the elucida- 
tion of the real facts of the case. The 
main point in the whole thing is not, as 
has been improperly stated, the convic- 
tion of innocent people, but taking care 
that the conviction of innocent people 
shall not take place. Some honourable 
Members seem to argue that there should 
be no prosecution of children at all. 
Well, we have the prosecution of children 
now, and we know that it is necessary. 
Because I believe that this protection 
should also be extended to children as 
well as to others I shall oppose this 
Amendment. 


Mr. GALLOWAY (Manchester, S.W.) : 
I think this is rather a_ serious 
matter. A child will have to decide 
whether it will give evidence or not. Now 
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I ask whether that child will be given 
any assistance in coming to such a 
decision. Surely it is absurd to ask a child 
of nine or ten years of age to decide 
for itself whether it should give evidence 
or not, for a child of that age is not com- 
petent to judge as to whether it ought 
or ought not to give evidence. Even if 
the child were an innocent child, desiring 
perhaps to tell the truth and state the 
full circumstances as to the offence, it 
might do it in such a way as to make the 
jury believe that it was guilty. If the 
right honourable Gentleman has decided 
that this Act is to apply to children, I 
would ask whether he can see his way 
to insert in the Bill some clause that the 
child shall have the assistance of some 
legal or other person in deciding this 
question. 


Sir R. WEBSTER: Such children are 
always safeguarded, both by the judges 
and magistrates, and I am quite satisfied 
that no child will ever be put into the 
position which the honourable Gentle- 
man suggests. 


Mr. ROBSON (South Shields): J 
desire to meet the objection to this 
tlause which has been raised by the 
honourable Member for King’s Lynn. 
My honourable Friend below the Gang- 
way has pointed out that there are cases 
in which the evidence of the prisoner 
himself has been efficiently proved, but 
that is altered by instances from one 
class of case which does not go 
far to support the principle of 
this Bill. But he did not push his illus- 
tration so far as to say in the case which 
he cited that the prisoner gained any- 
thing by cross-examination. I think if it 
were permitted in the case of childrea 
the argument against cross-examination 
would be stronger than in any other case. 
If it were permitted to children either to 
make a declaration or to give their own 
evidence in their own way, as the chil- 
dren’s story, it cannot possibly be said 
that anything will be gained if they are 
subjected to cross-examination. Now, 
Sir, I think that undoubtedly the Attor- 
ney General should try to meet us in our 
desire to give some special protection to 
children under the age of 16. It has been 
pointed out that in the first instance in 
the courts, where the proceedings were 
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of somewhat less importance, the magis- 
trates and counsel took care that no in- 
justice was done to a child. But, not- 
withstanding the truth of that statement, 
it is very desirable in such cases that 
too much should not be left to the mayis- 
trate, and the law should also prutect the 
child before it comes into court. There 
can be no objection to letting the child 
tell its own story in the ordinary way 
without cross-examination ; but it is abso- 
lutely impossible to lay down any rule in 
this Bill regulating cross-examining. I 
defy the ingenuity either of the judge or 
the Legislature to put any definite and 
practical limits upon the licence of cross- 
examination, and you must leave that to 
the counsel. He has to say in what way 
a child is to be cross-examined. An advo- 
cate may be carried away by his own 
personal feeling. I do not care who he 
is; he may be the best advocate and the 
most courteous gentleman in the world,but 
when once he is put into a court of jus- 
tice, and told to cross-examine a witness, 
the tendency is to assume a hostile atti- 
tude and employ against that witness all 
the arts which his profession has given 
him, and by which the witness may per- 
haps be led to make injudicious admis- 
sions without knowing exactly what he is 
doing. The jury may be affected by the 
attitude and the indignation of the coun- 
sel himself, as he is throwing out his in- 
sinuations and innuendoes against the 
prisoner. Certainly at this moment you 
ought to protect children under 16 years 
of age from such an ordeal when it is 
you who are bringing them into court 
They are not claiming any right if they 
are put there by society, and it is the 
duty of those who put them there to see 
that they are not subjected to any dis- 
advantage whatever. 


*Mr. PICKERSGILL (Bethnal Green, 
S.W.): The honourable and _ Iearned 
Gentleman who has just addressed 
us from below the Gangway made allu- 
sion to certain cases. Now, it is clear 
that those cases have no bearing upon 
the Amendment. My honourable and 
learned Friend laid down a proposition 
which I think is not justifiable, and which 
I respectfully beg to controvert. He told 
us that what was good for people over 16 
was good for people under 16 years of 
age. Well, Sir, I do not agree with that 
at all. It is part of the case of those 
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who support this Bill that the act of 
going into the witness-box would be a 
voluntary one. If that is so, then it will 
be for the defendant to exercise his 
option. But clearly there ought to be 
some security that the person to whom 
this option will be given shall be of suf- 
ficient age and discretion to determine 
for himself whether or not his interests 
will be served by going into the witness- 
box. The learned Attorney General gave 
a very inadequate answer to the very 
pertinent question raised by my honour- 
able Friend below the Gangway on the 
other side. He said that children of the 
age of nine or 10 years are not indicted, 
but he seems to have forgotten that this 
Bill is not, unfortunately, confined to 
persons charged on an indictment, but 
it also applies to all legal proceed- 
ings, and it must be a matter 
of common knowledge that every day 
children of nine or ten years of age, and 
even of a still lower age, are brought up 
before metropolitan magistrates. Well, 
now, who is to decide that in these cases 
the child shall or shall not give evi- 
dence? It does seem to me that the 
question raised by my honourable Friend 
upon the other side is a particularly per- 
tinent one, for it goes to the root of this 
matter, and the learned Attorney General 
has given no answer at all to it. 


*Mr. LLOYD MORGAN (Carmarthen, 
W.): I hope that the Attorney General 
‘will see his way to exempting children 
at least from cross-examination, because 
it seems to me that there are very strong 
reasons why he should do so. The great 
disadvantage which prisoners will be put 
to under this Bill when they give evi- 
dence is that men who are ignorant of 
the law go into the witness-box and say 
what is untrue. It may be that they are 
not guilty of the offence, but the criminal 
class think that by saying what may 
seem to the ordinary observer an obvious 
untruth they are going to derive some 
benefit from it, and there is no doubt 
that that is bound to tell against them. 
It will be urged against them that they 
have lied in the witness-box, and that that 
goes to show their guilt. Those of us know 
who have had experience in these matters 
that that is one of the most difficult 
things with which a counsel has to deal, 
‘that is in cases where prisoners have to 
‘give evidence on their own behalf. That, 
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in my opinion, is all the more 
reason why children should be exempt, 
because they are most likely to go into 
the witness-box, and when cross-examined 
by the prosecuting solicitor or counsel, 
who tries to lead them into some kind 
of a trap, they readily go on from one 
lie to another. Now that is bound to 
tell against them, and I can well see that 
boys who ought not to be convicted 
will get convicted because of the cross- 
examination to which they will be sub- 
jected, and it is perfectly ridiculous ts 
tell me that an advocate will deal gently 
with boys. Advocates almost uncon- 
sciously become partisans. They desire 
to be fair, but the professional instinct 
comes in, and they assume a_ hostile 
attitude, sometimes against their will, 
and it does not matter whether it is a 
boy or a man that they happen to be 
cross-examining. 


Mr. GIBSON BOWLES: I acknow- 
ledge the good feeling of the Attorncy 
General in suggesting that he will accept 
an Amendment which to some extent 
meets some of my arguments, but I 
should like to point out that the words 
he suggests will not quite meet the case. 


*Tue CHAIRMAN : I think thé honour- 
able Member had better wait till that 
is moved before referring to it. 


Mr. GIBSON BOWLES: My object is 
to prevent children from being persecuted, 
and the suggestioa, you wil! see, Sir, made 
by the Attorney General, does not really 
meet my case, which is this: if you 
want to try this new experiment, for God’s 
sake don’t try it upon the children. You 
won’t even try it upon Irishmen, and it is 
ridiculous. It is said that a prisoner can 
only be examined with his own consent, 
but what is the use of the consent of a 
child of 11 years of age? Take a child, 
and subject it to the excruciating vivi- 
section of a hunting Attorney General, 
and what would be the result? I do 
appeal to the Committee not to accept 
this clause as it stands, 


Mr. T. W. NUSSEY (Pontefract): I 
think, Sir, that in the case of children it 
is particularly desirable that there should 
not be cross-examination. If a child is 
convicted of a lie in the box, his evidence 
is at once discredited ; and not only that, 
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he produces in the mind of the jury and 
the judge, or magistrate, the impression 
that he was more likely to have com- 
mitted the crime with which he was 
charged. I think, therefore, that it would 
be advisable not to allow children to be 
cross-examined. It says in the Bill that 
there is an option whether the child 
should give evidence or not, which is 
hardly the case, because, if the child is 
asked before the whole court whether he 
will go into the box and give evidence he 
has practically no option. If he refuses 
it creates a great prejudice against him 
before the court. When he is once in 
the box, and in the toils of counsel, thirst- 
ing, perhaps, for a conviction—and some 
counsels are very keen about their cases— 
I think he ought to be protected by 
means of the law, and not made the sub- 
ject of such legislation which has not 
proved successful in other countries where 
it has been tried. 


*Mr. H. D. GREENE (Shrewsbury): I 
hope the Attorney General will not give 
way upon this proposal of my honour- 
able Friend. This Bill will not put 
youthful prisoners in any greater diffi- 
culties than they are in at the present 
time. When a child is brought up in a 
case in which he would be liable to be 
sent for trial he has two occasions upon 
which he can make his election as to 
disclosing his defence. He has to say 
whether he will make a statement when 
he is called upon by the magistrate to 
say in answer to the charge read over 
whether he will or will not say anything. 
Then he has to consider whether he will 
call witnesses or not, and that is an- 
other important point. The difficulty is 
a forensic one, and exists quite indepen- 
dently of the age of the accused. In 
eases before justices guardians of chil- 
dren and others are often allowed to 
assist the child by making it clear what 
the effect of his decision will be, and by 
giving him the amplest assistance in the 
arrangement of his defence. I do not 
think for one moment that there is any 
real danger that children will be put to 
any disadvantage. Children constantly 
give away their case before they come 
into court. They often, when arrested, 
make statements to the police constable, 
and the prosecution make use of that 
statement in the court as_ evidence 


Mr. Nussey. 
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against the prisoner. I have known 
children injure their cases by admitting 
to the policeman that they had done it,. 
or by making some statement which is 
ambiguous. I have often felt that it is 
a cruel injustice to the prisoner that he 
may hear stated by the witness some- 
thing which is said to have been an 14- 
mission by himself, and not be able to 
say, “No, that is not true.” That state 
of things will be corrected now under 
this Bill, and the child will not so oftea 
have the opportunity of giving away his 
case hopelessly before it comes into 
court. At the assizes children are pro-. 
tected by the judge. I remember six 
children came up and pleaded “ Guilty” 
of various offences for which they stood 
charged. The judge was much struck 
with this, and the matter was investi- 
gated. It was discovered that the chap- 
lain had interviewed these children, and 
they had made admissions upon which he 
got a promise from them that they would 
plead guilty. The judge postponed the 


case, and each one of them was 
separately and properly tried. I do 
not believe that there is _ before 


the High Courts the slightest danger of 
children being put to a disadvantage, 
and with respect to the cases at petty 
sessions I do not think any difficulty 
will arise. There is a logical difficulty 
which arises out of the Amendment. Why 
fix theage at16? Why isa boy of 16 years 
and a day to be liable, or of 16 years 
less a day to be exempt! It seems to me 
to be very arbitrary fixing the age at 16; 
it is without reasonable foundation, and 
it would involve very considerable diffi- 
culty in the trial of cases, because there 
would be side issues raised to his true 
age. If we ought to make a difference 
as to age, and there is any exception to 
be made, it should be to 21 years.of age. 
If you are going to have some definite 
line drawn, why not draw it higher than 
16? 


Mr. S. EVANS (Glamorgan, Mid): 
I am sorry that I cannot support the 
honourable Member opposite in the 
Amendment he has made. There may 
be one reason, and that is, if it is to be 
carried in any form at all, I fail to see 
any valid argument in favour of the 
anomaly of making a difference between 
children and grown-up persons. I am 
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perfectly certain that the dangers 
pointed out from time to time in the dis- 
cussion upon this Measure will be smaller 
with reference to children under 16 than 
with older persons. I have heard it said, 
and I think there is some foundation for 
the statement, that the most honest wit- 
nesses are the younger people. I feel 
sure that the danger which is pointed 
out by my honourable and learned Friend, 
which might exist in the case of grown- 
up people, will not exist in the case of 
children. I have not known the advo 
cate yet who would, out of zeal for the 
cause he is advocating, deal harshly with 
the child. Now, if there is any risk, that 
would be much more likely to exhibit 
itself in dealing with witnesses who must 
be cross-examined witu some severity, 
but with a child I am perfectly certain 
that this would be impossible, for every 
judge—— 


AN HONOURABLE MEMBER: 
magistrate. 


And every 
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Mr. 8. EVANS : Every judge would pro- 
tect a child under such circumstances. 
With reference to magistrates, that will 
come on under another Amendment. 
Upon an indictment every advocate, I 
am sure, would deal most fairly with a 
child. Sir, I think the danger is cer- 
tainly one which is fata) which may 
arise from making such a great change 
in the law as is proposed by this Bill, 
which may exist in the case of adults, 
but I am perfectly certain that these 
dangers are almost at the vanishing 
point in the case of children, and I shall 
have to vote against honourable: 
Friend’s Amendment. 


my 


Question put— 
“That those words be there inserted.” 


The Committee divided:—Ayes 51; 


| Noes 159.—(Division List 174.) 
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Seely, Charles Hilton 
Sharpe, William Edward T. 
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Stewart, Sir Mark J. M'‘T. 
Stock, James Henry 
Stone, Sir Benjamin 
Strutt, Hon. Charles Hedley 
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Thomas, D. A. (Merthyr) 
Tollemache, Henry James 
Tomlinson, W. E. Murray 
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Mr. Anstruther. 


Mr. GIBSON BOWLES: With respect | ceeding, at every stage of such proceed- 


to the next Amendment I have on the 


Paper, I feel that, under the disadvan- | 


tage we are labouring in the absence of 
those advocates of the law who have put 
down Amendments, I should, I think, be 


arguing my Amendment under very | 


‘serious disadvantages, and I therefore do 
not propose to move this Amendment. 


*Mr. PICKERSGILL: I beg leave to 


move— 


“Page 1, line 5, after ‘charged’ insert ‘on 
indictment.’” 


Now, whether we approve of this Bill or 
reject it, I think that it will be agreed 
that this is a change in the law of a very 
large and revolutionary character. i 
think it would be better if considerable 
limitations were placed upon the opera- 
tion of this Bill; but the Govern- 
ment have proposed to proceed upon the 
contrary plan. They intend that this 
Bill should apply to every criminal pro- 


| case. 


ing. Now I desire to introduce a limi- 
tation in which the new principle may 
be applied. By the Second Reading of 
this Bill the House has accepted the 
general principle that a prisoner shall be 
allowed to go into the box in a criminal 
Now I think it will be obvious to 


this House that, even admitting that the 
| principle might be applied without in- 
| justice or inconvenience before the High 


Courts, the same thing could not be said 
with regard to its operation before courts 
not having the same standing, and the 
object of my Amendment, therefore, is, 


| in the first instance, to confine the opera- 





tion of this Bill to what I may cal! the 
superior courts of criminal jurisdiction. 
I propose, therefore, after the word 


“charged” to insert the words “on 
indictment.” Now I am _ not at 
all particular about the form of 
words. I do not think that ! 


need delay the Committee with techni- 
|cal matters; so I wil] at once proceed 
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with the substance of the case, which is, 
practically, not to permit the principle 
of this Bill to apply in courts of sum- 
mary jurisdiction, or in any such courts, 
when they hear indictable offences with 
a view to committing the prisoner 
for trial. Well, now, Sir, in the 
first place, I should like to get rid 
of the suggestion that this is only a per- 
missive Bill, which only gives the 
prisoner power to go into the witness- 
box if he chooses. Now, everyone knows 
that in practice you will, in fact, compei 
the priscner to go into the witness-box. 
That inference is to be drawn from the 
fact that his abstaining from giving evi- 
dence when he could do so would be dan- 
gerous, not to say fatal, to his case, so 
that, at all events, in the bulk of cases, 
he would find himself constrained to go 
into the box. We also have the question 
to consider whether it would be right 
upon the first application of this prin- 
ciple to apply it in a general way, or 
whether upon the first occasion—and I 
submit that Parliament has _ really 
not up to the present time con- 
sidered the question—it would be right 
to apply this principle to courts of 
summary jurisdiction. It is obvious that 
the circumstances differ in the other 
courts where you have a_ prisoner 
charged, for there you have some secu- 
rity, in that the judge or the magistrates 
will be persons of experience and posi- 
tion, and where—to which I attach still 
more importance—you have a strong and 
vigilant Bar, in which you have consider- 
able security that the prisoner will not 
suffer injustice under the operations of 
this Bill. Now, all those circumstances, 
which are some security for the prisoner, 
are absent in the case of courts of sum- 
mary jurisdiction. Now, I object, there- 
fore, to applying this principle to such 
courts upon two grounds. In the first 
place, there may be a bias in the mind 
of the court against the prisoner. For 
instance, in a shipping town there are 
often shipping cases involving disputes 
between employers and employed. Now, 
in such cases, I do not think it wise or 
practical for the defendant to go into 
the box, when it would be open to the 
court to cross-examine him, which, I 
believe, would do him a serious injustice. 
I might cite other cases arising where 
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you have game-preserving landlords, and 
where a person is charged with poaching. 
I think it would be a most dangerous 
practice to compel the defendant to go 
into the box, and permit a game-preserv- 
ing magistrate to cross-examine him. 
Then there are other cases which I think 
ought to appeal very strongly to the 
honourable Member for Leicester and 
other honourable Friends. I think there 
are a number of trades union cases where 
officials of trades unions or persons in 
some way or another connected with 
trades unions are charged with offences 
before a court of summary jurisdiction. In 
these cases the feeling is pretty general 
as to the danger of coming into a court 
of summary jurisdiction with an oppor-- 
tunity of cross-examining the prisoner. 
Those, Mr. Lowther, are some of my illus-- 
trations in connection with my objection 
of bias. Then my second objection is- 
of a totally different kind, and it is this: 
it is an objection of the same nature as. 
that which was very strongly urged. 
against part of the Coercion Act some ten 
years ago, when it was said that under 
that Act you were imposing upon magis- 
trates without much experience the duty 
of deciding critical points of evidence. 
I remember, at all events, on this side of 
the House a very strong objection was 
taken to that proposal, and, upon similar 
lines of argument I object to this pro- 
posal now. It is proposed by the Bill 
that the privilege which the defendant 
has of going into the box should be sub- 
jected to a number of conditions. Now, I 
submit to the Committee that under this 
clause of the Bill some very delicate: 
points will arise as to whether certain. 
conditions described in the Bill are pre 
sent or not. Now, I do not think that 
these are cases which the bulk of our 
courts of summary jurisdiction are quali- 
fied to decide. Now, what are the objec— 
tions which I daresay will be raised 
to my Amendment? There are some 
honourable Members who are more: 
willing that this Bill should apply to cases 
in courts of summary jurisdiction than to 
the higher courts, but I think, Mr. Low- 
ther, that there is some little confusion 
in the minds of honourable Members on 
this point. Now, what they have in view 


is that the consequences arising from a. 


conviction before a court of summary 
jurisdiction are much less serious than. 
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a conviction before the other courts. That 
is quite true, but my point in moving 
this Amendment is, there is more likely 
to be an injustice done, and that the 
prisoner will be more oppressively treated 
before the courts of summary jurisdiction 
than before the other courts. Then there 
is a further matter to be considered, and 
that is that the justices have not only 
to decide cases where they have summary 
jurisdiction, but the duty is also imposed 
upon them of examining witnesses. In 
these cases I think a very serious injus- 
tice might be done to the ends of justice, 
and I quite agree with those honourable 
Members who support the Bill that what 
we have to consider is how the ends of 
justice may best be served. Now, 1 
desire to repudiate very strongly that sug- 
gestion, because I think it a very unfair 
one, that we want to provide some special 
safeguard for the guilty man who is 
charged. I repudiate that suggestion for 
myself, for my only object is to secure the 
pure administration of justice, and that 
the man who is guilty shall be found 
guilty, and not to provide him with any 
improper defence to secure his acquittal. 
For these reasons I beg to move my 
Amendment. 


Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL (Sir R. 
Fin.ay, Inverness Burghs): I hope that 
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the Committee will not accept this 
Amendment. I will ask the Com- 
mittee to consider what might 


result from the adoption of the pro- 
position made by the honourable Member. 
Suppose that against a man a charge 
is preferred of which he knows he is per- 
fectly innocent. Naturally the accused 
is anxious to give evidence at the earliest 
possible moment. Evidence will be given 
.by the prosecution in support of the 
‘charge which is absolutely unfounded, 
.but if this Amendment is accepted the 
innocent man will not be at liberty to 
stamp the libel out at the earliest possible 
moment; he will only be able to give 
.evidence after he is committed for trial, 
and in the meantime he will have to suffer 
all the ignominy of having been committed 
for trial, and of having full publicity 
given to all the unfounded details put 
forward by the prosecution, both in court 
and in the newspapers, and he would thus 
be deprived of that privilege which every 
innocent man ought to have of destroying 
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such a charge at the earliest possible 
moment. What possible reason is there 
why in a case which might be tried on 
summary jurisdiction the accused should 
not. have the same right to give evidence 
as he has on indictment? Surely it was 
a rule of common sense that the same 
method of getting at the truth should be 
applicable in the one case as in the other. 
Surely that is all the more reason for 
giving every opportunity to the prisoner 
charged, who knows best all about the 
matter, to tell his own story fully, and 
be subjected to the usual test. Now, 
Mr. Lowther, for these reasons I hope 
that this Amendment will not be 
accepted, and before I sit down I wish to 
make only one more observation. The 
honourable and learned Member who 
moved the Amendment seemed to think 
that there was some danger of this power 
being used oppressively by the magis- 
trates. 


*Mr. PICKERSGILL: Yes, I do. 


Sm R. FINLAY: Well, I rely 
upon the sense of fairness of the 
English magistrates, and I do not think 
that any great difficulties will arise, or 
such as have been apprehended by my 
honourable and learned Friend, and I 
would therefore ask him to adopt the 
rule of common sense that the same prin- 
ciple should apply in all these cases. 


Mr. HEYWOOD JOHNSTONE (Sus- 
sex, Horsham): If this Amendment 
is carried it will shut out from 
the accused person the right in his 
defence before the magistrate of getting 
evidence on. his own behalf. There- 
fore, it might end in the prisoner 
being sent for trial, with all the expense 
and uncertainties attached thereto, 
and the possibility of his being im- 
prisoned for a considerable time if bail 
were not found for him, when, if he had 
been allowed to go into the box, he might 
have succeeded in destroying the case 
made out by the prosecution, and gone 
away an innocent man. It is obvious 
if this Amendment is carried that the 
result will be as set forth in the answer 
which has been given by the Solicitor 
General, and this encourages me to hope 
that he will accept the Amendment which 
stands in my name, and which I cannot 
discuss at the present moment, but which 
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I think is sufficiently distinct from the 
learned Gentleman’s Amendment, 4s 
shown by the argument which the Solici- 
tor General used in dealing with the 
Amendment now under discussion. But | 
am not going to labour that point at the 
present time, but I must say that I feel 
it extremely necessary that this power 
proposed to be given for the first time 
to a prisoner to give evidence on his 
own behalf should certainly be extended 
to those cases which are heard a first 
time before the magistrate or before a 
bench of magistrates. He cannot pos- 
sibly be convicted there if he has com- 
initted an indictable offence, and they can 
only deal with it in cases where the pri- 
soner pleads guilty, and he is in no worse 
position if he gives evidence, for he cannot 
be convicted on his own evidence in that 
court, and he must be returned for trial 
if he does not plead guilty. Therefore I 
cannot vote for this Amendment as it 
now stands. The proposal that the pri- 
vilege of a prisoner giving evidence on 
his own behalf should be extended to 
petty sessions is one which I think re- 
quires a great deal more discussion than 
we have had upon it at the present time. 
We have had an enormous amount of 
opinions expressed on both sides quite as 
conflicting as only expert evidence can 
be. We have had the opinion of compe- 
tent judges, recorders, chairmen of 
quarter sessions, and of other legal gentle- 
men. We have heard these opinions, but 
I would venture to point out that their 
opinions are mostly confined to cases 
tried in various courts where the pri- 
soner has the advantage not only of a 
judge in the Court of Assize but often 
an experienced chairman of quarter ses- 
sions, and of one presiding over the court 
familiar with criminal procedure and 
practices, and possessing a legally-trained 
mind. Therefore I entirely agree that 
so far\ as the superior courts are con- 
cerned it is a very desirable and a very 
proper change in the law. I agree that 
an innocent man is very likely to be 
benefited by it, and a man who will go 
into the box and tell his own story is 
likely to profit by that opportunity. But 
I think that, Sir, depends very much 
upon the surrounding circumstances, 
which do not obtain at petty sessions, 
and which do not obtain before a bench 
of magistrates; but sometimes there is 
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a very strong contention at the Bar. 
Members of the Bar are very fair and 
helpful wherever they can be, and I 
have never known them unduly pressing 
against a prisoner or taking undue ad- 
vantage of him. Very often a police 
constable or superintendent of police gives 
evidence for the prosecution of what the 
prisoner has said, but I cannot help 
thinking that it is a very dangerous posi- 
tion to put a prisoner in, to allow him 
to open his mouth and give evidence, 
and be subjected to cross-examination 
under such circumstances. I believe in 
the great principle of giving a man a run 
of his money. If we extend this change 
I believe it will have a salutary 
effect upon the inferior courts and the 
magistrates of petty sessions. Let me 
point out that now prisoners generally 
do succeed in telling their own story: a 
prisoner generally tells his story in cross- 
examining a witness, so that he gets his 
story before the magistrate, and so far 
it may serve him better to have this 
opportunity without being subject to 
cross-examination by those who may not 
fully understand the case. My own ex- 
perience is that in those cases in which a 
prisoner or a defendant can give evidence 
on his own behalf, for instance, 
in bastardy cases, the moment the de 
fendant goes into the box and gives 
evidence he practically puts the rope 
round his own neck, and that man will 
be found guilty. I do think that it is 
advisable that this Bill should be ex. 
tended to hearings before petty ses- 
sional courts, and on account of that 
omission in this Amendment I feel my- 
self unable to vote for it. 


Mr. M. HEALY: It is not always 
in the interests of a man charged 
with some offence that he should have 
an opportunity at the earliest possible 
moment of making a case in the court 
below. The right honourable Gentle 
man the Solicitor General has been one 
of the most distinguished advocates at 
the Bar, and must have had a very large 
experience of criminal cases. Did he 
never know of a case in which an accused 
prisoner reserved his defence? It is 
very often done, and, without intending 
any offence, I regret that the right 
honourable Gentleman the _ Solicitor 
General should talk fustian about 
stamping out slander at the’ earliest 
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possible moment. I am _ sure the 
right honourable Gentleman must fre 
quently have secured the acquittal of his 
client by the expedient of reserving his 
defence in the lower court. On the other 
hand, the device called “stamping out 
slander” often had the result that the 
unfortunate prisoner practically puts into 
the hands of the prosecution the defence 
he intends to make. It is not the func- 
tion of a magistrate in courts of first 
instance to decide on conflicting evi- 
dence. The prosecution make out the 
case, the defence is another matter. 
Although a magistrate may have a strong 
opinion on the merits of the case, it is 
not his business to usurp the functions 
of the jury. It is his business, if he 
thinks there is a question to be sub- 
mitted to the jury, to send it to the 
jury, no matter what his opinion may 
be on the case. There are many honour- 
able Members present who know some 
thing about the law, and they know that 
an advocate who attempted to conduct 
his case on the lines suggested would be 
doing his best to secure the conviction of 
his client. It is in many cases the 
interest of the prisoner not to make his 
case in the court below; it is to his inte 
rest in a good many cases not to indicate 
how he proposes to attack the prosecu- 
tion, but to bottle up his case and spring 
it on the Crown. Even if this Bill is 
passed, a prisoner in these cases will 
not be foolish enough, if properly ad- 
vised, to submit himself to cross-exami- 
nation in the court below. If a prisoner 
went into the box and told his own story, 
the result would be in nine cases out of 
ten he secures to himself, not the advan- 
tages which the right honourable Gentle- 
man the Solicitor General has spoken of, 
but a substantial term of imprisonment. 


Mr. BILLSON: There are cases 
where the change is slight, and 
which are likely to be sent for trial, and 
the prisoner will be indisposed to be 
examined. In these cases nobody will be 
any the worse, but there are many other 
cases which come under the Summary 
Jurisdiction Act, and in which the man 
who knows most about the facts will have 
the opportunity of telling what he knows. 
Not only will the man himself have the 
opportunity of giving his evidence, but 
his wife, who probably knows the facts 
Mr. M. Healy. 
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tunity. It is in cases like this I consider 
that the prisoner ought to have that op- 
portunity, and I shall be disappointed if 
this Bill does not extend to courts of sum- 
mary jurisdiction. 


Mr. S. EVANS: The argument is that 
in cases where you have a preliminary 
hearing, and where it is absolutely im- 
possible for the justice to decide, they 
ought not to compel the defendant there 
and then to give his own story and 
submit himself to cross-examination. 
Honourable Members appeared to assume 
that the right honourable Gentleman 
the Solicitor General had an exceedingly 
great experience of criminal cases, but 
the truth was that the right honourable 
Gentleman had not had that experience 
which was attributed to him, probably 
because, early in his career, he had 
attained an eminent position at the Bar, 
and was drafted into the more lucrative 
part of the legal profession. I trust my 
hcnourable Friend the Member for 
Bethnal Green will withdraw his Amena- 
ment in favour of the Amendment of the 
honourable Member for Horsham. 


*Sirr J. DORINGTON (Gloucester, 
Tewkesbury): I understand the Amend- 
ment in the opposite meaning to 


that which has been put upon it by the 
henourable Member who has just spoken. 
The Bill is going to be a very great 
experiment, and one which I do not at 
all willingly accept. But I shall not 
be indisposed to see it tried in those 
superior courts where we have the advan- 
tage of the training of the judges in 
those courts. The right honourable 
Gentleman the Solicitor General has 
spoken of the conspicuous fairness of all 
English courts. I believe they are fair, 
and they are fair because the custom 
has grown up in this country of giving 
the prisoner a fair chance ; but there is 
some risk in the inferior courts under 
this Bill. If the Bill is passed as now 
drawn, perhaps for some time to come 
things may go on as they are, but 
gradually, I believe, both in the inferior 
and superior courts you will have a 
declension of the present custom, until 
we arrive at the position of French 
courts, where a prisoner is treated as a 
person from whom the judge can extract, 
in any way he thinks fit, evidence of his 
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guilt. That is the danger of this Bill, 
and I ask the Government, if they are 
determined to pass it, to limit it to the 
experimental stage by trying it first in 
the superior courts, leaving the inferior 
courts as they are. If it is found that 
no evils ensue, we can take a further 
step and apply it to the inferior courts. 


Mr. ABEL THOMAS: I 
this Amendment will not 
It seems to me _ that everybody 
should be placed on the same foot- 
ing, whether they are tried in the 
inferior or the superior courts. It seems 
to me that, so far as the principal pari 
of the present law is concerned, this Bill 
will make very little difference indeed. 
There will be, as the right honourabie 
Gentleman the Solicitor General says, 
occasional cases where it will be an 
undoubted advantage to a man that he 
should be called straight off, and so clear 
himself when he has an absolutely clear 
and safe case. So far as that part of 
the Bill is concerned, it is to the advan- 
tage of the prisoner, and I cannot under- 
stand the arguments of honourable 
Members behind me when they say that 
we ought not to apply summary jurisdic- 
tion in such cases. I am surprised that 
honourable Members’ behind me 
apparently think that the whole world 
will go wrong if counsel are allowed to 
cross-examine a prisoner. On the con- 
trary, I think that if a man is innocent 
his cross-examination will prove his inno- 
cence, and not his guilt. In the case of 
offences against the game laws, very 
much depends upon the Bench. If they 
are strong game preservers, and if the 
prisoner is known in the neighbourhood 
to be a poacher, I think he runs a very 
poor chance of getting an acquittal ; but 
he will not be in any better or worse 
position by the fact that the justices can 
ask him questions about what he was 
doing or where he was on the particular 
occasion when the alleged offence was 
committed. 


hope 
be accepted. 


Mr. BROADHURST: I understand 
that, although the Government could 
not accept the Amendment of the 
honourable Member for Bethnal Green, 
there was a possibility of their accept- 
ing a modification in the direction of 
that Amendment. If that is so, now is 
the time to state it, because time would 
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be saved, and the Committee would be 
able to proceed with the other Amend- 
ments, We all admit ‘that the right 
honourable Gentleman the Solicitor 
General is a great authority on law, and 
it would be an impertinence on my part 
to disagree with him; yet, although we 
are not all lawyers, we have our own 
views of the administration of justice in 
courts of summary jurisdiction. Where 


I differ from the views of the right | 


honourable Gentleman the Solicitor 
General is, that I say it would be a 
most dangerous proceeding to hand over 
such an instrument of torture as this 
Bill may be construed into the hands 
of game-preserving justices. A more 
dangerous weapon cannot be well con- 
ceived. I agree with the honourable 
Member for Gloucestershire that we are 
importing into our judicial procedure 
such revolutionary methods as render it 
necessary to depart from the usual cus- 
tom of legislation; and that, if we are 
to make this serious experiment, let us 
limit it to those courts where by prao 
tice and custom and training we can 
be sure that this new law will be adminis- 
tered in the spirit in which it is intended 
to be administered. I agree with the 
right honourable Baronet the Member for 
Gloucester that we do not desire to im- 
port into this country such proceedings 
between judge and prisoner as we have 
read of recently in France. That will 
probably be the case in a large number 
of petty session courts if this Bill becomes 
law. I am making no reflection on the 
gentlemen who preside over courts of 
summary jurisdiction, in one of which I 
had the privilege of sitting for some years, 
and in which we were blessed with an 
exceptionally wise and judicious chair- 
man, who kept us all in order, and con- 
ducted the business on strict lines of 
equity and justice. These are the right 
lines, but it is not always easy to follow 
them, and I have the greatest fear that 
in many hundreds of cases in rural dis- 
tricts, if this Bill is passed in its present 
form, some undesirable results will follow. 
Reference has been made to trades union 
cases, and I hope I am not travelling out 
of order when I say that one of the 
reasons why I have been opposing this 
Bill from the commencement is that it 
may prejudice the working man. I have 
known, during 40 years’ experience, many 
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cases where a labouring man would have 
been, in my opinion, a great sufferer 
under the proposed procedure, by becom- 
ing his own advocate at the bar. It is not 
sufficient to say that in two or three trades 
union cases the men are capable of hold- 
ing their own with a magistrate, and with 
the magistrate’s clerk. They might be 
if they had equal opportunities. But 
the position of the man charged and the 
position of the magistrate are very dif- 
ferent. The advantages are so enor- 
mously with the magistrate that, how- 
ever intellectually capable a man charged 
may be, he has no opportunity in the cir- 
cumstances of displaying his capability. 
This argument about the intellectual 
capability of trades union men is, there- 
fore, no safeguard in such cases. 
Whatever intellectual capability a man 
may have, he has not the same oppor- 
tunity as the magistrate, backed up by 
the legal person who advises him, called 
the justices’ clerk. On this ground I op- 
pose the Amendment, and I sincerely trust 
that, if the Government do intend, or 
can see their way, to accept some modifi- 
cation of it, the right honourable Gentle- 
man the Solicitor General will tell us as 
soon as possible. The right honourable 
Gentleman has the advantage of the 
Leader of the House in his immediate 
ueighbourhood, and we can give them 
five minutes for consultation on this 
matter; so that, if possible, they may 
remove this objection. This is not Party 
legislation, it has the support of honour- 
able Members on both sides of the House. 
There is not a truer Tory or a better 
representative of Conservatism in the 
whole of Great Britain than the honour- 
able Member for Gloucester, and I hope 
the right honourable Gentleman the 
Solicitor General will listen to the ter- 
rible words of warning which Sir John 
Dorington has addressed to the House 
as to the dangers to which we may be 
subjected unless this Bill is modified. 


Mr. SEELY (Lincoln): I think 
the Government does not quite under- 
stand the position in which a man 
charged with an offence is placed. If a 
prisoner’s story of what has happened 
is so clear and straightforward that there 
can be no doubt it is true, and that 
everybody to whom he tells it believes 
it, my impression is that that man hard!y 


Mr. Broadhurst. 
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ever gets put upon his trial. The man 
who is put upon his trial is the man 
who is more or less connected with the 
case, or was connected with a similar 
case. I can tell the Committee of a case 
which came under my own observation. 
A gang went out poaching and got into 
trouble with a keeper. Some were 
caught, others got away. A man was 
arrested next morning on the charge that 
he had been out with the gang. He said 
the moment he was arrested that he had 
been at home all night, but his story 
was not altogether believed by the police. 
They believed they had evidence against 
him—I forget what it was, but I think 
his boots were wet. He was tried for 
the offence, and was not able to give 
evidence on his own behalf, and his wife 
could not give evidence for him. The 
case was decided on the question of 
identification, but the identification was 
very weak. The man was acquitted. 
Under this Bill, if it had been the law, 
the man would have been practically 
obliged to give evidence, and in all 
probability his defence would have 
broken down altogether. 


SEVERAL HONOURABLE MEMBERS: 


Mr. SEELY: Because he was not at 
home that night at all. He was out 
poaching with another gang. 


Why? 


On the return of the CHarrman after 
the usual interval, 


*Mr. LLOYD MORGAN: Mr. Lowther, 
I rise to support the Amendment 
because I am anxious as much as 
possible to narrow the scope of the 
Bill. I entirely dissent from the 
view that, because a man gives his evi- 
dence on oath, therefore it carries 
a great deal more weight than it would 
otherwise do. The prisoner has the 
opportunity of making his statement ; 
he can make that statement as soon as 
he likes, and he generally does make that 
statement at a very early stage of the 
proceedings ; and if a man is innocent 
the knowledge of that innocence arms 
him with such strength and power as to 
carry conviction in the minds of the 
tribunal. He says just the same as if he 
were giving evidence on oath. Now, Sir, 
my main reason for wishing to narrow 
the Bill down, and to confine it to cases 
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triable on indictment—.e., cases at 
quarter sessions and cases before judges— 
is that I regard this Bill more or less in 
the light of an experimental Bill. It is 
perfectly true that the Criminal Law 
Amendment Act has been in operation for 
some years, and that a large number of 
cases have been tried under that Act ; but 
these cases stand on a different footing. 
But with regard to making the practice 
universal, we have it that the judges in 
this country are in a majority against 
the proposals contained in this Bill. That, 
Sir, seems to me to be a reason why, if 
you are going to make this experiment, 
it should be made on narrow, instead of 
broad, lines. There can be no doubt 
that this change in the law is looked upon 
with very great apprehension by those 
who are best qualified to form an opinion, 
and that seems to me to be a very strong 
reason why the Government should con- 
cede this Amendment, and say that 
prisoners shall be allowed to give evi- 
dence only in cases where they are tried 
by a judge of assize or before a chairman 
of quarter sessions. I agree with the 
opinion expressed by a previous speaker 
that the proposed experiment would work 
with great severity upon prisoners. 
What it will do in practice is to greatly 
change the law on the subject and to 
throw the onus of proof on the prisoner 
instead of on the prosecution. One of 
the principles of the existing law is that 
the prisoner is assumed to be innocent 
until he is proved to be guilty. You 
may tell a jury what vou please, the 
fact that +a prisoner who is able 
to give evidence and has_ not 
given evidence will be weighed in the 
balance by a jury, and they will draw 
conclusions from it against the prisoner. 
Mr. Justice Hawkins, one of the judges 
opposed to this Bill, has stated that this 
experiment will work very seriously 
in the direction of increasing the perjury 
committed in the courts of law in this 
country. Now, Sir, I am anxious, as far 
as I can, to diminish the amount of 
perjury which is committed, especially in 
cases where we know perfectly well that 
no criminal proceedings for perjury will 
ever follow. We shall have under 
this Bill, if it ever becomes law as it 
stands, in every police court in this coun- 
try, in every petty sessions throughout 
the length and breadth of the land, day 
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after day, month after month, men going 
into the witness-box and committing 
what is perfectly obvious and palpable 
perjury, and nobody taking the slightest 
notice of it. That, Sir, is bound to have 
a most injurious public effect, and I 
think the Government, by accepting this 
Amendment, will do something to 
obviate the very serious state of affairs 
which Mr. Justice Hawkins pointed out 
would probably arise if this Bill became 
law. I do not agree altogether with the 
suggestion made by some honourable 
Members, that there should be a differ- 
ence made between cases tried at petty 
session—.e., that in some cases a man 
should be allowed to give evidence and 
in other cases not. It seems to me that 
a strong argument against adopting that 
course is to be found ‘in the anomalous 
condition in which the law is at the pre- 
sent moment. But to create this dis- 
tinction again would be, to my mind, to 
get the law into a state of even greater 
chaos than it is in at present. I think 
the Amendment itself is a sound one, 
and I hope the Government will accept it. 





Mr. R. WALLACE (Perth) : My honour- 
able Friend is supporting this Amend- 
ment because he thinks this is a bad 
Bill in itself, and he therefore wishes to 
limit its scope. I, Sir, oppose the 
Amendment because I think the Bill a 
good one, and I desire to extend, as far 
as possible, its operations. I trust that 
the Government will not be misled by 
any observations which have been made 
to-day into accepting any modification of 
the Bill in regard to this clause. Mr. 
Lowther, I dissent entirely from the 
observations of my honourable Friend 
the Member for Leicester. I agree that 
this Bill works a revolution if you like, 
but it seems to me to be a most benefi- 
cent revolution in the interests of the 
innocent. A great many speakers seem 
very much concerned for the fate of 
some who may be tried, and who may be 
convicted because called upon to give 
evidence on their own behalf. Sir, I 
always feel this, that, after all, it is not 
a game which we are playing in connec- 
tion with prisoners. We are simply 
desirous that the innocent man should 
be acquitted and that the guilty man 
should be convicted. But a great many 
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Members of this House are much more 
concerned in regard to the fate of the 
guilty man lest he should not be con- 
victed according to the rules of the game. 
Now, Sir, for that I care nothing. Of 
course, if it be true that the innocent 
man will be more likely to be convicted 
by telling his own story, there is a great 
deal in the objection which has been 
offered, but I am not going to discuss 
at this stage the general principle of 
the Bill. The House has affirmed the 
principle that a prisoner ought to be 
allowed to give evidence on oath. 
I ask honourable Gentlemen opposite 
who are supporting this Amendment if 
it is right and proper in itself that the 
prisoner who is being tried should give 
evidence. Why should we create a dis- 
tinction between the law of evidence 
which prevails in the superior courts and 
that which prevails in the courts below? 


Mr. BROADHURST: Because we ob- 
ject to the Bill altogether. 


Mr. R. WALLACE (Perth): Yes; the 
honourable Member for 
at once admits the 
I made against him. He says _ his 
reason for supporting the Amend- 
ment is that he objects to the Bill alto- 
gether. It is a most noticeable fact that 
every Member who has supported the 
Amendment is opposed absolutely to the 
principle of the Bill. But I am speaking 
to those who are in favour of that prin- 
ciple, and I am asking them whether they 
would desire to see such a modification as 
this Amendment would bring about. It 
seems to me most undesirable to create 
one law of evidence in the superior courts 
and another in the courts of inferior juris- 
diction. One other question has been 
raised. It does seem to me, if we 
believe that the giving of evidence by 
the prisoner will tend to establish his 
innocence, that he ought to be allowed 
the very earliest opportunity to establish 
that innocence if he can, and I should 
have thought that in these courts of sum- 
mary jurisdiction, before a man is sent 
to trial to the superior courts, and pro- 
bably locked up for weeks and months 
even when innocent, he should be allowed 
the opportunity of telling his own story 
in the first instance, and avoid being com- 
mitted to trial, and the consequent suffer- 
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ing and injustice which would fall upon 
him by his detention in prison, if by 
telling his own story at the beginning the 
magistrate would have discharged him. 
I only want to say I quite understand the 
position of those who believe that this 
Bill is a bad Bill in itself, and they are, 
of course, right in, as far as they pos- 
sibly can, limiting its application; but 
those who do not believe it is a bad Bill 
in itself will agree that an innocent man 
should have the earliest opportunity of 
telling his own story. I accordingly ‘sup- 
port the Government in this matter, and 
I hope they will not consent to any modi- 
fication. 


Mr. CARSON (Dublin University) : 
The honourable Member who spoke 
before my honourable and learned Friend 
asked why it was that this Measure, being 
revolutionary and experimental, was not 
drawn on narrow lines. The honourable 
Member must recollect that. a Conserva- 
tive Government is in power, and he must 
know from the legislation of the past 
two or three years that we are not pro- 
ceeding with revolutionary Measures on 
narrow lines, but upon the broadest pos- 
sible lines that could be conceived. The 
honourable and learned Member who has 
last spoken has been very severe in his 
criticisms upon those who have supported 
this Amendment, because he says they 
were making Second Reading speeches 


and supporting the Amendment solely 
because they disliked the Bill. I am one 


of those who cordially dislike this Bill. 
I do not know any Bill in relation to 
criminal procedure in our courts which 
has more detestable features about it 
than this Bill, and if for no other reason 
than my detestation of this revolutionary © 
Measure, I should think I was perfectly 
justified in supporting the Amendment 
to limit its scope. But I think I shall be ° 
able to satisfy the House that, apart from 
any reason against the principle of the 
Bill, there are grave reasons for limiting 
its operation to prisoners being tried be- - 
fore a judge in the superior courts and 
to cases tried on indictment. My special 
objection to the Bill as it stands is that 
in cases of indictable offences the magis- - 
trates have no power to decide upon the 
evidence, and can only send the case for- . 
ward when a prima facie case is made out. 
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A prisoner will be led into giving evi- 
dence which will afterwards be used 
against him on his trial in the superior 
court upon an indictment, the evidence 
being given at a time when the prisoner 
was not professionally represented at all, 
or had no opportunity of consulting 
those best able to guide him in his de 
fence. Take the case of a man brought 
before a bench of magistrates on an indict- 
able charge. I want to know, if you have 
a dozen magistrates or half a dozen magis- 
trates, is every one of them to be entitled 
to question the prisoner? Are you to 
allow these six magistrates or these 12 
magistrates to put their own peculiar 
views to the prisoner? That is what you 
are going to do by allowing this Bill to 
stand as it is, and you further enable the 
answer the prisoner gives to be used 
against him afterwards on indictment 
before a judge and jury. And for what? 
Is it with a view to the prisoner being 
tried? No, because he cannot be tried 
on indictment, as the magistrates have 
no power to say whether the prisoner, 
instead of being sent forward for trial, 
should be then tried. They have no 
such jurisdiction, as the law only allows 
them to send forward the case when a 
prima facie case is made out, to be de- 
cided before a judge and jury. It is not 
at all unusual in our criminal code that 
there are matters which may be given in 
evidence before a judge and jury which 
could not be gone into before the magis- 
trates. Take the case of a man tried for 
libel. In that case the law does not allow 
a man to plead justification before the 
magistrates, for the simple reason that 
the magistrates have not got the power 
of jurisdiction, and of trying whether the 
libel was justified or not. But when the 
matter comes before a jury justification 
can be pleaded, and the person charged 
has a perfect right to go into the question 
of whether the libel was right or whether 
it was wrong. In such cases you are 
really giving a power against the 
prisoner, who may be undefended, by 
questions by the magistrates or the 
prosecuting counsel, to get such 
information as they may think 
necessary for the purpose of complet- 
ing the case for the Crown. When this 
Bill was before the House for Second 
Reading we were told again and again 
that the prisoner would have the pro- 
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tection of the judge and the protection of 
the Crown counsel, who were always men 
of the highest calibre and character, 
selected by the Attorney General. That 
was one of the stock answers given to 
us. But what does this Amendment ask 
for? It asks that the prisoner should 
have that very protection, and that it 
should not be left to a particular solicitor, 
or whoever it may be, who is conducting 
the prosecution, or to a particular bench 
of magistrates, to take their own methods 
for the purpose of elaborating the case 
against the prisoner. There is one other 
grave reason. If a man is going to be 
tried on indictment, it is, above all 
things, necessary that no suggestion 
should be made against the prisoner 
before he enters the dock. When the 
Bill was before the House for 
Second Reading an inquest was proceed- 
ing in London, and a particular person 
submitted himself for examination. What 
was the use made of it? Questions were 
suggested over and over again by counsel 
to the Crown which could not possibly 
be evidence against him. I do not wish 
to pursue the concrete case, but under the 
Bill as it stands the counsel for the 
Crown would have an opportunity of 
making these suggestions, and they may 
be denied, but what would be said, “ Oh, 
he is only the prisoner—the man in the 
dock trying to save himself,” and the 
jury may be misled by these suggestions 
made in the inferior court. Surely, if 
we are going to make this change in the 
law at all, we ought to take care, at all 
events, that no injustice of this kind shall 
happen. In all serious cases men will 
be tried by indictment, and if this Amend- 
ment is carried the prisoner will yet pos- 
sess the fullest opportunity of being 
examined and cross-examined on that 
indictment. Let us leave it there, and 
see how it works. Let us take care that 
the protection of our ablest judges and 
of counsel of the greatest responsibility 
may be brought to bear and influence 
this change, and let us not rush into a 
system of allowing a man to be brought 
forward unprotected before any hap 
hazard bench of magistrates, and any 
class of counsel or solicitor, for the pur- 
pose of obtaining information which may 
afterwards be used against him. Sir, I 
think the Government ought to consent 
to this Amendment. It does not go to 
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the root of the Bill, it is not hostile to 
the principle it wishes to affirm, it will 
not prevent the prisoner giving evidence, 
and I would ask my right honourable and 
learned Friend to meet the objections of 


those who have a great deal of experi- 


ence, when he is proposing such a revolu- 
tionary change. 


Mr. GIBSON BOWLES: In_support- 
ing this Amendment I do earnestly hope 
the Solicitor General, in making his 
answer to the honourable Member who 
moved, will make it plain. Well, Sir, I 
say that the Solicitor General did not 
really deal with the merits of this 
Amendment. The theory upon which 
this Bill is founded appears to be this— 
namely, that the Bill cannot possibly do 
.any injury to an innocent prisoner, 
because the theory of the Government is 
that every prisoner who is innocent is 
also spotless. The theory I should rather 
advance is that prisoners who are said 
to be innocent are very spotty, and far 
from being spotless. Take the story of 
the poacher who could not be found at 
home on a particular night. It turned 
out that although he was not out with 
the gang he was suspected to be with, he 
was out with another gang. Now, the 
honourable Member for Perth says it is 
not a game we are playing; and he 
objects to the principle of the Bill 
because it is unsportsmanlike, and does 
not give the prisoner enough law. We 
should be content with our knowledge of 
human nature, which must be believed. 
Then it is said that prisoners, being what 
they are, tainted and surrounded with 
suspicion, when put into the box and 
cross-examined will be placed under a 
great disadvantage. If that is the case, 
then give up all your laws of evidence. 
Certainly, it is a question of the circum- 
stances of the rules under which the 
prisoner is examined; and this Amend- 
ment seems to me to be one of those 
Amendments which should form part of 
the Bill. What does it do? In the dis 
cussion to follow we shall not only hear 
Members’ opinions of the Bill, but their 
opinions of each other. But, Sir, this 
Amendment, as I understand it, in the 


Mr. Curzon. 
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presence of the increasing legal know- 
ledge of this House would leave the Bill 
to apply to all cases where there is a 
jury, and would prevent its applying to 
any case where a jury was not 
empannelled. Much asI object to the 
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Bill itself—and I do object to it, 
partly because of its revolutionary 
character, and partly because I[ 


regard it as dangerous—I do think that 
the real effects of it cannot become 
known until it is brought into action. 
Much, I say, as I object to the Bill, I 
should be glad if the Government could 
see its way to limit the scope of 
it—that a prisoner might have the 
assistance of a jury. Then a prisoner 


could say for himself: “I have 
made a mess of my evidence, but 
I have the jury to fall back upon.” In 


courts of summary jurisdiction he would 
not have that privilege. I want this 
to be taken into account—that in a large 
number of cases in courts of summary 
jurisdiction he would not be able to do 
that. There the prosecutor is a sergeant 
of police, or——— 

The 


AN HONOURABLE MEMBER: 


inspector. 


Mr. GIBSON BOWLES: 


a man who knows the prisoner. 


Well, he is 
He is 
brought into the dock surrounded with 


suspicion. The statements of the 
Attorney General and the Solicitor 
General to the contrary are mere 


creations of their own imaginations. The 
He goes before tho 
magistrates, and the prosecutor, the ser- 
geant or inspector of police, knows all! 
about him, and immediately proceeds to 
cross-examine him as to his antecedents. 
Supposing the prisoner consents to the 
examination, but supposing the prisoner 
does not consent to be examined; is it 
not manifest that, having the oppor- 
tunity, he deliberately refuses his assent 
as required by the Bill, the effect would 
be to raise at once a strong presumption 
of his own guilt? In these lower courts 
I say the prisoner should not be put to 
this cruel alternative, as it is simply 
inviting him to put a rope around his 
own neck. Now, Sir, the honourable and 


prisoner is there. 
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learned Member for Carmarthen drew a 
delightful picture of the kind of lawyers 
with whom his acquaintance is more 
general than mine. He regarded the 
lawyer much the same as the amiable 
lamb feeding on the pastures of 
criminal law. Now, Sir, in my opinion, 
when you put a lawyer on to a prisoner 
and the cross-examination ensues, it 
necessarily becomes a sort of duel 
between the two. The lamb becomes a 
sleuthhound hunting down his game. 
Thus the bond of sympathy between the 
lawyer and the prisoner is utterly broken. 
In dealing with this Bill, our objections 
spring from our knowledge of humaa 
nature. When a lawyer comes into the 
superior courts armed with the know- 
ledge of a man’s innocence or guilt, it 
puts the prisoner in an unfair positioa 
which the system of the laws of England 
never contemplated. In spite of the con- 
servative instincts, in spite of the conser- 
vative principle whch always lies deep 
in the breast of every sound Radical, in 
spite of the warnings of other gentle- 
men who recite their country’s tradi- 
tions which have lasted for a thousand 
years, I say if you are determined to 
destroy one of the Bill’s principal safe- 
guards and principal ornaments, be 
limited in your experiment, and let it 
be confined to the superior courts. I 
am absolutely bound, Sir, to vote for 
this Amendment, which I consider to be 
of the utmost importance to the Bill. 


*Mr. HEDDERWICK (Wick Burghs) : 
It would be difficult, Sir, to exaggerate 
the importance of the Measure now be- 
fore the House. It involves a very large 
experiment in a sphere of legislation 
where the stake at issue is the liberty 
of those of our fellow-countrymen who 
have the misfortune to be placed on 
their trial under allegation of criminal 
offences. This being so, it would seem, 
at all events, desirable that the Govern- 
ment should not rush rashly into an ex- 
periment involving consequences of such 
magnitude. I believe the law officers 
of the Crown are honestly convinced that 
if this Bill were passed it would enure to 
the benefit of innocent persons, but this, 
after all, is mere conjecture. It remains 
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to be seen, should the Bill become law, 
to what extent, if any, their conviction 
will be justified by experience. So far 
as one can gather from the Debate, those 
who ought to be most competent to ex- 
press an opinion are much divided in 
their judgment of the probable effect of 
the Bill. Under these circumstances, 
Mr. Lowther, it seems to me that the 
Government would be well advised if 
they were to limit their experiment—as 
has already been suggested by the 
honourable Member for Trinity College, 
Dublin—to those superior courts where 
there would be no chance of this Measure 
being in any sense abused. I observe, 
Sir, that the learned Solicitor General, in 
replying to this Amendment, paid a very 
high compliment to the magistrates who 
discharge the duties of our petty ses- 
sional courts. I do not desire to say 
anything to detract from the merits of 
gentlemen who discharge very onerous 
duties without fee or reward; but I can- 
not help asking the Solicitor General if, 
in the course of his eminent career, 
he has ever appeared before a court of 
petty sessions! I gather from his 
silence that he has never had that ex- 
perience. There is no reason why the 
learned Solicitor General should blush for 
lack of an experience of which no one, so 
far as I know, who has enjoyed it is 
proud. At the same time, I must say, 
speaking from professional experience, 
that the administration. of justice in 
courts of first instance is often of a 
rough and tumble order, and is too fre- 
quently characterised by a rapidity little 
calculated to inspire confidence in its 
capacity for experimental functions. I 
do not wish to make remarks offensive 
to gentlemen who are magistrates, but it 
is common knowledge that our unpaid 
magistrate knows little or no law, and 
is usually guided in his judgment by 
the clerk of the court. In too many 
cases that is so. There are, besides, those 
considerations which have already been 
advanced by previous speakers upon 
which I do not intend to dwell. Let me 
only, in passing, emphasise the point that 
where the prosecutor is the inspector of 
police danger of the innovation proposed 
is obviously increased. I say there is 
no foundation for the supposition of the 
Solicitor General that a person appear- 
ing before such a tribunal would have no 
opportunity of making a statement of his 
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case. As a matter of fact, he can now 
make a statement. He is asked to do 
so. The only difference is that he does 
not now make his statement on oath. 
In like manner when he has been com- 
mitted, and comes up for trial before a 
judge and jury, he can make his state- 
ment to the jury, who are called upon 
to consider their verdict upon the evi- 
dence after the prisoner has given his 
account of the matter, if he chooses to 
do so, in response to the invitation of 
the judge. Well, Mr. Lowther, under 
those circumstances it seems at the least 
questionable whether a man who is 
charged with an _ indictable offence 
should be absolutely compelled—because 
that is what it comes to—when he comes 
before one of those inferior tribunals to 
make a statement upon oath which must 
subject him to the rigorous inquisition of 
cross-examination, and so to arm the 
prosecution against him to an incalcul- 
able extent before his trial takes place. 
It is for these reasons that I suggest to 
the learned Attorney General that it is 
desirable that an experiment of so large 
a character, carrying with it conse- 
quences so grave and far-reaching, should 
be confined in the first place to courts 
where it may be tried with less fear of 
mischance or misuse. 


Sm R. FINLAY: My right honourable 
Friend the Member for the University 
of Dublin made a special appeal to me 
to consider this Amendment, with a view 
to its being possibly adopted. Well, I 
attach great importance to any sugges- 
tion made by my right honourable 
Friend, but I attach less importance to 
this suggestion than I otherwise might, 
owing to the fact that he avowed that he 
cordially detests this Bill. He detests 
the Government of which he is a 
nominal supporter just now. 


Mr. CARSON: Only a nominal sup- 
porter ? 


Str R. FINLAY: The right honourable 
Gentleman said there was nothing he 
detests so much as the Bill. 


Mr. CARSON: Oh, dear no; I did 
not say that. This Bill does not apply 
to Ireland. 


Mr. Hedderwick. 
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Sm R. FINLAY: At all events the 
right honourable Gentleman used very 
strong and vehement language in express- 
ing his dislike for this Bill, and I think 
it would be difficult to find more forcible 
language. 


Mr. CARSON: Not in the least. 


Sir R. FINLAY 


circumstances 


Under _ these 
I am not at all sur. 
prised if my right honourable Friend is 
desirous of making the Bill, which he 
detests, ridiculous ; and the effect of this 
Amendment would be to put the Bill on 
a basis on which it could not possibly 
rest. I would ask the Committee to 
realise the state of things this Bill would 
produce—that there is to be one law of 
evidence before the magistrate and 
another law of evidence when the man 
is on his trial before the jury; there is 
to be one law of evidence when the 
offence is punishable by summary juris- 
diction, and another when it is punish- 
able by indictment. I venture to submit 
that no reasons whatever have been 
adduced to justify such an extraordinary 


anomaly in the law of evidence. My 
right honourable Friend paid _ the 


Government the compliment of saying 
all their Measures are on broad lines. 
I hope so, and I hope that any Govern- 
ment, dealing with a matter of this sort, 
when it has once grasped the principle 
at its root, will have the courage to apply 
it fairly and fully , and not fritter it away 
by such absurd restrictions as are im- 
posed by this Amendment. I confess [ 
was struck by the strength of language 
with which the right honourable Gentle- 
man avowed his dislike for the Bill. What 
is the hardship upon the prisoner? He 
can reserve his defence, and if this Bill 
applies to the proceedings before the 
magistrate, that right is not in the 
slightest degree interfered with. It is 
said he can make his statement now 
before the magistrate, but I appeal to 
the learned gentlemen who have had ex- 
perience of criminal courts whether a 
statement merely made in the form in 
which the prisoner is now invited to 
make the statement before the magis 
trate has at all the same effect as de- 
tailed examination by way of question 
put by his counsel or solicitor, answered 
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by the accused and tested by the other ; 
side, if they desire it, by cross-examina- | 
tion. One word more, Mr. Lowther, 
before I sit down. It has been pointed 
out, and I do not think it is denied, that 
the present state of the law produces, 
and must produce, in a certain number 
of cases, hardship upon innocent people. 
The honourable Member for King’s Lynn 
said there are no people charged whose 
case is absolutely clear, but there are 
always some suspicious circumstances. If 
that be so, surely that is the strongest 
argument for giving them an oppor- 
tunity of giving their explanation of 
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those suspicious circumstances at tha 
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earliest possible stage. The whole argu- 
ments in support of this Amendinent 
have been in support of this fact, that 
we are to perpetuate an injustice in the 
case of innocent persons, in order that 
guilty persons may have undeserved 
chances of escape. 


Question put— 


“That the words ‘on indictment’ be there 
inserted.’ ” 


The Committee divided :—Ayes 75; 
Noes 216.—(Division List No. 175.) 
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a felony is that for felony a man could 
be hanged, but that in no case of mis- 
demeanour could he be hanged. 


AN HONOURABLE MemBer: That is not 





Mr. GIBSON BOWLES: My Amend- 
ment is at clause 1, page 1, line 5, to 
leave out “an offence,” and insert “ mis- 
demeanour.” That will restrict the Bill 
to cases of misdemeanour. I believe the 


difference between a misdemeanour and 





so now. 


Mr. GIBSON BOWLES: I understood 
that that was so, and I thought I had 
good legal authority. Undoubtedly a 
misdemeanour is an offence of a different 
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kind from a felony. It is a specific class 
of cases, and it is as regards felony of 
a lower order and very often what 
might be called of a meaner kind. I 
candidly avow that I do not like this 
Bill, that I am very apprehensive of it, 
and my object is to restrict it as much 
as possible. This is a restrictive Amend- 
ment. It would prevent the Bill apply- 
ing to any other class of offence or crime 
than misdemeanour. I shall not press 
it to a Division if the Solicitor General 
gives a satisfactory reason for saying 
that this would injure the Bill, so as to 
prevent it being proceeded with further. 
Meantime, I move the Amendment that 
stands in my name. 


Sir R. FINLAY: I would point out to 
my honourable Friend that the distinc- 
tion he proposes to introduce would 
really be a very unmeaning one. 
The only point on which I agree with 
him is the historical one as to the differ- 
ence between felony and misdemeanour ; 
that in the old days a man convicted of 
felony was hanged, whereas if a man 
were convicted of misdemeanour he was 
committed to prison. In many cases the 
distinctions between felonies and misde- 
meanours are thoroughly arbitrary dis- 


tinctions. There are some misde- 
meanours more serious than some 
felonies. 

Mr. M. HEALY: I think this 
Amendment raises a very important 


question, but at the same time I do not 
think it raises it in the best form. I 
quite agree with what the learned Solici- 
tor General has said as to the distinction 
between felony and misdemeanour. Now, 
I think the law, as it at present stands, 
as regards the right of a prisoner to be 
examined, is not in a satisfactory state, 
and what I think the Government ought 
to do in this Bill, if they desire to make 
a beneficial change, is to go through the 
criminal code and classify the offences 
contained in it, and treat each particular 
offence on its merits—to ascertain 
whether that particular class of offence is, 
or is not, a crime to which this Bill 
should apply. I think if they do that we 


will arrive at a conclusion which will be 
satisfactory than the conclusion 


more 
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under the existing law, which makes 
tne rule that a prisoner shall not be 
examined in any case. Now a reference 
has been made to the fact that in cases 
against women the law at present 1s that 
tne prisoner can be examined. I think 
that is a proper state of the law; I think 
there is good reason why the prisoner 
should be examined in that case, and 
those who are familiar with the law on 
that subject will know that in the old 
days all legal text-books dealing with 
that particular class of crime began by 
warning the reader that it was a class of 
offence easily to be charged against a 
man, but very difficult to disprove, and 
where, therefore, the independent evi- 
dence from a third party is not available, 
I conceive that in that class of 
case the change in the law was 
a most beneficial change. Well, now, let 
me take another illustration. The Attor- 
ney General, in his opening statement on 
this Bill, pointed out that in the most 
recent Statutes creating new crimes it 
was the practice to provide that the pri- 
soner could be examined, and he cited 
cases under the Explosives Act passed in 
1884. He said that in the class of offence 
created by that Statute Parliament went 
out of its way to prevent the prisoner 
being examined. That Act made the 
mere possession of explosives a criminal 
offence. It created a presumption against 
the person in whose possession the ex- 
plosives were found, and it placed upon 
him the onus of explaining why he had 
them in his possession. If you say the 
mere possession of explosives is criminal, 
it becomes obvious that if you pass an 
enactment it is a necessary corollary that 
you should give the prisoner an oppor- 
tunity of being examined. Therefore, on 
the case cited by the Attorney General 
his general defence only proves that Par- 
liament was. wise. Now the Attorney 
General also cited embezzlement, robbery, 
and cases of that kind, and in these cases 
he pointed out that the prisoner suffered 
considerable hardship because he is not 
permitted to be examined. That is so: 
but the mistake, to my mind, is that 
because there particular class 
of offence which it is proper to 
examine the prisoner in, that there- 
fore you should make it a general 
rule of law, which, to my mind, would 
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practically make it compellable for the 
prisoner to be examined. It was that I 
was in favour, on the Second Reading, of 
referring the question to a Select Com- 
mittee, and one of the duties which that 
Committee would perform would be to 
select the particular offences to which 
this Bill would apply. Now, as I have 
said I do not defend the Amendment on 
its merits, I admit that the right honour- 
able Gentleman has said that to revive in 
this Bill a distinction between felony and 
misdemeanour and to make that.a ground 
on which to decide whether or not a 
prisoner should be examined, would be a 
false line to adopt; but I do say that 
certainly it would be easy for us to point 
to a particular category of crimes known 
to the law, when it would be wise to allow 
the prisoner to be examined. Take the 
case of murder. I say that in a case 
where a man’s life is in peril, where his 
very life may hang upon a particular 
answer he may give, I say it would be a 
very grave thing to provide that that 
man shall be, and in reality, must be, 
examined, and in addition to be cross- 
examined, that all his words spoken 
under circumstances of excitement, under 
circumstances of agitation, should be 
scrutinised and submitted to close exami- 
nation in a court of law, when all the cir- 
cumstances of disadvantage are on the 
side of the prisoner, and all the circum- 
stances of advantage on the side of the 
prosecutor. The prisoner in a case of that 
kind cannot have any advantage from his 
own evidence. What is the value of any 
evidence given by a man when dealing 
with a story when the question is whether 
or not his life will be taken? Therefore, 
he can have no advantage from his story 
in the witness-box, while on the other 
hand, submitted as he would be to a close 
cross-examination, he may be put in a 
most awful position. I say the Govern- 
ment will be well advised, seeing the 
growing doubt as to the effect of this 
Bill, to consider whether they should not 
decide upon the particular classes of cases 
to which this Bill should apply; and 
while I do not think the Amendment 
raises the question in its best form, I say 
it is a question of a most important 
character. 


Mr. M. Healy. 


{COMMONS} 
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Mr. ABEL THOMAS: I do not 
know if the honourable Gentleman 
is quite serious in raising this Amend- 
ment, but at all events he looks serious. 
His Amendment, if adopted, would turn 
out to be absolutely ridiculous. A common 
assault is a misdemeanour ; therefore the 
defendant could give his evidence in that 
case. The effect of the honourable Mem- 
ber’s Amendment would be that if a 
man was charged with unlawful wound- 
ing, he could be examined ; but if he 1s 
charged with unlawful wounding with in- 
tent to do grievous bodily harm, he could 
not give his evidence. Take the case of 
indecent assault; in that case he could 
give his evidence, but in the case of com- 
mon rape he could not. Is there any 
sense in an Amendment of this kind? 


Mr. S. EVANS: The truth of 
the matter is that there is no 
definite distinction between a felony 
and a misdemeanour. I do not know 
what the distinction is preserved for. 
The crime of bigamy, for instance, which, 
in many cases, is not a very serious one, 
and in which the judge is constantly in 
the habit of binding over the person to 
come up for judgment when called upon, 
is by law a felony, and the crime of in- 
decent assault, which may be very serious 
and which is very severely punished, is 
a misdemeanour. There is no reason 
why in the one case bigamy should be 
a felony, and in the other indecent 
assault should be a misdemeanour. 
Arson is a felony; if a man burns any- 
thing down which is worth £2 or £3, he 
is by law a felon. But the abduction of 
a girl of 16 is a misdemeanour. For- 
gery, even of a very small amount, is 
said to be a felony. The larceny of a 
threepenny loaf is a felony; but if you 
obtain a thousand pounds by false pre- 
tences that is a misdemeanour. It is 
perfectly ridiculous that these distinc- 
tions should be preserved by law. In 
some cases embezzlement is a felony and 
in some cases a misdemeanour. Such 
anomalies can be multiplied. They 
show that the honourable Member who 
moved the Amendment has not fully 
grasped the distinction between a felony 
and a misdemeanour. 
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Mr. GIBSON BOWLES : The informa- 
tion which has been given to the Com- 
mittee is extremely satisfactory to me. 
One says there is a great distinction be- 
tween a felony and a misdemeanour, and 
the other says there is not. My desire 
was to further the probress of this dis- 
cussion, and I certainly do not intend to 
press this Amendment. The Solicitor 
General opposes this Amendment, and 
that is a good reason against me. 
Anomalies have been spoken of. Why, 
Sir, there is at present a Bill dealing 
with the criminal law of Ireland; there 
is another with reference to England, 
and there is another with reference to 
Scotland. The Bill itself is an anomaly. 
Of course, my desire is that we should 
not waste any time by further discussing 
an unimportant point. Some portions 
of this Bill will have to be discussed 
word by word and letter by letter, and 
at great length, and therefore with that 
promise I withdraw my Amendment. 


Amendment withdrawn. 


Amendment proposed— 


“After the word ‘offence’ to insert the 
words ‘not triable by a court of summary 
jurisdiction, whether with the consent of the 
accused or not.’”"—(Mr. Heywood John- 


stone. ) 


Mr. 
propose 
in only a 


HEYWOOD JOHNSTONE : I 

to move this very briefly, 
few words, because [ 
have already put my opinions very 
largely before the Committee. We had 
a great number of opinions expressed on 
this subject, which have tended to show 
the diversity of views on the point, but 
practically nothing has been said from 
the point of view of practical experience 
as to what the effect would be in petty 
sessional courts. If anything could in- 
duce me to make my remarks shorter 
than I intend them to be, it is that I 
noticed that in the course of the Debate 
which has taken place on this Bill every 
succeeding Member who speaks manages 
to add a new element of conflict, of doubt, 
and uncertainty. I think I may claim, 
having regard to the opinions and 
‘speeches of a great many Members who 
have spoken this afternoon, that they 
are in favour of the Amendment before 
the Committee. In this case the prisoner 
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or accused person always has an oppor- 
tunity of telling his own story, which 
generally comes out very clearly in his 
own favour. The man is asked if he 
has any question to ask, and he imme- 
diately commences to state his own case. 
I wish to add the words “whether with 
the consent of the accused or not.” These 
words are inserted because there might 
arise a difficulty which has been sug- 
gested to me that a summary conviction 
under a plea of guilty might not be 
included in the Amendment as it stands. 
As to anomalies, I may ask, does not 
our English law bristle with so-called 
anomalies, and is not the Anglo-Saxon 
race able to find its way through all 
these anomalies? An anomaly does not 
always involve a mischievous difference. 
We are making a vast and great altera- 
tion in our criminal law—an alteration 
to which I heartily subscribe. I think 
I have shown a good and sufficient reason 
for applving a remedy to certain classes 
of cases, triable by a certain kind of 
tribunal. 


Sir R. FINLAY : I hope the Committee 
will not accept the Amendment. 
My honourable Friend has introduced 
this Amendment to the Committee 
on the ground that it is intro- 
duced as an anomaly. It is perfectly 
true, as he said, that we have learned to 
put up in this country with a great many 
anomalies, and we make them work very 
well. They have grown up and 
developed; they naturally came inco 
existence, and the fact that we get over 
them is no reason for manufacturing 
fresh anomalies. I will just say a few 
words in reply to my honourable Friend. 
I wish to be very brief, because the 
matter of this Amendment has been dis- 
cussed at great length already, in con- 
nection with an earlier matter. Is it 2 
tolerable state of things that, when a 
man is charged with an offence before a 
court of summary jurisdiction, his wife 
is not a competent witness? It is as- 
sumed that an offence punishab'e by 
summary conviction is not so grave ag 
one punishable by indictment; but to 
the working man it may be perfectly 
ruinous to the whole course of his life— 
it may effect the losing of his situation. 
It is a state of things that no one can 
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attempt to justify. By introducing this 
fresh anomaly my honourable Friend is 
perpetuating that. With regard to the 
evidence of the man himself, we knuw 
how the law, as it stands at present, is 
evaded. I was told not long ago of a 
man who got into an altercation with a 
policeman. The policeman took out a 
summons and charged the man with 
assault. The master of the man believed 
that he was in the right, and determined 
that he should have a fair hearing. He 
took the advice of a lawyer skilled in 
criminal law, and a cross summons was 
taken out against the policeman for 
assaulting the servant. The magistrate, 
after hearing the evidence of the servant, 
as well as the evidence of the policeman 
—the evidence of the servant cou'd not 
have been admissible on the summons 
taken out by the policeman against him 
—came to the conclusion that he would 
dismiss both summonses. The magis- 
trate was bound to hear both sides, be 
cause of the summons taken out against 
the policeman, otherwise he would only 
have had the evidence of the policeman 
and no evidence on the other side. This 
is not satisfactory, and I submit that the 
law should be put right in this court as 
in others. My honourable Friend says 
there is a danger of a miscarriage of jus- 
tice, because magistrates have not so 
large an experience as the judges of the 
High Court. But the question is 
whether there is an adequate sense of 
fair play. I believe that that sense of 
fair play will be found existing in the 
courts of summary jurisdiction just as 
in any other courts. 


Mr. SEELY: I support the Amend- 
ment. My honourable and _ learned 
Friend the Solicitor General objected to 
several speeches on the ground that they 
were practically Second Reading speeches. 
The previous discussion was almost en- 
tirely occupied by the speeches of legal 
Members dealing with the question of 
trials at assizes and quarter sessions. 
There has been practically no discussion 
until to-day as to the effect of this Bill 
upon petty session cases. I must say I 


wish to impress most strongly upon the 

Government the very grave doubts which 

many people feel as to the wisdom of 

this change in petty sessional courts. 
Sir R. B. Finlay. 


{COMMONS} 
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The entire basis of the Government’s pro- 
posal rests upon the assumption—which 
I believe to be an entire assumption in- 
capable of proof—that a large number of 
innocent people in this country are con- 
victed because they cannot give evidence 
in their own defence. My impression is 
that hardly any innocent people are con- 
victed in England at the present time. 
It may do harm, but I do think you are 
not going to do any good. The dangers 
I see in applying this law to petty ses- 
sions are there. As was said by an 
honourable Member there is very little 
risk that any evil would come if you 
allow the prisoner to give evidence in his 
own defence. But you will slowly and 
gradually get into the habit in English 
courts of practising the custom which 
exists in many countries—and which is 
not a wise custom nor a desirable custom 
in any country—of the magistrate be- 
coming practically the prosecuting coun- 
sel. Everyone who knows anything 
about the way in which petty sessions 
courts are practically worked must 
realise that when a man gives evidence 
the magistrate or the magistrate’s clerk 
will have to cross-examine him, and will 
have to ask him questions on his evi- 
dence. I cannot help thinking that the 
proposal will lead to dangers I foresee. 
I do not think at present there is any- 
thing to justify us in making this altera- 
tion. The learned Solicitor General has 
also raised the question of the anomaly 
under the present law. Now, I would 
submit to him that the very facts that 
he gave were proof that there is no sub- 
stantial injustice committed at present. 
As things stand at present a man in a 
petty sessions court has an opportunity 
of telling his story; practically a man 
has always an opportunity of telling his 
story. The difference this Bill would 
make would be that what he stated he 
would state on oath. Consider this ques- 
tion. You have a man up for a small 
offence—say rabbiting on Sunday—and 
he is to be punished by a fine of £1 or 
30. If he does not give evidence he will 
certainly be convicted. If he does, you 
put him in the position that he is asked 
questions, and he has to make statements 
in cross-examination which practically 
are certain to show whether he is guilty 
or not. Either you make the oath an 
absurd farce, or, on the other hand, you 


do have a prosecution for perjury. You 
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are face to face with the fact that, for 
a small offence for which he was origi- 
nally liable, you subject him to the risk 
of a sentence of penal servitude for for- 
gery. I think it is most undesirable to 
apply the Act to petty sessions courts in 
England. I can see no justification for 
doing so. The fact that there is an 
anomaly is not a practical difficulty with 
those who have had experience in petty 
sessions. 


Viscount CRANBORNE (Rochester) : 
I do not agree with my honourable Friend 
who has just sat down that the magis- 
trates of petty sessions are likely to 
acquire the position of prosecuting coun- 
sel. As a general rule these prosecv- 
tions are conducted by the police. I feel 
quite confident, if magistrates continue 
in the same temper as at present, that 
when a prisoner offers himself as a wit- 
ness the magistrates will take care that 
the points in his favour are brought out. 
Often when a prisoner makes a state- 
ment it is so confused that it is next to 
impossible to make head or tail of it, 
and as the law stands magistrates are 
forbidden to ask a man a _  singie 
question for the purpose of elucidation. 
An honourable Member said that th» 
only difference between the present law 
and the Bill was that in the one case 
the evidence would be taken on oath, and 
in the other it would not. It seems to 
me that the real difference is that a 
statement made on oath can be ques- 
tioned, or elucidated, or withdrawn, 
whereas a statement that is not made 
on oath cannot be tested. It has been 
said that a danger which an innocent 
man runs who gives evidence on oath is 
that he may be so much confused by his 
position, or by fearing that in his state- 
ments he may say things which may 
lead to his conviction, that this will 
have a very adverse effect upon the 
tribunal. I submit that it will not have 
an effect upon the minds of magistrates 
who are accustomed to try these cases 
every day. Of course, they know when 
they take their seats upon the bench 
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every morning that that is one of the 
things that they have to bear in mind. 
They know very well that a man may 
be so frightened that he may tell a lie, 
although he is an innocent man. In my 
opinion, when magistrates see that a 
prisoner is nervous they will take into 
account the probability of his telling « 
lie through fear, and by proper ques- 
tioning bring out the truth. Undefended 
prisoners can rely upon the honesty and 
good sense of magistrates. 


Mr. BROADHURST: It is not the 
honesty or the benevolence of magis- 
trates which in question. It 
simply their inability in a great number 
of cases to carry out with justice this 
innovation of the law of our country. 
You are importing an inquisitorial prac- 
tice from abroad, and are going to put 
this new law at the head of all the petty 
sessional courts in the country to see 
what comes out of it. It is sufficiently 
dangerous to put a weapon of this kind 
in the hands of a judge, or a trained 
lawyer, but it is a thousand times more 
dangerous to put it into the hands of a 
large number of the justices of the peace 
who have had no training whatever in 
law, and who have had, in many cases, 
little experience of the world or of ad- 
ministrative work, and it is for these 
reasons that we oppose this portion of the 
Bill and advocate the Amendment. It is 
all very well to say that this is going to 
help the prisoner. It will not help the 
prisoner; in my judgment it will act 
exactly in the opposite direction. Now, 
the learned Member for Dublin Univer- 
sity asked who was to be the examiner 
under this Bill. That is a very pertinent 
question, and I should like to reply to 
it. Is it to be the chairman of the petty 
sessions, or the magistrates’ clerk, or 
each and all of them, or as many magis- 
trates as happen to be present on a par- 
ticular day? Is the magistrates’ clerk to 
commence the cross-examination, is the 
chairman of the bench to follow, and he 
in turn to be followed by the latest 
person added to the bench, it may be 
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because he has been a political supporter 
or a party hack of one side or the other! 
[Ministerial laughter.| Yes, 
some honourable Gentlemen on 
opposite side have 
for this purpose, 


perhaps 
the 
had a_ petition 
and therefore I 


can understand their laughter. Now 
is this latest addition to the bench, 
the man who never opened a law 


book in his life, who never read an Act 
of Parliament, who has not the slightest 
idea of construing a sentence in a single 
clause, to cross-examine any poor wretc! 
that he may get in his power? The 
honourable Member for Lincoln is per- 
fectly correct when he says that at the 
present time every person charged has 
the right to make a statement. That is 
quite true, and he can examine witnesses 
against him, summon witnesses in sup- 
port of his statement, and submit the 
evidence of those witnesses to the court. 
Yes, but this is altogether a different 
power. Unless a man places himself upon 
oath, and submits himself to cross- 
examination, his second position will be 


worse than his first. Better a 
thousand times he had never had 
the privilege unless he uses __ it. 


If he does not use it he will be con- 
demned in the minds of many of the 
judges. Now just imagine a poor farm 
labourer who has made himself objec- 
tionable to the village constable, who 
has been waiting for months in order to 
catch him looking into a copse or over 
a fence where the partridges are—yes, 
partridges and pheasants, and to many 
people they are almost as sacred as 
human beings. I have seen looks of 
greater horror over the death of a 
pheasant than over the injuries of a 
human being. [Jinisterial laughter. } 
I do not see what there is to 
laught at. What, I ask, is to become 
of the poor wretch who is prosecuted for 
these offences if he refuses to give evi- 
dence on oath and submit himself to the 


cross-examination of the prosecuting 


counsel, accompanied by a series of ter- 


Mr. Broadhurst. 
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rorising looks? I know counsel in 
this House who could strike terror into 
the heart of many an innocent man. 
What we say in. support of the Amend- 
ment is that these poor, uneducated, and 
often innocent men will have no chance 
whatever against such forces as they will 
be surrounded by on occasions of this 
kind. It is all very well for the learned 
Solicitor General, whom I have heard 
to-day for the first time, and who knows 
nothing about the practice of our sum- 
mary jurisdiction courts, to take the line 
of argument he does. Yes; I say he 
knows nothing about the practice of our 
summary jurisdiction courts, because he 
has been transplanted by some happy cir- 
cumstances, not unconnected with intel- 
lectual attainments, into courts where all 
the observances of our Constitution are 
strictly practised. But in the other 
courts we have not the advantage of the 
presence of men of the ability and stamp 
of the learned Solicitor General. It is 
these courts where the poor people are 
to be subjected to the inquisition of these 
game-preserving magistrates that we are 
dealing with to-day. [Ministerial 
laughter.| Honourable Members oppo- 
site laugh as though a poor farm labourer 
had no rights. [Ministerial cries of 
“Oh!”]. Then what does it mean? 
A man who, for the satisfaction of 
hunger, steals a rabbit, has as 
a right to be tried fairly as any 
other man. Then why laugh at it? It 
is for this class of the community that 
we are pleading to-day. I have no doubt 
that the honourable Member for the 
Horsham Division of Sussex had this class 
of persons in his mind when he put 
down the Amendment. 
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Mr. HEYWOOD JOHNSTONE: There 
are practically no game in my county. 


Mr. BROADHURST: No game in the 
county? Then so much the better for the 
people. Well, Sir, it is in the interests 
of these classes that I sincerely trust 
that this Committee, constituted as it is 
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by a big majority of Conservative Mem- 
bers of Parliament, will not consent to 
impose upon the Constitution of this 
country such a revolutionary and foreign 
mode of procedure in our jurisdiction 
courts. I shall certainly support the 
Amendment by my vote if the 
honourable Member goes to a Division. 
They have some idea that all justices of 
petty sessions are going to cross-examine 
a prisoner who may be brought before 
them and called upon to give evidence. 
Now, let us follow that, first of all, a 
judge of petty sessions does not cross- 
examine a witness. They say there will 
be no need, but do they forget that every 
witness called on behalf of the defence 
at a court of summary jurisdiction can 
be cross-examined! I have been in a 
court of summary jurisdiction dozens of 
times, and what one finds is that, when 
a witness is called on behalf of the 
defence and has obviously lied, after 
the person prosecuting has put a few 
questions and the chairman has asked a 
question, the matter is over and done 


with. The practice as it has been 
drawn does not happen. My honour- 
able Friend says it might happen. 


Everything might happen, but one 
guard against that. If you 
find six lunatics sitting upon a 
bench together they will act as 
lunatics, and you cannot say what will 
take place, but the justices of the petty 
sessions are not lunatics. I object to 
this Amendment, because I think it of 
very great importance that a man should 
be able to give his evidence in a court of 
summary jurisdiction. It is different in 
the High Court. Inthe court of summary 
jurisdiction it is what might be termed 
rough and tumble justice, but it is justice 
in the end; and where you want a man 
to give evidence on his own behalf it is in 
the court where this rough and tumble 
justice is dispensed, and therefore it is 
desirable that a man should go into the 
box and that the judge should elicit the 
facts. If my honourable Friend had pro- 
posed that this Bill should apply only 


cannot 
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to courts of summary jurisdiction i 
think he might have some reasonable 
argument in his favour, because in the 
High Court great care is taken that an 
innocent man is not found guilty, but 
you cannot take the same care in a court 
of summary jurisdiction. It is a rough 
and tumble kind of justice which is ad- 
ministered there, and you cannot always 
take the same care, and I think it wouid 
be very much to the advantage of the 
prisoner if an opportunity were given to 
him to give evidence for his own defence. 


Mr. CARSON: I only desire to 


say a very few words upon this 
matter, because upon another Amend- 
ment I have already expressed my 


views; but as I do feel very strongly 
upon this point I desire to say a few 
words. My honourable and _ learned 
Friend who has just sat down has 
described the justice which the 
prisoner receives in a court of sum- 
mary jurisdiction as a kind of rough 
and tumble justice, and it is because 
there is this tendency to what is termed 
this rough and tumble justice, which is 
generally administered by laymen not 
acquainted with the law, that he objects 
to this innovation being introduced. We 
say, if it is to be tried at all, we think 
it would be better to have it administered 
first of all, not by rough and tumble 
justice, but by those who ‘have to 
expound the law. The honourable Mem- 
ber for Rochester says, when a prisoner 
is called upon to make a statement the 
statement is very often unsatisfactory, it 
is often confused and unintelligible, and 
that is the man whom you are going to 
ask to examine himself before a court of 
summary jurisdiction, and you say that 
you are going to confer upon this man, 
who is unable to make a statement which 
is not unsatisfactory, confused, and un- 
intelligible, the right to make that state 
ment upon oath. And you are going to 
submit him to cross-examination. That 
is what is proposed to be done here, and 
what we object to in this Amendment. 
But the noble Lord says it will be satis- 
factory if this unsatisfactory statement 
is made to a bench of magistrates who 
can trace its truth. Let us take a case, 
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and let us admit at once that this is a 
Bill, so far as summary jurisdiction is 
concerned, not to enable the prisoner to 
do anything which he cannot do at 
present, but to facilitate the powers of 
magistrates putting questions to him. 
We sometimes see in other countries 
questions of this character put to 
prisoners, and I want to know whether 
that procedure is desired in this country. 
There is another question. Would this 
man, who is unable to make an intelli- 
gible statement, derive any benefit from 
being cross-examined on that statement 
by either the prosecuting counsel or the 
judge? 


Viscount CRANBORNE: The magis- 
trates are not against the prisoner. 


Mr. CARSON: I do not think they 
are; I should rather assume that they 
are not ; but what I object to is that they 
should be allowed to question a man 
according to their own particular views 
upon a statement which, according to the 
present law, he cannot be questioned at 
all, either by the judge or anyone else. 
If honourable Members are in favour of 
allowing magistrates to question ignorant 
people, the question arises, who really 
is going to examine him in the first 
instance? It is not the magistrate, and 
it is not the magistrate’s clerk. Who, 
then, is it? The man is not able to 
state to the magistrate what the 
evidence is that he is able to give. To 
whom, then, are you going to give the 
power of examining? To the police 
sergeant! To the police inspector? { 
do not know what other members of the 
Committee think, but I think it is bad 
enough to allow these police sergeants 
and police inspectors to conduct the pro- 
ceedings at all. I think it is undesirable 
that the man who has got up the case 
should conduct it against the prisoner, 


but I think it will be very much worse if 

the man who has got up the case is to be 

entrusted with the power of cross- 
Mr. Carson. 
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examination which is proposed under this 
Bill. That is what we want to get rid 
of by the Amendment before the House. 
I really do think that this is a Bill that 
we ought to use tentatively. We ought 
to see how it works before our best 
judges and the juries, and we ought not 
to allow it to pass with this unlimited 
power to be given to the inferior courts 
ef summary jurisdiction. There is 
another matter which I should like to 
point out to the House. Very often in 
cases where there is cross-examination 
questions arise as to whether the person 
cross-examining is within his rights of 
cross-examination in the questions he is 
putting. It may matter very little how 
far the matter may be inquired into in 
the case of an ordinary witness, but it is 
a very different thing in the case of 3 
prisoner, and the answer in his case may 
be very important. Who is to decide 
that? The magistrates? I do not sug- 
vest for a moment that they do anything 
that is not right. It is suggested to me 
they are appointed for political reasons 
I hope that is not so. I argue this case 
upon the assumption that there is a 
desire on the part of the magistrates to 
do what is right. But does anybody say 
that magistrates are accustomed to 
decide these points? I venture to think 
what would usually happen would be that 
the magistrate would probably consult 
his clerk, and the real person to whom 
the power would be given would not be 
the magistrate, but the clerk who advised 
him. But the question of this cross- 
examination becomes important 
when the subsequent provision of the 
Bill is read. For instance, if a prisoner 


more 


unfortunately says anything with refer- 
to the character of a witness 


in a criminal prosecution, that is to let 


ence 


in the whole of the prisoner’s past career. 
The reason that he is suspected of a 
particular crime may be that he may 
have been convicted of other matters, but 
that may be no proof, and it is 20 
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evidence or proof at all that, because he 
has been previously in trouble, he is 
guilty of the crime with which he is now 
charged. Is it to be left with the magis- 
trate or his clerk to say whether the 
prisoner has come within a certain sec- 
tion and deprived himself of the protec- 
tion of a particular clause or not? Of 
course, if he were speaking again, the 
Solicitor General would give us his old 
argument. He would say we reject this 
Amendment because we are _ strong 
enough to carry the Bill as it is framed, 
but I would venture to say that is no 
argument. There are difficulties in this 
question, which is not a political ques- 
tion. I think it is far more important 
than a political question, and the votes 
ought not to be regulated by honourable 
Members who have not heard the dis- 
cussion simply coming into the House 
and going into the Government dobby. 
I do hope that honourable Members will 
carefully consider this matter and limit 
the Bill by accepting this Amendment. 


Mr. LAWSON WALTON (Leeds, S.) : 
I should like to make one observation 
upon this Bill. I feel that the question 
is one of the utmost importance, and with 
most of the observations which have been 
made against the matter I largely sym- 
pathise. But if this Amendment is car- 
ried it would assuredly reduce this legis- 
lation to an absurdity. I assume we shall 
take it for granted—first, that it is de- 
sirable that any person upon his trial 
shall be allowed to give evidence in his 
own defence upon oath, and I also 
assume that magistrates are capable of 
administering justice within their juris- 
diction. Assuming those two points, how 
can you reasonably exclude from. the 
operation of this Bill a large number of 
criminal cases determined in those 
courts! My honourable Friend’s argu- 
ment is that we ought to apply this legis- 
lation tentatively to see how it succeeds. 
If that is so, one would have thought 
it ought to be tried first in those tri- 
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bunals where justice is administered in 
its most elementary form. You have an 
inquiry in its initial state where a man 
has an opportunity of telling his story 
when it is clear to his mind, when he 
is charged for the first time, and when 
his explanation is wanted, when he has 
not studied, and when he is without the 
advice of a legal adviser. Now it has 
been said that there is no ground for 
examination and re-examination. I think, 
if this Measure is to work satisfactorily, 
it will do so in the courts of first instance. 


Tue FIRST LORD or tHe TREASURY 
(Mr. A. J. Batrour, Manchester, E.): 
Mr. Lowther, I am the last person in the 
House to endeavour to minimise the im- 
portance of the question which is now 
before us, but I would venture to remind 
the Committee that not only has it been 
discussed at length, and with great ability 
upon the Amendment now actually under 
review, but that at a previous stage 
there was a very full Debate, when some 
of the points vital to a decision upon this 
matter were dealt with. Under those cir- 
cumstances I venture respectfully to 
appeal to the House to come to a decision 
this afternoon, at all events upon this 
point. 


Mr. VESEY KNOX (Londonderry) : 
I do not wish to stand in the 
way of the House, but I ven- 
ture to think that the argument 
which has just been put forward by my 
right honourable and learned Friend 
above the Gangway as to coroners’ juries 
and what is sometimes called the coro- 
ner’s court, is not altogether applicable. 
The coroner is usually a much more 
skilled person in taking evidence than an 
ordinary magistrate, as he knows the 
laws of evidence, and has much more fre- 
quent experience in regard to them. I 
think Members of the House will remem- 
ber many cases where it has been a most 
unfortunate thing that the person who 
was in essence, although not nominally, 
the accused person has frequently been 
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compelled to give evidence before a coro- 
ner’s jury, and has thereby done a great 
deal to secure his subsequent conviction. 
We must remember that if this Amend- 
ment is not carried, in a vast number of 
criminal cases the prisoner will have to 
stand a cross-examination twice. I ven- 
ture to point that out as a circumstance 
which distinguishes this from  cross- 
examination in other cases. A man will 
be cross-examined in the first instance 
before a court of summary jurisdiction. 
His evidence is taken there, and he will 
be cross-examined afterwards when he is 
tried before the sessions court. Now, 
there are very few men, at any rate very 
few uneducated men, who can tell the 
same story over twice in the same way 
without difficulty. I venture to say that 
if we tried the experiment with a few 
Members of this House we should find 
that even they had great difficulty in 
telling the same story accurately and in 
the same way twice. In nine cases out 
of 10 an uneducated person will tell 2 
story in the first instance which on fur- 
ther consideration he will vary when he 
comes to tell the story in the second in- 
stance ; and I venture to think that that 
does not prove that a man is guilty or 
more than usually inaccurate. But his 
first story will be produced when he 
comes on for trial at the conclusion of the 
case, before the supreme court, and it will 
be very often used with effect against him 
to show that there are discrepancies in 
his story. That, I think, will happen in 
a great number of cases. Under this sub- 
section a man may be cross-examined as 
to his credit, and it will be possible to 
bring in a vast number of circumstances 
which will appear in the newspapers, at 
least if it is a case exciting general pub- 
lic interest ; and thus it will be possible 
to bring to the notice of those who will 
afterwards act as jurors in the higher 
court, through the papers, a vast number 
of things which a judge of the High 
Court would not admit as evidence. I 
believe this will frequently occur. I re 


member that lately questions were asked 
Mr. Vesey Knoz. 
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in this House as to the abuse of 
the right of proving previous 
convictions, which sometimes occurs 
in the courts in London especially. 
We know that there are many 
prisoners who do not get a fair chance 
before a jury when they come up for trial 
at the Old Bailey because their previous 
convictions have appeared in the news- 
papers beforehand, and I think appeals 
have been made to the newspapers on 
many occasions by the law officers to 
prevent the publication of previous con- 
victions when evidence has been given by 
them before the prisoner was committed 
for trial. Now, what will happen under 
this Bill is this: when a prisoner gives 
evidence in a court of summary juris- 
diction his previous convictions will be 
proved out of his own mouth, and it is 
hopeless to expect in those cases that 
the fact will not be reported in the 
papers, and therefore when the case 
on for trial upon indictment, 
although the man may not ask a single 
question relating to the character of any 
of the witnesses for the prosecution, the 
evidence which has been extracted from 
him before the summary jurisdiction 
court of past convictions will be in the 
mind of the jury, and will lead to his 
conviction. This is in no way an 
imaginary evil; it is one that frequently 
occurs, and I therefore very strongly 
press upon the Committee the desira- 
bility of accepting the Amendment in the 
interests of the safe working of the Bill 


comes 


Mr. STRACHEY (Somerset, S.): I 
think some further discussion is neces- 
sary from the fact that the only Member 
on this side of the House who has had 
practical experience of the working of a 
court of summary jurisdiction is the only 
one, except the noble Lord the Member 
for Rochester, who has spoken upon this 
matter. This is a very great experiment 
indeed, and I cannot help thinking that 
the Government are running a great risk 
in allowing laymen who have not got any 
experience in the laws of evidence the 
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right and even the duty of cross-examin- 
ing ignorant persons who are charged 
with one crime or another. If the Govern- 
ment had suggested that only the chair- 
man should be allowed to cross-examine 
there might be something to be said of 
such a proposal, because the chairman has 


Acland-Hood, Capt. Sir A. F. 
Allhusen, Augustus H. E. 
Allsopp, Hon. George 
Ambrose, W. (Middlesex) 
Arnold-Forster, Hugh O. 
Arrol, Sir William 
Atkinson, Rt. Hon. John 
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Baillie, J. E. B. (Inverness) 
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Barton, Dunbar Plunket 
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Bentinck, Lord Henry C. 
Bigwood, James 

Blundell, Colonel Henry 
Boscawen, Arthur Griffith- 
Boulnois, Edmund 
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Cox, Robert 
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Cubitt, Hon. Henry 
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usually much more experience than nis 
colleagues upon the bench of magistrates. 


Tae FIRST LORD or roe TREA- 
I beg to move, Sir, that the 
Question be now put. 

The Committee divided :—Ayes 231; 
Noes 114.—(Division List No. 176.) 
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Nicholson, William Graham 
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Northcote, Hon. Sir H. 8. 
O'Neill, Hon. Robert T. 
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Phillpotts, Captain Arthur 
Pierpoint, Robert 

Plunkett, Rt. Hon. H. C. 
Pretyman, Ernest George 
Priestley, Sir W. O. (Edin.) 
Pryce-Jones, Edward 
Purvis, Robert 

Pym, C. Guy 

Rankin, James 

Renshaw, Charles Bine 
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Ridley, Rt. Hon. Sir M. W. 
Ritchie, Rt. Hon. C. L. 
Robertson, H. (Hackney) 
Robinson, Brooke 
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Russell, T. W. (Tyrone) 
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Abraham, W. (Cork, N.E.) 
Abraham, W. (Rhondda) 
Allan, William (Gateshead) 
Allen, W. (Newc.-under-L.) 
Ashton, Thomas Gair 
Austin, Sir John (Yorkshire) 
Barlow, John Emmott 
Bayley, T. (Derbyshire) 
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Bolton, Thomas Dolling 
Bowles, T. G. (King’s Lynn) 
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Broadhurst, Henry 
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Crilly, Daniel 
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Doogan, P. C. 

Doughty, George 
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Duncombe, Hon. Hubert V. 
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Evans, 8. T. (Glamorgan) 
Fitzmaurice, Lord Edmond 
Goddard, Daniel Ford 
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Haldane. Richard Burdon 
Harwood, George 


Hayne, Rt. Hon. C. Seale- 
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Savory, Sir Joseph 

Scoble, Sir Andrew Richard 
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Question put— 
“That those words be there 
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The Committee divided:—Ayes 94; 
inserted.” | Noes 249.—(Division List No. 177.) 


AYES. 
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Mendl, Sigismund F. 
Morgan, J. L. (Carmarthen) 
Morrell, George Herbert 
Mount, William George 
Norton, Captain Cecil W. 
Nussey, Thomas Willans 
O'Connor, J. (Wicklow, W.) 
Owen, Thomas 

Palmer, Sir C. M. (Durham) 
Pease, A. E. (Cleveland) 


NOES. 


Bentinck, Lord Henry C. 
Beresford, Lord Charles 
Bigwood, James 

Billson, Alfred 

Blundell, Colonel Henry 
Boscawen, Arthur Griffith- 
Boulnois, Edmund 

Brassey, Albert 

Brodrick, Rt. Hon. St. John 
Bullard, Sir Harry 

Butcher, John George 
Campbell-Bannerman, Sir H. 
Carvill, P. G. Hamilton 
Cavendish, R. F. (N. Lancs) 
Cavendish, V.C.W. (Derbysh.) 
Cawley, Frederick 

Cayzer, Sir Charles William 
Cecil, Evelyn (Hertford, E.) 
Cecil, Lord H. (Greenwich) 
Chaloner, Captain R. G. W. 
Chamberlain, Rt.Hn.J. (Birm.) 





| 


Pickard, Benjamin 
Pickersgill, Edward Hare 
Randell, David 

Reckitt, Harold James 
Redmond, William (Clare) 
Roberts, John B. (Eifion) 
Robson, William Snowdon 
Roche, Hon. J. (East Kerry) 
Sidebotham, J. W. (Cheshire) 
Simeon, Sir Barrington 
Steadman, William Charles 
Stevenson, Francis S. 
Strachey, Edward 

Stuart, J. (Shoreditch) 
Sullivan, Donal (Westmeath) 
Tennant, Harold John 
Thomas, A. (Glamorgan, E.) 
Tully, Jasper 

Valentia, Viscount 
Wayman, Thomas 
Wedderburn, Sir William 
Welby, Lieut.-Col. A. C. E, 
Whitmore, Charles A. 
Whittaker, Thomas Palmer 
Wilson, J. W. (Worc’sh., N.) 
Woods, Samuel 

Wyvill, Marmaduke D’Arcy 
Yoxall, James Henry 


TELLERS FOR THE AyYEsS— 
Mr. Heywood Johnstone 
and Mr. Seely. 


Chamberlain, J. A. (Worc’r) 
Charrington, Spencer 
Clough, Walter Owen 
Cochrane, Hon. T. H. A. E. 
Coddington, Sir William 
Coghill, Douglas Harry 
Cohen, Benjamin Louis 
Collings, Rt. Hon. Jesse 
Corbett, A. C. (Glasgow) 
Cotton-Jodrell, Col. E. T. D. 
Courtney, Rt. Hon. L. H. 
Cox, Robert 

Cranborne, Viscount 
Cripps, Charles Alfred 
Crombie, John William 
Cross, H. 8. (Bolton) 
Cruddas, William Donaldson 
Cubitt, Hon. Henry 
Curzon, RtHnG.N.(Lanc.S.W} 
Curzon, Viscount (Bucks) 
Dalrymple, Sir Charles 
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Dalziel, James Henry 
Doughty, George 
Douglas, Rt. Hon. A. Akers- | 
Doxford, William Theodore 
gegen 

unn, Sir William 
Dyke Rt. Hon. Sir W. H. 
Egerton, Hon. A. de Tatton 
Fellowes, Hon. Ailwyn E. | 
Fergusson, RtHnSirJ .(Manc’r) 
Field, Admiral (Eastbourne) 
Finch, George H. 
Finlay, Sir Robert B. 
Fisher, William Hayes 
FitzGerald, Sir R. Penrose- 
Fitzmaurice, Lord Edmond 
FitzWygram, General Sir F. 
Fletcher, Sir Henry 
Flower, Ernest 
Fry, Lewis 
Gibbons, J. Lloyd 
Gibbs, Hn.A.G.H. (C.of Lond.) 
Gilliat, John Saunders 

fold, Charles ’ 
eed Rt. Hon. Sir John E. 
Goschen,Rt.Hn.G.J.(StG’rg’s) 
Goschen, George J. (Sussex) 
Gourley, Sir Edward 1. 
Graham, Henry Robert 
Green, W. D. (Wednesbury) 
Greene, H. D. (Shrewsbury) 
Greene, W. Raymond-(Cambs) 
Greville, Captain 
Gull, Sir Cameron 
Gunter, Colonel 
Haldane, Richard Burdon 
Halsey, Thomas Frederick 
Hamond, Sir C. (Newcastle) 
Hanbury, Rt. Hon. R. W. 
Hanson, Sir Reginald 
Helder, Augustus 
Hill, Rt. Hn. Lord A. (Down) 
Hill, Sir E. S. (Bristol) 
Hoare, E. B. (Hampstead) 
Holburn, J. G 
Hornby, William Henry 
Hozier, Hon. James H. C. 
Hubbard, Hon. _ 
Hudson, George B. : 
Hutchinson, Capt. G.W.Grice- 
Hutton, Alfred E. (Morley) | 
Jebb, Richard Claverhouse 
Johnson-Ferguson, Jabez E. 
Johnston, William (Belfast) 
Jolliffe, Hon. H. George 
Jones, W. (Carnarvonshire) 
Kay-Shuttleworth, RtHnSirU. 
Kenyon, James 
Kenyon-Slaney, Colonel W. 
King, Sir Henry Seymour 
Kinloch, Sir John George S. | 
Kitson, Sir James 
Laurie, Lieut.-General 








Progress was then reported. 
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LawrenceSirEDurning-(Corn.) | 
Lawrence, W. F. (Liverpool) | 
Lawson, Sir W. (Cumb land) 
Legh, Hon. T. W. (Lancs) | 
Leighton, Stanley 

Leng, Sir John 

Llewelyn, SirDillwyn-(Sw'ns’a) 
Lloyd-George, David 
Lockwood, Lt.-Col. A. R. 
Loder, Gerald Walter E. 
Long, Rt. Hon. W. (Liverp’l) 
Lopes, Henry Yarde Buller 
Lowe, Francis William 
Lowles, John 

Loyd, Archie Kirkman 
Lucas-Shadwell, William 
Lyell, Sir Leonard 
Macartney, W. G. Ellison 
Maclure, Sir John William 
McEwan, William 

McKillop, James 

McLeod, John 

Mappin, Sir Frederick T. 
Martin, Richard Biddulph 
Maxwell, Rt. Hon. Sir H. E. 
Mellor, Colonel (Lancashire) 
Milner, Sir Frederick George 
Milward, Colonel Victor 
Monk, Charles James 
Montagu, Sir S. (Whitechap’l) 
Morgan, Hn. F. (Monm'thsh. 
Morrison, Walter 

Morton, A. H. A. (Deptford) 





Muntz, Philip A. 

Murray, Rt. Hn. A. G. (Bute) 
Murray, Colonel W. (Bath) 
Myers, William Henry 
Newark, Viscount 
Newdigate, Francis A. 
Nicholson, William Graham 
Nicol, Donald Ninian 
Northcote, Hon. Sir H. S. 
Oldroyd, Mark 

O’Neill, Hon. Robert T. 
Parkes, Ebenezer 

Pease, A. (Darlington) 
Perks, Robert William 
Philipps, John Wynford 
Phillpotts, Captain Arthur 
Pierpoint, Robert 

Pirie, Duncan V. 

Priestley, Sir W. O. (Edin.) 
Provand, Andrew D. 
Pryce-Jones, Edward 
Purvis, Robert 

Pym, C. Guy 

Rankin, James 

Reid, Sir Robert T. 
Renshaw, Charles Bine 
Rentoul, James Alexander 


| Richardson, J. (Durham) 


Rickett, J. Compton 
Ridley, Rt. Hon. Sir M. W. 
Ritchie, Rt. Hon. C. T. 


| 
| 
\ 
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Robertson, E. (Dundee) 
Robertson, H. (Hackney) 
Robinson, Brooke 

Rollit, Sir Albert Kaye 
Rothschild, Baron F. J. de 
Russell, Gen. F.S.(Cheltenh’m) 
Russell, T. W. (Tyrone) 
Rutherford, John 

Savory, Sir Joseph 

Scoble, Sir Andrew Richard 
Sharpe, William Edward T. 
Shaw, Charles E. (Stafford) 
Shaw-Stewart, M.H. (Renfrew) 
Sinclair, Louis (Romford) 
Smith, Hon.W. F. D. (Strand) 
Soames, Arthur Wellesley 
Souttar, Robinson 

Spencer, Ernest 

Stanley, Lord (Lancs) 
Stanley, E. J. (Somerset) 
Stanley, H. M. (Lambeth) 
Stewart, Sir M. J. M‘T. 
Stock, James Henry 

Stone, Sir Benjamin 

Strauss, Arthur 

Sturt, Hon. Humphry Ny. 
Sutherland, Sir Thomas 
Thomas, A. (Carmarthen, E.) 
Thorburn, Walter 
Tomlinson, W. E. Murray 
Tritton, Charles Ernest 

Ure, Alexander 

Usborne, Thomas 

Vincent, Col. Sir C. E. H. 
Wallace, Robert (Edinburgh) 
Wallace, Robert (Perth) 
Walton, John L. (Leeds, S.) 
Walton, Joseph (Barnsley) 
Ward, Hon. R. A. (Crewe) 
Warde, Lt.-Col. C. E. (Kent) 
Warr, Augustus Frederick 
Whiteley, H.(Ashton-under-L.) 
Williams, John C. (Notts) 
Willoughby de Eresby, Lord 
Willox, Sir John Archibald 
Wills, Sir William Henry 
Wilson, John (Falkirk) 
Wilson, John (Govan) 
Wodehouse, E. R. (Bath) 
Wolff, Gustav Wilhelm 
Woodall, William 
Woodhouse,SirJT(H’dd’rsf’ld) 
Wortley, Rt. Hn. C. B.Stuart- 
Wylie, Alexander 
Wyndham, George 
Wyndham-Quin, Maj. W. H. 
Yerburgh, Robert Armstrong 
Young, Comm. (Berks, E.) 
Young, Samuel (Cavan, E.) 


TELLERS FOR THE Nors— 
Sir William Walrond and 
Mr. Anstruther. 


POST OFFICE (LOCAL AUTHORITY 
GUARANTEE) BILL. 


This Bill was read a third time, and 
passed. 


House adjourned at 6. 
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593 Private Bill 


HOUSE OF LORDS. 
Thursday, 30th June 1898. 





THe LORD CHANCELLOR took his 
seat on the Woolsack at a Quarter past 
Four of the clock. 


PRIVATE BILL BUSINESS. 


al 


Tue LORD CHANCELLOR acquainted 
the House that the Clerk of the Parlia- 
ments had laid upon the Table the Cer- 
tificate from the Examiners that no 
Standing Orders are applicable to the 
following Bill: 


COMMONS REGULATION (RUNCORN) 
PROVISIONAL ORDER. 


The same was ordered to lie on the 
Table. 


STANDING ORDERS COMMITTEE. 


Report from, That the Standing Orders 
not complied with in respect of the 


LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL (GENERAL 
POWERS) BILL. 

ought to be dispensed with and the Bill 

allowed to proceed. 


Read, and agreed to. 


BLACKBURN CORPORATION (TRAM- 
WAYS, ETC.) BILL. 
Committed: The Committees to be 
proposed by the Committee of Selection. 


MIDDLESEX COUNTY COUNCIL BILL. 
Committed: The Committees to be 
proposed by the Committee of Selection. 


VOL. LX. [Fourta Szxzzs.| 
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WINDSOR DOCK, CARDIFF, BILL. 


Committed: The Committees to be 
proposed by the Committee of Selection. 


TOTTENHAM AND EDMONTON GAS 
BILL. 


Reported with Amendments. 


CARDIFF CORPORATION BILL. 
Reported with Amendments. 


BIRMINGHAM, NORTH WARWICK- 
SHIRE, AND STRATFORD-UPON-AVON 
RAILWAY (EXTENSION OF TIME) 
BILL. 


Reported from the Select Committee 
without Amendment. 


SAINT MARYLEBONE CHURCHES BILL. 
[H.L.] 


Reported with Amendments. 


GREAT EASTERN RAILWAY COMPANY, 
AND MIDLAND AND GREAT NORTHERN 
RAILWAYS JOINT COMMITTEE BILL. 


Reported with Amendments. 


GREAT EASTERN RAILWAY (PENSIONS) 
BILL. 


Reported with Amendments. 


CRANBROOK DISTRICT WATER BILL. 
Reported with Amendments. 


NORTH BRITISH RAILWAY BILL. [H.L., 
Reported with Amendments. 


ST. DAVID’S RAILWAY BILL. 
Reported without Amendment. 
2A 
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MANCHESTER CARRIAGE AND TRAM- 
WAYS COMPANY BILL. [H.L.] 
Reported from the Select Committee 
with Amendments. 


SOUTHAMPTON GAS BILL. 


Report from the Select Committee, 
That the Committee had not proceeded 
with the consideration of the Bill, the 
opposition thereto having been with- 
drawn ; read, and ordered to lie on the 
Table; The orders made on the 16th 
instant and Thursday last discharged ; 
and Bill committed. 


WIGAN CORPORATION BILL. 


Report from the Select Committee, 
That the Committee had not proceeded 
with the consideration of the Bill, the 
opposition thereto having been with- 
drawn ; read, and ordered to lie on the 
Table; the orders made on the 15th 
instant and Thursday last discharged ; 
and Bill committed for to-morrow. 


NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE CORPORA- 
TION BILL. [H.L.] 


Reported from the Select Committee 
with Amendments. 


LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL (GENERAL 
POWERS) BILL. 

Moved, That the order made on the 
8th day of March last, “That no private 
Bill brought from the House of Commons 
shall be read a second time after Tues- 
day, the 28th day of June next,” be dis- 


{LORDS} 





pensed with, and that the Bill be read 
a second time; agreed to; Bill read a 
second time accordingly. 


NORTHAM URBAN DISTRICT WATER 
BILL. 
Read the third time, with the Amend- 
ment, and passed, and returned to the 
Commons. 








Advanced. 
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NORTH WARWICKSHIRE WATER BILL. 


Read the third time, with the Amend- 
ments, and passed, and returned to the 
Commons. 


PUBLIC BILLS. 





BENEFICES (No. 2) BILL. 


Brought from the Commons, and read 
first time. 


POST OFFICE (LOCAL AUTHORITY 
GUARANTEE) BILL. 


Brought from the Commons, and read 
first time. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT PROVISIONAL 
ORDERS (No. 5) BILL. 


Brought from the Commons, and read 
first time. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT PROVISIONAL 
ORDERS (No. 7) BILL. 


Brought from the Commons, and read 
first time. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT PROVISIONAL 
ORDERS (No. 9) BILL. 


Brought from the Commons, and read 
first time. 


BILLS ADVANCED. 


LINCOLN AND EAST COAST RAILWAY 
AND DOCK BILL. 
Brought from the Commons ; read the 
first time; and referred to the 
Examiners. 
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THANET GAS BILL. 


Returned from the Commons with the 
Amendments agreed to. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT PROVISIONAL 
ORDERS (No. 6) BILL. 


Committed to a Committee of the 
whole House. 


WATER ORDERS CONFIRMATION BILL. 
[H.L.] bg 


House to be in Committee to-morrow. 


TRAMWAYS ORDERS CONFIRMATION 
(No. 3) BILL. [H.L.] 


House to be in Committee to-morrow. 


PIER AND HARBOUR PROVISIONAL 
ORDERS (No. 2) BILL. [H.L.] 


House to be in Committee to-morrow. 


LAND DRAINAGE PROVISIONAL ORDER 
(HACCONBY FEN) BILL. 


House to be in Committee to-morrow. 


METROPOLITAN POLICE PROVISIONAL 
ORDER BILL. 


House to be in Committee on Monday 
next, 


ELECTRIC LIGHTING PROVISIONAL 
ORDER (No. 15) BILL. [H.L.] 


Motion made— 


“That the Sessional Order of the 8th 
of March, 1898, ‘ That no Provisional 
Order Confirmation Bill, originating in this 
House, shall be read a first time after Tuesday, 
the 3rd day of May next,’ be dispensed with in 
respect of a Bill to confirm a Provisional Order 
granted by the Board of Trade under the 
Electric Lighting Acts, 1882 and 1888, to the 
Midland Electric Corporation for Power Distri- 
bution, Limited, in respect of an area situate 


in the coun of Stafford.”"—/(The Harl o 
Dudley.) ” ” J 


Tuz Eart or DUDLEY: My Lords, the 
Sessional Order which I would ask your 
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Lordships to dispense with as regards 
this Bill, provided that no Provisional! 
Order Bill should be read a first time 
after the 3rd of May. I am quite aware 
that some time has elapsed from that 
date, but I would ask your Lordships to 
forego that provision and allow this Bill 
to be introduced, because this Session 
several matters connected with electric 
lighting had to be decided by a Select 
Committee, and until we were able to 
obtain the Report of that Select Com- 
mittee this Provisional Order could not 
be introduced. Under those circum- 
stances, my Lords, I hope the House will 
agree to my Motion. 


Toe CHAIRMAN OF COMMITTEES 
(The Earn of Moruzy): My Lords, I 
make no objection to the Motion which 
has been brought forward by my noble 
Friend. This Provisional Order deals 
with a case that distinctly comes within 
the purview of the Report of the Joint 
Committee of the two Houses that sat 
last month, under the presidence of the 
Lord Privy Seal, and I shall not make 
any objection to this Bill being now in- 
troduced, as it could not be introduced 
until the Report of the Committee was 
before the House. 


Motion agreed to. 


EDUCATION DEPARTMENT PROVI- 
SIONAL ORDER CONFIRMATION 
(LONDON) BILL. [H.L.] 
Amendments reported (according to 


order), and Bills to be read a third time 
to-morrow. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT (IRELAND) PRO- 
VISIONAL ORDERS (No. 3) BILL. 


Amendments reported (according to 


order), and Bills to be read a third time 
to-morrow. 


ELECTRIC LIGHTING PROVISIONAL 
ORDERS (No. 7) BILL, [H.L.] 
House in Committee (according to 
order): Bills reported without Amend- 
ment: Standing Committee negatived ; 


and Bills to be read a third time to- 
morrow. 
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ELECTRIC LIGHTING PROVISIONAL 
ORDERS (No. 8) BILL [H.L.] 
House in Committee (according to 
order): Bills reported without Amend- 
ment: Standing Committee negatived ; 
and Bills to be read a third time to- 
morrow. 


EAST INDIA LOAN BILL. 

*THoe UNDER SECRETARY _ ror 
INDIA (the Eart or Onstow): My Lords, 
the Bill that I have to ask your Lordships 
to give a second reading to is of a similar 
character to many other Bills which, 
during the last quarter of a century, have 
received the approval of your Lordships’ 
House. In 18/4 a similar Bill, which en- 
abled the Secretary of State to borrow 
£10,000,000, was passed by Parliament. 
In 1877 a Bill was passed to enable the 
borrowing of £5,000,000; in 1879, to 
enable a further £5,000,000 to be bor- 
rowed; and in 1885, for a further 
£10,000,000. On the last occasion the 
Bill was introduced by the noble Earl 
opposite, who was then Secretary for 
India, to enable the Secretary of State to 
borrow £10,000,000. On that occasion 
thera was in this House a considerable 
discussion on the question of the cur- 
rency in India. I am glad that to-night it 
is not necessary for me to enter upon that 
thorny and difficult question, because, 
in the first place, a Committee is at this 
moment considering the proposals which 
have been made by the Government of 
India in that direction; and, in the 
second place, because this Measure has 
nothing whatever to do with the question 
of currency. The Secretary of State has 
given a pledge that none of the money 
to be raised under it shall be applied to 
the promotion of currency proposals. My 
Lords, there are three objects for which 
this Bill is introduced. The first is that 
very satisfactory one which, owing to the 
increasing reduction in the value of 
money, has been made use of by many 
States and many Corporations who are 
in the enjoyment of credit—I mean for 
the purpose of reducing the amount of 
interest which is paid upon their loans. 
In August of this year £3,000,000 of 
3} per cent. Indian Debentures will 


mature, and it is proposed to repay those 
debentures and to borrow the money at 
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a cheaper rate. There have also been 
£384,700 of Railway Debentures paid 
off, which bore interest at 4 per cent., 
and which willbe replaced by debentures 
bearing a lower rate of interest. The 
home net expenditure of India is esti- 
mated at £16,286,500, and it is proposed 
out of this loan to utilise £286,500 for 
the purposes of that expenditure, draw- 


ing from the Government of India 
for the £16,000,000. It is pro- 


posed to raise at once an amount of 
£6,000,000, and the expenditure which I 
have already indicated will absorb 
£3,671,000 of that amount. The balance 
will be expended in remunerative enter- 
prise—in the construction of railways. I 
think that that is an expenditure which 
will meet with your Lordships’ approval, 
because, in addition to the expenditure in 
wages, which is involved by the construc- 
tion and maintenance of railways in India, 
the provision of easy communication be- 
tween different parts is one of the most 
highly valued works the Government can 
introduce, My Lords, there is one penalty, 
if I may use that expression, which India 
has to pay for the system of Government 
under which she lives at this time, and 
that is that owing to our administration 
those dread calamities of pestilence of 
famine, which used to decimate the popu- 
lation and devastate the country no 
longer do so to anything like the same 
extent, with the result that the real prob- 
lem for Indian statesmen now is, what are 
we to do with the rapidly increasing popu- 
lation of India? I believe, my Lords, 
that in no other way can that be dealt 
with so satisfactorily as by increasing the 
means of communication between dif 
ferent parts of India. During the time 
of the late famine some 829,000,000 of 
units—that is to say, one person for one 
day—were relieved by the Government 
of India, and I think for the first time in 
the history of India, when a famine oc- 
curred as widespread as the one of the 
past three years, we can say that in every 
case the grain that was wanted for the 
sustenance of the population was to be 
found at the spot where it was most 
wanted. This was due to the improved 
means of transport by rail. But these 
are not the principal objects for which 
this Bill is introduced. The principal 
object is that the Secretary for India may 
have a reserve of borrowing power in case 
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of emergency. In the beginning of 1897 
there remained under the Bill of the 
noble Earl opposite borrowing powers to 
the extent of £9,900,000. A telegram 
received from the Viceroy stating 
that, owing to a temporary failure of 
revenue and heavy famine advances, the 
drawings of bills on India must be 
checked, rendered it necessary in 
January, 1897, to borrow £1,000,000 on 
India (sterling) bills, leaving the borrow- 
ing powers at £8,900,000. The Budget 
of March following announced that he 
would issue stock to the extent of 
£3,500,000, and a further sum of 
£1,000,000 on sterling bills would 
be borrowed, the Government of India 
balances not admitting of more than 
£13,000,000 being remitted from India. 
The stock was issued in May, thus re- 
ducing the borrowing powers of the Secre- 
tary of State to £5,400,000. On the 3rd 
of August the Government of India tele- 
graphed that their balances were most in- 
secure in the face of the famine and pos- 
sibilities of war, and it was arranged to 
strengthen them by purchasing a crore 
of rupees of drafts on India. On the 31st 
of the same month, however, the Viceroy 
again telegraphed that there should be 
& further restriction of the drawings, and 
on the Ist of September the Secretary of 
State announced that the sale of bills 
would be suspended for 10 weeks. It was 
eventually not found possible to resume 
them at all till the 15th of December last 
year, and not freely till February, 1898. 
To strengthen the Home Treasury, ster- 
ting bills were issued for £2,500,000 on 
September 14, 1897, and £2,500,000 on 
November 29, 1897, thus reducing the 
borrowing powers to about £400,000. As 
Parliament rose on August 6, you will sea 
that unless the borrowing powers of the 
Secretary of State had chanced at the 
same time to be largely unexhausted 
grave consequences might have arisen, 
for it is difficult to see how it would have 
been possible to have avoided summoning 
Parliament to authorise the Secretary of 
State to borrow further money, a course 
which would have been fraught with 
much misunderstanding, and would have 
led to the idea that the financial 
situation in India was very much 
more serious than in reality it was. 
That, my Lords, is the third reason and 
most important reason why I ask your 
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Lordships to give a Second Reading 
to this Bill, in order that there may 
be reserved to the Secretary of State 
the power to borrow in case of emer- 
gency. It is not intended at the present 
time to add to the existing debt of the 
Government of India more than 
£2,615,000. When it is remembered 
that the additional burden on Indian 
revenues during the last three exceptional 
years amounted to the enormous sum of 
Rx.24,000,000, and that no Jess than 
Rx.18,000,000 of this has been met out 
of ordinary revenue, I think your Lord- 
ships will agree with me that the finances 
of India are in a fairly stable condition. 
That is no doubt largely due to the fact 
that there has been a marked rise in the 
exchange value of the rupee. This shows 
a degree of stability which contrasts not 
unfavourably with this country in times of 
adversity, for whereas in times of adver- 
sity the revenue of Englazd is less stable, 
the revenue of India is as stable, or 
almost as stable, as it is in times of 
prosperity. I hope that, under the cir- 
cumstances, your Lordships will see that 
this is only a Measure of ordinary Indian 
finance, and that you will not hesitate to 
give it a Second Reading. It is impor- 
tant that notice should be given early in 
the month which begins to-morrow, in 
order that the necessary arrangements 
may be made, and therefore I propose, so 
as to obtain the Royal assent to this 
Bill as soon as it has passed your Lord- 
ships’ House, to ask your Lordships to 
suspend the Standing Orders to enable 
the Bill to be passed through all its 
stages at this sitting. 


Tue Eart or KIMBERLEY: My 
Lords, I entirely agree with the closing 
observation of the noble Earl, that this 
may be regarded as an ordinary Measure 
of Indian finance. As the noble Earl 
pointed out, it has, from time to time, 
always been found necessary to take 
power for the Secretary of State to 
borrow certain sums of money, and I 
think it would be perfectly obvious that 
it would be in the highest degree unsafe 
and impolitic to leave the Secretary of 
State without sufficient power to borrow 
money in case of emergency. I there- 
fore entirely agree with the principle 
of the Bill, and I cannot see any possible 
reason why your Lordships should not 
pass. it immediately, as the noble Earl 
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proposes. I wish, however, to say one 
word with regard to two or three of the 
remarks made by the noble Earl. I was 
very glad to hear him repeat the pledge 
given in the other House that no part 
of this money will be applied to the pro- 
posed reform of the currency. With 
regard to the money which is to be 
applied to the creation of new railways, 
I am not at all prepared to object to a 
moderate sum being spent in that 
manner. There is not the least doubt, 
as the noble Ear] said, that it is of the 
highest importance that the railway 
system of India shall be as far as pos- 
sible extended. At the same time I 
would point out that there is consider- 
able difference between the application 
of money out of this loan, which would 
be a gold loan, for the purpose of con- 
structing new railways, and the opera- 
tion of the Indian Government, which has 
been going on for a considerable time, of 
spending money out of the revenue of 
India for the purpose of making new rail- 
ways. The difference I mean is this: it 
is obvious that, unless for very good 
reasons, it is undesirable to increase the 
gold liability of the Government of India. 
It is those gold liabilities which create 
the main difficulty which has placed us in 
the present embarrassment as regards 
currency. I should deprecate any very 
large borrowing in this country of gold 
loans for the reason which I have stated, 
even for the purpose of extending railway 
communication. The noble Earl said it 
was upon the extension of the railway 
communication that the increased pros- 
perity of India would depend, or largely 
depend, and the extremely difficult prob- 
lem which is caused by the rapid increase 
in the population would be met. Rail- 
ways are only one of the means which 
can increase the resources of India, and 
tend to meet the difficulty, and there 
cannot be a doubt that amongst the diffi- 
culties we have to contend with which 
bear upon this question is the difficulty 
of currency. There is no doubt as to the 
stability of the currency in India, but 
the difficulties which have arisen with 
regard to it tend very largely to prevent 
the investment of English capital in 
India. I do not think there is anything, 


not even the extension of railways, which 
is of such supreme importance as that 
we should be able to induce a permanent 
and continued flow of English money 


The Earl of Kimberley. 


{LORDS} 
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into India. Until we do that I do not 
think we shall be able to develop the re- 
sources of that great country with the 
rapidity and certainty which we all 
desire. I make that one observation, 
because I think there are other matters 
which require equal attention to rail- 
ways. I do not see the slightest objec- 
tion to the Bill passing into law. 


Bill read a second time; Committee 
negatived ; then Standing Order XXXIX. 
considered and dispensed with ; Bill read 
the third time, and passed. 


POOR LAW UNIONS ASSOCIATION BILL. 
Order for Second Reading read. 


*Eart STANHOPE: My Lords, the Bill 
which I ask your Lordships to give a 
Second Reading to is one of extremely 
small dimensions; it consists practically 
of two clauses. The object of the Bill 
is to enable boards of guardians to con- 
tribute annually towards the expenses of 
the Poor Law Unions Association. These 
associations are really only of a consul- 
tative character. Their object is to 
confer about all questions appertaining 
to the powers and duties of guardians, 
and also to improvements in the 
machinery for the carrying out of the 
poor law provisions. Therefore they are 
entirely consultative. Similar powers 
have been given to county councils, who 
are allowed to subscribe towards central 
associations for the same purpose. Muni- 
cipal corporations have the same power, 
and this Bill is really to make a more 
representative assembly than has hitherto 
prevailed in connection with the poor 
law—a more truly representative body 
than the central committees. It is 
possible that the central committees of 
boards of guardians for the district may 
continue, but when a wide question of 
poor law administration is required to 
be discussed this association, which will 
be authorised by the Local Government 
Board, will come into existence, and will 
be really of a very useful character. I 
may say that the central committees of 
boards of guardians have existed since 
the year 1870, and I suppose many of 
your Lordships have attended such com- 
mittees. The Local Government Board 
favours this proposal. It is very care 
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fully guarded. The sum proposed to be 
contributed by each board of guardians 
is not to exceed £5. It is not to be 
spent at all, unless the board of guar- 
dians approves of the proposal at a meet- 
ing specially convened, and the two re- 
presentatives are to be chosen by a reso- 
ution. I may say, my Lords, this Bill 
has been thoroughly considered in an- 
other place. It has been before the 
Standing Committee of the House of 
Commons, and after some consideration 
was carried. I trust that, because it is 
a simple matter, and a matter which 
really conduces to the good administra- 
tion of the poor law, your Lordships will 
be disposed to give it a Second Reading. 
I therefore beg to move that this Bill be 
read a second time. 


Bill read a second time, and com- 
mitted to a Committee of the whole 
House. 


LOCOMOTIVES ON HIGHWAYS BILL. 
House in Committee as ordered. 


Cuiavss il. 


*Tne Earn or NORTHBROOK: My 
Lords, I have put down several Amend- 
ments on the Paper, some of them being 
almost entirely verbal, and the others to 
meet certain objections which have been 
brought to my notice by noble Lords 
and others, on behalf of the owners of 
traction engines. I will explain my 
Amendments as the clauses arise. My 
first Amendment is a purely verbal one, 
and is as follows— 


“Page 1, line 14, after ‘1861’ insert ‘as 
amended by this <Act.’” 


Amendment agreed to. 


*Tue Eart or NORTHBROOK: My 
next Amendment is also a verbal one. 
It is— 


“Page 1, line 20, leave out ‘one tree or log 
of timber of.’” 


It is ridiculous that a tree or a log of 
timber should be supposed to weigh 16 
tons, and therefore the words are un- 
necessary. 


Amendment agreed to. 


{30 June 1898} 
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Question put— 


“That clause 1, as amended, stand part of 
the Bill.” ‘ 


Motion agreed to. 
CiavsE 2. 


*Tue Eart or NORTHBROOK : To this 
clause I move the following Amendment 
for convenience— 


“ Page 2, leave out sub-sections (2), (3), 
{4), and insert them as a separate clause 
(erection and use of weighing machines) to 
follow clause 2.” 


Amendment agreed to. 


Question put— 


“That clause 2, as amended, stand part cf 
the Bill.” 


Motion agreed to. 


Cuause 3. 


*Tue Eart or NORTHBROOK: I have 
to answer the question put to me by the 
noble Marquess the Prime Minister as 
to whether this Bill increases the number 
of persons to be employed with traction 
engines. It reduces the number by one. 
The number enacted in the present law 
is reduced by one by this Bill. 


Question put— 
“ That clause 3 stand part of the Bill.” 


Motion agreed to. 


CiausE 4. 


*THEe Ear, or NORTHBROOK: I have 
an Amendment to propose to this clause 
in the interests of owners of traction 


engines. I move— 
“Page 3, line 38, after ‘any’ insert 
* specified.’ ” 


I move this simply to render it necessary 
that the bridges over which traction 
engines shall not pass shall be specified 
in the by-laws made by the local 
authorities. 


Lorp HARRIS: I am not quite sure 
that the result will not be that some 
words will have to be omitted. The 
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words “they are satisfied that” further 
on in the clause affect the whole clause, 
and at present I am not at all sure that 
the word “specified” is necessary, or if 
hecessary, that the other words should 
not be left out. But I will reserve that. 


Amendment agreed to. 


*Tuz Eart or NORTHBROOK: I now 
move— 


“Page 4, line 22, at the end of sub-section 
(3) insert the following words— 


“Provided that if and so soon as any by-law 
under this section is made, the authority making 
such by-law shall, in addition to the publica- 
tion of the notice in reference to the making of 
such by-laws in pursuance of the Public Health 
Act, 1875, publish notice thereof once at least 
in the London Gazette one month before the 
hearing by the Local Government Board of tbe 
application to confirm the said by-law.” 


The reason of this Amendment is that 
some owners of traction engines do not 
live in the country or places in which 
the by-laws are made, and by the Bill 
as it stood the advertisement might be 
only inserted in local papers. The only 
alteration made by this proviso is that 
there should be one advertisement, not 
the whole by-law, but only a notification 
that such a by-law has been made, put 
in the London Gazette. I should 
think there could be no objection to this 
Amendment. 


Lorp HARRIS: I am advised that the 
wording is not quite as good as it might 


be. 


*Tue Eart or NORTHBROOK: That 
is possible. 


Lorpv HARRIS: I would suggest that 
the Amendment should read as follows— 


“Page 4, line 22, at the end of sub-section 3 
fnsert the following words— 


“Provided that in addition to the notice of 
intention to apply for confirmation of any by- 
law which is required under this section, notice 
of such intention shall be given in the London 
Gazette one month at least before the hearing 
of the application.” 


*Tue Eart or NORTHBROOK: I will 
accept the words of the noble Lord, as 
they are better than my own. 


Amendment agreed to. 
Lord Harris. 


{LORDS} 
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Question put— 


“That elause 4, as amended, stand part of 
the Bill.” 


Motion agreed to. 


CLAUSE 5. 


*Tue Eart or NORTHBROOK: The 
Amendment I have to propose to this 
clause is also brought forward in conse- 
quence of representations made to me by 
noble Lords interested in the freedom of 
traction engines as far as possible. Sub- 
section 5 of clause 5 enacts that— 

“The Local Government Board may refuse to 
consider any appeal under this section with 
regard to any bridge, if the question raised by 


the appeal has been already considered by 
them ”’— 


And the words proposed to be added in 
my Amendment are— 


“Provided that there is no change in the 
circumstances of the bridge or the traffic.” 


The intention of the Amendment appears 
to me to be quite right ; it is intended to 
allow the Local Government Board to con- 
sider an appeal if some substantial altera- 
tion has taken place in the bridge. Ido not 
know whether the noble Lord opposite 
concurs with my Amendment, or whether 
he has any suggestion to make as to the 
exact wording of it. I move— 


“Page 4, line 27, after ‘appeal’ insert, 
‘Provided that there is no change in the cir- 
cumstances of the bridge or the traffic.’” 


*Lorp HARRIS: The provision as to 
refusal is not compulsory ; it is permis- 
sive. The Local Government Board is 
not bound to refuse an appeal upon the 
grounds that the conditions of the bridge 
have been altered. Again, there is no 
definition as to what is meant by “the 
circumstances of the bridge having been 
altered.” This Amendment, if adopted, 
might give the owners of traction engines 
an opportunity of pestering the Local 
Government Board upon any slight altera- 
tion. I am at present disinclined to 
accept the Amendment, and if my noble 
Friend will not press it now I will give 
consideration to the matter. 
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*Tue Eart or NORTHBROUK: I will 
not press my Amendment after what has 
fallen from the noble Lord. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 
Question put— 
“That this clause stand part of the Bill.” 
Motion agreed to. 

CuavsE 6. 
Question put— 
“That clause 6 stand part of the Bill.” 


Motion agreed to. 


CiavsE 7. 
*Tue Ear or NORTHBROOK: I beg 


to move the following Amendment to 
this clause— 


“Page 5, line 38, after ‘purposes’ insert 
‘or locomotive belonging to and used by a 
road authority.’ ” 


That Amendment is suggested by the 
London County Council, so that their 
own engines should be enabled to go 
along the roads. I do not think there can 
be any objection to that Amendment. 


*Lorp HARRIS: It is not confined to 
the London County Council. In the 
terms of the Act it would apply to all 
those authorities covered by the Bill— 
county councils or municipal authorities. 
If they were exempt from taking out a 
licence for their locomotives, the idea 
being, of course, that a county council 
might own and use a traction engine for 
the purpose of hauling its own material, 
the locomotives might pass out of the 
area of the council’s jurisdiction, and 
then would be traversing the roads of 
some other authority without a licence. 
I am not sure that that is advisable quite. 
I should say that as there is this capacity 
to travel considerable distances outside 
the area of the council’s jurisdiction it 
would be reasonable that they should take 
out a licence in these other areas, and, if 
that is so, I think it is advisable that 
they should take out the licence in ¢ll 
areas. 


*Tue Eart or NORTHBROOK: Would 
the noble Lord be satisfied if I inserted 
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words to limit the power to the area of 
the authority—that is, within its own 
district? 


*Lorp HARRIS: I will consider the 
point if you will withdraw the Amend- 
ment now. 


*Tue Eart or NORTHBROOK : I with- 
draw the Amendment. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


*THe Eart or NORTHBROOK: I have- 


an Amendment to move to the 9th sub- 
section cf clause 7. It was represented 
to me, and I think the criticism was 9 
good one, that the enactment that 

“a locomotive shall’ not be used on any 
highway in a county in which it is not licensed, 
except on payment to the council of the county 


of a fee not exceeding two shillings and six- 
pence for each journey made,” 


was rather vague; and I propose, in- 
stead of the words “for each journey 
made,” to insert the words “for each 
day on which it is so used,” making it 
quite clear how long the journey is to 
take. 


*Lorp HARRIS: When I first saw the 
Bill I thought it was rather vague that 
the journey should not be defined. It 
seems a question whether the definition 
should be put into the clause itself or 
in the definition clause at the end. I 
do not object to the Amendment, but I 
am not quite sure that it is in the best. 
place. 


Amendment agreed to. 


Question put— 


“That clause 7, as amended, stand part of 
the Bill.” 


Motion agreed to. 


CuiavsE 8. 


*Toe Eart or NORTHBROOK: I beg 
to move the following Amendment, which 
is a purely verbal one— 


“ Page 7, leave out from beginning of clause 
to ‘shall’ in line 12, and insert ‘all locomo- 
— not required to be licensed. under this 

ct.’ ” 
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611 Aliens 
The section, as amended, will read— 


“ All locomotives not required to be licensed 
under this Act shall be registered in the county 
in which they are ordinarily used, or to be 
used, in such manner as the county council may 
direct.” 


Amendment agreed to. 


Question put— 


“That clause 8, as amended, stand part of 
the Bill.” 


Motion agreed to. 


Clauses 9, 10, 11, 12, and 13 ordered 
to stand part of the Bill. 


Cuause 14. 


*Tue Eart or NORTHBROOK: I move 
as an Amendment— 


* Page 9, line 17, leave out ‘six’ and insert 
4 five.’ ” 


The insertion of “six” was a mistake 
in the quotation of the clause. 


Amendment agreed to. 


Question put— 


“That clause 14, as amended, stand part of 
the Bill.” 


Motion agreed to. 


Remaining clauses ordered to stand 
part of the Bill. 


SOLICITORS (IRELAND) BILL. 
Order for Second Reading read. 


Lorp MACNAGHTEN: My Lord, I 
have to ask your Lordships to give a 
Second Reading to this Bill, which has 
passed the House of Commons. The ob- 
ject is to place solicitors in Ireland on 
exactly the same footing as their pro- 
fessional brethren in England. The pro- 
visions of the Bill are matters of detail 
with which I will not trouble your Lord- 
ships. The Bill has received the consent 
of the legal authorities in Ireland, and it 
is identical with the Bill whch passed 
your Lordships’ House in 1896. 


The Earl of Northbrook. 


{LORDS} 
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Tus Eart or DENBIGH: My Lords, [ 
have only to say that this Bill has the 
Government's entire approval. 


Question put. 


Bill read a second time, and com- 
mitted to a Committee of the whole 
House. 


ALIENS BILL. 


On the report of Amendments to this 
Bill, 


Tae Eant or KIMBERLEY : My Lords, 
I wish to say a single syllable to prevent 
a misapprehension which might arise fron 
the report of something I said in the 
Standing Committee on this Bill. It was 
reported, and quite correctly, that I said 
that, although there was an objection to 
the words “without means of support,” 
and in point of fact those words 
were unnecessary, it was quite reason- 
able that if a man was likely to become 
a public charge he should not be allowed 
to land. I had previously said, in dis- 
cussing the Bill, that I did not alter my 
opinion that there ought to be no such 
restriction whatever. I was merely dis- 
cussing whether the words as they were 
in the Bill best carried out the inten- 
tions of the promoters. As it stands it 
looks as if I had withdrawn my general 
opposition to the principle of the Bill. 
That is not so. 


Tue LORD PRIVY SEAL (Viscount 
Cross): I think my noble Friend made it 
quite clear that he was opposed to the 
Bill, and that, the principle of the 
Measure having been approved of by the 
House on the Second Reading, he did his 
best to amend it in the Standing Com- 
mittee. 


*Lorp STANMORE: Before the Motion 
is put might I ask the noble Earl in 
charge of the Bill, or some noble or 
learned Lord who has studied the Bill, 
whether he will be kind enough to re 
move a doubt which exists in my mind 
in regard to this Bill? In these foreign 
countries where similar legislation exists, 
there is a provision of one sort or another 
for the detention of these persons until 
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such time as they can be sent home. 
There is no corresponding provision in 
this Bill, and I should like to suggest 
that, though you give by this Bill power 
to the inspector to prevent a man land- 
ing, you give no power, as far as I can 
see, to the captain of the ship to detain 
the man on board against his will. More- 
over, it is not in every case that 
the ship will be going back to the 
port from which she came. She may be 
going on a voyage to some other and 
more distant place. In that case the 
alien must come on shore, and, though 
you have given power to the inspector 
to prevent the man landing, I do not 
see that you give any power to expel 
him again when he has once landed. I 
may be wrong, but I thought the doubt 
was worth stating. 





Tue Eart or HARDWICKE: The pro- 
visions of this Bill give the Board «f 
Trade power to make regulations for 
carrying them out. It had always been 
my intention that aliens should not be 
allowed to leave the ship until they had 
been examined, and therefore the suggs- 
tion which the noble Lord makes, that 
it would be necessary to have a provision 
to expel them after they had ianded, 
would not arise. 


*Lorp STANMORE: Supposing the ship 
is not going back to the place from 
which it came! 


Tue Eart or HARDWICKE: That will 
be at the captain’s own risk. He will 
have to take the aliens with him on his 
journey until he gets to the place from 
which they came. I believe that will act 
as a great deterrent. 


*Lorp STANMORE: I would remind 
the noble Earl that the regulations of the 
Board of Trade must be regulations under 
this Act, and that those regulations 
cannot confer fresh powers which are not 
given under this Act. 


Report agreed to, and Bill ordered for 
Third Reading. 


SEA FISHERIES BILL. [H.L.] 


Amendments reported (according to 
order), and Bill to be read a third time 
to-morrow. 


{30 Jung 1898} 
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METROPOLIS MANAGEMENT ACTS 
AMENDMENT (BY-LAWS) BILL. {#.L.j 
Amendments reported (according to 
order); a further Amendment made; 
and Bill to be read a third time to- 
morrow. 


TRAMWAYS ORDER IN COUNCIL (IRE- 
LAND) (LONDONDERRY AND LOUGH 
SWILLY RAILWAY) BILL. 


Order for Second Reading read. 


Tue Eart or DENBIGH: My Lords, 
I do not think there will be any opposi- 
tion in your Lordships’ House to this 
Bill, and therefore it is hardly neces- 
sary for me to say very much about it, 
in moving that it be read a second tim, 
except to inform your Lordships that it 
is for the purpose of making a railway 
from Letterkenny, in the north of Ire 
land, more or less along the north coast 
of Donegal, and ending at Burtonport, 
on the extreme west of Donegal county. 
It goes through some of the worst parts 
of the congested districts of Ireland. The 
area benefited will be 269,000 acres, with 
a population of 42,700. There was a cer- 
tain amount of opposition raised to this 
Bill at the local inquiry, opposition which 
mainly came from the Donegal Railway 
Company, who serve the southern part of 
the county. But, my Lords, I think that 
the opposition fell to pieces entirely 
before the various inquiries which were 
conducted in Ireland. The local inquiry 
which was held by the Board of Works 
resulted in a report which was entirel7 
satisfactory to the scheme. The Grand 
Jury of Donegal have given it their 
adhesion, and it was unanimously passed 
by the Privy Council. I therefore muve 
the Second Reading of the Bill. 


Bill read a second time, and committed 
to a Committee of the whole House. 


EX-OFFICIO JUSTICES OF THE PEACE 
(SCOLLAND) BILL. 

House in Committee (according to 
order); Bill reported without Amend- 
ment ; and re-committed to the Standing 
Committee. 
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CHELSEA ELECTRICITY SUPPLY BILL. 
RETURNS, REPORTS, ETC. [H.L.] 


DUBLIN SOUTHERN DISTRICT TRAM- 
WAYS BILL. 


Report from the Committee of Selec- 
tion, That the Lord Barnard be proposed 
to the House as a member of the Select 
Committee on the said Bills in the place 
of the Lord Castlemaine; read, and 
agreed to. 


DUBLIN PORT AND DOCKS BILL. 


Report from the Committee of Selec- 
tion, That the Lord Barnard be proposed 
to the House as a member of the Select 
Committee on the said Bills in the place 
of the Lord Castlemaine; read, and 
agreed to. 


WIGAN CORPORATION BILL. 


Report from the Committee of Selec- 
tion, That the Lord Barnard be proposed 
to the House as a member of the Select 
Committee on the said Bills in the place 
of the Lord Castlemaine; read, and 
agreed to. 


SOUTHAMPTON GAS BILL. 


Report from the Committee of Selec- 
tion, That the Lord Barnard be proposed 
to the House as a member of the Select 
Committee on the said Bills in the place 
of the Lord Castlemaine; read, and 
agreed to. 


USK VALLEY RAILWAY BILL. 


Report from the Committee of Selec- 
tion, That the Lord Barnard be proposed 
to the House as a member of the Select 
Committee on the said Bills in the place 
of the Lord Castlemaine; read, and 
agreed to. 





METROPOLITAN ELECTRIC SUPPLY 
BILL, [H.L.] 


CENTRAL ELECTRIC SUPPLY BILL. 
(H.L.] 


AND 
GREAT CENTRAL RAILWAY BILL. 


Report from the Committee of Selec- 
tion, That the following Lords be pro- 
posed to the House to form the Select 
Committee for the consideration of the 
said Bills—namely, FE. Northbrook 
(chairman), L. Churchill, L. Aberdare, L. 
Monk Bretton, L. Fairlie (E. Glasgow) ; 
agreed to; and the said Lords appointed 
accordingly. The Committee to meet on 
Monday next, at half past Twelve 
o’clock ; and all petitions referred to the 
Committee, with leave to the petitioners 
praying to be heard by counsel against 
the Biils to be heard as. desired, as also 
counsel for the Bills. 


INDIA (RAILWAYS). 


Administration Report on the Railways 
in India, for 1897-98, by A. Brereton, 
Esq., Director of Railway Traffic and 
Statistics ; Presented [by command], and 
ordered to lie on the Table. 


LUNACY. 


Fifty-second Report of the Commis- 
sioners in Lunacy, to the Lord Chan- 
cellor ; Laid before the House (pursuant 
to Act), and ordered to lie on the Table. 


PUBLIC RECORDS (HOME OFFICE). 


Fourth schedule of Documents not con- 
sidered of sufficient public value to 
justify their preservation in the Public 
Record Office; Laid before the House 
(pursuant to Act), and ordered to lie on 
the Table. 
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WOODS,. FORESTS, AND LAND 
REVENUES, 

Seventy-sixth Report, dated 28th June, 


1898; Laid before the House (pursuant 
to Act), and ordered to lie on the Table. 


FINANCE. 


Finance accounts of the United King- 
dom, for the year ended 3lst March, 
1898; Laid before the House (pursuant 
to Act), and ordered to lie on the Table. 


House adjourned at 5.25, 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 


Thursday, 30th June 1898. 





Mr. SPEAKER took the Chair at Three 
of the clock. 


PRIVATE BILL BUSINESS. 


———— 


FOREIGN BONDHOLDERS’ CORPORA- 
TION BILL. 


Lords’ Amendments agreed to. 


BLACKPOOL AND FLEETWOOD TRAM- 
ROAD (TRAMWAY EXTENSIONS) BILL, 
[H.L.] 

Read the third time, and passed, with 
Amendments. 


CLERGY MUTUAL ASSURANCE SOCIETY 
BILL, [H.L.] 


Read the third time, and passed, with 
Amendments. 


1898} 


HAMILTON WATER BILL. [H.L.] 


Read the third time, and passed, with 
Amendments. 
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HULL, BARNSLEY, AND WEST RIDING 
JUNCTION RAILWAY AND DOCK 

! BILL. [H.L.] 

Read the third time, and passed, with 
Amendments. 


KETTERING WATER BILL. [H.L.] 


Read the third time, and passed, with 
Amendments. 


LINCOLN AND EAST COAST RAILWAY 
AND DOCK BILL. 


Question proposed— 


“That Standing Order 243 be suspended, and 
that the Bill be now read the third time.”— 
(Queen’s consent on behalf of the Crown to be 
signitied.)—(Dr. Farquharson. ) 


Mr. J. E. ELLIS (Notts, Rushcliffe) : 
We have had several Motions of this 
nature during the last few days, and I 
wish to ask the honourable Gentleman 
in charge of these Bills if he has satisfied 
himself that in every case there is good 
reason for suspending the Standing Order. 
These Bills ask the House to confer on 
the promoters considerable powers, and 
it is very desirable that Standing Orders 
should not be suspended as a matter of 
course without an adequate reason. I 
have no doubt my honourable Friend 
quite agrees with me. I will, therefore, 
ask him specifically what is the reason 
for suspending Standing Orders with 
this particular case. 


Dr. FARQUHARSON (Aberdeenshire, 
W.): I have not only satisfied myself, 
but, what is more important, the authori- 
ties of the House have satisfied them- 
selves, and so, too, has the Chairman of 
Ways and Means, that the suspension is 
necessary in order to get the Bill up to 
the House of Lords in time to pass it 
into law this Session. 


Question put and agreed to. 


Queen’s Consent signified; Bill ac 
cordingly read the third time, and passed. 
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LOCAL GOVERNMENT PROVISIONAL 
ORDERS (No. 9) BILL. 
Read the third time, and passed. 


PETITIONS. 


_, 


EAST INDIA (CONTAGIOUS DISEASES). 


Against State regulation: From 
Pollokshaws ; to lie upon the Table. 


PRIVATE BILL PROCEDURE (SCOT- 
LAND) BILL. 
In favour: From Aberdeen; to lie 
upon the Table. 


SALE OF INTOXICATING LIQUORS ON 
SUNDAY BILL. 
In favour: From Willenhall; to lie 
upon the Table. 


SCHOOL BOARD CONFERENCES 
(SCOTLAND) BILL. 
In favour: From Govan; to lie upon 
the Table. 


RETURNS, REPORTS, ETC. 


—_—_— 


PUBLIC RECORDS (HOME OFFICE). 


Copy presented of Fourth Schedule, 
containing a list and particulars of Docu- 
ments existing, or in the ordinary course 
about to exist in the Office of the Secre- 
tary of State for the Home Department, 
which are not considered of sufficient 
public value to justify their preservation 
in the Public Record Office [by Act]; to 
lie upon the Table. 
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Advanced. 


WOODS, FORESTS, AND LAND 
REVENUES. 


Copy presented of Seventy-sixth Report 
of the Commissioners ; dated 28th June, 
1898 [by Act]; to lie upon the Table, 
and to be printed. [No. 262.] 
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FINANCE ACCOUNTS. 

Copy presented of Finance Accounts of 
the United Kingdom for the year ended 
31st March, 1898 [by Act]; to lie upon 
the Table, and to be printed. [No. 263.} 


EAST INDIA (RAILWAYS). 

Copy presented of Administration 
Report on the Railways in India for 
1897-8, by A. Brereton, Esq., Director of 
Railway Traffic and Statistics [by Com- 
mand]; to lie upon the Table. 


HIGHER GRADE BOARD SCHOOLS AND 
PUBLIC SECONDARY SCHOOLS 
(STATISTICS). 

Return presented relative thereto 
[ordered 28th June; Colonel Lock- 
wood]; to lie upon the Table, and to be 
printed. [No. 264.] 


TRAMWAYS ORDERS CONFIRMATION 
(No. 1) BILL. 

Copy ordered, “of Memorandum 
stating the nature of the Proposals con- 
tained in the Provisional Orders included 
in the Tramways Orders Confirmation 
(No. 1) Bill.”—(Mr. Ritchie.) 


Copy presented accordingly; to lie 
upon the Table, and to be printed. [No. 
265.] 


BILLS ADVANCED. 


SOCIETIES’ BORROWING POWERS BILL. 


Lords’ Amendment to be considered 
forthwith ; considered, and agreed to. 
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CANALS PROTECTION (LONDON) BILL. 


Lords’ Amendments to be considered 
forthwith ; considered, and agreed to. 


HABITUAL INEBRIATES (EXPENSES). 


Committee to consider of authorising 
the payment, out of moneys to be pro- 
vided by Parliament, of any sums that 
may be required for the establishment 
and maintenance of inebriate reforma- 
tories, in pursuance of any Act of the 
present Session to provide for the treat- 
ment of Habitual Inebriates, and of any 
expenses connected therewith, and also 
of remuneration to any inspectors who 
may be appointed under such Act 
(Queen’s Recommendation _ signified), 
To-morrow.—/( Secretary Sir M. White 


Ridley.) 


METROPOLIS MANAGEMENT ACTS 
AMENDMENT BILL, 


Second Reading upon Wednesday, 
20th July. 


OLD AGE PENSIONS (FRIENDLY 
SOCIETIES) BILL. 
Second Reading deferred from to- 
morrow till Thursday, 14th July. 





MESSAGE FROM THE LORDS. 
That they have agreed to— 


EAST INDIA LOAN BILL 
AND 
LOCAL GOVERNMENT (IRELAND) PRO- 
VISIONAL ORDER (No. 4) BILL. 


Amendments to— 
SHERINGHAM AND BEESTON PROTEC- 
TION BILL. [H.L.] 


AND 


MARKET HARBOROUGH GAS BILL. 
(H.L.] 
Without Amendment. 
POST OFFICE ACTS AMENDMENT BILL. 
With Amendments. 


LUNACY BILL. [H.L.] 
That they have passed a Bill, intituled, 
“An Act to amend the Lunacy Acts.” 
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ELECTRIC LIGHTING PROVISIONAL 
ORDERS (No. 5) BILL. [H.L.] 
Also a Bill intituled, “An Act to 
confirm certain Provisional Orders made 
by the Board of Trade under the Electric 
Lighting Acts, 1882 and 1888, relating to 
Aldershot, Bridgwater, Chislehurst, 

Gravesend, and Hastings.” 


HEYWOOD CORPORATION WATER 
BILL. [H.L.} 

Also a Bill intituled, “An Act to 
extend the time for the construction of 
certain waterworks authorised by the 
Heywood Waterworks Act, 1877, to vest 
the water undertaking of the Heywood 
Corporation in a Joint Board; and for 
other purposes.” 


NEWCASTLE AND GATESHEAD WATER 
BILL. [H.L.] 

And also a Bill intituled, “An Act 
for the granting of further powers to the 
Newcastle and Gateshead Water Com- 
pany ; and for other purposes.” 





ELECTRIC LIGHTING PROVISIONAL 
ORDERS (No. 5) BILL. [H.L.] 
Read the first time; Referred to the 
Examiners of Petitions for Private Bills, 
and to be printed. [Bill 276.] 


HEYWOOD CORPORATION WATER 
BILL. [H.L.] 
Read the first time; and referred to 


the Examiners of Petitions for Private 
Bills. 


NEWCASTLE AND GATESHEAD WATER 
BILL. [H.L.] 
Read the first time; and referred to 


the Examiners of Petitions for Private 
Bills. 





QUESTIONS. 


RAILWAY CONSTRUCTION IN CHINA. 

Mr. YERBURGH (Chester): I beg to 
ask the Under Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs whether, in view of the 
keen international competition in the 
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construction of railways in China, the 
Government are prepared to give the 
financial support to a well considered 
scheme of railway construction in that 
region which they were prepared to give 
to a State loan to the Chinese Govern- 
ment? 


Tue UNDER SECRETARY or STATE 
FoR FOREIGN AFFAIRS (Mr. G. N. 
Curzon, Lancs, Southport): The atti- 
tude adopted by Her Majesty’s Govern 
ment towards railway construction in 
China is that of giving support through 
Her Majesty’s Minister at Pekin to any 
legitimate and bond fide proposals in 
which British capital is concerned. But 
if my honourable Friend means by his 
‘Question to suggest that the Government 
should themselves provide the money out 
of the public purse for railway construc- 
tion in a foreign country by Govern- 
ment loan or otherwise, I have to reply 
that such a practice would involve a 
complete departure from the policy 
hitherto invariably pursued by successive 
British Governments and by the British 
Parliament. 


Mr. DILLON (Mayo, E.): Does not 
the right honourable Gentleman think 
that some of the £750,000 we gave to 
Egypt the other day might have been 
-better spent in China? 


[No Reply.] 


FEES ON PRIVATE BILLS. 

Mr. RENSHAW (Renfrew, W.): I beg 
‘to ask the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
wkether he can state what the amount of 
the balance of fees charged on private 
Bills in the two Houses of Parliament 
after deducting the expenses incurred in 
respect of private Bills has been during 
each of the last five financial years; and 
whether such balances are paid into the 
Consolidated Fund? 


THe CHANCELLOR or tne EX- 
CHEQUER (Sir M. H. Beacu, Bristol, 
W.): The fees charged on private 


‘Bills in both Houses of Parliament are 
appropriated in aid of the Votes, and are 
“not paid into the Consolidated Fund. I 
:am afraid that I cannot give my honour- 
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able Friend the information asked for as 
to the amount of the balance of such fees, 
as it is impossible to divide with any 
accuracy the expenses incurred in both 
Houses of Parliament into expenses 
incurred in respect of private Bills and 
expenses incurred for other purposes. 


Crete. 


CRETE. 

Sir J. LENG (Dundee): I beg to ask 
the Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs whether he has observed Mr. 
Brailsford’s Report on British relief 
works in Crete, describing the condition 
of the natives, starving on herbs and 
water in hovels which had been burnt 
and sacked by the Moslems, and stating 
that Sir Herbert Chermside, fearing to 
excite Moslem sentiment, refused permis- 
sion to convey overland barley sent by 
the Duke of Westminster’s Committee, 
while the Naval authorities gave generous 
assistance ; whether the Russian Admiral 
favoured the introduction of grain and 
sulphur duty free for 40 days, provided 
it were sold at an equitable price to be 
fixed in their several districts by the in- 
ternational commanders, and whether this 
was carried out in every sphere of in- 
fluence except the British, where Sir Her- 
bert Chermside would not fix a price: 
and whether Sir Herbert Chermside, in 
separating his action from that of the 
Russian and other commanders, and pre- 
venting the distribution of relief sent by 
the Duke of Westminster’s Committee, 
has had the sanction of Her Majesty’s 
Government ? 


Mr. DILLON : I beg, at the same time, 
to ask the Under Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs whether Sir Herbert. 
Chermside, fearing to excite Moslem sen- 
timent, refused permission toseonvey the 
barley purchased by the Grosvenor House 
Committee overland across the Turkish 
cordon ; whether it is due to the Russian 
Admiral that grain and sulphur were per- 
mitted to enter duty free, provided 
they were sold at an equitable price, to 
be fixed in their several districts by the 
international commanders ; whether this 
decision was carried out in every sphere 
of influence except the English, where Sir 
Herbert Chermside did not see his way 
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to fix a price; and whether, in view of 
what has occurred, the Government will 
consider the desirability of substituting 
some other officer for Sir Herbert 
Chermside in the command of the 
Candia district. 


I beg, further, to ask the Under Secre- 
tary of State for Foreign Affairs whether 
his attention has been directed to the 
Report of Mr. Brailsford, the Commis- 
sioner of the Grosvenor House Committee 
in Crete; whether nearly three-fourths 
of the population in the communes near 
the cordon have been subsisting almost 
wholly on herbs; and whether it is a 
matter of daily occurrence for women 
and children, driven by hunger, to ven- 
ture into the fire-swept zone near the 
Turkish cordon to gather herbs? 


Mr. CURZON: I have seen a copy of 
the Report in question, the statements 
of which I am unable to confirm. On 
the contrary, the reports in our posses- 
sion would lead me in many respects to 
doubt its accuracy. The petition of the 
Candia merchants for the duty-free in- 
troduction of sulphur and barley was for 
warded through Sir Herbert Chermside 
to the Council of Admirals, and was con- 
sidered by them in consultation with the 
consular body. Rules were drawn up by 
the latter for carrying out the request of 
the merchants, and were adopted by the 
Admirals. We have not heard anything 
as to their application, but a copy of Mr. 
Brailsford’s Report will be sent to Sir Her- 
bert Chermside, to Her Majesty’s Consul, 
and to the Council of Admirals for their 
observations on the allegations which it 
contains. 


Mr. DILLON: The right honourable 
Gentleman has not answered the last 
paragraph of my Question, which asks 
whether it is a fact that a large part of 
the population have been living entirely 
upon herbs. 


Mr. LEGH (Lancashire, Newton): 
May I ask the right honourable Gentle 
man is it not the case that the Mussul- 
man Cretans outside the Turkish cordon 
are living upon the property of the Mus- 
sulman Cretans inside the cordon? 


Mr. CURZON: I am not quite certain 
that I can give a correct answer to my 
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honourable Friend, although I believe 
that what he says is substantially accu- 
rate. As regards the supplemental Ques- 
tion of the honourable Member for East 
Mayo, that is just one of the statements 
in the Report which I was alluding to 
when I said that it was not borne out by 
the information in our possession, and 
upon which we are seeking further in- 
formation from the authorities on the 
spot. 


NICARAGUAN RAILWAYS. 

Mr. DAVITT (Mayo, S.): I beg to ask 
the Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs whether he has received any in- 
formation relating to negotiations be- 
tween a firm of Liverpool shipowners and 
the Government of Nicaragua for the pur- 
chase by the firm in question of railways 
in that country and of steamers on Lake 
Managua with the object of competing 
with the proposed American canal across 
the isthmus ; whether this firm has com- 
municated its intention or plans to Her 
Majesty’s Government ; and whether any 
protest against this rival British project 
has been made by the United States 
Government ? 


Mr. CURZON: We have heard noth- 
ing of the negotiations alluded to in the 
first paragraph, other than a report that 
some such negotiations had been com- 
menced. The answer to the second and 
third Questions is in the negative. 


EXMOUTH TRAINING SHIP. 

Mr. DRAGE (Derby): I beg to ask 
the President of the Local Government 
Board whether he will state what is the 
number of boys admitted to the 
Exmouth training ship since its estab- 
lishment, and what proportion have 
passed into the Army, the Navy, and the 
mercantile marine; whether, in view of 
the satisfactory results obtained by the 
Metropolitan Asylums Board in the 
management of the Exmouth, he will call 
the attention of the boards of guardians 
throughout the Kingdom to the desira- 
bility of making use of the method of 
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Defences of 


training poor law children ; and whether 
he will, if necessary, make application to 
the Admiralty for other vessels like the 
Exmouth to be stationed at suitable 
ports round the coast? 


THe PRESIDENT or tae LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD (Mr. _ H. 
Cuapuin, Lincs., Sleaford): The number 
of boys admitted to the Ermouth train- 
ing ship since its establishment is 6,528 
—550 boys remaining still in the estab- 
lishment. There are, therefore, 5,978 
boys who have passed through the period 
of training on the Ermouth; and of 
these 5,978 5,065 have gone either into 
the mercantile marine, the Navy, or the 
Army in the following proportions :— 
Mercantile marine, 2,212; Navy, 2,036 ; 
Army, 817. I can assure the honourable 
Member that no efforts on my part wiil 
be wanting to encourage and develop a 
system which, I agree with him, has had 
most satisfactory results. 


PHOSPHORUS MATCHES. 

Mr. MONK (Gloucester): I beg to ask 
the Secretary of State for the Home 
Department whether he is aware that 
safety matches of a better quality than 
those introduced from abroad, and of 
which yellow phosphorus is not a com- 
ponent part, can be readily manufac- 
tured in this country, and can be retailed 
in London and the provinces at 14d. per 
dozen; and whether he would consider 
the desirability of obtaining power to 
make the sale of phosphorus matches 
illegal, as injurious to the health of the 
operatives and dangerous to those who 
use them? 


Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
THE HOME DEPARTMENT (Sir M. W. 
Riptey, Lancs, Blackpool): Yes, I am 
aware that safety matches of British 
manufacture, which claim to be made with 
out yellow phosphorus, can be bought at 
about the price named, but I can hardly, 
I think, enter upon the question of their 
comparative quality, even although I have 
had the advantage of a present of a box 
from the honovrable Member. As regards 
the second paragraph, I must await the 
results of the inquiry now being made at 


Mr. Drage. 
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home and abroad before coming to any 
decision ; but the honourable Member is 
no doubt aware that it is claimed that by 
the adoption of certain methods the use 
of white or yellow phosphorus can be 
rendered harmless. 


IRISH SCHOOL TEACHERS. 

Mr. PATRICK O'BRIEN (Kilkenny) : 
I beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland whether the 
form of agreement adopted by the Com- 
missioners of National Education (Ire- 
land) in 1895, and which was intended to 
prevent the arbitrary dismissal of 
teachers by school managers by provid- 
ing for a referee without whose written 
concurrence in the action of a manager 
there could be neither immediate dis- 
missal of the teacher, nor the issue to 
him of three months’ notice, has ever 
been put into operation; and, if so, in 
what case, and who was the referee; 
and did the Commissioners, when making 
the rule, name any particular person to 
act as referee, or any class of persons 
from whom a referee was to be selected 
if cases arose; and, if so, can he give 
their names or qualifications? 


Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL For 
IRELAND (Mr. Arxrnson, Londonderry, 
N.): In the absence of the Chief Secre- 
tary I have to say I am informed by the 
Commissioners that the number of cases 
in which agreements have been executed 
between managers and teachers since the 
adoption in 1895 of the new forms is 
262. The several persons or bodies 
named as referees in these agreements 
are the Commissioners themselves, 
Roman Catholic bishops, bishops of the 
Church of Ireland, the General 
Assembly, the Methodist Conference, 
individual clergymen of various denomi- 
nations, etc. No particular person, or 
class of persons, was named by the Com- 
missioners to act as referee. 


DEFENCES OF THE HUMBER. 

Mr. DOUGHTY (Great Grimsby): I 
beg to ask the First Lord of the Admi- 
ralty whether the defenceless condition 
of the Humber, and more especially of 
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Hull and Grimsby, in the event of war 
has been considered by the Admiralty in 
recent years; and whether, having 
regard to the great import and export 
trades to and from the Humber, and to 
the fact that the Humber is capable 
under proper conditions of providing 
admirable shelter for the vessels of the 
mercantile marine in times of danger, 
he will impress upon the War Office the 
necessity for immediately and effectually 
safeguarding the entrance to the Hum- 
ber by providing thoroughly efficient 
shore batteries and land defences? 


Tue FIRST LORD or tHe ADMI- 
RALTY (Mr. G. J. Goscuen, St. George’s, 
Hanover Square): The question of the 
defences of the Humber has been fully 
considered by the Admiralty in com- 
munication with the War Department. 
I am sure the War Office, equally with 
the Admiralty, is impressed with the 
importance of providing thoroughly 
efficient shore batteries and land defences 
for the protection of the Humber. 


BELFAST CHIEF LAND COMMISSION. 

Mr. KILBRIDE (Galway, N.): I beg 
to ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland, with reference to 
the last sitting of the Chief Land Com- 
mission at Belfast, whether he will state 
the number of fair rent appeals disposed 
of, also the number of cases in which 
judicial rents fixed by the Sub-Commis- 
sioners were increased and _ reduced 
respectively ; in how many cases were 
the court valuers’ reports under the 
judicial rents fixed by the Sub-Commis- 
sioners; and in what number of such 
cases were the judicial rents reduced to 
the sum mentioned by the court valuers 
in their Report? 


Mr. ATKINSON: There were appeals 
in 84 cases to be disposed of at the recent 
sitting of the Land Commission at Rel- 
fast. In 31 of these cases the rents as 
fixed by the Sub-Commissioners were 
raised, in three cases they were reduced, 
and in 24 cases they were affirmed, while 
in one case the originating notice was 
dismissed. Of the remaining cases 19 
were either settled or withdrawn, three 








were adjourned, and in three others judg- 
ment was reserved. The Commissioners 
cannot give the information asked for in 
the second and third paragraphs. 


ROSSLEA RURAL POSTMAN. 

Mr. MACALEESE (Monaghan, N.): I 
beg to ask the Secretary to the Treasury, 
as representing the Postmaster General, 
whether his attention has been drawn 
to the case of Luke Carron, a rural mes- 
senger at Rosslea, county Fermanagh, 
who, being retired from his post on ac 
count of being fined at the prosecution 
of the police for being drunk, found a 
situation with Mr. Sloan, a school teacher 
in Rosslea, and while discharging the 
duties of this situation, was told he 
would be restored to his messengership, 
and thereupon gave up the employment 
he held with Mr. Sloan, and resumed his 
suspended duty in the Rosslea Post 
Office; will he explain why, after a 
week’s service, Carron was peremptorily 
dismissed, although no fault whatever 
was alleged against him ; and what com- 
pensation is it intended to give Carron 
in these circumstances! 


Mr. HANBURY: Luke Carron was 
formerly an auxiliary postman between 
Rosslea and Esnadarra, Clones. On the 
8th November, and again on the 20th 
November last, he was intoxicated, and 
his services were subsequently dispensed 
with. In April last the Postmaster of 
Clones improperly allowed Carron to be 
again employed for a short time in a tem- 
porary capacity, but Carron was fully 
aware that his re-engagement was only 
for a time, and when the work for which 
he was taken on was no longer available 
for him, his services were again dispensed 
with. Ip these circumstances Carron 
has no claim for any compensation in 
respect of the situation which he vacated 
to obtain work in the Post Office. 


BRITISH SUBJECTS’ LOSSES IN THE 
CONSTANTINOPLE MASSACRES, 
Mr. STEVENSON (Suffolk, Eye): I 
beg to ask the Under Secretary of State 
for Foreign Affairs whether the Secre- 
tary of State has received, since August, 
1896, through Her Majesty’s Ambassador 
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at Constantinople, 16 petitions from 
British merchants at Constantinople 
praying that their claims for the actual 
pecuniary losses sustained by them 
during the massacres in that city in 
1896 may be considered by Her Majesty’s 
Government ; what steps have been taken 
by the British Ambassador during the 
22 months which have passed since those 
disturbances to secure payment from the 
Porte of the claims in question; and 
what are the reasons urged by the Porte 
for ignoring the claims, rights, and in- 
terests of the British commercial com- 
munity in Constantinople? 

Mr. CURZON: The various claims on 
account of losses incurred by British mer 
chants in the Constantinople massacres 
of 1896, having been investigated and 
revised by a competent commission, were 
presented to the Porte in April, 1897. 
A supplementary list of claims was also 
sent in at a later date. No answer 
having been received, the representatives 
of foreign Powers at Constantinople were 
consulted as to their willingness to take 
joint action in the matter; and after 
some discussion an identic note pressing 
for payment was agreed upon by Her 
Majesty’s Embassy, and the Embassies 
of France and Italy, and was sent to the 
Porte. In consequence of the pressure 
exerted by the three embassies the 
matter has again been referred to the 
Council of State. 

Mr. GIBSON BOWLES (Lynn Regis) : 
Can the right honourable Gentleman say 
what is the total amount of the claims 
made by the Powers? 

Mr. CURZON: I do not remember. 
Perhaps the honourable Gentleman will 
give notice if he wishes for the informa- 
tion. 

Mr. STEVENSON: Is it true that the 
answer to the identic Note is to be given 
by the 10th July? 

Mr. CURZON :’I have no information 
to that effect. 


LABOURERS’ COTTAGES IN COUNTY 
DONEGAL. 

Mr. A. O'CONNOR (Donegal, E.): 1 
beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland whether re- 
presentations under the Labourers Acts 
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were lodged by John Quinn and John 
Leckey, of Gobnascole, Convoy, county 
Donegal, some time back; and why no 
action has been taken by the inspector 
with reference to them? 


Mr. ATKINSON: The reply to the 
first paragraph is in the affirmative. The 
applications of these men were not en- 
tertained because their houses were in 
a good sanitary condition. Evidence 
was given at the local inquiry held in 
January last, by the medical officer of 
the district, that Quinn’s house was a 
well-slated, comfortable habitation, and 
that Leckey’s house was comparatively 
new, and only required some internal 
alterations, which it was understood that 
the landlord was prepared to carry out. 


Grievances. 


THE MADRID EMBASSY. 

Mr. LEGH: I beg to ask the Under 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs 
whether the post of Secretary of Embassy 
at Her Britannic Majesty’s Embassy at 
Madrid has been vacant for a year; and 
when is it intended to fill up the 
vacancy ! 


Mr. CURZON: The post in question 
has been vacant for nearly a year, but 
will very shortly be filled up. 


DUBLIN POSTMEN’S GRIEVANCES. 

Mr. FIELD (Dublin, St. Patrick): I 
beg to ask the Secretary to the Treasury, 
as representing the Postmaster General, 
will he explain the circumstances under 
which a number of junior postmen em- 
ployed in the General Post Office, Dublin, 
have been promoted to positions above 
their seniors; whether the majority of 
these promotions involved no increase of 
salary to these officers, and no expenses 
to the Department, owing to these post- 
men being in receipt of allowances for 
stamping, sorting, and other duties prior 
to the Report of the Committee on Post 
Office Establishments ; and whether this 
is in conformity with the rules of the 
Department; and, seeing that the Post- 
master General in the Jubilee year of 
1897 stated, in reply to a memorial of the 
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Dublin postmen for the erasing of bad 
records, that all such records should be 
retained in order that men of long ser- 
vice and good conduct might not be 
passed over when promotions offered, 
whether their positions of supervision in 
the Telegraph Messengers’ Department 
are about being filled on the same system 
by junior postmen? 


Mr. HANBURY: Three postmen who 
stood at Nos. 2, 3, and 4 on the general 
body were promoted to be assistant in- 
spectors of postmen, and these officers 
obtained an improved scale, and an im- 
mediate increase of pay. At the same 
time it was necessary to choose five post- 
men to act as head postmen, and four 
as assistant head postmen, with special 
allowances in addition to their pay as 
postmen. In these cases also the Post- 
master General felt bound to select those 
who were certified to be the best qualified 
for the discharge of the duties to be per- 
formed, and it was a matter of regret to 
him to be unable to select a number of 
the senior postmen. It is the case that 
five of the nine postmen chosen to act as 
head or assistant head postmen had pre- 
viously been granted allowances for other 
duties of equal amount to those now 
given them, and that their selection 
brings them no increase of pay. As re- 
gards the third paragraph of the honour- 
able Member’s Question, the words of the 
reply given in July last to the application 
from Dublin postmen to have all disci- 
pline- records cancelled were as fol- 
lows— 

“The discipline records in question are pre- 
served in order that the Department may be 
in possession of the necessary information 
respecting the conduct and abilities of its 
servants to enable it not merely to mete out 
punishment and rewards, but to see that unfit 
men are not promoted to positions of trust, 
and to prevent the grave injustice that would 
arise if men of good conduct were not to 
receive the consideration which they deserve. 
The records are also necessary for pension 
purposes.” 


Three postmen have recently been chosen 
to act as assistant inspectors of tele 
graph messengers, and the Postmaster 
General has felt bound to select those 
officers who were best qualified for this 
special duty. He sees nothing in this 
action inconsistent with the statement 
quoted above. 
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IRISH LAND NATIONALISTS AND THE 
WHALLEY POLICE. 

Mr. DAVITT: I beg to ask the Secre- 
tary of State for the Home Department 
whether his attention has been directed 
to the conduct of the police at Whalley, 
Lancashire, in prohibiting a meeting of 
the Land Nationalisation Society in the 
market-place of that town on Sunday, the 
19th inst.; whether this action of the 
police was due to instructions given by 
the local magistrates; and whether it 
is permissible for justices of the peace to 
order the suppression of meetings pro- 
moted by land reformers where no breach 
of the peace is apprehended? 


Toe SECRETARY or STATE For 
THE HOME DEPARTMENT: I have 
made inquiries about this, and believe 
the honourable Member is under a mis- 
apprehension in speaking of a meeting 
having been prohibited. The sergeant of 
the district was asked whether there was 
any place where a meeting could be held. 
The streets were crowded with traffic at 
the time, and he replied that he knew of 
no place, unless they could hire a field. 
It is the duty of the police to prevent ob- 
struction, and their action in this case 
seems to have been perfectly proper. The 
answer to the second and third para- 
graphs is in the negative. 


COAST DEFENCE WORKS, 

Mr. ALFRED PEASE (Yorks, Cleve- 
land): I beg to ask the Under Secretary 
of State for War whether the coast de- 
fences contemplated by the Military 
Works Act, 1897, have been completed ; 
and whether these works have received 
their armaments, including large guns: 
and, if not, how many of the heavier guns 
have yet to be supplied, if these are 
ordered ; and when he anticipates that 
all the guns will be in position? 


Tue FINANCIAL SECRETARY to 18K 
WAR OFFICE (Mr. J. Powert Wittrams, 
Birmingham, 8.): In reply to the first 
paragraph the works in question are pro- 
gressing steadily ; but it was never con- 
templated, nor indeed would it be possible 
to complete the works within the time 
which has elapsed since the passing of 
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the Act. In regard to the second para- 
graph, my honourable Friend will under- 
stand that it would be undesirable to 
make public the exact details of the pro- 
gress made. 


MUZZLING ORDER IN NORTH YORK- 
SHIRE. 

Mr. ALFRED PEASE: I beg to ask 
the President of the Board of Agricul- 
ture whether he can see his way to free 
all places in the North Riding of York- 
shire from the Muzzling Order at an 
early date! 


Tue PRESIDENT or tHe BOARD or 
AGRICULTURE (Mr. W. Lona, Liver- 
pool, West Derby): In the case of the 
North Riding, as in the case of the other 
districts to which Muzzling Orders still 
apply, I am anxious to avoid any risk of 
the failure of our operations by reason 
of the premature withdrawal of the Orders, 
and in view of the special circumstances 
which exist in this particular instance 
it is, I think, too soon to conclude that 
the disease has been wholly eradicated. 
If, however, the present favourable posi- 
tion is maintained, I hope before long to 
find myself able to give the relief desired. 


FACTORIES AND WORKSHOPS (EMER- 
GENCY PROCESSES) BILL. 

Sm C. DILKE (Gloucester, Forest of 
Dean): I beg to ask the Secretary of 
State for the Home Department whether 
before proceeding with the Factories and 
Workshops (Emergency Processes) Bill 
he will lay upon the Table the Report of 
Miss Paterson, who spent two months in 
making close inquiry into employment in 
the fish-curing industry in Scotland and 
the North of England, as stated in the 
Chief Inspector of Factories’ Annual Re- 
port for 1895? 


Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
tHE HOME DEPARTMENT: I am sorry 
I do not see my way to comply with the 
wish of the right honourable Baronet. 
There are strong general objections, 
which I have several times lately ex- 
plained to the House, to laying on the 


Mr. Powell Williams. 
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Table isolated departmental reports such 
as this, which were never intended for 
publication, and in the present case there 
is the further reason that the Report 
deals only with a part of the subject, and 
that incompletely. Much fuller and later 
information is given in the Report of 
the two inspectors who were specially 
appointed last year to inquire into 
the whole subject, and this I have laid 
before the House. 


ELECTRICAL COMMUNICATION WITH 
LIGHTHOUSES. 

Mr. BROADHURST (Leicester): I 
bee to ask the President of the Board 
of Trade when further progress will be 
made in connecting lightships and light- 
houses with the shore by electric cables! 


Tue PRESIDENT or tus BOARD or 
TRADE (Mr. C. T. Rrrcn, Croydon) : 
At the present time three additional 
lighthouses are in course of being con- 
nected with the shore by electric cables. 
It has been thought better to postpone 
the work of connecting more lightships 
pending further results of the experi- 
ments with the system of wireless tele- 
graphy. 


Mr. BROADHURST: Can the right 
honourable Gentleman give the names of 
the lighthouses?! 


Tue PRESIDENT or tHe BOARD oF 
TRADE: Godrevy, the Skerries, «and 
Walney Island. 


THE BELFAST RIOTS. 

Mr. O’MALLEY (Galway, Connemara): 
I beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland whether he 
is aware that an application was made 
at the Belfast Police Court, by a solicitor 
for one of the accused rioters, that the 
Crewn should produce Mr. Doran, J.P., 
who had ordered or requested the police 
to retire from the Shanxhill Road during 
the thick of the riots, and that the 
Crown counsel expressly declined to pro- 
duce Mr. Doran; and whether, consider- 
ing the effect of this order or request, he 
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will cause the matter to be inquired into, 
and the facts and circumstances placed 
before the Lord Chancellor? 


Mr. ATKINSON: On Friday last I in- 
formed the honourable Member that my 
attention had been directed to the evi- 
dence given on the occasion referred to, 
in the course of which statements were 
made affecting Mr. Doran, J.P., and that 
the matter would be brought under the 
rotice of the Lord Chancellor, who now 
has it under consideration. As regards 
the first paragraph, counsel for the 
Crown was asked whether he would 
examine Mr. Doran, and he most properly 
replied that he did not feel called upon 
to do so. 


Workmen's 


H.M.S. SALAMANDER. 

Mr. W. ALLEN (Gateshead): I beg to 
ask the Secretary to the Admiralty what 
type of boilers has been fitted into 
H.M.S. Salamander; what has been the 
total cost of reboilering the vessel ; and 
how long were the old boilers in use, and 
what was their type! 


THe SECRETARY 10 tHe ADMI- 
RALTY (Mr. W. E. Macarrney, Antrim, 
S.): The Salamander is being fitted with 


water-tube boilers of the Mumford 
type. As the work is not yet 
complete, the actual cost cannot be 
given, but the estimated cost is 


about £17,000. The old boilers were 
completed early in 1890, and were in use 
till June, 1896; they were of the loco- 
motive type. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT (IRELAND) BILL. 


Mr. POWER (Waterford, E.): I beg to 
ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland whether under 
clause 37 of the Local Government (Ire- 
land) Bill the charges for special expenses 
leviable off a contributory place in a 
rural sanitary district, either under the 
Public Health Acts or under any enact- 
ment directing expenses to be levied as 
expenses under those Acts, shall be 
raised equally over the whole union, or 
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shall be levied solely off the occupiers in 
these contributory places? 


Mr. ATKINSON : Clause 37 of the bill 
deals only with guardians’ expenses. 
Under clauses 49 and 90 the expenses re- 
ferred to in the question will continue to 
be raised as heretofore, and occupiers 
will not be prejudiced by any alteration 
in the incidence of the poor rate pro- 
posed by the Bill. 


Compensation Act. 


WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION ACT. 

Mr.-H. S. SAMUEL (Tower Hamlets, 
Limehouse): I beg to ask the Secretary 
of State for the Home Department if he 
is aware that certain employers of labour 
make it a condition of permanent em- 
ployment that their workmen should 
not only become members of the firm’s 
shop club, but should also sever their 
connection with any friendly society to 
which they already belong; and, if he 
will institute an inquiry with a view to 
its prevention! 


Tue SECRETARY or STATE For 
tHE HOME DEPARTMENT: Many 
representations have reached me to this 
effect, and though the difficulties of 
taking any ection are obviously great, I 
agree that it would be desirable, if only 
for the purpose of ascertaining the facts, 
that some inquiry should be instituted. 
I have been considering what kind of in- 
quiry would be best, and am inclined to 
propose that the House should appoint a 
Committee for the purpose. 


Mr. T. BAYLEY (Derbyshire, Chester. 
field): Will the right honourable Gentle 
man inquire whether it is an illegal prac- 
tice under the Truck Act? 


Tuz SECRETARY or STATE For 
tHE HOME DEPARTMENT: So far as 
my information goes, there is no ille 
gality. I do not know how far the prac- 
tice exists. Of course there is consider- 
able feeling on the subject, and as I have 
said, if the House is agreeable, I will 
propose to appoint a Committee to 
inquire into the matter. 
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THE COLONIES AND THE NAVY. 

Mr. H. S. SAMUEL: I beg to ask the 
First Lord of the Admiralty if, having 
regard to the admitted want of an effi- 
cient Naval Reserve to man Her Majesty’s 
ships and vessels under stress of war, the 
Government will take steps to utilise the 
offers which have been made by Canada, 
New Zealand, and Malta, to provide local 
Naval reserves for service in the fleet if 
required, or to encourage such loyal and 
patriotic efforts. 


Tus FIRST LORD or tHe ADMI- 
RALTY: An exposition of the character 
of the offers which have been made by 
different Colonies in respect of the Naval 
Reserve cannot be put into the limits of 
a Ministerial answer at question time, 
and without explaining the offers it is 
impossible to explain the difficulties 
which surround their acceptance, and the 
doubts as to their providing the results 
desired. Generally, I may say that I 
would gladly utilise the seafaring popula- 
tion of the Colonies for increasing our 
power at sea, but the difficulties in the 
way of adopting any scheme which has 
up till now been brought to my notice, 
have thus far been insuperable. 


THE WIDENING OF WHITEHALL. 

Sir H. FOWLER (Wolverhampton, E.) : 
I beg to ask the First Commissioner of 
Works when the remaining houses be- 
tween Parliament Street and King Street 
will be pulled down ; and, whether he will 
place in the Tea Room a ground plan 
showing the line of the widening of 
Whitehall from Charles Street to Great 
George Street, and the position of the 
new offices to be erected on the vacant 


land? 


Toe FIRST COMMISSIONER or 
WORKS (Mr. Axers Doveuas, Kent, St. 
Augustine’s): I have not yet been able to 
acquire the whole of the property be 
tween Parliament Street and King Street, 
but I hope to be able to do so within the 
next three months. Directly this pro- 
perty has been obtained, the buildings 
will be taken down and the street 
widened. A plan showing approximately 
the proposed frontage line of the new 


“Simple Puzzle” { COMMONS} 








Frauds. 


buildings next Parliament Street and 
Great George Street shall be prepared 
and exhibited as the right honourable 
Gentleman desires. 
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LABOURERS’ COTTAGES IN COUNTY 
ROSCOMMON. 

Mr. O’KELLY (Roscommon, N.): I 
beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland what number 
of labourers’ cottages have been erected 
in the Strokestown union, county Ros- 
common ; whether he is aware that there 
are a number of labourers compelled to 
live in the towns and pay very high 
rents on account of the want of pro- 
vision being made .for them in the coun- 
try close to their work ; and whether, if 
the guardians apply for money to build 
suitable dwellings, the Government will 
grant the necessary money? 


Mr. ATKINSON: Six cottages have 
been erected in this union, and 10 others 
are in course of construction. The Local 
Government Board have received no 
representations to the effect alleged in 
the second paragraph. If the guardians 
should make an improvement scheme for 
the erection of additional cottages, the 
Board will, in the ordinary course, cause 
an inquiry to be held prior to the issue 
of a Provisional Order and the granting of 
a loan for the purpose. 


“SIMPLE PUZZLE” FRAUDS. 

Mr. LEUTY (Leeds, E.): I beg to ask 
the Secretary of State for the Home De 
partment whether his attention has been 
drawn to a system of fraud largely perpe- 
trated by means of advertising a very 
simple puzzle within the power of every- 
one to solve, followed by an intimation 
through the post to all who reply that 
the competitor has succeeded in winning 
the prize, but introducing for the first 
time some new condition involving the 
payment of a small sum of one or two 
shillings, the payment of which brings, 
not the prize advertised, but an intima- 
tion that perhaps 17,000 people have all 
entitled themselves to the prize, a share 
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of which, amounting perhaps to one half- 
penny, is enclosed to the competitor 
along with this last communication ; and 
if he would consider how such frauds can 
be prevented with or without special 
legislation, or, if that is not possible, can 
he take any steps with a view of warning 


the public? 


Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
THE HOME DEPARTMENT: Yes, my 
attention has been drawn to the practice, 
but hitherto it has not been found pos- 
sible to institute proceedings. The 
police have issued a public warning 
through the press against such advertise- 
ments; beyond that I hardly see what 
can be done. 


BRITISH INTERESTS IN THE 
* PHILIPPINES, 

Mr. SIDEBOTHAM (Cheshire, Hyde) : 
I beg to ask the Under Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs if he can state 
what is the total value of the export and 
import trade of the Philippines; what 
proportion of the total amount is British 
trade; whether he is aware that the 
Manila Railway was constructed with 
British capital and has its headquarters 
in London; and whether the Govern- 
ment can take any steps to protect 
these British interests ? 


Mr. CURZON: The latest information 
that we possess with regard to the trade 
of the Philippines is contained in a 
Report from Her Majesty’s consul at 
Manila, which has been printed, and will 
be available for honourable Members 
to-morrow. Some statistics on the same 
subject have also recently been printed in 
Berlin, and were quoted in the Zimes ot 
Tuesday. We have no official informa 
tion regarding the Manila Railway. 
Three of Her Majesty’s ships are at 
present at Manila for the protection of 
British interests. 


TERRINGTON ST. JOHN SCHOOL BOARD. 

Mr. LOGAN (Leicester, Harborough) : 
I beg to ask the President of the Local 
Government Board if he is aware that 
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ton St. John (Wisbech Union) have laid 
a rate which includes a certain amount 
to be paid to the School Board of 
Terrington St. John, without having 
received any precept from the School 
Board ; and if he will take steps to pre 
vent the collection of a rate for which no 
precept has been issued? 


Telegraph Poles. 


Tue PRESIDENT or tuz LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD: I have made 
inquiry and ascertained that, in conse- 
quence of the absence of certain members 
of the School Board, there was not a 
quorum, and no precept could be issued to 
the overseers. The overseers, having to 
levy a poor rate, included in the rate an 
estimated amount in respect of fhe 
expenses of the School Board, although 
no precept had actually been issued. The 
overseers were aware that funds would 
be required by the School Board. They 
had no moneys in hand to meet a pre- 
cept. I cannot say that under these 
circumstances they were not entitled to 
take that course, and in any case I have 
no authority to interfere. 


TELEPHONE WIRES ON TELEGRAPH 
POLES. 

Mr. BROADHURST : I beg to ask the 
Secretary to the Treasury, as represent- 
ing the Postmaster General, whether the 
Telegraph Department of the General 
Post Office in all cases refuse permission 
to the National Telephone Company ic 
take its wires over the postal telegraph 
poles; and, if so, whether he will state 
the reasons for the refusal? 


Mr. HANBURY: Apart from the 
arrangements covered by the agreement 
between the Postmaster General and the 
National Telephone Company of tlie 
25th March, 1896, which has been pre 
sented to Parliament, it is the practice 
of the Post Office to refuse permission 
to the National Telephone Company to 
take its wires over postal telegraph poles, 
both on grounds of policy and because 
such an arrangement would involve 
divided maintenance, to which there are 





the overseers of the parish of Terring- 


practical objections. 
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WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION AND 
AGRICULTURAL ENGINES. 

Mr. HUDSON (Herts, Hitchin): I deg 
to ask the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department, whether the Work- 
men’s Compensation Bill will apply in 
cases where a steam engine is employed 
on agricultural land and used solely for 
the purpose of agriculture? 


Mercantile Shipping 


THe SECRETARY or STATE ror 
THE HOME DEPARTMENT: The ques- 
tion which my honourable Friend asks 
me is a legal one, which can only be 
authoritatively decided by a court of law ; 
but it would appear that employment cn 
engines used solely for the purpose cof 
agriculture does not come within any of 
the employments to which the Act 
applies. If, however, the engines are 
used for the purposes of manufacture or 
adapting articles for sale, the case seems 
to fall within the definition of a factory, 
and therefore within the Act. 


TITHE RENT CHARGE. 

Mr. J. BAILEY (Newington, Wal- 
worth): I beg to ask the President of 
the Local Government Board whether an 
owner of a tithe rent-charge, who is also 
owner of several of the lands subject to 
the tithe rent-charge, is liable to pay 
rates and taxes upon the total annual 
value of the tithe rent-charge, or only 
upon so much thereof as is actually pay- 
able to him in respect of the lands of 
which he is not owner? 


Tue PRESIDENT or tae LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD: As regards 
the question of rating which is put to 
me, it is a purely legal one. There is 


no decision of the courts, so far as I am 
aware, on the subject, and as I have no 
jurisdiction to determine the question, I 
am not prepared to express an opinion 
with regard to it. 





FREE RAILWAY PASSES FOR MEMBERS 
OF PARLIAMENT. 

Mr. CARVILL (Newry): I beg to ask 
the First Lord of the Treasury if he is 
aware that Members of Parliament of the 
Australasian Colonies have the right to 
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travel free on the railways there; and 
whether, with a view of lessening the ex- 
pense incurred in attending to Parlia- 
mentary duties in this country, the 
Government is prepared, by way of intro- 
ducing a similar principle, to subsidise 
the railway companies of the United 
Kingdom by a payment to the extent 
of £50 per annum in respect of each 
Member of either House willing to avail 
himself of such free travelling, the said 
sum to be divisible amongst the railway 
companies on a simple mileage rate over 
existing systems, or on such other plans 
as to which the railway companies 
amongst themselves might agree? 


Tue FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
SURY (Mr. A. J. Batrour, Manchester, 
E.): I think it would be extremely agree- 
able if we all had free passes over the 
railways; but I am afraid I can only 
repeat the statement which I have 
made on several occasions in reply to. 
similar questions—namely, that this booa 
to Members cannot be given by the 
Government. 


Mr. DAVITT: Is it not the fact that 
the railways in Australia, where this boon 
is given, are nationalised? 


Mr. PATRICK O’BRIEN (Kilkenny) : 
Is the right honourable Gentleman aware 
that the Treasury proposes to advance 
£93,000 in a scheme now being con- 
sidered upstairs—the Fishguard and 
Rosslare Railway Bill 


Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order! 





The honourable Member not resuming 
his seat, 


Mr. SPEAKER said: I must ask the 
honourable Member to sit down when [ 
rise to order. His question does not seem 
to have anything to do with the question 
which has been asked. 


Mr. PATRICK O’BRIEN: 
lot to do with it. 


It has a 





MERCANTILE SHIPPING (MARINE 
FUND) BILL. 
Sir J. LENG: I beg to ask the First 
Lord of the Treasury whether, having 
regard to the importance of the Mer- 
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chant Shipping (Mercantile Marine 
Fund) Bill to the shipping interest, and 
the few Amendments of which notice has 
been given for consideration on Report, 
an early opportunity will be given for 
passing this Bill through its remaining 
stages? 


Tus FIRST LORD or tae TREA- 
SURY: I hope to be able to take ‘ue 
Bill on an early day. 


MONEY RESOLUTIONS. 


Mr. BUCHANAN (Aberdeenshire, E.): 
I beg to ask the First Lord of the Trea- 
sury whether for general convenience he 
could arrange that when Committee of 
the whole House is set up to authorise the 
payment of money out of the Exchequer 
preparatory to the introduction of a Bill 
or other Parliamentary proceedings the 
terms of the Motion to be submitted in 
Committee should be placed on the 
Paper? 


THe FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
SURY: The Question correctly sets out 
the existing practice. With regard to 
the Resolution moved by the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer on Monday, precedent 
was strictly followed. I believe that the 
practice occasionally leads to inconveni- 
ence. Still I am not sure we ought to 
touch one part of the peculiar Rules re- 
lating to the introduction of Money Bills 
without reviewing the whole procedure. 
I am not sure that the procedure does 
not need reviewing, and when the time 
arrives for doing it this point shall be 
duly noted. 


Mr. JOHN ELLIS: As a matter of 
fact, is not the Resolution sometimes so 
long that it is impossible to follow it 
when it is merely read from the Chair? 
Did not the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
consent to the Resolution of the Irish 
Local Government Bill being postponed 
because even he had not apprehended 
its full bearing and significance? 


Mr. GIBSON BOWLES: Is the right 
honourable Gentleman aware that the 
practice forms no part of the Standing 
Orders! Is it not merely a question of 
practice? Could not the sum be put on 
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the Notice Paper? When the Indian 
Loan Bill was set up we had no idea of 
the sum asked for. 


Tue FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
SURY: My honourable Friend is_per- 
fectly right in saying it is not a question 
of the Standing Orders, and that it is one 
of practice. Still Ido not think we can 
modify the practice of the House without 
reviewing the whole subject. Any altera- 
tion of the Rules by which Money Bills are 
introduced might greatly extend the 
scope and means of discussion. That 
may be good or it may be bad, but to 
ask me to increase still further the oppor- 
tunities for discussion without consider- 
ing the whole question is, I think, asking 
too much, 


Mr. SWIFT MacNEILL (Donegal, S.) : 
Perhaps the right honourable Gentleman 
will give instructions to the gentlemen who 
draft these Resolutions to make them 
understandable of the people. 


CHARITABLE LOANS (IRELAND) BILL. 
Mr. SWIFT MacNEILL: I beg to ask 
the First Lord of the Treasury whether 
arrangements will be made whereby the 
Charitable Loans (Ireland) Bill will not 
be considered in Committee till the 
Report of the Loan Fund (Ireland) Board 
for 1897, which is required by statutory 
provisions to be presented to Parliament 
in April, has been presented and circu- 
lated among Members and till adequate 
time has been given for its perusal? 


Tae FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
SURY: I hope that the Report will be 


laid in time. 


THE SCOTCH ESTIMATES. 

Sm C. CAMERON (Glasgow, Bridge- 
ton): I beg to ask the First Lord of the 
Treasury in what order it is proposed to 
take the Scottish Estimates to-morrow 
night ? 


Tue FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
SURY : It is proposed to take the Scotch 
Votes in their order on the Paper, unless 
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some indication is received that that will 
be inconvenient. Any such intimation 
will be considered. 


CHINESE POLICY OF THE GOVERN- 
MENT. 

Mr, J. WALTON (York, W.R., Barns- 
ley): I beg to ask the First Lord of the 
Treasury whether the Government will 
take the Report stage of the Foreign 
Office Vote and whether, 
having regard to the grave developments 
of the situation in China since the ques- 
tion was last discussed in the House, and 
also having regard to the suggestion of 
Lord Salisbury, in reply to the deputation 
from the Associated Chambers of Com- 
merce, that the question of the Govern- 
ment taking a new departure in the 
policy to be pursued in China was a 
matter to be considered by the House of 
Commons, and that it was a question 
which it was quite right to bring before 
the House, and to submit to such an inves- 
tigation as might be necessary, the 
Report will be taken at such an hour as 
will allow of adequate debate? 


to-morrow ; 


Srr C. DILKE: Before the right 
honourable Gentleman answers that Ques- 
tion, may I ask whether he will consider 
the alternative plan of taking the Diplo- 
matic and Consular Vote? 


Tue FIRST LORD or true TREA- 
SURY: As the right honourable Baronet 
is aware, the next three or four Fridays 
are already mortgaged to other questions 
of Supply. That answer does not, of 
course, deal with the Report of Supply, 
which can be taken any night after 12 
o’clock. The honourable Gentleman de- 
sires, as I understand, to discuss on the 
Report of Supply not merely the negotia- 
tions in China with regard to concessions 
of railways, but also the general ques- 
tion as to whether Parliament should 
itself incur pecuniary liability in regard 
to railways not in British territory, for 
it is only in regard to that question that 
Lord Salisbury referred to the House of 
Commons. I do not think that discus- 


sion would be in order either on the Con- 
sular and Diplomatic Vote, or on the 
Report of the Foreign Office Vote. 


First Lord of the Treasury. 


No 
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doubt the other question—namely, the 
present position of the negotiations in 
regard to concessions in China—would be 
in order on the Report of Supply ; and 
if a demand is made on the Government 
on behalf of any large section of the 
House I shall be glad—well, no, I will 
say ready—to begin that Vote before 12 
o'clock. But I am bound to express my 
strong opinion that it is most inexpedient 
in the interests of the negotiations them- 
selves that anything should be said in this 
House on the subject. 


HOME OFFICE VOTE. 
Mr. TENNANT (Berwickshire): May 
I ask the First Lord of the Treasury 
when the Home Office Vote is likely to 
be taken? 


THe FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
SURY: I cannot name a day, because, as 
the honourable Gentleman knows, the 
next few Fridays are allocated. That 
there ought to be‘a discussion on this 
Vote I am quite willing to admit, and 
I will take every precaution that such a 
discussion shall take place. 


SPANISH WAR VESSELS AT PORT SAID. 

Mr. DAVITT: I beg to ask the Under 
Secretary for Foreign Affairs a Question 
which, though it was handed in at the 
Table last night, does not appear on 
the Paper. It is whether he can say if 
Article 4 of the Suez Canal Convention 
stipulates that vessels of war belonging to 
belligerents shall only remain 24 hours 
at Port Said excepting in case of excep- 
tional distress ; whether it is not the fact 
that several warships of one of the pre- 
sent belligerents has been in Port Said 
since Sunday; and if he can say who is 
responsible for this prolonged stay—the 
Government of Egypt or Her Majesty's 
Government? 


Mr. CURZON: None of these Ques- 
tions is of a character which it is 
possible for me to answer without notice. 


Mr. DAVITT: I will put them down 


for to-morrow. 
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BERLIN MAILS. 
Mr. HENNIKER HEATON (Canter- 
bury): I beg to ask the Secretary to the 
Treasury, as representing the Postmaster 
General, will he explain why it is for- 
bidden to post letters for Germany on 
board the day mail-boat, which lies for 
some hours every morning at Queen- 
borough, the rule being to bring such 
letters, if posted at Queenborough in the 
morning, back to London, thus causing 
a delay of 24 hours in delivery at Berlin ; 
whether he is aware that in consequence 
urgent letters have to be smuggled across 
in the day mail-boat, and posted in the 
Berlin train at Flushing; and whether 
he will direct that such letters shall in 
future be received on board every mail- 

boat up to the last moment possible? 


Mr. HANBURY: There are, I believe, 
no facilities for posting letters to Ger- 
many on board the day mail-packets from 
Queenborough. These are Dutch packets 
not under the control of the British Post 
Office. If any letters for Germany are 
posted at Queenborough in the morning, 
they circulate by way of London as the 
honourable Member states. It is not 
known that there is any smuggling of 
urgent letters to be posted in the Berlin 
train at Flushing; but inquiries shall be 
made with the view to ascertain whether 
anything is wanted ; and, if so, what can 
be done. 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


—_— 


EVIDENCE IN CRIMINAL CASES BILL. 
Considered in Committee. 
[Mr. J. W. Lowrner (Cumberland, 

Penrith), Cuarrman of Ways and MEans, 

in the Chair. ] 

(In the Committee.) 
Clause 1 was considered. 


Amendment proposed— 


“Page 1, line 7, after ‘witness.’ insert ‘for 
the defence.’”—(Mr. Solicitor General.) 


Amendment agreed to. 
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Amendment proposed— 


“Page 1, line 7, leave out ‘whether,’ and 
insert * when.’” 


“Page 1, line 8, leave out ‘or jointly with 
any other person.’ "—(Mr. Gibson Bowles.) 


Mr. GIBSON BOWLES = (Lynn 
Regis): This is a consequential Amend- 
ment. The clause proposes that a 
prisoner shall be a competent witness 
whether he is charged solely or jointly 
with any other person. That, in my 
opinion, is an entirely wrong and dan- 
gerous principle. The danger is that 
the Crown may charge two _ persons 
in order to terrify one into giving 
evidencé against the other. That, of 
course, will not be the case in Ireland, 


because the Bill proposes to exclude 
Ireland, and its great blessing will be 


extended only to the courts of England. 
It is a very dangerous thing to give 
power to the Crown to let off one of the 
accused if he will agree to become a 
witness against his companion. That 
is what the Bill comes to, and it means 
making a bargain with one of the 
prisoners. The Crown will say 
to one of the prisoners, “ If 
you will agree to become a 
witness against your  fellow-prisoner 
we will let you off.” That will intro- 
duce a very bad state of affairs. I see 
that the right honourable and learned 
Gentleman the Attorney General is 
not present. I hope he has come to 
the conclusion that this is a Bill he 
ought not to support by his presence, 
although he supported it by his vote. 
If the right honourable and _ learned 
Gentleman can make any good defence 
for the clause as it stands I shall be 
prepared not to press my Amendment, 
but if not I must insist upon it. 


Tur SOLICITOR GENERAL (Sir R. 
Fixuay, Inverness Burghs) said the 
effect of the Amendment would be to give 
the prosecution the power by charging 
one man with another of shutting his 
mouth. It would obviate no evil, and do 
a great deal of mischief. 


Amendment withdrawn. 


Mr. GIBSON BOWLES: I desire to 
raise the question whether a prisoner 
shall, or shall not, be cross-examined. 
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There is a new clause on the Papei 
which raises that question. If we 
pass this Bill in its present shape or any- 
thing like it I apprehend that a new 
clause of that sort 





*Tue CHAIRMAN: Order, order! That 

question ought to be raised at a later 
stage. The honourable Member is not 
entitled to take precedence over other 
honourable Members. 


Mr. GIBSON BOWLES: I propose to 


move—— 


*THe CHAIRMAN: The honourable 
Member must take his turn. 


Mr. 
Sir 
*Tue CHAIRMAN: Order, order! 


Mr. GIBSON BOWLES: Surely, Sir, I 
have a right to put my case before you! 


*THe CHAIRMAN : 


Mr. GIBSON BOWLES: No, Sir, you 
have not heard ze. 
Amendment after a preceding word. 


*Tue CHAIRMAN: I have intimated 
to the honourable Member that this is 
not the right place to move the Amend- 
ment. 


GIBSON BOWLES: Surely, 





I have heard it. 


1 propose to move an 


I must beg the honourable 


Member to accept my ruling. 

Mr. GIBSON BOWLES: I submit m: 
right to put my case before you. You have 
not heard my Amendment, and cannot 
judge whether it is right or not. If 
you rule me out of order, of course I 
submit. 


*Tue CHAIRMAN: I rule the Amend- 


ment out of order. 


Mr.’ GIBSON 
not heard my 
remarks. 


*Tue CHAIRMAN: I have heard quite 
sufficient. 


BOWLES: You have 
Amendment nor my 


Amendment proposed— 


“Clause 1, page 1, line 9, after ‘follows,’ 
insert, ‘at the close of the case for the prosecu- 
tion the court shall inform the prisoner that 
he may, instead of giving evidence on oath, put 
in evidence a written statement, or make an 
oral statement.’”—(Mr. Lloyd Morgan.) 


Mr. Gibson Bowles. 
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*Mr. LLOYD MORGAN (Carmarthen, 
W.) said his view of the Bill as it stood 
was that it would force an accused per- 
son into the witness box, in order to 
supply a missing link in the chain of 
evidence for the prosecution. It was, 
therefore, of the utmost importance that 
the prisoner should understand that, if 
he preferred to make an ora] statement 
from the dock, or to put in evidence a 
statement in writing, he might do so 
before his counsel addressed the jury. 
He attached some importance to the 
Amendment, because some _ prisoners 
would be convicted not because they 
were proved to be guilty, but because 
they declined to go into the witness box 
to be cross-examined on a variety of 
topics. Another reason which led him 
to attach some importance to this Amend- 
ment was that the practice at present in 
existence in criminal cases was not clear, 
and it was open to considerable doubt 
whether a prisoner was entitled, when 
defended by counsel, to make a state- 
ment from the dock. Some judges of 
great authority held that a prisoner was 
entitled to do so; but other judges held 
that he was not so entitled. It occurred 
to him that the present was a proper and 
fitting time to make the practice per- 
fectly clear, and to have some uniformity 
introduced into their criminal procedure. 
He was sure the Committee would see 
that his Amendment was put down in 
good faith. He believed the law on this 
point ought to be declared and made 
clear. If a prisoner preferred not to go 
into the box and give evidence on his 
own behalf, he ought to be allowed to 
avail himself of the right to make a 
statement from the dock. 


Smrr R. FINLAY hoped the Com- 
mittee would not acept the Amend- 
ment. The system of allowing a prisoner 
to make a statement had been introduced 
as a mere makeshift, by way of 
mitigating the intolerable hardship which 
occasionally resulted from the prisoner 
not being able to speak on his own behalf. 
Members of the House might not be 
aware that, for a long time, a prisoner 
was not allowed to call witnesses at all. 
Then he was allowed to call witnesses, 
but they were not sworn. But the make- 
shift of allowing a prisoner to make a 
statement was liable to great abuse, and 
particularly when the prisoner was 
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defended by counsel it seemed inappro- 
priate that he should make a statement 
of the facts. It would be absurd to 
give the prisoner the alternative of going 
into the box or making a statement. 
They were redressing the grievance by 
allowing the prisoner to give evidence. 
It would be better not to introduce into 
che Bill the Amendment of the honourable 
Member for Carmarthen, which he 
thought was both unnecessary and 
mischievous. 


Mr. DILLON: I am anxious to 
say a word or two upon this Amendment, 
because I desire to show the great harm 
which it may do to the prisoner, This 
question has been debated year after 
year, and discussed in the columns of 
every newspaper in the whole of the 
country. Sir, 1 think the Government, 
if they are determined to carry this Bill 
through, as I presume they are, ought to 
be exceedinely careful that with the ex- 
pressed intention of improving things 
they do not make them worse. I cannot 
imagine for a single :oment but that 
in the case of a perfectly innocent person 
it would be preferable to allow him to 
go into the witness-box and be examined. 
IT can well conceive that a man, and still 
more 2 woman, charged with a crime, and 
perhaps lying in gaol for weeks or months, 
would slink from the ordeal of going into 
the witness-box. But, if a prisoner re- 
fused to go into the witness-box his fate 
is sealed practically, because we know that 
any jury will convict a person if he 
shrinks from going into the witness-box 
to tell his story or refuses to answer 
questions. I have seen witnesses under 
cross-examination who I am perfectly cer- 
tain intended to tell the truth, get tied 
up into a knot, contradict themselves, 
and break down in utter confusion, and 
if they had been on their own trial their 
conviction would have beea an absolute 
certainty. I say that if the Crown are 
determined to carry this Bill they ought 
to be zealously anxious to see that under 
a Measure of this nature, intended to 
give an innocent man a chance of getting 
off, they do not rob him of some right 
which at present is valuable to him, and 
substitute another privilege which, in 
many cases, would be no privilege at all. 
I take it from the Solicitor General’s 
answer that the intention of the Govern- 
ment is that having given the prisoner a 
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right to appear on his own behalf he will 
ucver be allowed again to make a state 
ment. For these reasons I earnestly sup- 
port the Amendment. 


Mr. GIBSON BOWLES: I think it 
shows the absolute weakness of the argu- 
ment of the Solicitor General when he 
says that nobody will know of the exis- 
tence of this provision after the Bill has 
passed. Sir, that argument, if the Solici- 
tor General will pardon me for saying 80, 
is simply childish. It is absurd to say 
that the provisions of this Bill will not 
be made known to every juryman. Now, 
Sir, as to the question whether the pri- 
soner should or should not be allowed to 
make a statement. I know it is held by 
many eminent judges that the prisoner at 
this moment has a perfect right to make 
any statement he pleases, whether he is 
represented by counsel or not. There are 
other judges who hold the contrary view, 
or, at any rate, will not permit the state- 
ment ; I think that is putting it more aceu- 
rately. But even those judges who deny to 
the poor prisoner in the dock the right io 
make his own statement and tell his own 
story, do not go so far as to say that 
there is anything in the law that deprives 
prisoners of that right; they only say 
that they will not allow it. Under these 
circumstances is it not desirable that 
the prisoner should be endowed with the 
right of making his own statement, ‘or 
that is important either before the magis- 
trates or before a court of summary juris- 
diction. And here I may say that I can 
quote the opinion of Sir Henry Hawkins, 
a most eminent judge, whose opinion 
with regard to this Bill is all the more 
valuable, because he was at first in favour 
of the principle, but now, after having 
seen that principle at work in several of 
the Statutes, he has turned as strongly 
against it as he was formerly for it. Sir 
Henry Hawkins’ opinion was published in 
the newspapers on the 31st of March, and 
I am glad to say that what I have stated 
does represent the views of the learned 
judge. He says that there is agreat abuse 
in bottling up the defence of the accused, 
and an innocent man is placed at a very 
great advantage by being able to say 
what his defence is, so that it may be 
inquired into and the facts proved. A 
witness may be brought before the court, 
and the man’s position is very much im- 
proved in the mind of the court by having 
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stated what his defence would be. Sir 
Henry Hawkins has proposed that there 
should be embodied into law an absolute 
obligation on the part of the court— 
somewhat of the same character as exists 
under the Summary Jurisdiction Act—to 
tell the prisoner that he is able to make 
a statement if he likes, and that the 
statement that he makes will be inquired 
into, and witnesses called in support of 
that statement if they are forthcoming. 
An eminent legal authority has stated 
that the difficulty which innocent per- 
sons experience in our criminal courts 
might be materially reduced by amend- 
ing the procedure before the magistrate. 
Usually they reply, “I reserve my de- 
fence”; but the suggested Amendment 
would be to request the magistrate to im- 
press upon the prisoner that he need not 
say anything, as any statement he made 
might be used against him. That is the 
proposition embodied in the Amendment 
now before the Committee; and what is 
the objection to it?) Why should you not 
let this unfortunate prisoner, standing 
in the dock, with everything against him 
and no counsel, at the earliest moment 
know the exact position in which he 
stands. There is in practice, though 
perhaps not in law, a doubt as to whether 
the prisoner is to be allowed to make 
a statement. Most of the judges, I think, 
will allow him, but others will not, and 
this Amendment will set that point at 
rest. It will place the prisoner in the 
position in which he ought to be placed, 
namely, that of being informed of what 
he may do and what he has a right to do, 
and of the effect of it. All it amounts 
to is this—* You can make a statement 
if you like.” Now, what earthly objec- 
tion can there be to that? The gentle- 
men on the front Ministerial Bench pro- 
fess their anxiety to give an innocent 
man an advantage when being tried for 
his liberty and his life, and here is a 
most reasonable step which nobody can 
object to, that of telling him that he 
has a right to make a statement if he 
likes ; and yet the Solicitor General says 
that this step would put an important 
secret into the possession of the jury, 
and give them the right to cross- 
examine the prisoner. Sir, such a de- 
fence as that is absolutely childish, and 
I defy anybody to bring forward an 
argument to show upon what grounds 
you deny the prisoner this right. He is 
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probably an innocent man, and he does 
not know one thing from the other, or 
the serious facts which are alleged against 
him, and probably he is not aware of the 
nature of the charge. These charges are 
worded in strictly legal jargon, and if 
he does not know all those things he is 
at a great disadvantage. You owe every 
consideration to an unfortunate, 
ignorant, muddled man standing in the 
dock, and the very least you ought to do 
for him is to tell him the exact position 
in which he stands, and tell him what his 
rights are. I do strongly urge the justice 


of this Amendment, and if there is no 
better argument to be advanced against it 
than that which the Solicitor General has 
used, it ought to be passed. 


Mr. E. CARSON (Dublin University) : 
I am very much surprised at the 
announcement made by the Solicitor 
General, because, up to the time I heard 
that announcement, I was of opinion that 
this Act did not mean to take away any 
right which at present exists, and I 
thought that was the intention of 'the 
Government. In point of fact I under- 
stood that this Bill we have now got was 
brought forward in favour of the pri- 
soner. But, Sir, what is the construction 
of the Act that the learned Solicitor 
General has put upon it? I myself have 
formed another opinion. The Solicitor 
General says, “ We do mean to take away 
from the prisoner the right of making a 
statement of his view of the case without 
being cross-examined.” Sir, at all events, 
we have now got to the end of the pre- 
tence that this Bill was introduced for 
the purpose of giving any additional 
benefit to a prisoner, because we have 
now had it stated by the law officers of 
the Crown that no longer will the pri- 
soner have the same right as at present, 
but that right is now taken away from 
him. That is an important matter, and 
it puts the Bill in a somewhat new phase, 
and I think we ought to see how far we 
are really going to take away the old- 
established right of a prisoner. The 
Solicitor General seems to think that we 
are not interfering with rights which have 
existed since the time of Queen Anne. 


Sir R. FINLAY: I did not say so. 


Mr. CARSON: At all events, he 
described this right as a makeshift. Is he 
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able to make us any quotation to show 
that it is a makeshift? So far from its 
being a makeshift, it is a right which 
has existed, and which has_ been 
recognised by the law for many and 
many a year, and although there have 
been questions as to whether a prisoner 
who is represented by counsel, who can 
put his case for him, shall be allowed 
also to state his own view, the right 
has never been questioned, so far as [ 
know, where a prisoner represents him- 
self, and whether he has or has not the 
same right when defended by counsel, I 
think the judge has always allowed ‘t. 
We can all call to mind the Maybrick 
case, where the case of the prisoner was 
conducted by counsel. After her counsel 
had finished, Mrs. Maybrick was allowed 
to read a statement herself from the 
dock. Therefore, let us not lightly dis- 
miss this in the argument of the Solicitor 
General, that we are dealing with a make- 
shift. We are dealing with a right which 
has been recognised for many years. It 
is a right which has been acknowledged 
by Parliament in the Summary Jurisdic- 
tion Act, under which the judge is com- 
pelled to ask the prisoner whether he 
has anything to say. That is an acknow- 
ledgment of an existing right. There- 
fore, it comes to this, that we are going 
to take away the old-established right of 
the prisoner to put in a statement 
upon which he cannot be examined. If 
we are going to do that let us do it with 
our eyes open. The position of affairs 
when this Bill is passed will be that a 
prisoner will no longer be able to teil 
his story in his own way, and the only 
way in which he will be able to put his 
case before the court and the jury will 
be that he must come forward as an 
ordinary witness and be examined and 
cross-examined, whether he be defended 
by counsel or whether he be defending 
himself. I do think, at all events, that 
we ought to declare what this Amend- 
ment really does, that the prisoner shall 
be able to take his choice of whether he 
will act under the provisions of the Bill, 
or preserve the right which he at present 
has; whether he will simply make his 
statement as at the present time, or 
whether he will allow himself to be cross- 
examined under this section. I hope the 
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honourable Member who moved this 
Amendment will press the matter to a 
Division, and, if he does, he shall cer- 
tainly have my support. 


Mr. S. EVANS (Glamorganshire, 
Mid): This Amendment touches the crux 
of the Bill. In the next two lines of the 
Bill, in sub-clause A, the Government 
hold this to be the law, “that a person 


shall not be called as a_ witness 
in pursuance of this Act without 
his consent.” That is the object 


of the Government, but they make it 
impossible for him to withhold his con- 
sent. What they do is to compel him to 
give evidence, and submit himself for 
cross-examination. A great deal of my 
objection to this Bill would be removed 
if the Government would undertake in 
the subsequent lines of the clause to pro- 
tect an innocent prisoner, and, indeed, 
the prisoner who may in all vrobability 
be guilty, from cross-examination. It 
is an utter fallacy to say that an honest 
person need not fear cross-examination. 
Let us look for a moment at the state of 
things in court on the trial in the one 
case of an innocent person, and in the 
other case of the person who is 
guilty. The person who is guilty is most 
probably a gaol-bird, and he knows per- 
fectly well what the proceedings in a 
court of justice are—what they are like. 
He can stand in the dock in cold blood 
and have all his faculties about him. But 
the honest person is the man who cannot 
stand in cold blood in the dock; he has 
probably never been in a court at all 
before. We have often heard it said when 
statements are made by persons in court, 
“This is the first time I have ever been 
in a court,” and this is the class of per- 
son whom you would naturally expect 
to be in a confused state of mind. But, 
notwithstanding that state of things, the 
Government opposes this most reasonable 
Amendment that you shall allow a person 
of this kind to make his statement— 
which he may have prepared possibly in 
his cell, or, if he has been allowed bail, 
at his home; which he has made in cold 
blood, with all the circumstances clear 
before him, and without being confused 
by being in court. When he is confused 
by being brought before the judge and 
jury, you certainly ought to allow him to 
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make his statement in the ordinary way 
unless he elects to submit to ordinary 
cross-examination. I was very much 
astonished to hear the right honourable 
Gentleman the Solicitor General say that 
this right, which is supposed to be 
existent, of the prisoner to make his 
statement whether defended by counsel 
or not, would be taken away by this Bill. 
That is a most serious state of things 
without doubt. One of the most eminent 
judges in the land (Sir James Stephen) 
said that it was the right of every 
prisoner, whether defended by counsel 
or not, to make a statement on his own 
behalf; and one has often seen—I saw 
only the day before yesterday a prisoner 
in the dock, who was afterwards 
acquitted, hand up his statement to the 
judge, and the judge, in order to relieve 
the prisoner, himself read the statement 
to the jury. Now, I think it is a very 
heartless thing to oppose an Amendment 
of this kind when we have this sort of 
non-possumus answer. What the Govern- 
ment practically say is that whatever 
authority may be attached to the argu- 
ment of this side of the House is that 
they cannot accept this Amendment, not 
because there is nothing to be said in 
favour of it, but because they have such 
a large majority at their back they wiil 
pass the Bill in the way in which it is 
framed. Now, the prosecuting counsel 
may point out to the jury and comment 
upon the fact that the prisoner had 
declined to go into the witness-box ; if it 
is thought that the prisoner is screening 
himself from some admission which he 
would have to make in cross-examination 
it would still be open to the judge or 
the prosecuting counsel to call the atten- 
tion of the jury to the fact that he had 
elected to put in a statement instead 
of giving evidence on oath. This is a 
perfectly reasonable Amendment, and one 
by which it is only desired to protect 
the prisoner, and the desire of the 
Government is not todo it. Their desire 
is to worm out of the prisoner if they 
can some point, or some fact, which they 
have been unable to prove on behalf of 
the prosecution. It is an attempt to 
bring the law of this country to the 
state of the law of France, where you 
have a right, however innocent and con- 
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fused the prisoner may be, to turn him 
inside out in order to supplement the 
case which you have not been able to 
prove. This is an attempt to subvert the 
law which has been established for cen- 
turies, and I hope when we go to a 
Division my honourable Friend will 
receive hearty support. 


Mr. R. WALLACE (Perth): What is 
there in this Bill which takes away 
the right of the prisoner to hand in a 
statement if he so elects! I cannot find 
anything in the Statute which we are 
now discussing which does that, and I 
should like to put the question to the 
Solicitor General. 


Sm R. FINLAY: My honourable 
and learned Friend is aware that 
the privilege of making these state- 
ments is one which has been introduced 
by the judges to mitigate the hardship 
upon the prisoners through their inability 
to give evidence. The practice at the 
present time is not quite uniform in 
cases where prisoners can give evidence, 
because one judge, at all events to my 
knowledge, allows the prisoner an option 
of making a written statement in cases 
where the prisoner can give evidence. 
What I said has been carried beyond 
what my words conveyed. What I said 
was that now the prisoner is to be allowed 
to give evidence that reason for the’ 
privilege of making statements has 
ceased. My impression is that in the 
working of the Act the liberty of making 
these statements will be much curtailed. 
Although I think the Amendment before 
the House is one that cannot be 
accepted by the Government, I think 
words might be introduced in somewhat 
of the following shape, “Provided that 
nothing in this enactment shall prevent 
the person charged from making a state- 
ment as heretofore if he so desires.” 


Sr R. 
I am very glad to hear _ that, 
because I think it would be a most 
desirable thing. There is only one other 
word I wish to say. The Solicitor 
General proposes to insert a provision to 
practically leave the law in the same 
position as it stands at present, but he 
has already pointed out that the practic? 


REID (Dumfries Burghs): 
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is more or less doubtful at present. The 
right honourable Gentleman said, and I 
think it is perfectly true, that the prac- 
tice is not uniform. Under those cir- 
cumstances would it not be well also, 
while we are about this matter, to make 
the practice clear? 


Sm R. FINLAY: I think what has 
been said has been very important, and 
I think the way to deal with this would 
be to put it in the form of a clause, and 
I shall bring in a clause dealing with 
this suggested alteration at a subsequent 
stage. 


*Mr. LLOYD MORGAN: After what 
has fallen from the right honourable 
Gentleman the Solicitor General I beg 
leave to withdraw my Amendment. 


The Amendment was, by leave, with- 
drawn. 


Amendment proposed— 


“Page 1, line 11, leave out ‘without his 
consent’ and insert ‘except upon his own appli- 
cation.” "—(Mr. Nussey.) 


Mr. NUSSEY (Pontefract): The 
object of this Bill, as I understand 
it, is not to force the prisoner to 
give evidence against his wish, and 
still less to compel the wife or 
husband of a prisoner to be a witness 
for the prosecution. As the Bill now 
stands, a prisoner can be asked by the 
prosecuting counsel, in the presence of 
the jury, “Do you consent to give evi- 
dence, or do you consent to your wife (or 
husband) giving evidence?” and if the 
prisoner objected there would be a feeling 
of prejudice at once created in the minds 
of the jury, and in the hands of a clever 
prosecuting counsel this fact would be 
used to obtain a conviction against the 
prisoner. This Amendment, after all, is 
merely a verbal Amendment, and would 
not make any difference with the Bill, 
and I trust the Government will see their 
way to accept it. 


Sir R. FINLAY: I am not quite sure 
whether the words “except upon his own 
application” are more applicable than 
“without his consent.” I think the 
words of the Bill are the better, but I 
will accept the Amendment. 


The Amendment was agreed to. 
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Mr. GALLOWAY (Manchester, S.W.) : 
Upon a point of order, Sir. Inthe Amend- 
ment Paper, Sir, I have put down a new 
clause, which, I think, upon reconsidera- 
tion, should come in after the word 
“consent ”— 

“No person charged with an offence and 
called as a witness in pursuance of this Act 


shall be cross-examined by the prosecutor or 
counsel or solicitor for the prosecution.” 


*Tue CHAIRMAN: I think that might 
very properly come in as a new para- 
graph between paragraphs (b) and (c). 


Amendment proposed— 


“Page 1, line 9, after ‘follows,’ insert ‘the 
court shall inform the prisoner that, if he 
gives evidence on oath, he will thereby 
render himself liable to be cross-examined.’ — 
(Mr. Lloyd Morgan.) 


*Mr. LLOYD MORGAN: The prisoner 

ought to have two courses open to him. 
In the first place he should be allowed 
to make a statement; secondly, to go 
into the witness box ; and, thirdly, that 
before doing so he should have an inti- 
mation from the judge that he need not 
go into the witness-box unless he like. 
The judge, in my opinion, should inform 
the prisoner that if he does go into the 
witness-box he is liable to be cross 
examined, as any other witness, and be- 
fore the prisoner goes into the box he 
should be informed of the position in 
which he is placed. 


Sir R. FINLAY: *I would remind the 
honourable Gentleman that having 
adopted the words of his previous Amend- 
ment this one is not necessary. 


*Mr. LLOYD MORGAN : I quite appre- 
ciate the observations of the right 
honourable Gentleman, and beg leave to 
withdraw my Amendment. 


The Amendment was, by leave, with- 
drawn. 


Amendment proposed— 


“Page 1, line 11, insert ‘and the failure of 
any person charged with an offence, or the wife 
or husband, to give evidence, shall not be made 
the subject of any comment by the prosecuting 
counsel or solicitor, or by the court.”"—(Mr. 
Lloyd Morgan.) 


*Mr. LLOYD MORGAN: The next 
Amendment standing in my name is one 
which I regard as a most important one.. 
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As the Committee will see, itis one which 
provides that the failure of any person 
charged with an offence to give evidence, 
shall not be made the subject of any 
comment by the prosecuting counsel or 
solicitor who has charge of the case, or 
by the court. I am not going to trouble 
the House with a long speech upon this 
subject, but it seems to me that we have 
now got to the real crux of this question, 
because, if the refusal of a prisoner to 
go into the box is going to be made the 
subject of comment by the prosecution, 
one knows at once that this Bill is not 
a permissive Measure, but one which 
will in practice mean that a prisoner 
will be compelled to go into the witness- 
box. It is absolutely unnecessary to say 
that if the prisoner elects not to go into 
the witness-box, and this fact is made 
the subject of comment to the jury, 
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who will draw conclusions from the 
absence of the prisoner from the 
box almost as damaging to him as 


if he had gone into the box and prac- 
tically admitted the offence on which he 
is being tried. It is all very well to say 
that the principle of our Iaw is that 
the prosecution has to establish the 
guilt, and not the nrisoner to prove his 
innocence. That is the theory of the 
law, but it would be practically useless 
to tell a jury so if you allow counsel for 
the prosecution also to tell them that 
the prisoner was entitled to go into the 
box and give his explanation, but for 
some reason or other he was afraid to 
face the ordeal of cross-examination. If 
the prisoner elects not to go into the 
box it is open, as the Bill stands, for the 
prosecuting counsel to point out to the 
jury that if the prisoner liked, and was 
an innocent man, he could have gone 
into the box and cleared his character, 
and could have explained the circum- 
stances of the case or his movements 
upon a particular occasion ; but because 
he has not gone into the box, the jury 
will be asked with great force to 
infer that he is guilty of the offence with 
which he is charged. Now, it seems to 
me, in dealing with a great change in 
legislation like this, we ought to safe. 
guard the position of the prisoner. I 
remember that upon the Second Reading 
of the Bill I made use of this argument 
against the Second Reading, and in my 
judgment the argument is a sound one, 


Mr. Lloyd Morgan. 
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but I was told from the other side of the 
House that judges and counsel and solici- 
tors in this country conduct the cases 
with such absolute fairness and impar- 
tiality that nobody would ever dream of 
commenting upon such a circumstance. 
Honourable Gentlemen may say that if 
they like, but I have spent many days 
in courts where the criminal law is ad- 
ministered, and I have frequently heard 
counsel say, ‘“ Why has not the prisoner 
gone into the box!” It is idle to tell me 
it is not the practice. It is a practice 
that has prevailed in this country since 
the passing of the Criminal Law Amend- 
ment Act, and when this Bill becomes 
law it will be done every day, and be 
made use of to convict men who will be 
convicted, not because the prosecution 
have established their case, but because 
the prisoner for some reason which may 
be capable of explanation, has not gone 
into the witness-box. I will not trouble 
the House with any further observations 
upon the subject. I have said enough 
to show the drift of my contention, and 
I think that men, placed in such painful 
positions as prisoners are, should have 
some protection at our hands. 


Sir H. FOWLER (Wolverhampton, 
E.): I propose, before the right 
honeurable Gentleman replies on _ be- 
half of the Government, to say a 
few words. I was very much surprised 
to hear my honourable and _ learned 
Friend say that this practice prevailed 
in some of our courts of commenting 
upon the refusal of a prisoner to go into 
the witness-box. I think that is a very 
unjust proceeding, and very unfair, and 
I am bound to say that I was always 
under the impression that our most 
eminent judges would not allow it, and 
that eminent members of the bar would 
not adopt the practice, or allow it to be 
adopted. But, even it be so, I am satis- 
fied that some judges would not allow it, 
and I think it is desirable that it should 
be settled once and for all, and for 
all classes of courts, not only those ip 
which our eminent judges administer 
justice, but those also presided over by 
lay judges, and I hope the Government 
will see their way to allow these words ta 
be inserted. I am not against this 
Measure—I have always been a strong 
advocate for it; but I think it would be 
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a very unfair position in which to place 
a man who wished to tell his own story 
in his own way, and I do not think it 
is fair to allow either judge or counsel 
to comment upon his refusal to go into 
the witness-box. 


Sr R. FINLAY: Certain  consi- 
derations ought not to be lost sight 
of in this matter; the first of which is 
that there are a great many Acts now 
in force under which an accused man 
can give evidence, and it has net been 
found necessary to introduce any such 
provision, and there is no case which I 
am aware of where such a provision has 
been missed. I feel very strongly that 
in a vast number of cases it might be a 
matter of great hardship to the accused 
that such observations should be made 
because he refrained from going into th: 
box, because there might be many 
reasons which might prevent him doing 
so. But do not let the Committee be 
led away by the belief that there are not 
some cases where the declining of a 
prisoner to go into the witness-box is 
not a legitimate element in determining 
the question of guilt or innocence. Sup- 
posing that a man has set up a plausible 
tale involving aspersions upon the 
character of a witness called to swear to 
his identity—supposing that if that tale 
were true it could be established by his 
own evidence, and supposing that man, 
with every advantage of counsel defend- 
ing him of intelligence and position, 
elects deliberately not to go into the 
witness-box in support of the theory 
put forward for his defence, then I defy 
any man, any reasonable man, to exclude 
from his mind that circumstance when 
coming to a conclusion of the guilt or 
innocence of the accused. To attempt to 
set up this Amendment would establish 
a highly artificial state of things. In a 
case of this kind the judge and counsel] 
may come to the conclusion that there 
are many reasons why a prisoner should 
not go into the witness-box other than 
his guilt. I believe the feeling of the 
bench, and the bar, magistrates, and 
solicitors who practise before them, would 
prevent the power of comment upon the 
absence of a prisoner from the witness- 
box being abused; and I feel very 
strongly that there are cases where such 
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an enactment as this which is now pro- 
posed would do a serious injustice 
There was a case which was decided by ai 
eminent judge a little while ago in which 
a very gross offence was charged against 
aman. A theory for the defence was set 
up, and the judge told the jury, and 1 
believe rightly told them, that if the 
tale which had been told on the prisoner’s 
behalf, and the evidence given for him 
were true, he could have given most 
material support to it from the witness- 
box. Although I agree that in many 
cases it would be a hard thing that such 
comments should be made, there is a 
residue of cases where it cannot be 
excluded from the minds of the jury and 
the court. If the Amendment be 
accepted, it will set up an artificial 
barrier which could not be maintained , 
that idea would be present in the mind 
of everyone, although they might not 
refer to it. Supposing this enactment 
were passed, how is it to be enforced? 
Is a judge who uses an expression in rela- 
tion to the absence of a prisoner from 
the witness-box to be liable to be pro- 
ceeded against for dereliction of duty? 
Is a counsel, who drops an expression in 
connection with it, to be guilty of con- 
tempt of court! All that is valuable in 
the rule that is sought to be set up would 
be maintained by the good feeling of the 
bench and of those who practise at all 
the courts to which this Act will extend. 
There is only one other comment. It is 
this. I know on the most excellent 
authority—there are those present who 
can inform the Committee of many such 
cases—and the Committee knows that 
there are many cases in which prisoners 
can now give evidence, and I believe it 
is actually a common thing for the judge 
to tell the jury that they must not let 
themselves be prejudiced by the fact that 
the prisoner has not given evidence. I 
am sure that that is most excellent 
advice. I am informed by the Recorder 
of London that it is so. My honourable 
Friend the Member for Glamorgan shakes 
his head, but I think my information is 
correct, and if this Amendment were 
carried, it would actually make it impos- 
sible for the court to tell the jury that 
they must not draw any unfavourable 
inference from the absence of the prisoner 
from the box. I do submit to the 
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Committee that it would be a mistake to 
attempt to express in an enactment a 
sentiment of this sort. If you attempted 
to formulate it into a rigid rule of this 
sort you would be doing very grievous 
injustice in a certain number of cases, 
and I doubt whether in these cases the 
rule could possibly be carried out. 
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Sir R. REID: I hope the Solicitor 
General has not said his last word. This 
Bill has been supported by a great many 
upon the ground that it will shield the 
innocent, but it has not been supported by 
any of us on the ground that it will pro- 
vide a spear to use against the prisoner. 
I object to anything in the Bill which 
shall prejudice the opportunities that 
the prisoner at present has—his 
immunity in any sense from being sub- 
jected to any kind of professional tor- 
ture. I think it would be a most unfair 
thing in all cases, in almost every case, 
that the absence of a prisoner from the 
box should be the subject of adverse com- 
ment from either the bar or the bench. 
I do not think—highly as I honour my 
own profession, and the judicial bench 
and the magistrates, in their desire to 
do justice—I do not think it should be 
left to the good faith, or the good feel- 
ing, or the kindness of either judges or 
of the members of the bar, to carry out 
that which I believe to be essential to 
the administration of justice. It is for 
that reason that I hope the Solicitor 
General will listen to the suggestions 
made to him on this point. The Solicitor 
General has very largely agreed with 
what has been urged. I do not think 
for the sake of securing the success of 
the prosecutions in a small residue of 
cases that we ought to depart from the 
general practice, and so I trust we may 
prevail upon the Solicitor General to 
reconsider this. 


Mr. BROADHURST (Leicester): The 
learned Solicitor General at one part of 
his speech appeared to me to be willing to 
undertake the consideration of this appeal 
that has been made to him. He said that 
there was only a residue of cases where 
advantage would lie. What I want the 
Solicitor General to remember is this, 
that he has given way and accepted a 
very reasonable Amendment of my 


Sir R. B. Finlay. 
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opportunity being given to 
the prisoner to state his case on 
oath, or, as he now does, without 
the liability to cross-examination. If he 
dces not make some concession in this 
case, the concession he has already made 
will be rendered almost valueless, and 
the advantage which appeared to be 
given to the prisoner will be taken away. 
I hope that the Solicitor General will 
now be able to give the Committee some 
assurance, if he cannot see his way to 
accept these exact words, that he will at 
a later stage endeavour to make some 
provision to make the rule absolute and 
general to prevent reference to this sub 
ject. If the learned Solicitor General 
would do that, I think the Committee 
seems in a reasonable state of mind to 
proceed with considerable rapidity with 
the Bill. 
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honourable me as to 


the 


*Sir C. HALL (Finsbury, Holborn): I 
quite see the difficulty of drawing a hard 
and fast line, and the difficulty is 
apparent when we come to _ look 
at the words of the Amendment 
itself. These words practically prevent 
the court telling the jury that they ought 
not, because a prisoner has not given 
evidence, to draw an inference against 
him on that account. 
frequent occurrence. 


It is a matter of 
I have frequently 
had cases before me under the Criminal 
Law Amendment Act where I have had 
to tell the accused person that he had the 
right to give evidence; but, directly I 
tell him that, the jury know it, and if 
he elects not to give evidence, the jury 
is apt to be strongly biassed against that 
man. Therefore, if a man elects not to 
give evidence, I invariably make it a 
point to tell them that they must not 
judge it against him that he has not 
given evidence, because there may be 
many reasons why he should elect not to 
give evidence. He may have done so 
because of nervous apprehensions and 
many other reasons. I have known 
many cases, I should like to add, where 
the defendant has not elected to go into 
the witness-box, and the jury has 
acquitted him. 
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Lorp EDMOND  FITZMAURICE 
(Wilts, Cricklade) : The honourable 
Member for Londonderry yesterday 
alluded to a letter which Lord 
Ludlow, a very distinguished judge, 


wrote, I think, to the Zimes newspaper 
in regard to the various points in this 
Bill. I am anxious, having the honour 
to serve as second chairman to the court 
of quarter sessions of which Lord 
Ludlow was first chairman, to say a few 
words on the Amendment, because I know 
it is one on which he has very decided 
opinions. It so happens that Lord Ludlow 
is a strong supporter of the Bill, and has 
always charged the grand jury in my 
country as to the necessity of an im- 
provement in the law. He also pointed 
out that there were certain Amendments 
to the Bill which he would greatly wish 
to see added to it. Had it not been that 
circumstances prevented him, he would 
himself have moved Amendments sub- 
stantially identical with the Amendments 
now before the Committee. Lord Ludlow 
is a Judge of great experience, especially 
in criminal law, in all branches of this 
question. Now, if I recoilect Lord Lud- 
low’s method accurately, he pointed out 
what has fallen from the honourable 
Gentleman who has just addressed the 
House, that it would be quite sufficient 
to leave the matter of the appearance or 
the non-appearance of the prisoner in the 
witness-box to the jury, who are perfectly 
capable of drawing their own conclusions 
in the matter. I could not help thinking 
as I listened to my honourable Friend 
opposite that the mover of the Amend- 
ment has every right to claim his vote 
after his speech, because his speech was 
entirely in favour of the Amendment. 
These are the observations I desire to 
lay before the Committee; and I can 
only say that, having presided over a 
court of quarter sessions for 11 years, I 
hope I may add a very humble tribute 
upon this question. I cannot help think- 
ing that this Amendment would be a very 
great improvement to the Bill, and that 
if it were accepted by the Government, it 
would very materially facilitate the. pas- 
sage of the Measure, and tend to advance 
our proceedings. 


Mr. ABEL THOMAS (Carmarthen, 
E.): As an earnest supporter of this 
Bill I sincerely hope that the Govern- 
ment will accept this Amendment, or 
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something similar to this Amendment. 
Many of the difficulties of the Measure 
referred to by the Solicitor General would 
be obviated at once by adding to this 
Amendment, “to the prejudice of the 
prisoner.” [I have appeared in cases 
where the judge, or the recorder, or the 
chairman of quarter sessions has made 
comments to the prejudice of the case of 
the prisoner at the bar. I know from 
my own experience over and over again, 
that before certain judges on the Bench 
one dare not refuse to call the prisoner, 
because one knew what observations the 
judges would make. On the other hand, 
there was one judge, of whom one must 
speak with respect as regards criminal 
jurisprudence—I refer to the late Mr. 
Justice Stephen—who never did comment 
upon the fact that the prisoner was not 


called into the witness-box. And 
I know two living judges whose 
conduct has always been the 
same. I do not like to make 


distinctions in matters of this kind, but 
one of them is known to many of us im 
this House—he is in the Court of 
Appeal ; but there are other judges whe 
invariably will comment. This Bill gives 
the innocent man a better chance of 
showing his innocence, and I cannot help 
thinking that, if the Attorney General 
and the Solicitor General had had as 
much experience as some others in or- 
dinary criminal cases, in which the priso- 
ners are able to give evidence, they 
would see the absolute necessity of some 
Amendment of this kind. I sincerely 
trust that they will see that this is urged 
not by those who object to the Bill, but 
by those who are strongest in its favour. 
*Mr. A. K. LOYD (Berks, Abingdon): 
I desire to add my voice to those which 
have expressed a ‘hope that the Govern- 
ment will be able to protect a prisoner 
against any adverse comment upon the 
mere fact of his non-appearance in the 
box. I think that all those who have 
supported the Government in bringing 
in this Bill have felt that they were sup- 
porting a Bill to prevent an innocent 
person who was able and willing to give 
evidence on his own behalf from being 
deprived of the opportunity of doing so. 
But we have remained aware of the fact 
that it is not merely an innocent man 
both willing and able to give sworn testi- 
mony with confidence whom we have to 
think of. We have to think of an innocent 
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man who would be willing, but who 
might not feel able, to give evidence with 
composure under circumstances of sus- 
picion, or face the ordeal of cross-exami- 
nation for reasons unconnected with the 
precise charge under investigation. I 
do think that it is of vital importance 
to this Bill that there should be some 
provision against any comment whatever 
adverse to the prisoner being made upon 
his non-appearance in the witness-box. 
The Recorder of London has set an excel- 
lent example in his own court, and I 
wish some words could be put into the 
Bill to make it necessary, where the trial 
is by jury, for the court to follow the 
excellent practice which his long experi- 
ence has led him to adopt. I hope the 
Government will accept this Amendment, 
with the alteration necessary to obviate 
the defect which the Recorder of London 
has pointed out. And I would even ask 


them to go one step further, and add 
words requiring the court, where the trial 
is before a jury, to charge the jury that 
no inference adverse to the prisoner 
should be drawn from the mere fact of 
his not choosing te go into the witness- 
box and submit to cross-examination. 


Sm R. FINLAY: 
great length a 


We have had 
very interesting dis- 
cussion. What is the result of that 
discussion! I think we may very fairly 
enact that the absence of the prisoner 
from the witness-box shall not be made 
the subject of adverse comment by the 
prosecution, but when you come to the 
court I confess I do not feel prepared 
to accept these words, “or by the court.” 
You have, for instance, a case brought 
before a very eminent judge, who is abso- 
lutely impartial between the prosecution 
and the prisoner. He sees that the case 
set up by defendant’s counsel may most 
grievously reflect upon the character of 
other people. He sees that one element 
in determining whether the story is true 
or false is that the man who of all 
others can give evidence of whether it 
is true is the prisoner. Is a man in 
the position of the judge to be debarred 
from voicing the feeling anyone must 
have in reference to the case! I would 
remind the Committee that there are a 
great many cases of this kind where the 
prosecutor is just as much on his trial 
as the prisoner. It is very often the 
case where, if the defence succeeds and 
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the man is acquitted, it means the ruin 
of the prosecutor for life. I do ask you 
to consider, in dealing with the interests 
of the prisoner, whether you may not be 
running to the opposite extreme. Is it 
not right to leave in the hands of such an 
impartial person as the judge the right of 
making such comment as he thinks fit? 
If we could accept a proviso that the 
circumstances alluded to shall not be 
made the subject of adverse comment by 
the counsel for the prosecution, that 
would be a sort of indication that it is 
only in special circumstances that such 
comment is to be made. There are cases 
where the result might be, not a hard: 
ship to the prisoner, but a hardship and 
a& grievous wrong and injustice to a 
perfectly innocent man, out of misplaced 
sympathy with the prisoner. 


Mr. CARSON: This 
portant Amendment. 
consideration to which I 
attention. If you enact that the 
prosecuting counsel should not com- 
ment adversely on the fact of the prisoner 
not being called there will be a predica- 
ment. The question of his not being 
called will not arise during the trial at 
all, and the persons who are defending 
the prisoner will be in this predicament, 
that they will not know until the case 
is closed and the judge comes to sum 
up whether the absence of the man from 
the witness-box is going to be made a 
matter of comment. It is possible that 
he would have some answer to give; he 
might have criticism in regard to the 
matter. There are very few cases in 
which it would be necessary or proper 
for a judge to comment adversely on the 
fact that the prisoner did not avail him- 
self of the opportunity of going into the 
box. I do not in the slightest degree 
desire to say one word against the court 
or the administration of justice by either 
judges or magistrates, but I do think 
anybody defending a prisoner would feel 
that he had been badly treated if the 
whole case had not been mentioned and 
the judge took it upon himself to make 
an adverse comment on the prisoner 
which neither the prisoner nor his counsel 
had an opportunity of replying to. 


is a 


very im- 
There 


is one 
would call 


Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir R. 
Wesster, Isle of Wight): If this Bill 


were passed, a counsel who should 
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elect not to call his client would, of 
course, make some explanatory reference 
to the circumstance in his address to the 
jury. He would then be in a position to 
comment or give reasons for the absence 
of his client from the witness-box. It 
is really not possible for a learned judge 
at the close of a case to spring upon 
the court any observation unless he has 
been invited by the defending counsel 
himself. But there are exceptional cases 
in which justice demands that, something 
having been said by the defending coun- 
sel, the judge should allow comment in a 
judicial manner. That seems to be 
entirely in accordance with what is neces- 
sary ; I do not see any danger. I point 
out that the fact that there is on the 
Statute Book a direction that it is no 
part of the duty of a prosecuting counsel 
or solicitor to make adverse comments 
amounts to a statutory declaration that 
that is the normal condition in England, 
and that it is only in exceptional cases 
that it would be permissible. I beg 
with great deference, in the presence of 
my right honourable Friend, to say that 
I am satisfied that there would be no 
risk of danger to the prisoner. 
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Mr. 8S. EVANS : I should like 
to say a word or two on_ this 
point, although I do not desire to prolong 
the discussion to any great length. I 
think it is desirable that until we reach 
the Report stage we should keep an 
open mind upon the subject, especially 
after what has been said by the Attor- 
ney General. Undoubtedly there is much 
in what has been pointed out, that when 
vou put a declaration of this kind in an 
Act of Parliament it will be an indication 
to everybody that they should not, except 
under the most strenuous circumstances, 
take cognisance of what has been done 
in this respect. I ask that there shall 
be kept an open door until the Report, for 
this reason. It is not intended that this 
should be an enactment against the 
prisoner in any way, but rather that it 
should be a Bill entirely in favour of the 
prisoner, and this obviously is not in 
favour of the prisoner at all, but must 
subject him to adverse comment at some 
stage of the trial. Having said so much, 
I must thank the Government for the 
small mercy they have suggested, and 
recommend my honourable Friend to 
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make certain verbal alterations in the 
phraseology of his Amendment. 


*Mr. LLOYD MORGAN: I will ask 
leave to withdraw my Amendment after 
what has been said by the Solicitor Gene- 
ral, and because I think the Government 
have fairly met the object I had in view. 


Amendment withdrawn. 


Amendment proposed— 


“The failure of any person charged with an 
offence, or of the wife or husband, as the case 
may be, to give evidence, shall not be subject 
to any adverse comment by the prosecution.” 
—(Sir R. Webster.) 


Sir R. WEBSTER: I think it is better 
to say “by the prosecution” than “by 
the prosecuting counsel, or solicitor, or 
by the court.” 


Amendment agreed to. 
Amendment proposed— 


“Tn line 14, sub-section (b), after ‘the wife or 
husband of the person charged shall not, save 
as in this Act mentioned, be called as a wit- 
ness, in pursuance of this Act without,’ to 
insert ‘ without his or her consent,’ before ‘ the 
consent of the person so charged.””—(Mr. 
Lloyd Morgan.) 


*Mr. LLOYD MORGAN: My object 
in moving this Amendment is tv 
prevent a wife cr husband being made 


a compellable witness against one 
another. It seems to me that the 


Government cannot intend to insist upon 
the wife or husband being called against 
their own consent in order to convict 
one another; but as the Bill stands I 
think that might be done, and therefore 
I move my Amendment. 


Sir R. WEBSTER: Perhaps I may 
make an explanation. I think, in 
view of the Amendment I have sug- 
gested, that this case cannot possibly 
arise, and I have provided specifically in 
the sub-section that the wife shall not be 
a compellable witness against her hus- 
band. I am entirely with the honourable 
Member, but I do not think this Amend- 
ment is necessary. 


*Mr. LLOYD MORGAN: I am afraid it 
would give rise to some ambiguity if the 
law remains as it is at present without 
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this Amendment, and it seems to me to 
be very objectionable to provide in crimi- 
nal practice that in one set of cases the 
wife shall be compelled to give evidence 
without her consent, and that in another 
she shall not be. Whatever the law may 
be, I think it ought to be made uniform. 


Mr. GIBSON BOWLES: I. under- 
stand that there is a disposition on 
the part of the Government to con- 
sider this Amendment before the Report, 
but I would make one suggestion 
to the Attorney General. He seems to 
think that a man should be allowed io 
call a wife as a witness in his own de 
fence, although she is an unwilling wit- 
ness. The prisoner might drag her into 
the witness-box in order to give evidence 
in his favour, but I think such a case is 
not likely to arise, because, as a rule, 
unwilling witnesses are not called into 
the box to give evidence on behalf of a 
prisoner. As the Government are willing 
to consider the point, I think we may 
be satisfied. 


*Mr. LLOYD MORGAN: Since there 
seems to be some doubt upon this point, 
and as the Government are prepared to 
consider it between this stage and the 
Report, I beg leave to withdraw my 
Amendment. 
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Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Amendment proposed— 


“Page 1, line 14, to leave out, ‘ without his 
consent,’ and insert ‘except upon the applica- 
tion.” "—(Mr. Nussey.) 


Amendment agreed to. 


Amendment proposed— 


“Page 1, line 14, after ‘person so charged,’ 
to insert the following new paragraph: * No 
person charged with an offence, and called as a 
witness in pursuance of this Act, shall be 
cross-examined by the prosecutor or counsel or 
solicitor for the prosecution.””—(Mr. Gallo- 
way.) 


Mr. GALLOWAY (Manchester, S.W.) : 
Sir, I think this is an Amendment of 
ecnsiderable importance, and it is one 


which I hope the Government will see 


their way to accept. It is admitted that 
the object of the Bill is to assist the 
Mr. Lloyd Morgan. 
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acquittal of innocent prisoners. Now, I 
submit, Sir, that it is necessary that 
innocent prisoners should not be sub- 
jected to prejudice by cross-examination 
on the part of counsel. I venture to 
think that there is grave danger that an 
innocent prisoner, either through fear or 
from being unaccustomed to being in 
that position, may, with all desire to 
tell the truth, so tell it as to prejudice 
the judge or the jury against him in the 
answers which he gives to the questions 
which may be put to him. We have 
had, if not many, yet some instances in 
which appeals have been made to the 
clemency of the Crown, and successfully 
made to the Crown, on the ground that 
the judge by his summing up prejudiced 
the jury against the prisoner. Now, 1 
submit that if a person so exalted in his 
position as a judge may take a pre- 
judiced view against a prisoner, it surely 
is not unreasonable to assume that very 
likely that may happen in the case of a 
prosecuting counsel. I think that, in fair- 
ness and justice, we ought to afford the 
innocent prisoner this protection. 
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Sm R. WEBSTER: I do not think it 
is possible for us to accept this 
Amendment, for the real ground of this 
Bill, which I have always advocated, is 
that the innocent prisoner wants an 
opportunity of going into the box, and 
saying, “I am here; this is my story, 
cross-examine me upon it.” This amend- 
ment would absolutely do away in many 
cases with the beneficial effect of the 
Measure, and therefore we must vote 
against it. 


Lorp C. BERESFORD (York): I wish 
to support the Amendment of the Mem- 
ber for Manchester, and to give my 
reasons for doing so. I have sat upon 
a great number of courts-martial. I sup- 
pose many legal gentlemen in this House 
would be greatly puzzled with the pro- 
cedure of these courts, but regard should 
be had to them in this case, because if 
this Bill becomes law it will no doubt 
eventually be extended in its operation 
to the Army and Navy. I am certain, 
from my experience, that under these 
conditions the clever scoundrel would 
often have a chance of getting off, whereas 
an innocent man would very often, out 
of his own mouth, convict himself. I 
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have been perfectly amazed at times, 
when witnesses have been put on their 
oaths, at the contradictory evidence they 
have given,and the extraordinary methods 
they have adopted to show what they 
thought was in favour of the prisoner, 
and I am perfectly certain when this Bill 
becomes law that will be increased. I 
have seen a man who has been proved to 
be innocent afterwards placed before a 
court-martial, and, as far as his appear- 
ance went, you would think he was guilty, 
such has been his nervous state; very 
often, indeed, a prisoner has been reduced 
to astate of prostration on account of the 
position in which he is placed. Well, I 
myself have been a prisoner. [Laughter.] 
There is nothing extraordinary about 
that—[more laughter|—I mean my crime 
was not very extraordinary. I ran over 
a bar, and my ship touched bottom, and 
I was very properly tried by court-martial. 
Well, I was very glad to be allowed to 
make my statement in writing. IfI had 
been cross-examined, being a very nervous 


person, I am perfectly certain that, 
though innocent, under very clever 
legal cross-examination, my answers 


would not have run parallel at all. With 
regard to the question of cross-examina- 
tion, there is no doubt that if the law 
allows an innocent man to give his 
evidence, he will undoubtedly in many 
cases commit himself, and, although you 
cross-examine him, I believe it will have 
a very bad effect upon the object which 
the Government have in view, which is 
to give an innocent man the chance of 
clearing himself. I give my experience 
for what it is worth; but, after all, it is 
a very serious thing to thousands of men 
in the Service to which I have the honour 
to belong; and I am quite sure that this 
law will act in a contrary way to what 
the Government think, so far as the Army 
and Navy are concerned. If the honour- 
able Member goes to a Division, I shall 
certainly support him. y 


Mr. ABEL THOMAS: I do not think 
the noble Lord who has just spoken 
can have had much experience of 
ordinary courts of justice. I am 
quite certain that the result of allow- 
ing a prisoner to go into the witness- 
box and make a statement upon oath, 
without any kind of examination to test 
the truth of it, would be absolutely worth- 
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less, and there is no juryman who is worth 
his salt in this country who would listen 
to it or pay any attention to it. The 
whole object of putting a prisoner into 
the witness-box is to try and find out 
if he is guilty or not; and really, when 
the noble Lord talks about fear of cross- 
examination, I can only say I have been 
present in a court of justice when there 
has been a good deal of cross-examina- 
tion, and I am quite certain that there is. 
no person who is better able to judge 
of whether a man is telling the truth than” 
the jury who are listening to him. They 
do not mind if he has made one state- 
ment a little inconsistent with the other. 
If they did they would never come to @ 
decision in any case. It would simply 
mean that our courts of justice would dis- 
believe both parties. When you cross- 
examine a man he sometimes says some- 
thing contradictory ; but, on the whole, 
you elicit the truth. If you do not give 
the right of cross-examination you will 
never get the whole story. Under these 
circumstances, I sincerely trust the 
Government will not accept this Amend- 
ment. It seems to me to be the worst 
Amendment that can possibly be inserted 
in favour of an innocent prisoner. I 
quite agree with my learned friends near 
me, who defend prisoners more frequently 
than I do, as to the awkward position in 
which they would be placed by defend- 
ing a man who is not innocent. But I 
undertake to say that if they continually 
defend innocent prisoners they will be 
sincerely glad of the opportunity of cross- 
examining them. 


Mr. DILLON: I have had some 
experience of criminal proceedings, and 
I could not help being struck most 
forcibly in the course of the Debate with 
the truth of the old saying, “A fellow 
feeling makes one wondrous kind.” I 
think it is a great pity the Committee 
have had so much testimony from prose- 
cuting counsel and so little from honour- 
able Members who have been prisoners. 
I have been a prisoner myself, and in 
that capacity I felt extremely interested 
in the speech of the noble Lord who once 
found himself in that position. Speaking 
from the point of view of the man who is 
being tried, I was struck with the fact 
that the Attorney General ridiculed the 
Amendment as if it were a perfectly 
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absurd one, submitting that if the prose- 
cuting counsel had no right of cross- 
examination the only alternative would 
be that the sworn statement of the 
prisoner would remain without any power 
of testing the truth of it in any way what- 
ever. Sir, that is not the case at all, be- 
cause, if the prosecuting counsel has no 
power to cross-examine, the prisoner may 
be properly questioned on his statement 
by the judge. I protest against the notion 
that you are giving a privilege to an inno- 
cent man by conferring on him what has 
been described as the right of submitting 
himself to cross-examination. I entirely 
agree with the noble Lord the Member 
for York, who said that there are a 
very large number of persons who some- 
times, by their demeanour and by their 
answers in cross-examination, convey to 
the jury the impression that they are 
guilty, when in reality this is entirely 
due to the fact that they are confused and 
their nervous system is upset. 
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Tue FIRST LORD or tHe TREASURY 
(Mr. A. J. Batrovr, Manchester, E.): 
The honourable Member who has just 
spoken seems to think that this ques- 
tion can be best decided by the experi- 
ence of those who have found themselves 
in the painful position of being prisoners 
at the bar, and my noble Friend the 
Member for York took rather the same 
line of argument when he tried to per- 
suade a sceptical House that there had 
been one occasion in his career in which 
he was overcome with diffidence and shy- 
ness, and had felt himself unable to do 
justice to the excellency of his own case. 
I would point out that, after all, we have 
some experience of the working of the 
system. I think it has been adopted 
universally in every English-speaking 
country in the world except the United 
Kingdom. I have been informed by a 
very eminent authority that precisely the 
same doubts and difficulties which beset 
the legal profession in this country on 
the suggestion of this change were felt in 
the United States, but the result of the 
experiment, which has been extended 
gradually from State to State, is 
that all fears have proved illusory, 
that the legal profession, divided 
as they were before the change, 
have now become unanimous in favour 
of it, and that no section of the com- 


Mr. Dillon. 
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munity, not even the prisoners at the 
bar, desire to see any alteration made in 
the system. Under these circumstances, 
I do really think my noble Friend’s fears 
are somewhat chimerical. I believe the 
experiment will have the same result in 
this country as it has had in other Eng- 
lish-speaking countries; but if there 
should be some unascertained difference 
between the system in this country and 
those countries which have the same 
privilege and speak the same language— 
if, I say, there should be some unascer- 
tained difference between us, then there 
will be no reason for extending the experi- 
ment to the naval and military courts. 
I therefore hope the Committee will not 
adopt the Amendment, which goes to 
the root of the Measure, and which, if 
adopted, will make it hardly worth while 
for the Committee to continue their 
labours on the Bill. 


Mr. BUTCHER (York): Sir, in 
regard to what my noble Friend and col!- 
leagues have said on this side of the 
House I will only say this: the proposed 
Amendment will go to the root of the 
Bill. I must say that I was not particu- 
larly in love with the Bill itself; but, :f 
we are going to pass it at all, let us 
pass it in the form in which it has heen 
submitted. Inthe speech of my honour- 
able Friend who supported the Amend- 
ment he seemed to advance good reason: 
against the Second Reading of the Bill. 
My honourable and noble Friend drew 4 
most touching picture of what would have 
happened to himself if he had been sub- 
jected to cross-examination ; but, from 
my knowledge of him, I will do him this 
justice and say that I do not think any 
cross-examination would be likely to do 
him much damage ; and I think the same 
case would apply to many other persons. 
The real reason why I oppose this Amend- 
ment is this; I will give one illustration 
and one illustration only. A man who is 
charged with a crime, when called to give 
evidence, may seek to prove an alibi, and 
if this Amendment were accepted not 
one question could be put to him. 


Mr. DILLON: Except by the judge. 


Mr. M. HEALY (Cork, City): I 
think, Sir, if I were to criticise 
the speech of the First Lord of 
the Treasury, I would say that 
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he might have told us exactly his views 
on the Second Reading; because I do 
not understand that the First Lord of 
the Treasury addressed himself to the 
particular Amendment before us. The 
First Lord appeared to base his opposi- 
tion to the Amendment on the geneval 
principle adopted by the United States. 
Now, Sir, I would warn the Committee 
against accepting statements as to what 
has been the experience in the United 
States. The First Lord tells us that 
somebody has told him that the people 
in the United States were delighted with 
the existence of the law and the state 
of the law that prevailed before prisoners 
were permitted to be examined. But we 
have no proof of that. We have no provi 
that the First Lord had any particular 
knowledge or proof of that statement. 
And may I point out, Sir, that when 
the Bill was discussed on the First Read- 
ing many Members were told of the ex- 
perience obtained in the Colonies; ané 
we were told that in Victoria, New South 
Wales, and elsewhere, portions of this 
Bill had passed into law, and everybody 
was delighted with it—judges, lawyers, 
the people, and everybody. Why, Sir, 
we had information yesterday that the 
very Chief Justice of one of these Colonies 
had declared that practically everybody 
in the Colonies was dissatisfied with the 
working of the Bill, and desired the ola 
order of things to be reverted to. If the 
First Lord had said, “ We propose that 
this Bill should be sent to a Select Com- 
mittee,” we would have had an oppor- 
tunity of inquiring into it; the Select 
Committee would have been able to tell 
us all about it, and we should have known 
how the law works in other countries. 
At present we have no definite informa- 
tion of that sort. We have statements 
made in an entirely opposite direction, 
and statements made by an honourable 
Member, who says that he has the autho- 
rity for his statements of some of the 
highest jurists in the country. As the 
Government has precluded us from the 
opportunity of procuring the best infor- 
mation obtainable on the subject, I say 
that the experience of foreign countries 
as founded on the information of some 
unauthorised person is of no value what- 
ever. Now Mr. Lowther, as we get on 
in this Debate, we get to know more and 
more what the true interests at stake 
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Bill was to confer a great benefit on 
prisoners. The Attorney General tells 
us one thing. This Bill, Sir, is intended 
for the protection of the innocent. It is 
to enable an innocent person to tell his 
own story. That is the ground on which 
the learned Attorney General and the 
Solicitor General have over and over 
again recommended it to this Committee. 
They have put that to the Committee as 
the reason for the Bill, and not with any 
desire to secure more convictions. Well, 
Mr. Lowther, let us take these learned 
gentlemen at their word. It is true, no 
doubt, that their statements are bond 
fide, and they say it is proposed by this 
Bill to give to the prisoner the privilege 
of telling his own story. Oh, but, they 
say, the whole value of the Bill will be 
taken away if the prisoner is not cross- 
examined. That is the object of the 
Bill—that a prisoner should be cross 
examined. Yes, Mr. Lowther, I accept 
that statement—that that is the whole 
object of the Bill. It is to enable a 
prisoner to be cross-examined, and not 
merely to enable him to tell his own 
story. The one purpose, we are told, is 
to enable a prisoner to be put into the 
box to. be cross-examined by the 
Crown counsel. Then we are told that 
when this Bill passes it will be condi- 
tional with the prisoner whether he is 
cross-exarrined or not. We have it on 
authority that the object of the Bill is to 
enable a prisoner to be cross-examined ; 
and on that ground we are asked to sup- 
port tt. To put it shortly: first they told 
us the object of it was to enable the 
prisoner to tell his own story ; now they 
tell us it is to enable the prisoner to be 
cross-examined. I ask, Sir, which is the 
precise ground on which the Government 
are going! They cannot have both these 
conditions. If it is a Bill intended for 
the advantage of the prisoner, it is idle 
to say that that advantage is availed of 
when it enables him to be cross-examined. 
I think, Sir, the purpose of the Govern- 
ment—if what they really desire is that 
the prisoner should be examined in his 
own defence—will be amply served by 
this Amendment. 


*Sir C. HALL: ‘It is to be observed, 
Sir, in the course of this discussion, that 
justice is not only to be done to the 





are. We began by being told that this 








prisoner, but also to the other parties in 
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the case. Now, I firmly believe that the 
power of cross-examination, limited by 
proper safeguards, is necessary in any 
ease in which a prisoner gives evidence. 
Let me point out to this Committee how 
& gross injustice might be done to num- 
berless respectable people who have only 
come into court to do their duty to the 
State. Take the case of the cross-exa- 
mination of a respectable woman by a 
man, a prisoner, who is guilty. Now, 
what can he do if this Amendment is 
passed? He can cross-examine that 
respectable woman as having been guilty 
of the grossest misconduct. He can 
cross-examine her as to having consented 
to what has been done, and then he can 
go into the witness-box and tell the oppo- 
site story, without being cross-examined. 
What is the result? If he is acquitted, the 
woman’s reputation is blasted for life. 
I say it would be a monstrous injustice to 
put such a privilege into the hands of such 
aman; and he might do the same to 
every witness who is called. He might 
say there was a conspiracy against him, 
and then go into the witness-box and tell 
his story in support of that plea. I 
cannot believe, Sir, that this Committee 
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will willingly concede such a privilege as 
that ; and I shall certainly vote against 
the Amendment. 


Mr. 8S. EVANS: The _ honourable 
Gentleman who occupies the position of 
Recorder of London has taken an objec- 
tion to the Amendment with an inapt 
illustration that it gives a man the right to 
go into the witness-box to cross-examine. 
I understand the Attorney General to 
say that a man may go into the witness- 
box if 


*Srr C. HALL said the honourable 
Member had overlooked the fact that 
the proposed Amendment applied to all 
eases. 


_ Mr. S. EVANS: I think there is 
very great doubt as to that. I do not 
think it repeals the Criminal Law 
Amendment Act at all. But whet I 
want to see is whether something cannot 
be done to protect the prisoners. I only 
desire that, in modifying this Amend- 
ment, protection shall be given to a 
prisoner so far as protection is right 
There is no doubt it is no use arguing 
in favour of a prisoner being treated pre- 
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cisely as any other witness would be 
treated. It is very difficult to argue in 
such a case. But the position we find 
ourselves in is that the law of this coun- 
try has for centuries past hedged in a 
prisoner in a way in which he is not un- 
protected. And you are now about to 
bring in a proposal—an Amendment—of 
a far-reaching character. It is well 
known that any person who is called as 
a witness in any proceeding may refuse 
to answer a question which is put to him 
if it is apt to incriminate him. But this 
Bill, if passed in its present form, will 
entitle a prisoner who is charged to ask 
a witness a question even if it tends to 
incriminate him in regard to this par- 
ticular evidence. May I ask whether the 
learned Attorney General would not meet 
us in this respect? By all means cross- 
examine a prisoner on all points (if he 
tenders himself as a witness) material to 
the issue, but a provision should be in- 
serted in the Bill to prevent cross-exa- 
mination of a prisoner merely to, his 
credit. If they are matters material to 
the issue cross-examine him, but if they 
are outside the issue entirely, and merely 
go to his credit, then there is very strong 
reason, I say, for providing against that. 
I will not detain the Committee any 
further by urging a stronger reason than 
that a man should not be cross-examined 
merely as to credit. If the Government 
could see its way to give us any under- 
taking on the subject, I daresay it 
would meet the exigencies of the case. 
The question of limiting cross-examina- 
tion does not arise in this connection, 
though it may arise on sub-section 3. I 
do not want to enter into the matter, 


but he will find when we come to that 


part of the case we have inserted cer- 
tain protecting clauses. It is not a ques- 
tion of limiting cross-examination of a 
particular description, but of limiting it 
altogether. 


Mr. S. EVANS: Sir, may I correct a 
statement I made! The honourable and 
learned Gentleman opposite said this Bill 
did not affect the Criminal Law Amend- 
ment Act. I said it did: He is right, and 
I am wrong. 


Sir JOSEPH LEESE (Lancs, Accring- 
ton): It appears to me that one of the 
results would be that if no _ cross 
examination is allowed to the prose- 
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cution, the prosecution of the prisoner | 
would devolve upon the judge, and | 
that is a function which I think the 
judges would be very unwilling to accept. 
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limit the cross-examination, as I say, you 
absolutely destroy it and had better have 
none at all. I admit I am not prepared 
to deny that this would undoubtedly 


' strike at the root of the Bill, but still 


Mr. GIBSON BOWLES: Sir, I think | 
this Amendment has been invited by the 
action of the Government on this Bill. 
The Government has felt that cross- 
examination is not to be allowed except 
under certain very strict limitations, and 
I think one of the most extraordinary 
things in this Bill is the attempt that 
has been made to limit cross-examina- 
tion, or the way in which a prisoner is 
to be examined. This is a question un- 
doubtedly. My belief is that you cannot 
limit cross-examination. If you are to 
have cross-examination it must be full. 
Sir, the Solicitor General has taunted 


us with a virtue. He has talked 
repeatedly of the zeal which we 
entertain for the prisoner. We do 


entertain zeal for the prisoner, and this 
point, of whether he is to be cross- 
examined or not, is the crux of the whole 
question. Without the cross-examina- 
tion you may have a Bill and welcome, 
and extend it to Ireland. There are two 
points—the question as to whether it is 
to be extended to the whole of the coun- 
try, which would show its honesty, or 
not, which shows it is dishonest ; and the 





other is cross-examination. I object to 
exceptional provisions. If you are to 


I say that for the reason furnished by 


| the Bill itself there is a strong case for 
the Amendment. 


Sir, we have to thank 
the Government for accepting a good 
many Amendments from thie Committee, 
and I think we have cause to be thank- 
ful also for the moderation introduced 
into this discussion by the First Lord 
of the Treasury. I think he has exercised 
a most helpful influence on the hard 
hearts of the Solicitor General and the 
Attorney General. I am sorry he does 
not see his way to essist us in this 
Amendment, which, I am bound to say, 
does strike a good deal at the root of the 
sill. Nevertheless, such is my horror and 
terror of this entirely new experiment, oi 
this extraordinary, unparalleled, and 
hazardous alteration in the law—made 
after a thousand years of the contrary 
practice—the Attorney General knows it 
as well as I do, and if he does not know 
it, I will quete him Statutes—that I feel 
bound to vote for the Amendment. 


Question put— 


“That those words be there inserted.” 


The Committee divided:—Ayes 53; 
Noes 287.—(Division List No. 178.) 


AYES. 


Abraham, William (Rhondda) 
Allan, William (Gateshead) 
Allison, Robert Andrew 
Ambrose, R. (Mayo, W.) 
Atherley-Jones, L. 

Bayley, T. (Derbyshire) 
Beresford, Lord Charles 
Bolton, Thomas Dolling 
Bowles, T. G. (King’s Lynn) 
Broadhurst, Henry 

Caldwell, James 

Cameron, Sir C. (Glasgow) 
Colville, John 

Curran, Thomas (Sligo, S.) 
Daly, James 

Dalziel, James Henry 

Dillon, John 

Donelan, Captain A, 
Doogan, P. C. 





Duncombe, Hon. Hubert V. | 
Evans, 8. T. (Glamorgan) 
Goddard, Daniel Ford 
Harwood, George 

| Healy, Maurice (Cork) 
Hogan, James Francis 
Jacoby, James Alfred 
Lewis, John Herbert 
Lough, Thomas 
Luttrell, Hugh Fownes 
Macaleese, Daniel 
MacNeill, J. Gordon Swift 
Maddison, Fred. 
Molloy, Bernard Charles 
Owen, Thomas 
Pease, A. E. (Cleveland) 
Pickersgill, Edward Hare 
Priestley, Briggs (Yorks) 
Richardson, J. 


Shaw, Charles E. (Stafford) 
Sidebotham, J. W. (Cheshire) 
Smith, Samuel (Flint) 
Strachey, Edward 

Sullivan, Donal (Westmeath) 
Thomas, David A. (Merthyr) 
Tully, Jasper 

Walton, Joseph (Barnsley) 
Warner, Thomas C. T. 
Wedderburn, Sir William 
Whittaker, Thomas Palmer 
Williams, John C. (Notts) 
Wilson, John (Govan) 
Woods, Samuel 

Yoxall, James Henry 


AyEs— 
and Mr. 


TELLERS FOR THE 
Mr. Galloway 
Lloyd Morgan. 
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Acland-Hood, Capt.SirAlex.F. 
Aird, John 

Allhusen, Augustus H. E. 
Allsopp, Hon. George 

Arrol, Sir William 

Ashton, Thomas Gair 
Atkinson, Rt. Hon. John 
Bagot, Capt. J. FitzRoy 
Bailey, James (Walworth) 
Baird, John George A. 
Baldwin, Alfred 

Balfour, Rt.Hon. A.J. (Manc’r) 
Banbury, Frederick George 
Barlow, John Emmott 
Barry, RtHnAHSmith-(Hunts) 
Barton, Dunbar Plunket 
Bathurst, Hon. A. Benjamin 
Beach, Rt. Hn. SirM. H. (Brist’l) 
Beach, W. W. B. (Hants) 
Bhownaggree, Sir M. M. 
Billson, Alfred 

Blundell, Colonel Henry 
Bolitho, Thomas Bedford 
Boscawen, Arthur Griffith- 
Boulnois, Edmund 

Brassey, Albert 

Brigg, John 

Brodrick, Rt. Hon. St. John 
Brookfield, A. Montagu 
Brunner, Sir John Tomlinson | 
Buchanan, Thomas Ryburn 
Bullard, Sir Harry 

Burns, John 

Burt, Thomas 

Butcher, John George 
Campbell-Bannerman, Sir H. 
Causton, Richard Knight 
Cavendish, R. F. (N. Lancs) 
Cawley, Frederick 

Cayzer, Sir Charles W. 
Cecil, E. (Hertford, E.) 
Cecil, Lord H. (Greenwich) 
Chaloner, Capt. R. G. W. 
Chamberlain, Rt.Hn.J. (Birm.) _ 
Chamberlain, J. A. (Worc’r) 
Chaplin, Rt. Hon. Henry 
Charrington, Spencer 

Clare, Octavius Leigh 
Cochrane, Hon. T. H. A. E. 
Coddington, Sir William 
Coghill, Douglas Harry 
Cohen, Benjamin Louis 
Collings, Rt. Hon. Jesse 
Colomb, Sir John C. Ready 
Colston, C. E. H. Athole 
Compton, Lord Alwyne 
Corbett, A. C. (Glasgow) 
Cornwallis, F. Stanley W. 
Cox, Robert 

Cozens-Hardy, Herbert H. 
Cranborne, Viscount 

Cripps, Charles Alfred 
Crombie, John William 

Cross, H. Shepherd (Bolton) 
Cruddas, William Donaldson 
Cubitt, Hon. Henry 








| Graham, Henry Robert 





Curzon, RtHnG.N.(Lane,S.W.) 
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Curzon, Viscount (Bucks) 
Dalrymple, Sir Charles 
Denny, Colonel 
Dickson-Poynder, Sir J. P. 
Digby, J. K. D. Wingfield- 
Dixon-Hartland, Sir F. Dixon | 
Donkin, Richard Sim 
Doughty, George 

Douglas, Rt. Hon. A. Akers- 
Duckworth, James 

Dyke, Rt. Hon. Sir W. Hart 
Ellis, John E. (Notts) 
Fellowes, Hon. A. Edward 
Ferguson, R. C. M. (Leith) 
Fergusson, RtHn. SirJ.(Manc..) 
Field, Admiral (Eastbourne) 
Finch, George H. 

Finlay, Sir R. Bannatyne 
Fisher, William Hayes 
FitzWygram, Gen. Sir F. 
Fletcher, Sir Henry 

Flower, Ernest 

Folkestone, Viscount 
Forwood, Rt. Hon. Sir A. B. | 
Fowler, Rt. Hon. Sir Henry 
Fry, Lewis 

Garfit, William 

Gedge, Sydney 

Gibbons, J. Lloyd 

Gibbs, Hon. V. (St. Albans) | 
Godson, Sir Augustus F. 
Gold, Charles 

Goldsworthy, Major-General 
Gordon, Hon. John E. 

Gorst, Rt. Hon. Sir J. E. 
Goschen, RtHn.G.J.(St.G'rg’s) 
Goschen, George J. (Sussex) 
Goulding, Edward Alfred 
Gourley, Sir E. Temperley 


Greene, H. D. (Shrewsbury) 
Gretton, John 

Greville, Captain 

Gull, Sir Cameron 

Gunter, Colonel 


| Haldane, Richard Burdon 


Hall, Sir Charles 
Halsey, Thomas Frederick 
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Hamilton, Rt. Hon. Lord G. | 


Hamond, Sir C. (Newcastle) 
Hanbury, Rt. Hon. R. W. 
Hare, Thomas Leigh 
Hayne, Rt. Hon. C. Seale- 
Heath, James 


| Heaton, John Henniker 


Hedderwick, Thomas C H. 
Helder, Augustus 

Hill, Rt. Hn. Lord A. (Down) 
Hill, Sir kdward 8. (Bristol) 
Hoare, Samuel (Norwich) 
Hobhouse, Henry 

Holburn, J. G. 

Holden, Sir Angus 

Holland, Hon. Lionel R. 
Horniman, Frederick John 
Howard, Joseph 

Howell, William Tudor 
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| Hozier, Hon. James Henry C, 
| Hubbard, Hon. Evelyn 


Hudson, George Bickersteth 


| Humphreys-Owen, A. C. 
| Hutchinson, Capt. G.W. Grice- 


Hutton, Alfred E. (Morley) 
Jebb, Richard Claverhouse 


| Johnson-Ferguson, J E. 
= ’ 


Johnston, William (Belfast) 
Johnstone, J. H. (Sussex) 
Jolliffe, Hon. H. George 
Jones, W. (Carnarvonshire) 
Kay-Shuttleworth, RtHnSirU. 
Kenrick, William 

Kenyon, James 


| Kimber, Henry 


King, Sir Henry Seymour 
Kinloch, Sir J. G. Smyth 
Knowles, Lees 

Labouchere, Henry 

Lafone, Alfred 

Laurie, Lieut.-General 
Lawrence,SirEDurning-(Corn.) 
Lawrence, W. F. (Liverpool) 
Lawson, J. Grant (Yorks) 
Lawson, Sir W. (Cumberland) 
Lea, Sir T. (Londonderry) 
Lees, Sir E. (Birkenhead) 
Leese, Sir J. F. (Accrington) 
Legh, Hon. T. W. (Lancs) 
Leng, Sir John 

Leuty, Thomas Richmond 
Llewelyn, SirDillwyn-(Sw’ns’a) 
Lockwood, Lt.-Col. A. R. 
Loder, G. W. Erskine 
Logan, John William 

Long, Col. C. W. (Evesham) 
Long, Rt. Hon. W. (Liverp’l) 
Lorne, Marquess of 

Lowe, Francis William 
Loyd, Archie Kirkman 
Lubbock, Rt. Hon. Sir John 
Lucas-Shadwell, William 
Lyell, Sir Leonard 
Macartney, W. G. Ellison 
Maclure, Sir John William 
McArthur, W. (Cornwall) 
McEwan, William 

M‘Ghee, Richard 

McKillop, James 

McLeod, John 

Maple, Sir John Blundell 
Mellor, Colonel (Lancashire) 
Melville, Beresford Valentine 
Mendl, Sigismund Ferdinand 
Milbank, Sir P. C. J. 
Mildmay, Francis Bingham 
Milner, Sir Frederick George 
Milton, Viscount 

Monk, Charles James 
Montagu, Hon. J. S. (Hants) 
Montagu, SirS. (Whitechapel) 
Moon, Edward Robert Pacy 
Morgan, Hn. F. (Monm’thsh.} 
Morrell, George Herbert 
Morton, A. H. A. (Deptford) 
Mount, William George 
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Muntz, Philip A. 
Murray, Rt. Hn. A. G. (Bute) | Round, James 
Murray, C. J. (Coventry) 
Murray, Col. W. (Bath) 
Newdigate, Francis A. 
Nicol, Donald Ninian 
Norton, Capt. Cecil W. 
Nussey, Thonas Willans 
Palmer, Sir C. M. (Durham) | 
Parkes, Ebenezer 

Paulton, James Mellor 
Pease, Arthur (Darlington) 
Philipps, John Wynford 
Phillpotts, Captain Arthur 
Pierpoint, Robert 

Powell, Sir Francis Sharp 
Price, Robert John 

Priestley, Sir W. O. (Edin.) 
Pryce-Jones, Edward 

Purvis, Robert 

Pym, C. Guy 

Rankin, James 

Reid, Sir Robert T. 

Renshaw, Charles Bine 
Richards, Henry Charles 
Richardson, Sir T. (Hartlep’l) | 
Ridley, Rt. Hon. Sir M. W. 
Ritchie, Rt. Hon. C. T. 
Robertson, H. (Hackney) 
Roche, Hon. James (E. Kerry) 


Amendment proposed— 


“Page 1, line 14, after ‘charged’ insert, 
‘and before the person charged, or the wife 
or husband is called upon to make his election 
as to whether he will give evidence or not the 
court shall further inform such prisoner that 
should he elect to give evidence he will thereby 
render himself liable to be cross-examined.’” 
—(Mr. Lloyd Morgan.) 


*Mr. LLOYD MORGAN: It is 
quite possible that this 
if brought into the Bill, would not im- 
prove the prisoner’s position, but I should 
like to ascertain the opinion of the Com- 
mittee in reference to the question, and 
that is my object in putting down the 
Amendment. I should like to alter it 
slightly, however, by striking out the 
words, “or wife or husband,” so that it 
would read— 


“ And before the person charged is called upon 
to make his election as to whether he will give 
evidence or not, the Court shall further inform 
such prisoner that should he elect to give evi- 
dence he will thereby render himself liable to 
be cross-examined.” 
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Rothschild, Baron F. J. ds 


Russell, T. W. (Tyrone) 
Rutherford, John 

Samuel, H. S. (Limehouse) 
Schwann, Charles E. 
Seely, Charles Hilton 
Sharpe, William E. T. | 
Shaw-Stewart,M.H. (Renfrew) | 
Simeon, Sir Barrington 
Sinclair, Capt. J. (Forfarsh.) | Webster, Sir R. E. (I. of W.) 
Smith, J. P. (Lanarks) | Wentworth, B. C. Vernon- 
Soames, Arthur Wellesley 
Souttar, Robinson 

Stanley, Lord (Lancs) 
Stanley, E. J. (Somerset) 
Stanley, H. M. (Lambeth) 
Steadman, William Charles 
Stephens, Henry Charles 
Stevenson, Francis S. 
Stewart, Sir M. J. M’Taggart | 
Stock, James Henry 

Stone, Sir Benjamin 

Strauss, Arthur 

Strutt, Hon. Charles Hedley 
Sturt, Hon. Humphry N. 
Sutherland, Sir Thomas 
Talbot, Lord E. (Chichester) | 
Tennant, Harold John Sir William Walrond and 
Thomas, A. (Carmarthen, E.) 


Amendment, | 


Sir RR. WEBSTER: This is a 
branch of the subject to which I. 
have given a good deal of atten- 


tion. In the Bill of 1888, 


I pro- | 
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Thomas, A. (Glamorgan, E.) 
Thorburn, Walter 

Thornton, Percy M. 
Tomlinson, W. E. Murray 
Valentia, Viscount 

Wallace, Robert (Perth) 
Ward, Hon. R. A. (Crewe) 
Waring, Col. Thomas 
Wayman, Thomas 

Webster, R. G. (St. Pancras) 


Whiteley, H.(Ashton-under-L.) 
Williams, J. P. (Birm.) 
Willoughby de Eresby, Lord 
Wilson, John (Falkirk) 
Wodehouse, E. R. (Bath) 
Woodall, William 
Woodhouse, SirJT(Hudd’ rsf'ld) 
Wortley, Rt.Hon.C.B. Stuart- 
Wylie, Alexander 

Wyndham, George 
Wyndham-Quin, Maj. W. H. 
Wyvill, Marmaduke D’Arcy 
Young, Commander (Berks, E.) 
Young, Samuel (Cavan, E.) 


TELLERS FOR THE NoEs— 


Mr. Anstruther. 


Cominittee of the time came to the con- 
clusion that it would be better not to 
insert it. No prisoner would be allowed 
to go into the box without being warned 
of his position, and if there was an abso- 
lute necessity for this statement being 
made, I think it would tend to call atten- 
tion to the matter in a way that might 
be somewhat disadvantageous to the 
prisoner. However, Ihave no very strong 
feeling on the matter, and if the Com- 
mittee are of opinion that some sort of 
Amendment to this effect should be in- 
serted, I will undertake to consider it. 


Mr. CARSON: I hope the honour- 
able Member will not press this 


Amendment. I entirely agree with 
what the learned. Attorney Generai 


has said, that this Amendment would not 
operate in favour of the prisoner. If vou 
were to have a discussion with the 
prisoner, in presence of the jury, as to 
how far he could be cross-examined, I 
think it would entail many objections. 
I would remind the honourable Member 
that we now secured in the Bill that the 
prisoner is not to be examined except 
upon his own application. Under these 
circumstances I think it would be much 


posed a clause which was of the same} better to keep the matter out of the 


description, but on consideration, the 


VOL. LX. [Fourrn Serigs.] 
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view of the jury as far as possible. 
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Mr. ABEL THOMAS I hope| Mr. GIBSON BOWLES: Much more. 

my honourable and learned Friend| 4g . : 

will not press this Amendment, be- a es ee the clause 

cause, if prisoner was told by the Sy Temes eee se 


jury, “If you go into the box you will 
be cross-examined,” it would naturally 
frighten him; he ought to go further 
and tell him that no question would be 
asked about previous conviction. It 
seems to me that this Amendment would 
operate against the prisoner. 


Mr. GIBSON BOWLES: After listen- 
ing to my learned Friend, I confess that 
for once I have been converted. He has 
shown that this Amendment, if adopted, 
would be against the interests of the 
prisoner, and that he would not be bene- 
fited by it. I share the hope that the 
honourable and learned Member will not 
press it. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Amendment proposed— 


“Page 1, line 16, after ‘by,’ to insert 
‘or on behalf.’”—(Mr. Gibson Bowles.) 


Mr. GIBSON BOWLES: My Amend- 
ment is put down because I want to know 
the effect of clause (c) as it stands. The 
old doctrine was that the wife was not 
to be called against her husband, but here 
you have it that she is to be called. You 
would then have the right to ask her if 
her husband had not communicated to 
her that he was guilty. It seems to me 
that if a communication made to a 
husband by the wife, or vice versd, that 
he or she was guilty is to be accepted, 
so also should any communication on his 
or her behalf. You are introducing an 
entirely new principle into our criminal 
law in calling the wife as a witness 
against her husband. I formally move 
my Amendment. 


Sir R. FINLAY said it 
laid down that a wife is not guilty of 
larceny if with her husband, because she 
is supposed to be acting under his con- 
trol. His honourable Friend seemed to 
have overlooked that, and appeared to 
think that a husband was more under 
the control of his wife than a wife was 
under the control of her husband. 


was 





the Act of 1883 for amending the law 
of evidence, which provides that no 
husband shall disclose any communica 
tion made to him by his wife, and that 
no wife shall disclose any communication 
made to her by her husband during 


marriage. It was proposed to apply that 
rule under the present Bill. 

Mr. DILLON: I want to ask 
the Solicitor General one question 


with reference to the effect of this sub- 
section. Suppose a wife is called to give 
evidence to clear her husband, and 
suppose she gives as part of her evidence 
a conversation she has had with her 
husband. Can she be cross-examined 
with reference to that statement, or are 
we to understand that the effect of this 
sub-section is that she may tell only a 
part of the conversation, or all of it, as 
she wishes! Is it possible by cross 
examination to compel her te disclose 
any part she wishes to keep back? I 
confess my utter ignorance of the work- 
ing of the law, but it appears to me to 
be an important point. 


Sir R. FINLAY: Of course, a 
mere conversation would not usually 
be evidence, although sometimes it 
might form a part of evidence. The 
principle is that a wife cannot be com- 
pelled to disclose any such communica- 
tion. If she chooses she may, but if she 
gives half a sentence I am not prepared 
to say that she might not be asked if the 
remainder of the sentence was not so 
and so, but there would be no right on 
the part of the prosecution to ask a 
wife to disclose a communication made 
to her by her husband. 


Mr. DILLON: The Solicitor General’s 
reply is vague and uncertain. Are we to 
understand, supposing a wife or husband. 
as the case may be, gives as evidence 
some part of a conversation which either 
of them may have with the other, is the 
cross-examining counsel to be at liberty 
to put questions as to the whole of the 
conversation! I am not speaking now 
of broken sentences, but of conversations 
which may be vital. 


Sm R. 
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which the honourable Member refers has 
ever been decided, but if a wife gives 
evidence as to something said by her 
husband, counsel would be at liberty to 
test what she said, but he would not 
be at liberty to go into other communi- 
cations. 


Mr. GIBSON BOWLES: The right 
honourable Gentleman has not yet referred 
to the point of my Amendment, which isa 
limiting Amendment to this clause. 1 
propose that not only shall no questions 
be asked as to any communication by a 
husband or wife, but also that no ques- 
tion shall be asked of any third person 
regarding such communication. 


Sm R. FINLAY: I apologise to 
the honourable Member for not having 
noticed his point. The principle is 
that the confidential relations of husband 
and wife must be respected, but if a 
communication is made by the agency 
of a third party it is perfectly clear there 
is no particular confidence about it. 
Any message brought through the agency 
of a third party is not made in the con- 
fidence of marriage. My honourable 
Friend suggests the case of a solicitor’s 
communication, but that stands in a 
different category. 


Mr. GIBSON BOWLES : I do not think 
the answer of the right honourable Gentle- 
man is perfectly satisfactory. A message 
may be sent by a child, but the announce- 
ment that a solicitor’s communication is 
to be regarded as private affords me 
some consolation, and I will withdraw my 
Amendment. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Amendment proposed— 


“Clause 1, page 1, line 19, leave out sub- 
section (d)."—(Mr. Gibson Bowles.) 


Mr. GIBSON BOWLES: On behalf of 
the honourable Member for Manchester, I 
beg to move the Amendment standing 
in his name. This is a very important 
sub-section, which I now move to leave 
out. It means that a person charged 
shall not have the right to refuse to 
answer any question. It is one of the 
most ancient and inalienable rights 
of an Englishman to refuse to answer 
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any question that might prove his 
guilt. It is one of the most ancient 
principles of our law that a man 
should not be bound to incriminate him- 
self. But this clause proposes to abolish 
it by a provision that a prisoner shall be 
asked questions which tend to incrimi- 
nate him. It is putting into express 
terms about the largest revolution in law 
ever attempted in England since Magna 
Charta, if that were a revolution which is 
described by many as only a statement 
of the law of England. But the point I 
wish to raise is this—I will not labour it, 
as I am anxious to save the time of the 
Committee—are we without any charter 
to accept the principle that a man shall be 
bound to answer any question which may 
incriminate him? It is an entirely novel 
principle. When we have embarked on 
the limitation of the right of cross-exami- 
nation, which is now occasionally so hor- 
ribly abused, surely we ought not to open 
the limitation so much as this. We are 
proposing an extension of the right of 
cross-examining counsel to an extent no- 
body ever dreamed of before. Had it 
come from the Radical benches we should 
have howled against them, many of us 
would have protested energetically, and 
we should have gone to the country on it. 
I never expected to see a proposal made 
by a Conservative Government to deprive 
the prisoner of the right to refuse to 
answer questions which might not help 
him. The object of this Bill is to enable 
a prisoner to hang himself. That is not 
judicial nor proper, because if a man kills 
himself he commits suicide, and any at- 
tempt at suicide can be punished. This 
particular clause is unwarranted and 
unnecessary. Suppose a prisoner refuses 
to answer, why should such a refusal be 
set forth in so many terms? If the 
Solicitor General finds himself prosecut- 
ing a prisoner, and he asks, “Did you 
commit the murder?” or “Did you steal 
the pheasant?” and the prisoner replies, 
“T will not answer, on the ground that 
it might incriminate me.” Surely that 
would be enough for the Solicitor General. 
It is an unnecessary and revolting clause, 
quite contrary to the whole spirit of the 
law, and with the utmost confidence I 
move that it be omitted. 


Srr R. FINLAY: The _ honourable 
Member has stated that we take 
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the opportunity to ask a prisoner, 
“Did you commit this murder?” or, “ Did 
you steal this pin!” Now, let me remind 
the House that it has already decided 
the point that cross - examination 
may be administered to the accused in 
a case in which the prisoner has volun- 
teered to give evidence. Upon what 
point has he to give evidence? For he has 
given evidence that he is innocent of the 
charge; and my honourable Friend pro 
poses that while he should be cross-exa: 
mined no question should be put to him 
tending to show that he has committed 
the crime for which he is charged. My 
honourable Friend gravely proposes that 
the prisoner shall not be cross-examined 
upon material points. 


Mr. GIBSON BOWLES: Pardon me, 
Sir, but the learned Solicitor General 
has not shown his usual acumen in repre- 
senting my argument. I did not say 
that ; what I said was that he should not 
be asked direct questions for the purpose 
of incriminating himself on the charge. 


Sir R. FINLAY: But the man _ has 
volunteered to give evidence, and in 
cross-examination the question would 
be put to him with a view of showing 
that he did commit the crime. There 
could be no material cross-examination 
except on questions tending to show that 
the prisoner did commit the offence for 
which he is charged. Although this 
Amendment is technically in order, it is 
really a proposal which would undo what 
the House has already done, if it accepted 
the proposal of the honourable Member. 
The House has already decided that there 
is to be cross-examination directed to the 
only material points. 


Mr. GIBSON BOWLES: Not at all. 


Sir R. REID: There is no doubt, Sir, 
that when a man is to be cross-examined 
you cannot prevent counsel from cross- 
examining him upon the only material 
points which he has bound himself to 
prove. Therefore, it does seem to 
me that the view of the Solicitor 
General is perfectly right. The 
point with me is whether it is 
worth while to raise a storm or contro- 
versy in reference to this clause for a 
result which seems so entirely inade- 


Sir R. B. Finlay. 
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quate. The clause says that a person 
charged 
“shall not have the right to refuse to 


answer any question on the ground that it 
would tend to criminate him.” 


Well, my first point is: suppose a man 
does refuse to answer, suppose he is 
charged with stealing, and he refuses to 
answer the questions, his refusal shows 
that he has committed the offence which 
he has come into the box to deny. My 
second case is this: you have a man 
in the witness-box, and, whatever you say 
in the Act of Parliament, suppose he says, 
“T am going to refuse to answer any 
question,” what are you going to do with 
him? Does it not seem a grave anomaly 
to send a man to gaol because he will 
not give an answer to a question incrimi- 
nating himself? I do nog at all dispute 
the judgment of the Solicitor General in 
what he has said, but what I do doubt 
is the practical wisdom of inserting in a 
clause of this kind a sub-section which 
has in it an element which is particularly 
goading to the prisoner, and which will 
really be perfectly profitless for the pur 
pose for which it is intended. 


Mr. 
my 


ABEL 


honourable 


THOMAS: The reason 
and learned Friend 
has given why the clause should be 
retained in this Bill is because of 
the drafting of the whole clause, which 
renders it necessary that these words 
should be kept in. I cannot help think- 
ing that the real reason why this sub- 
section or clause was put in was because 
of the following clause. The position is 
this: a man is put into the witness-box, 
and he can be cross-examined as to one 
particular offence; that is the one for 
which he is charged. It is stated, in the 
next sub-clause, that he cannot be cross- 
examined as to any other criminal offence 
than the one with which he is 
charged, and I cannot help thinking that 
really the reason why this sub-section was 
kept in, and was put in, was to show that 
it is upon the offence itself that he is 
to be cross-examined, and that upon any 
other offence he cannot be cross- 
examined. That is the reason why 
it seems to me that it was right to 
put that sub-section in, because it would 
ke useful. One sees that if you cross- 
examine a man about stealing such and 
such a thing, for him to turn round and 
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say, “I am not going to answer that,” 
would be ridiculous nosense. He would 
be convicted there and then, and I do not 
think any difficulty has been found in 
that respect under the present law. I 
cannot help thinking that when you 
remember this view it will be seen that 
the sub-clause is required, although con- 
sidered by itself it may not seem to be 
necessary. It seems to me that although 
considered separately it may not make 
much difference one way or the other, 
yet it will make a difference read in con- 
nection with the next clause. 


Sm R. FINLAY: I quite agree 
with what my honourable and learned 
Friend has said, that that is one 
reason; but there is another reason. If 
you do not put in the words of this sub- 
section it will lead to a principle in the 
English law where counsel for the de 
fence might say that a prisoner could not 
be cross-examined because the question 
put to him tended to incriminate him and 
consequently he is entitled to refuse to 
answer it. I quite agree with the honour- 
able and learned Gentleman that if a man 
objects to answer it would be equivalent 
to a plea of guilty, but still it would be 
very undesirable to leave any doubt upon 
& question in which the accused is com- 
petent to give evidence, and it would be 
preposterous to leave such a matter open 
to argument. 


Mr. DILLON: The only logical 
conclusion to be drawn is this: how are 
you going to force a man to answer these 
questions? In the case of an ordinary 
witness, who is not charged, you have 
power to make him answer, but are we 
to be told that a man on trial for his life, 
if he refuses to answer, will be com- 
mitted? What are you going to do with 
him in such a case? We all know what 
was done in the old days. He would 
have been taken down immediately to 
the torture chamber and put upon the 
rack until he did answer; but you cannot 
do that now. Are you going to send the 
prisoner to gaol and keep him locked up 
until he answers? I do not think that 
would be an advisable thing to do. 
Therefore, this sub-section is absolutely 
inoperative, and that is the reductio ad 
absurdum of this Bill. On the face of 
that, it is clear that a man shall have a 
right to refuse to answer the question, 
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and if he exercises that right I do not 
think that you have any remedy what- 
ever. The Solicitor General says this is 
intended to prevent the counsel for the 
defence jumping up and saying that the 
man shall not answer the question. Well, 
it seems to me that for no practical pur- 
pose you are keeping on the face of this 
Statute a very offensive principle—that 
is to say, a declaration that a man must 
answer a question incriminating himself. 
That, I think, is an odious principle to 
put on the face of a Statute—that a pri- 
soner is to be compelled to answer a ques- 
tion to convict himself, and thus put the 
noose round his own neck by his own 
word of mouth. I think that is a very 
odious principle, and unless there is some 
very much better reason given than we 
have heard from the Solicitor General, or 
unless it is shown that the sub-section 
has some other practical effect, we ought 
to strike it out. 


Mr. CARSON: Either this para- 
graph is meant to operate or it is not. 
If it is not meant to operate, what is the 
use of having it there at all, and why 
should it be kept there if so many Mem- 
bers object to it? I think everybody will 
admit that it is bad legislation to put in 
any sub-sections which are not meant to 
operate. On the other hand, if it is 
meant to operate, how is it going to 
work? No one has suggested that a man 
on trial for his life who says, “I will not 
answer that,” should be sent to gaol, say, 
for six months. The prisoner would at 
once incriminate himself, and it would be 
a bad position to place him in. But are 
you going to aggravate that position by 
giving the judge or the magistrate—be- 
cause he might just as well come before 
the magistrate—the power to say, “ You 
must go to gaol for six months until you 
do answer”? At the end of that six 
months it might be advisable, if the man 
does not want to be hanged, to again 
refuse to answer the questions, and go 
to gaol for another six months. There 
is no other way to work this out, and I 
think it will be admitted that this House 
would condemn any magistrate who car- 
ried out this sub-section to its only logical 
conclusion. Now, are the Government 
going to take up that position? The 
learned Solicitor General said there was 
one reason for the counsel getting up and 
saying, “You have no right to put that 
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question.” No doubt counsel would get 
up and say that in the interests of his 
client; but does anybody suppose that 
a judge would say that he had no right 
to put that question? Nobody ever heard 
a matter of that kind raised in that way. 
It is really the objection of a witness, and 
many judges will not allow the counsel to 
take such an objection. They may sug- 
gest it to the witness, and he may make 
it, but it is a question in which the wit- 
ness has a right to say, “I shall not 
answer this question, because it tends to 
incriminate me.” That is the only rea- 
son which the learned Solicitor General 
has given, and I do not know that any 
lawyer in this House will support that 
view, for the difficulty is not one which 
we can easily get rid of. You have the 
remaining aiternative, that you are going 
to pass this section with an intimation to 
counsel to treat it as a dead letter, and 
that is really what you are asked to do. 


Mr. BOUSFIELD (Hackney, N.): 
It seems to me that the Government 
are perfectly right in desiring to put on 
the face of this Bill some statement which 
will show that cross-examination is per- 
missible, although the effect of such 
cross-examination would be to tend to 
incriminate the prisoner who is giving 
the evidence. Some statement should be 
made making that obvious, because it is 
certainly required. In making that 
statement, it might be put in a different 
way. It states that 


“he shall not have the right to refuse tu 
answer any question.” 


That at once raises the question, how are 
you going to compel him to answer if he 
refuses! I suggest that if it were put in 
the alternative way it would meet the 
point. Suppose the clause were amended 
to read— 


““A person charged and being a witness in 
pursuance of this Act may be asked any ques- 
tion in cross-examination, notwithstanding that 
it would tend to criminate him as to the offence: 
charged.” 


Practically he has got the right 
to refuse. If he does refuse, and 
says, “I will not answer,” of course 


you have done with it. It is not really 


a question of the right to compel a wit- 

ness to answer, but it is a question of the 

right of the counsel to put the question ; 
Mr. Carson. 
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and if the witness does not choose to 
answer it, you do not want this provision 
to compel him. I contend that the sug- 
gestion I have made would meet the end 
in view. 


Taz ATTORNEY GENERAL ror IRE- 
LAND (Mr. Arkriyson, Londonderry, 
N.): I have not the slightest objection 
to the form of words which the honour- 
able and learned Member for Hackney 
has suggested. Really, in fact, I was 
going to suggest something of a similar 
character; but the honourable and 
learned Member has really anticipated 
the answer I was about to give, and I am 
quite willing to accept the form of words 
he has suggested. It is, however, abso- 
lutely necessary to have something on 
the face of the Bill to show that the 
prisoner may be asked questions though 
they may tend to incriminate him. [If 
the honourable and learned Member will 
move what he has suggested I will cer- 
tainly support it. 

Mr. GIBSON BOWLES: The sugzes- 
tion of the honourable and learned Mem- 
ber for Hackney, contained in his Amend- 
ment, is altogether unsatisfactory to me. 
Neither the Attorney General nor the Soli- 
citor General has appreciated the point 
I have raised. So far as we have gone, 
the right of cross-examination is un- 
limited, but it will be further limited if 
we pass this. All that this clause deals 
with is the question as to whether you 
shall not compel the prisoner to answer. 
I desire to call the attention of the Solici- 
tor General and the Attorney General io 
this fact: they have dealt with my 
Amendment as though this paragraph 
gave some power, and had _ no 
desire to take away the power of cross- 
examination. This paragraph does not 
touch, neither does my Amendment 
touch, the power of counsel to ask any 
question he pleases. As my honourable 
and learned Friend behind me stated, you 
have absolutely no remedy in the clause 
if the witness refuses to answer, and you 
can do nothing with him. If a man on 
trial for murder refuses to say whether be 
committed the murder or not, what are 
you going to do? Are you going to send 
him to prison for six months? No doubt 
he would sooner go there than to the 
gallows. It is like the alderman in the 
City of London, who gave a prisoner the 
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alternative of committing suicide over 
Waterloo Bridge or being sent to prison 
for six months. I do invite the attention 
of the Attorney General and the Solicitor 
General to these points, which are not 
touched by the clause. This clause solely 
concerns the right of a man to refuse to 
answer questions. The clause says, “he 
shall not have the right to refuse to 
answer.” The only way you can make 
him answer would be by instituting in 
England the right of torture. The judges 
have declared that in England there is 
no right to torture prisoners, and the only 
way in which you can give effect to this 
proposal would be to institute the 
Spanish or other foreign right of torture. 
The Attorney General has argued round 
about this Amendment, and he has not 
touched the points I raised. The clause 
is unworkable and absurd, for it is solely 
a question of the answer to be given. 


Mr. LAWSON WALTON (Leeds, 
S.): I have listened with atten- 
tion to the explanation of the 
learned Attorney General and _ Soli- 
citor General, and although both 
of them have assigned reasons, I fail alto- 
gether to understand the drift of their 
remarks. The learned Attorney General 
says it is necessary that this clause should 
be inserted with a view to indicate that 
the prisoner should be subject to cross- 
examination. Well, Sir, it is an extra- 
ordinary clause, and it is one which cer- 
tainly conceals that object in language 
which is very much calculated to have 
that effect. The words of the section 
declare that 





“A person shall be a competent witness at 
every stage of the proceedings” ; 


and if he is a witness he must be sub- 
ject to examination, cross-examination, 
and re-examination. It is, therefore, 
unnecessary to enact that he should only 
be subject to cross-examination to the 
ordinary extent, which entitles him to 
give evidence in a court of justice. It 
is proposed to take away a right, and if 
you propose to take away that right, it 
must be assumed that it is of some value 
and is worth sacrificing. Now, what 
is the right which it is proposed 
to deprive the prisoner of? It is 


proposed to deprive a prisoner of the 
right to refuse to answer any question 
on the ground that it would tend to crimi- 
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nate him, and it is proposed to prevent 
a prisoner who has been called upon to 
establish his innocence from objecting to 
answer such questions, Can you conceive 
of any counsel calling as his own witness 
a prisoner who proposes to take that ob- 
jection? Can you imagine any prisoner 
taking that objection, and hoping to be 
acquitted? Surely it is quite absurd. If 
the right is of any value, why take it 
away? Supposing, then, further, this 
power is to be exercised, and supposing 
the prisoner objects to answer the ques 
tion upon the ground that it will tend to 
criminate him, why, you are giving the 
judge the power of enforcing an answer 
without providing him with the machi- 
nery by which he is to give effect to it. 
My honourable and learned Friend raised 
this point of calling upon the judge to 
require a man to answer a question in the 
face of his refusal to answer, without pro- 
viding any power to enforce it. Surely 
the clause is not shown to be necessary, 
for the objections to it are obvious, for 
it is of no value, because it imposes upon 
the judge an obligation which you give 
him no power to carry out. 


Sir R. FINLAY: I really do not 
think that my honourable and learned 
Friend has appreciated this provi- 
sion. Supposing that under this Act a 
prisoner is not bound to answer any ques- 
tion; it is absolutely necessary to make 
it clear on the face of this Bill that if a 
man has given evidence who is innocent, 
and the cross-examination goes to show 
his guilt, he should not be able to refuse 
to answer. One other word in reference 
to the Amendment. The honourable and 
learned Member says it is taking away a 
right, but it is doing nothing of the kind. 
A man may say, “I am perfectly inno- 
cent,” and what you are asking him to 
do is to state some of the circumstances 
tending to establish his innocence. 
Looked at from a popular point of view, 
you will see that these objections fall to 
the ground. I am really indifferent as to 
the form of words, so long as it is made 
clear that if a prisoner has given evidence 
to show his innocence he shall not be 
able to refuse his answer in case the 
cross-examination goes to show his guilt. 


Mr. S. EVANS: We are now 
saying for the first time that a 
law will apply to a person who is a 
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witness which does not apply to any other 
person in the land. You compel the 
prisoner, in the terms of this clause, to 
answer those questions, although they 
tend to criminate him. I do not think 
the learned Solicitor General and the 
Attorney General are really right in their 
contention that these words are required, 
as the effect will be precisely the same 
whether the clause is or is not adopted ; 
and, if so, is it not a pity to put into the 
Bill a clause to the effect that you can 
ask the prisoner to incriminate himself? 
I am not aware that attention has been 
called—but I have not been present dur- 
ing the whole of this discussion—to the 
section of the Act of 1885 which deals 
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with offences in. which the prisoner is], 


allowed to be cross-examined. Now, there 
is no provision in this Act of 1885 similar 
to the sub-clause here, and such a sub- 
clause has not been found necessary 
under that Act. 


Srr R. FINLAY: There are no restric- 
tions upon cross-examination now. 


Mr. 8. EVANS: That makes no differ- 
ence at all, for if you put restrictions 
upon cross-examination in this instance, 
such restrictions will not apply, and 
therefore you need not put in any other 
restrictions. The restriction of one thing 
excludes the other, and I hope the Gov- 
ernment will see that really this sub-clause 
is entirely unnecessary, and is also very 
objectionable in the form in which it is 
introduced. 


Mr. HOBHOUSE (Somerset, E.): 
I think this sub-clause is unnecessary, be- 
cause the following sub-section says— 


“A person called as a witness in pursuance 
of this Act shall not be asked, and if asked 
shall not be required to answer, any question 
tending to show that any person charged has 
committed or been convicted of any offence 
other than that wherewith he is then charged.” 


Surely, that implies that he may be re- 
quired to answer questions tending to 
show the guilt of the offence with which 
he is charged. That, I think, is very 
clear; that I suggest, among other rea- 
sons advanced, will show that this sub- 
section is obviously objectionable and 
is quite unnecessary. 


Mr. ATHERLEY-JONES (Durham, 


N.W.): I should like to ask the learned 
Mr. S. Evans. 
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Attorney General whether, as the law at 
present stands, it is not competent to 
interrogate a prisoner upon matters 
which, if he answers, might tend to crimi- 
nate him? If that be the law, may I 
also ask him to explain to the Committee 
in what sense the new clause, as amended 
by my honourable and learned Friend 
the Member for Hackney, will alter the 
law as it at present stands? 


Mr. GIBSON BOWLES: That is the 
point I was about to make myself, that 
the clause would not in any respect alter 
the law as it at present stands. In the 
opinion of the learned Members of this 
House that seems to be quite clear, 
and, if that be so, then the sub- 
clause as amended will be a redundancy. 
I do think I have made out a good case. 
Let the Government accept the Amend- 
ment and leave out the sub-section. 


Tue FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
SURY: My honourable Friend has made 
an appeal to me in a spirit of concilia- 


tion. Allow me to make a corresponding 
appeal. The Attorney General has 


announced his willingness to accept, on 
the part of the Government, words which 
would carry out the object aimed at. I 
did not think my honourable Friend has 
any ground for objecting to this, except 
its redundancy, when carried beyond a 
certain point, is a very seriousone. The 
form of the sub-section to which objec- 
tion was taken was given up, and another 
form was adopted. I think that upon 
that basis we might come to a common 
understanding. 


Mr. GIBSON BOWLES: Of course, I 
do feel some tendency to accept anything 
that is recommended by the First Lord 
of the Treasury. I hope the Government 
will reconsider the matter, and if they 
did so I venture to predict that when 
the Report stage arrives, the Government 
will be the very first to propose an addi- 
tion of this kind. 


Mr. ABEL THOMAS: I have been 
partly convinced that this Amendment 
will only injure and will not improve the 
Bill. The honourable Member for Somer- 
set, who spoke from the other side, seems 
to have really taken away the ground 
from under my feet. When one remem- 
bers what would happen under the 
Criminal Law Amendment Act if there 
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were no provision of that kind, one sees 
that the next clause, as it stands, will 
imply strongly that the prosecuting coun- 
sel can ask this very question. I do not 
want to continue the discussion. If we 
really were to continue the discussion in 
the Report stage, I cannot help thinking 
that the Government will come to the 
conclusion—when we consider the way 
in which the Criminal Law Amendment 
Act is worked—that this sub-section is 
rather against what we are wishing to 
provide for. 


Mr. ATKINSON: I am perfectly will- 
ing to consider it in the Report stage. 


Mr. GIBSON BOWLES: 


my Amendment. 


I withdraw 


Amendment withdrawn. 


Mr. GIBSON BOWLES moved to leave 


out— 


“shall not have the right to refuse to answer 
any question on the ground,” 


in order to make the sub-section read— 


“A person may be asked any question in the 
course of cross-examination, notwithstanding 
that it would tend to criminate him as to the 
offence charged.” 


Agreed to. 
Amendment proposed— 


_ “Page 1, line 22, at end of sub-section (d) 
insert— 

“(e) The non-appearance of the person 
charged, or the wife or husband as the case 
may be, shall not be deemed to rebut any pre- 
sumption of law that the onus of proof of the 
guilt of the person charged lies upon the prose- 
cution.”—( Mr. Lloyd Morgan.) 


Mr. ATKINSON said he could not 
accept that, but he would be glad to 
put in a new clause which would carry 
out the object of the right honourable 
Gentleman in a better way. 


*Mr. LLOYD MORGAN: I am afraid 
[ cannot accept the new clause suggested 
by the Attorney General in substitution 
for the Amendmerit which stands in my 
name. He says it is only a declaration of 
law which exists at present. But the 
Attorney General’s new clause will be 
doing exactly the same thing, because it 
is perfectly clear that if at the conclu- 
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sion of the case for the prosecution no 
prima facie case has been made out 
the judge would be obliged to direct an 
acquittal. My object in moving this 
Amendment is not that I wish to make 
any alteration in the law. This Amend- 
ment does nothing of the kind. It 
simply declares what the law is at pre- 
sent. It is the fear I have entertained 
throughout, that when this Bill passes 
it will in practice alter the law. As the 
law stands at present the prisoner is 
deemed to be innocent until he is proved 
by conclusive evidence to be guilty. He 
says to the prosecutor, “You have 
brought this charge against me, and now 
you will have to prove it.” I concede at 
once that this Bill does not alter the law. 
Nor do I suggest that the present judges 
and lawyers who are sufficiently imbued 
with the traditions of our law will ever 
depart from it. In the course of time 
juries may come to return verdicts, not 
because the evidence is conclusive, but 
because they will have weighed the evi- 
dence for the prosecution as against the 
evidence for the defence, and in that way 
return a verdict merely on the balance 
of evidence, as is done in civil actions. 
I think it is a most undesirable thing 
that such a change should come about, 
and I therefore desire to move this 
Amendment which will make the law for 
all time perfectly clear and distinct. I 
am sorry to be unable to fall in with the 
suggestion of the Attorney General. 


Mr. CARSON: I feel very great doubt 
in my own mind as to whether it is 
desirable to have a statement as regards 
this question of the onus of proof. It 
seems to me that the proposal of my 
honourable Friend is entirely faulty, for 
the reason that he only proposes to 
enact that the onus of proof should he 
placed upon the prosecution up to the 
time of the close of the case for the 
prosecution. The onus of proof and the 
presumption of innocence must continue 
to the very end of the case, unless the 
case is absolutely brought home to the 
prisoner. What I would suggest to the 
Government and to my honourable and 
learned Friend opposite would be that, 
instead of having any specific statement 
of this kind as regards this particular 
matter, there should be a general clause 
put at the end of the Bill, wherever it 
may be most convenient, to say that 
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nothing in the Bill is to interfere with 
the onus of proof according to the law. 
I do not know that the way in which 
it is done at present will at all carry 
out that in a satisfactory way. 


Smr R. FINLAY said the Government 
would reconsider the question. 


*Mr. LLOYD MORGAN: 1 would ask 
leave, under the circumstances, to with- 
draw the Amendment. 

Amendment withdrawn. 

Amendment proposed— 

“Page 1, line 23, after ‘person,’ 
‘charged and.’"—(Mr Nussey.) 

Mr. NUSSEY: As I understand this 
clause, the wife or the husband of 
the prisoner, as the case may be, 
cannot be asked as to the prisoner’s 
bad character, except in one of 
three events, and these events are 
set forth under sub-sections 1, 2, and 
3. If one of these three events does take 
place the husband or the wife can be 
asked questions, not with regard to their 
own bad character, but as to the bad 
character of the prisoner. The wife or 
the husband, whichever it is, can be 
asked whether the prisoner has been 
previously convicted, and although the 
prisoner could have given evidence him- 
self, it does not matter in the least 
whether the prisoner's word is to be 
believed or not. The effect of my Amend- 
ment would be that the prisoner's 
husband or wife would bein exactly the 
same position as any other witness who 
might be called for the prosecution, or 
for the defence. 


Sir R. FINLAY expressed his opinion 
that the Amendment was unnecessary. 


Mr. M. HEALY.: The effect of the 
Amendment would probably be against 
the prisoner rather than for him. But I 
would ask the Solicitor General to con- 
sider whether there is not some substance 
in the point my honourable Friend makes, 
and whether some Amendment of this 
kind would not be necessary. With the 
clause as it stands the effect would be 
this: we will say a wife is called as a 
witness, and a case mentioned in sub- 
section 1, 2, or 3 arises. It would seem 
to follow that in any case the wife could 
be asked, “ Was not your husband con- 
victed of such an offence 10 years ago?” 
I do not think that is the intention cf 
the Government, and it certainly would 


insert 
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seem to be involved in the clause as it 
stands at present. As the law stands at 
present I do not suppose a cross-examin- 
ing prisoner can ask a question tending 
to throw discredit on a witness who had 
been examined. 


Str R. FINLAY: The point raised 


by the honourable and _ learned 
Member is worthy of consideration. 
But I do not think that what he 


apprehended would follow. What the 
clause says is that the person called shall 
not be asked questions as to the charac- 
ter of the prisoner, unless under certain 
conditions. Ido not read the sub-section 
as in any way extending the liability of 
witnesses under the Bill. Supposing a 
question is not now admissible, we do not 
render it admissible. The condition 
must exist that the question would be 
admissible in point of law. The sub- 
section would not render any of those 
questions admissible unless it were so in 
point of law. Yet the point raised by the 
honourable and learned Gentleman is 
worth considering. 


Mr. DILLON: There is the question of 
whether, under sub-sections % and 3, the 
wife might be called upon to give evi- 
dence of bad character. It appears to me 
to be perfectly clear that the wife may 
be called upon to answer the questions 
put to her to show that the husband was 
of bad character ; that is certainly quite 
clear, as far as I can make it out. She 
may be called, if he has cross-examined 
or if he has called any evidence as to 
his good character. A most horrible con- 
dition of things might arise. If a prisoner 
called evidence as to his good character, 
and if he had asked any question to take 
down the character of any Crown witness, 
then if his wife was called she might be 
asked questions to show that her husband 
was a bad character. 


Sm R. FINLAY: As I read the sub- 
section these questions would be asked 
only if they have been put to any other 
witness for the defence. I think that is 
a fair reading of the sub-section. We will 
consider the question, and take care to 
put down an Amendment to safeguard 
those rights. 

Mr. PICKERSGILL: I rise for the 
practical purpose of ascertaining from the 
Solicitor General what the intention of 
the Government is. I should like to have 
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a specific answer to this question: Sup- 
posing that a prisoner does ask a ques- 
tion of a witness for the prosecution, with 
a view of establishing his own good, or 
their bad, character, is it the intention of 
the Government that it should be open to 
the prosecution to question the wife upon 


the subject of her husband’s bad 
character ? 
Srr R. FINLAY: The intention is 


to provide a certain barrier for the 
protection of the prisoner’s wife. The 
intention is not to render any ques- 
tions admissible to be administered to the 
prisoner’s wife which could not be put 
to other witnesses. If my honour- 
able Friend will give us his atten- 
tion he will see that the effect is to give 
her, in certain events, a protection from 
questions which can be put to her 
husband. 


Mr. GIBSON BOWLES: I would ask 
the Solicitor General to allow me to put 
it in another way. If the prisoner has 
given evidence against some other person 
charged with the same offence, then his 
wife may be called to show that he is 
of bad character, or that he had been 
charged with an entirely different offence. 
I repeat that the section does read 
that if the prisoner has given evidence 
against any other person charged with 
the same offence, then his wife may be 
called. Again, if the prisoner has asked 
a question of any witness as to his good 
or bad character, then his wife may be 
called to give evidence. 

Srr R. FINLAY: No. 

Mr. GIBSON BOWLES: Reading it 


backwards, as I do, it seems to me that if 
the prisoner has given evidence as to 
his own good or bad character, then the 
wife may be questioned to show that he 
has been convicted of an offence other 
than that with which he is charged. I 
do submit that this is the present reading 
of the section. 


Mr. ABEL THOMAS: There seems to 
me to be a misapprehension on the part of 
some of the honourable Members. The law 
is this: if you ask a witness appearing for 
the prisoner whether the prisoner at the 
bar has borne an irreproachable charac- 
ter in the past, from that moment the 
prosecution is entitled, and has always 
been entitled, to prove that the answer 
given is not true, that he has not a good 
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character, but has been previously con- 
victed. That is the position of the law 
now. 


Mr. DILLON: Does that open the 
whole question of character! 


Mr. ABEL THOMAS: Most certainly 
it does. It is obvious that if you 
call a prisoner himself, and he of his own 
accord gives himself a good character, vr 
calls witnesses to give him a good char- 
acter, he ought to be cross-examined 
upon that. It seems to me that the real 
fear of my honourable and learned Friend 
is due to the wording of the sub-section 
—“‘or their bad character.” That is 
introducing something entirely new into 
the law. I do not want, however, to 
discuss it, because it does not arise ‘in 
this line of the clause. The law remains 
exactly the same in the future as it 1s 
now—that is, that the wife, if she is 
called, and the husband has called 
evidence to prove that he has a good 
character, may be, like every other 
witness, cross-examined. I think, Mr. 
Lowther, you will see the difficulty 
under which I am _ labouring. I 
think it all arises by the retention of 
the words “or their bad character.” If 
those words are retained the result of the 
first part of the clause is that, if the 
counsel for the prisoner chooses to cross- 
examine the witnesses for the prosecution 
as to their character, the whole of the 
prisoner’s past career is brought up. I 
cannot help hoping that when we come 
to another stage these words will be 
omitted and the law will be allowed to 
remain as it was before this Act was 
passed. 


Sir R. FINLAY pointed out that if 
the section were referred to it would be 
found that the wife or husband was pro- 
tected ; but he promised to consider the 
question, and would take care that no 
undue extension of the questions to the 
wife should be allowed. 


Mr. M. HEALY: I think the assurance 
of the right honourable Gentleman is 
very fair, and I would ask my honourable 
Friend to accept it, but I think the 
danger of the position is overlooked by 
the right honourable Gentleman. The 
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difficulty arises from the fact that the 
Government have endeavoured to deal in 
one clause with two different cases, the 
examination of a prisoner and of the 
This is a matter 


wife (or husband). 
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which in my opinion should be dealt with 
in two clauses. 


Mr. DILLON: I am still in the dark 
as to the extent to which the examination 
of the wife shall go. It has been 
said that if a prisoner’s character is 
brought up, either by calling witnesses 
in support of it or by asking witnesses as 
to their character, his whole past career 
is to be raked up, and his wife, in case 
she is called, could be examined as to 
the character of her husband. 
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Sm R. FINLAY: Yes. 


Mr. DILLON: Now, I do say it is 
monstrous that, if a witness is called to 
show that the prisoner is of good charac- 
ter, the prisoner’s wife should be called 
to speak to his bad character. 


Sir R. FINLAY: Yes. 


Mr. DILLON: Then I can only say 
that I am shocked to think that a man’s 
wife can be examined generally at large 
as to the character of her husband. 


Mr. GIBSON BOWLES agreed with 
the honourable Gentleman opposite that 
the mistake was in trying to deal with 
two classes of cases by one clause. He 
suggested that the section should be 
divided into two parts. 


Sm R. FINLAY undertook to give the 
matter full consideration, and said he 
would deal with it at the Report stage. 


Mr. PICKERSGILL complained that 
his point had not been met by the 
remarks of the Solicitor General. 

Sm R. FINLAY: I will consider the 


whole clause under discussion. 


The Amendment was, by leave, with- 
drawn. 


Amendment proposed— 


“Page 1, line 26, after ‘convicted of’ insert 
‘or been charged with.’”"-(Mr. Gibson 
Bowles. ) 


Mr. GIBSON BOWLES regretted that 
the Solicitor General was not in the 
House, as he wished to address his argu- 
ments to that gentleman. The Amen- 
ment which he desired to move was, in 
his opinion, a most important one, and 
one for which he had a great consideration. 
It was one which provided that a witness 
should not be required to answer any 

Mr. M. Healy. 
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question tending to show that he himself 
had been convicted or charged. 


Sm R. WEBSTER 


Amendment. 


accepted the 


Amendment agreed to. 
Amendment proposed— 


“Page 2, line 3, leave out *‘ or their bad.’ — 
(Mr. Nussey.) 


Mr. NUSSEY said he thought it was of 
scme importance. The Attorney General 
had admitted that there was a great 
difference of opinion as to the advisability 
of cross-examination in this case. There 
was some opinion, at any rate, with re- 
gard to the cross-examination of prisoners 
who may attempt to bring evidence to 
show their character; they might do a 
good deal of harm, because conflict of 
evidence would arise, and it would be 
impossible for the jury to say which side 
was speaking the truth, and it might 
work a manifest injustice to the prisoner, 
because he would be convicted not upon 
the evidence of the case, but rather upon 
that of his past history. He hoped the 
Attorney General would ses his way to 
accepting the Amendment. 


Sir R. WEBSTER hoped the honour- 
able Member would not press the 
Amendment for the reason that, in his 
opinion, it would not have the effect the 
honourable Member intended. The whole 
of the sub-section was put in for the pro- 
tection of the prisoner, wife or husband. 
But as there was a certain amount of 
ambiguity about it, the Government 
would consider the whole framing of the 
sub-section, and would deal with it at 
another stage. 


Mr. ABEL THOMAS: I am perfectly 
satisfied with that, because I know the 
desire of the law officers of the Crown is 
practically the desire of the House. But if 
they .will allow me to say, if you look at 
the clause—first I deal with the criminal 
himself. If a prisoner is called as a wit- 
ness he shall not be asked questions with 
regard to his previous career unless he 
has questioned a witness with a view to 
establishing his bad character. But if he 
has he can be asked as to his past 
career. Now, it is obvious where 4 
prisoner is charged with an offence 
if counsel attacks the character of a wit- 
ness for the defence that does not entitle 
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the counsel for the prosecution to prove 
that the prisoner is a bad character. 
This is bringing in a new rule altogether. 
I think the Solicitor General will agree 
with me that this is bringing in a new 
rule. When the woman is called for the 
prosecution, it is vitally important to 
find out whether she is telling the truth 
or not, and to know whether she is of 
notoriously bad character or not. You 
may cross-examine ther for an hour in 
regard to her character. Can it be said 
that that entitles the counsel for the 
prosecution to ask the next witness who 
comes into the witness-box as to whether 
the prisoner has been guilty of a similar 
offence to that with which he is now 
charged. It is obvious to anyone who 
has had experience in criminal courts 
that that is not so. Honourable and 
learned Members will agree with what I 
say at the present time. Does it make 
any difference because the prisoner’s 
counsel or the prisoner himself asks a 
question with regard to the character of 
a Witness for the prosecution. The ques- 
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tion is whether a witness called for the 
prosecution is worthy of credence, and if 
he can show to be not worthy of credence 


by cross-examination as to his former 
character, what difference does that 
make with regard to whether or not the 
prisoner himself has been charged with 
an offence? I am sure that the right 
honourable Gentleman and the honour- 
able Members who are bringing in 
this Bill really could not have intended 
to bring in an absolutely new rule in our 
criminal procedure. I really cannot see 
why it is necessary that that should be 
done. Honourable Members have many 
times defended prisoners, and they know 
it is absolutely necessary to break down 
the evidence of a rogue whom you know 
to be a rogue who is called for the prose- 
cution. It is obvious that it is one’s duty 
to do so. It was never intended by this 
Bill, for immediately you cross-examine 
anybody with regard to his character in 
order to show that he is not worthy of 
credence it entitles the prosecution to 
call witnesses to prove that the prisoner 
has been guilty of 15, or 100, or 1,000 
offences—I do not care whatever it is. 
It must mean that if it means anything. 
I cannot see how it can be put in the 
place where it is if there was not that 
intention. Though I am very much in 
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favour of this Bill, especially as it is 
formulated up to the present time, yet 
upon my word, if it is to alter the rules 
of evidence with regard to the conduct of 
the prosecution, I venture to think that 
it will be an exceedingly evil Act. I 
feel it is not the intention of this Bill 
to alter the law except by giving a cer- 
tain amount of advantage to an innocent 
prisoner. But very often a witness is 
asked, “Were you convicted three weeks 
ago of being drunk and disorderly!” In 
some cases it is the object to show that 
the witness himself was a disorderly per- 
son three weeks ago. Immediately that 
lets in the whole character of the prisoner 
at the bar. Surely in a Bill of this kind 
that is not the sort of thing you ought 
to try to do, even though it appears a 
good thing in itself. I think it really 
spoils a most excellent Measure, in my 
opinion, and I sincerely hope, that, unless 
the House is shown that my view is 
wrong, the honourable Member who has 
charge of the Bill will see his way to 
leave the words out. Let me ask him if 
it does not mean that? What is the use 
of putting these words in? I really can- 
not see. If he tells me that it does not 
mean that I shall be extremely glad. 


Sir R. WEBSTER: I hope I can 
satisfy the honourable Member. He 
is usually so clear on these matters that 
I think he must be under a misapprehen- 
sion. It does not in the least alter the 
rules of evidence. In fact, there is a 
limit in favour of the prisoner. In many 
cases in which the prisoner can be called 
he is subjected to unlimited cross-exami- 
nation. But this sub-section limits the 
cross-examination of the prisoner. My 
honourable and learned Friend seems to 
think that because prisoner’s counsel 
had asked a question of a witness that 
enabled the prosecution to call evi- 
dence of the bad character of the prisoner. 
That is entirely a mistake. This is 
simply a proviso to limit the right of 
cross-examination, and to say that you 
shall not be entitled to ask the prisoner 
a question as to his character unless he 
has invited it by making an attack on 
the character of the prosecuting witness. 
We will deal with such a case. Take the 
case of a prosecutor who has been called 
and who has given his evidence against 
the prisoner, and he is cross-examined— 
I hope not for an hour, because I cannot 
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imagine my right honourable Friend cross- 
examining for an hour. The prisoner 
elects to go into the box and to give evi- 
dence in contradiction of the prosecution. 
It is a question of leave to cross-examine 
as to character in a case in which the 
prisoner has attacked the character of 
the prosecuting witness. That is the 
case intended to be met. If there is any 
doubt as to the meaning of the words the 


matter will be considered before the 


Report stage. 


Mr. CARSON: I think this is a very 
important question, and I think it will 
be best to consider it by putting a con- 
erete case. I think the House will agree 
that the prisoner ought not to be allowed 
to be cross-examined about his previous 
bad character. In the case of previous 
convictions, they ought not to be, as they 
never are, allowed to be given in evidence. 
Of course, we all know, for instance, that 
if a man who was accused of burglary 
were cross-examined as to whether he had 
been convicted, it would almost be a 
matter of course that he had been pre- 
viously convicted of the same offence, and 
that it was for that very reason that he 
had been arrested and charged with the 
offence, he being known to the police to 
have been a burglar; so that in point of 
fact, he would be convicted, not upon the 
fact of the particular case with which he 
was charged, but upon previous convic- 
tions. No one would think it would be 
just to cross-examine him with regard to 
previous matters. But the sub-section 
provides that if the prisoner, whether 
defended or undefended, happens to put 
a question about the bad character of a 
witness for the Crown, that is to let in 
the whole previous history of the 
prisoner. Now let me put my concrete 
case. Supposing a witness for the 
Crown is himself, or has been, a burglar, 
or is a man of bad character, who has got 
up this case against the other man, and 
supposing that the witness knows that 
he has previous convictions against him, 
is he to be put in this dilemma—is he 
to be told, “ You cannot ask this witness 
anything about his bad character”? The 
question of the good or bad character of 
a Crown witness has nothing whatever to 
de with the good or bad character of 
the prisoner himself, and the Crown are 
bound to prove their case, and you have 
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a right to assist the witnesses by whom 
that case is being proved. The prisoner 
ought not to have these previous convic- 
tions or his bad character brought against 
him ; or, if you do, the sole result will 
be that the prisoner will have to make up 
his mind, and say, “ Rather than be pre- 
judiced by my previous history being 
brought against me in this way, I will 
let the Crown witness—though I know 
what he is—go down as an untarnished 
witness, because otherwise evidence will 
be brought against me.” I really think 
that you are rendering the administration 
of justice almost intolerable. I think 
there ought to be no limit put, as this 
proposes to do, upon the sifting of the 
trustworthiness of the witnesses for the 
Crown. I do not think the prisoner 
ought to be put in the position of saying 
to himself, “ Well, the Crown witness is 
just as bad as I am, and it will be for 
the jury to choose between us.” That is 
really what it would come to. I think 
that, so far as previous character and con- 
victions are concerned, we should do what 
I think has been the adniinistration of 
the law up to the present—we should see 
that, no matter what a man’s antecedents 
may be, they have no relevancy to the 
particular crime with which he is 
charged ; it must stand or fall upon its 
own merits and on the evidence of the 
witnesses called against him. 


Sir R. FINLAY: I think the argu- 
ments of my honourable and learned 
Friend are worthy of consideration. 
At the same time, there is another 
side to the picture which the House has 
to consider. Suppose the whole case for 
the defence has been an attack upon the 
character of the prosecutor, and the wit- 
nesses for the prosecution, it is suggested, 
are of infamous character, and that 
it is a case of conspiracy against the 
prisoner, in that case it is only right 
and proper that the accused should be 
cross-examined as to his antecedents. 
He has attacked the character of the pro- 
secutor, and has said that the prosecutor 
is guilty of infamous conduct, and that 
he is really the guilty person and not the 
prisoner. It would be a monstrous thing 
that the accused should be at liberty to 
say that he was not to be cross-examined 
as to what his previous career has been. 
If there is an acquittal it means ruin to 
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the prosecutor for life; for one man is 
just as much on his trial as another. 
I agree that the seotion, as it stands, is 
open to criticism, though not to the im- 
putations that have been made upon it. 
I do agree that there is a certain amount 
of ambiguity and obscurity about the 
sub-section, but we have undertaken to 
reconsider the whole matter with a view 
to the sub-section being framed in the 
Report in such a way as to obviate the 
objections that have been made against 
it. What I do wish to submit to the 
Committee is that it is eminently 
reasonable that there should be a certain 
power reserved of allowing questions and 
cross-examination if the conduct of the 
accused has been such as, in the opinion 
of the presiding judge, to make it fair 
that that course should be taken. How 
that is to be worked out is difficult for 
the Committee to decide, but the whole of 
the sub-section will receive the fullest con- 
sideration; but if it is understood that 
we reserve perfect liberty of action it 
really does not very much matter whether 
this Amendment is accepted or not at the 
present moment. What we do desire to 
make clear is that, while we are willing to 
reconsider the whole frame of this sub- 
section, we cannot agree that it should be 
understood that whatever the conduct of 
the defence has been, the prisoner and 
his witnesses are necessarily to be exempt 
from cross-examination. 
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Mr. BROADHURST: The Solicitor 
General gave us no indication of the 
alteration he proposes to make on the 
Report stage. 


Sir R. WEBSTER: I said, and 
the Solicitor General said too, that, 
while we must reserve to ourselves liberty 
of action, we were quite willing to recon- 
sider the matter. 


Mr. BROADHURST: The _ right 
honourable Gentleman did not make it 
clear that the Government intended to 
accept this Amendment ; but he did con- 
tend that, whatever alteration the Govern- 
ment proposed to make on the Report 
stage, they would retain this new depar- 
ture in the law of evidence, as indicated 
in the words complained of. 
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Sir R. FINLAY: I did not say 
that; I said we would reconsider the 
question. 


Mr. BROADHURST: The departure is 
that if the accused availed himself of his 
constitutional right to discredit a witness 
against him, he is to be fined for exercis- 
ing that right by being subjected to a 
new process of examination, hitherto 
unknown to the law. What I understood 
the Solicitor General to say was that the 
Government must maintain that new de- 
parture. If the Solicitor General did not 
mean that, and did not say so, I am very 
glad. If the Government accepts the 
deletion of these words, as indicated by 
the Attorney General, then the position is 
made clear, and the Bill would be con- 
siderably improved. 


Mr. CARSON : I have known witnesses 
for the police attacked most unjustly and 
unfairly, and I hope the House will agree 
to the proposals of the Government ; for, 
from information I have received, I be- 


lieve the country is very much at their 
back. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 
Amendment proposed— 
“The person charged and called as a witness 


has given evidence against any other person 
charged with the same offence.”—(Mr. Evans. ) 


Mr. EVANS said that would in- 
volve what might be a very long 
investigation as to whether a_per- 


son charged and called as a witness 
on his own behalf had at any previous 
time given evidence against any other 
person charged with the same offence. 


Mr. M. HEALY: My _ honourable 
Friend speaks of prisoners jointly 
charged, which I take to mean charged 
at the same time. But there may be 
two persons indicted, and yet tried at 
different times. It would be _ better, 
therefore, to say, “ charged with reference 
to the same offence.” 


Srrk R. WEBSTER: I was about 
to make a suggestion on that point. 
What we want is to prevent one prisoner 
giving evidence against another in 
respect to the same offence, and I think 
the criticism of the honourable Member 
as to the expression “jointly” is 
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probably right, so that it would be better 
to say 
the same 


“where charged in respect of 


offence.” 

That would apply to the same indict- 
ment, or to different indictments, and 
provides that prisoners charged in 
respect of the same offence should noi 
be called to give evidence against one 
another. 


Mr. BOUSFIELD: I would suggest 
that we should substitute “gives” for 
“has given” in order to make it per- 
fectly clear. 


Mr. GIBSON BOWLES: I think 
the sub-section as it stands is a 
dangerous one, but I am bound to admit 
that the Government have shown their 
readiness to reconsider it. The whole 
sub-section requires reconsideration, and 
it is quite clear that we shall have to 
have considerable Debate upon it in the 
Report, and that it wiil have to be re-cast 


Sm R. WEBSTER: The Govern- 
ment have shown that they are ready 
to reconsider the sub-section, although I 
do not admit that it will have to be 
re-cast as a whole. 


Mr. EVANS: I am perfectly ready to 
leave the matter to the consideration of 
the Government until the Report, and I 
will withdraw my present Amendment in 
order to renew it in another form. 


Amendment withdrawn. 
Amendment proposed— 


“Page 2, line 7, to leave out ‘same offence’ 
in order to insert ‘offence with which the 
prisoner is charged.’”—(Mr. Evans.) 

Mr. M. HEALY: Before the Amend- 
ment is accepted I wish to point out a 
danger that is involved in the sub-section. 
Where prisoners are charged with an 
offence it will be incumbent on the court 
to cross-examine them, and every prisoner 
who gives evidence and is jointly charged 
‘can be cross-examined. His evidence may 
necessarily involve the guilt of the other 
prisoner, but he may not have the cha 
racter of an informer at all, but may be 
acting with the most perfect bona fides 
in that respect, and be perfectly innocent, 
although his innocence may involve the 
guilt of the other. If it happens that he 
has had some connection with the 
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prisoner, and he goes into the witness- 
box to be examined in his own 
defence, knowing something about 
the crime, his evidence necessarily 
involves making a charge against 
somebody else, and what follows! 
He subjects himself as to his own past 
career to cross-examination at any 
length. I do not know whether the 
Government intend that, but if they do it 
certainly is not desirable, and in the 
sub-section as it stands I think some 
amendment is necessary. When one 
prisoner turns approver it is necessary 
that the other should be allowed ta 
show if he can that he is of bad 
character. But the sub-clause as drawa 
is wide enough to cover a_ wholly 
different class of cases, namely, where the 
person giving evidence does not do so 
at all in the character of an approver, 
and where his action in that respect is 
perfectly innocent, but still such that 
the mere fact that his evidence necessariiy 
involves a charge against the other 
prisoner subjects him to crcss-examina- 
tion as to other offences. I think that is 
most unjust, and I ask the honourable 
and learned Gentleman to make some 
statement as to what the views of tue 
Government are with regard to that 
class of cases. 


Sm R. FINLAY: Where one prisoner 
is endeavouring to save himself by 
giving evidence against another prisoner 
charged with the same _ offence it 
is only a matter of justice to the 
latter that the prisoner giving evidence 
should be effectually tested by reference 
to his past career. I think that these 
particular words proposed by the honour- 
able and learned Gentleman may be 
accepted and included in the clause, and 
they will be reconsidered with the whole 
section in view of the discussion which 
has taken place. 


Amendment agreed to. 


*THe CHAIRMAN: The next Amend- 
ment, which stands in the name of the 
honourable Member for King’s Lynn, is 
outside the scope of the Bill. 


Mr. GIBSON BOWLES: Will you be 
good enough, Sir, to state why my 
Amendment is outside the scope of the 


Bill? 
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*Tus CHAIRMAN : This Bill deals with 
evidence in criminal cases, and the assign- 
ment of counsel to prisoners is outside 
the subject. 


Amendment proposed— 


“Every person called as a witness in pur- 
suance of this Act shall give his evidence from 
the witness box or other place from which the 
other witnesses give tehir evidence.”—( Mr. 
Pickersgill. ) 


Mr. PICKERSGILL: The condition 
which this Amendment proposes to pro- 
vide by law seems to me to be obviously 
the only proper course consistent with 
the object of the Bill. 


Srr R. WEBSTER: I may say 
at once that I will assent to the 
Amendment, but I must point out that 
there is one matter which has _ beea 
overlooked by the honourable Member, 
and that is the case of violent prisoners. 
In all probability that might be met 
by inserting after “ shall ” the words 
“ unless otherwise ordered by the judge 
presiding.” I am quite willing that 
the ordinary prisoner should give his 
evidence from the witness-box, but these 
words will meet the case of violent 
prisoners who have shown excitement in 
the dock, and I will ask leave to move 
them. 


Mr. PICKERSGILL: Would it not 
be well to indicate the grounds on 
which the order is made? It is clear, 
I think, that our object may not be 
gained unless we require the judge to 
indicate the reason for which the usual 
practice is to be departed from. 


Sir R. WEBSTER: Surely the judges 
will indicate it, for they will make no 
such order unless the prisoner is violent. 
I think that will be sufficient. 


Mr. PICKERSGILL: Very well. 


Amendment, as amended, agreed to. 


Clause 1, as amended, was added to 
the Bill. 


Clauses 2, 3, and 4 were agreed to. 
On clause 5, 


Mr. CARSON: On the Amend- 
ment of the honourable Member 
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for South West Manchester [Mr. 
W. J. Galloway], to leave out sub-section 
1, page 2, line 25, I wish to ask the 
Government for what reason this Bill is 
not to be extended to Ireland; and, Sir, 
I do so not as a supporter of this Bill, 
but because, so far as I know—and I 
have had some experience of criminal 
law in Ireland—there is no Act of crimi- 
nal procedure relating to this country 
which is not also in force in Ireland. [| 
think, Sir, the House wants some defi- 
nite reason as to why the Government 
has thought proper to create this dis- 
tinction at this time of day. It may be 
that this Bill is a good Bill, or a bad 
Bill, but Ido think that, at all events, we 
on this side of the House ought not to 
be making differences, and, above all, 
differences in the administration of crimi- 
nal law, as between the two countries, 
and I do think, for that reason, it is the 
bounden duty of a Unionist Governmen: 
as far as possible to pass Acts of Par- 
liament which are applicable to the 
whole of the United Kingdom. There- 
fore, Sir, I beg to submit that it is a 
proper question to put to the Govern- 
ment as to what is the reason why, for 
the first time, this House is guing to 
enact a criminal procedure which is to 
be applicable to one country and not to 
the other? Now, Sir, I do think that 
there are occasions on which this may 
create avery great difference. Take, for 
instance, a case of conspiracy. There 
may be some conspiracy which is partly 
carried out in Ireland and partly in Eng- 
land; and look, Sir, at the absurd 
results at which you arrive if you enact 
that if the prisoners are tried in Ireland 
they will be tried by one law, and if they 
are tried in this country they will be 
tried by another law. I hardly see what 
is the reason why the Government have 
adopted this procedure. Now, I have 
said so much from the position of the 
Unionist who is opposed to the Bill, but 
what is the case of the Government for 
that Bill? They say that this is an abso- 
lutely necessary Act for the benefit of 
innocent persons, and that it ought to 
have been placed on the Statute Book 
long ago. Well, have they no feeling for 
innocent persons in Ireland? Does their 
principle of abstract justice only relate 
to the trial of prisoners in this country? 
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Sir, I like to give the Government credit 
for being absolutely sincere, althougia I 
differ from them on this question, and 
I am perfectly sure that the learned 
Attorney General believes that this Bill 
is for the benefit of innocent prisoners. 
Well, Sir, I want to know, if this Bill 1s 
for the benefit of innocent prisoners, why 
has he so disregarded my fellow-country- 
men in Ireland who are innocent! 1 
find all the more difficulty in discovering 
a reason for excluding Ireland from the 
purview of this Bill, because I find thai 
this Bill, or asimilar Bill, has been intro- 
duced into this House on many previous 
occasions, and I believe that up to last 
year on no occasion was it ever sug- 
gested that Ireland should be left out, 
and I think I shall be able to convince 
the House, by producing the only Debate 
that I know of that occurred upon this 
Bill in recent years, that the Members of 
the Treasury Bench were really in 
favour of applying this Bill to Ireland. 
But, Sir, they were not only in favour 
of it; they gave the reasons. I should 
like to quote one or two of the reasons 
of eminent men—and I am sorry the 
Solicitor General is going away, because 
I am going to quote him first—why this 
Bill should apply to Ireland. Now, I 
hope I shall not be told that Irish Mem- 
bers do not want this Bill, and _ that, 
therefore, they are not going to give it to 
Ireland, because, Sir, as a Unionist, that 
is a principle that I should condemn. I 
should be very sorry to lay down to this 
House that the only legislation which 
was required for Ireland was that of 
which the majority of Irish Members 
approved, because I can see that that 
would result in particular legislation of 
which I do not approve. Well, Sir, it may 
be said that this is only a local matter 
in relation to Ireland. Upon that point 
I should like to quote the speech of the 
Solicitor General when he was in ar 
office, perhaps not of so much responsi- 
bility, but, at all events, of greater free- 
dom. Speaking on the question of the 
application of this Bill to Ireland, he 
‘said— 


“Tf that were a matter that depended only 
upon local considerations he should be pre- 


pared to act upon the opinion which he under- 
stood was entertained by a great many repre- 
sentatives of Ireland upon that point; but to 
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his mind this was a matter of general principle, 
and, speaking for himself, he thought it would 
be a great mistake if we were to have one law 
oa a matter of that kind for one part of the 
United Kingdom and another law for another 
part.” 


Well, Sir, I can hardly believe, knowing 
him as I do, that the honourable and 
learned Member desires this evening to 
perpetrate what he himself has described 
as a great mistake. Then he goes on to 
say— 


“The question of what person should be 
allowed to give evidence was not one to be con- 
sidered upon local considerations peculiar to 
Ireland. It was a matter of general principle, 
and a question on which he thought they 
ought to be guided by those broad considera- 
tions which were applicable to every part of 
the United Kingdom.” 


Sir, I do not know what has made him 
change his view, but one would not ima- 
gine that a majority of 150, or there 
abouts, had in any way led him to change 
his opinions. Sir, he winds up his very 
excellent speech in these terms— 


“He was strongly of opinion that it would 
be a mistake if the Government excluded Ire- 
land from the operation of this Measure.” 


Well, Sir, I do not know what he would 
say now as regards that, but, going on 
to the Debate, I find that the then Soli- 
citor General for England, who, I sup- 
pose, also sat on the same bench, used 
very strong language in his view that 
the Measure ought to be applied to Ire 
land if it were applied to any part of the 
United Kingdom. Sir Edward Clarke, 
who I regret is prevented by _ illness 
from being here to-night, stated in his 
speech— 


“He was strongly of opinion that the Bill 
ought to be extended to Ireland.” 


Above all, the then Chief Secretary for 
Ireland—the present Leader of the House 
—who knows the country as well as any 
Irishman—the greatest compliment thai 
can be paid him—also stated his views 
on the subject. He said this— 


“What they ought to look to in this matter 
was not the opinion of the right honourable 
and learned gentleman the Member for Bury— 
that was the present Lord James—or to the 
opinion of the honourable and learned Member 
for North Longford, however great ought to be 
the weight of those opinions in the House. 
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What they had to consider was whether this 
Bill was an improvement of the machinery of 
criminal justice, as every human being ad- 
mitted it to be in England; and no argument 
had been brought forward to show that it 
would not be an equal improvement in Ireland.” 


I think I have cited enough authority to 
show that it was the view of the Govern- 
ment that it would be inflicting a 
grievous wrong upon Ireland if they did 
not extend this Measure to Ireland, and, 
therefore, Sir, I think I am entitled to 
ask what has occurred to alter the idea 
that you ought to have similar laws in 
the two countries. I think, Sir, I have 
strengthened my position when I put 
that question and when I state, as I do 
now, that, so far as I know, there is no 
Act of criminal procedure relating to 
this country which up to the present 
moment does not run in Ireland. [hope 
I shall not be told that it is because the 
Government would have had a larger 
body cf Irish Members opposing — this 
Bill if they had included Ireland. The 
reason why I have mentioned this sub- 
ject is that remember last year a ques- 
tion being put by the honourable Mem- 
ber for Longford as to whether the pro- 
posal would apply to Ireland, and the 
Attorney General for Ireland gave the 
answer that it was not intended “now.” 
I think there is nothing worse for maiv- 
taining a Unionist policy than that we 
should be trying to ascertain what are 
the views of particular Members here and 
there upon a matter which is conceded 
to be one of general principle. We ought 
to legislate in this House for the United 
Kingdom as a whole. That, I think, is a 
good Unionist proposition. That is what 
honourable and right honourable Mem- 
bers used to say long ago—at least, a 
few years ago—but what they say now 
is sometimes different. I am _ very 
anxious, therefore, to know whether the 
Solicitor General adheres to the words I 
have quoted, and whether the Govern- 
ment takes the view that, on this 
question of “elementary justice for inno- 
cent prisoners,” they are prepared to say 
there shall be one law for England and 
another for Ireland. 


Tue FIRST LORD or 
SURY: 
has attacked 


tHE TREA- 
My right honourable Friend 
General, 


the Solicitor 
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the Attorney General, and myself 
for an alleged inconsistency—I  wiil 
go further, and say for a real incon- 
sistency—between the policy now pro- 
posed by Her Majesty’s Government and 
that we were anxious to support 10 years 
ago. Sir, I do not think any defence is 
required for that policy, except the 
defence of which every honourable Mem- 
ber who hears me knows every detail. I 
thought—we thought—in 1888, that it 
would have been better to make this 
alteration in the law of evidence—an 
alteration extending to every part of the 
United Kingdom. We still think that 
the case of a reform in English procedure 
would be a reform also in Irish proce- 
dure, and I do not in the least conceal 
the fact that, while we have not changed 
the general views we have held, we have 
found it necessary and desirable to 
change the policy we had adopted. Sir, 
my right honourable Friend has stated 
that the true Unionist principle is that 
every Measure applied to one member of 
the United Kingdom should be applied 
to all. That is not my view of the 
Unionist policy, nor is it a view put for- 
ward, as far as I know, till to-night, of 
what that policy ought to be. The 
Unionist policy is that the representa- 
tives of all three portions of the United 
Kingdom should have a voice in the legis- 
lation applicable to any part of that 
kingdom ; but it is not the same propo- 
sition, nor is it a proposition to which 
any of us could give assent, to say that 
whenever you pass a Bill for any part of 
the United Kingdom that Bill is, ipso 
facto, from the fact that it is passed for 
one part of the United Kingdom, to be 
extended to every other part. Those are 
not Unionist principles, and my right 
honourable Friend has borne a most dis- 
tinguished part in working a Measure 
which, though it did not fundamentally 
differ in its principles from the legisla- 
tion applicable to other parts of the 
United Kingdom, did differ in its machi- 
nery—I mean the Crimes Act, now appli. 
cable to Ireland. My right honourabie 
Friend, I am sure, will be the last person 
to say that we have before us, if we are 
true Unionists, this alternative, and this 
alternative alone, either of extending the 
Crimes Act to every part of the United 
Kingdom or of abolishing it altogether. 
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127 


Mr. CARSON : I quoted the admission 
that where the principle is applicable to 
the three countries, in that case the 
legislation ought to be the same; and it 
was admitted in the earlier Debates that 
the principle applied to one country as 
well as to the other. 


Tue FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 


SURY: I do not wish to engage 
in a personal repartee with my 
right honourable Friend. I entirely 


admit the fact that the general 
principle we have laid down and advo- 
cated in this Bill with regard to giving 
evidence by prisoners on their trial 1s 
applicable to Ireland, as well as to Eng- 
land, and we have not departed from 
the view we originally held—that that 
reform would be desirable both to the 
west of St. George’s Channel as well as 
to the east. I may remind the House, 
however, that the gradual extension of a 
reform of this kind is really not inimi- 
cal or contrary to any principles either 
of Unionism or of common sense. 1 
think I stated in the Debate which took 
place earlier in the evening that in the 
United States the change we are now dis- 
cussing began in the State of New York, 
then extended to the Federal courts, and 
gradually moved from state to state, as 
it was found to work well in the interests 
of justice and sound criminal procedure. 
There is nothing, therefore, intrinsically 
absurd in applying this reform to one 
part of the country and leaving the 
other part of the country untouched. 
What are the circumstances with regard 
to Ireland! The Members representing 
the majority of the Irish constituencies 
announce their unalterable objection to 
the Bill, but, I hope that when they see 
how the Bill works in England, how it 
works not at all against the prisoner, but 
in the interests of general justice, they 
may gladly adopt the principle in Ire- 
land, as it has been gladly adopted in 
State after State in the American Union. 
But, Sir, in the meantime we have had 
to face thir Parliamentary alternative, 
and I do not wish to disguise or mini- 
mise it in the least. Either we had to 
omit Ireland from the benefit of this 
reform, as we think it, or we had to delay 
the granting. of the reform to England 
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and Scotland for an indefinite period. 
Now, Sir, an honourable Member sug- 
gests how contemptible a policy that is 
when you have a majority of 150. Well, 
Sir, I have never observed that among the 
advantages of a majority of 150, which 
are many, was to be counted the advan- 
tage that discussion by gentlemen nov 
belonging to the majority of 150 is mate- 
rially diminished. In the Division Lobby 
they have little chance, but on the floor 
of this House a certain number of ener- 
getic gentlemen are quite as capable of 
coping with a 150 majority as they are 
of coping with a 50 or 30 majority. It 
is a mere question of Parliamentary 
dynamics whether this large majority 
behind us, diminished by the most im- 
portant unit of my right honourable 
Friend, was not sufficient to enable us, 
within the limits of time at our disposai, 
to carry the reform for England and Ire- 
land also. Well, Sir, I am not ashamed 
to confess in this House to men who are, 
after all, practical politicians, and whe 
are quite as well aware as I am of the 
limitations which must attach to every 
legislative effort, that the reasons why 
we did not extend this Measure to Ire 
land were Parliamentary reasons, and 
Parliamentary reasons only, and if 
honourable Gentlemen think it a dis- 
creditable confession, they have the right 
to make what use of it they like. Sir, 
we thought, rightly or wrongly—wrongly, 
as my honourable Friend thinks ; rightly, 
as we think—that this was a great re- 
form in criminal procedure. That view 
has been stated publicly to the country 
10 or 12 years ago. A Measure embody- 
ing the reform had been passed time 
after time in the House of Lords, and it 
became a public scandal in this House 
that, having passed a Bill by large 
majorities on the Second Reading, 
nothing should have been done 
to carry the proposal into effect. 
Well, Sir, I regret that the opposition of 
the representatives of Irish opinion has 
prevented this Bill being extended to Ire- 
land. I will go the length of saying that 
until their opinion in this matter changes 
I have little hope that the reform will be 
extended to Ireland. I have little hope 


that any other Government will extend 
it to Ireland against the wishes of the 
But granted that 


Irish representatives. 
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fact—a fact which we did not call into 
existence, a fact for which we are not 
responsible, a fact for which we are not to 
blame—I ask whether it was better to pass 
the Bill for that portion of the United 
Kingdom which was desirous to receive 
the benefits of the Bill, or to wait for an 
indefinite period until a reform which we 
thought so desirable might be extended 
not merely to England and Scotland, but 
to Ireland also. Sir, the alternative was 
before us. Who will blame us for choos- 
ing the horn of the dilemma we did? Who 
will blame us for extending it when we 
were able to extend it, and say we were 
not right to pass a Measure, undoubtedly 
incomplete as regards the area over which 
it extends, but as far as that area is con- 
cerned fairly conclusive as to the matters 
involved? Sir, I have been perfectly 
frank. I have not represented to the 
House that I hold an opinion which I do 
not hold. As the Irish have shown in so 
unmistakable a way that they will not 
accept it, and as they have, in the exist- 
ing Parliamentary conditions, power to 
prevent the Measure being extended to 
England, I claim that we were absolutely 
right in the course we pursued. If 
you choose to say that shows deplorable 
weakness on the part of the Government, 
or a deplorable defect in our Parlia- 
mentary machinery, I will not quar- 
rel with either proposition. I will 
not take the trouble to deal with it 
seriously until a gentleman comes for- 
ward and shows how one difficulty or the 
other could have been surmounted. 
Under those circumstances, having 
given a pledge to the Irish Members that 
this Bill should not be extended, T must 
vote against the Amendment of my right 
honourable Friend, and I hope that every 
Member on this side of the House will 
feel that the arguments T have brought 
before them are conclusive, and that he 
ought to accept this Amendment of the 
law for the part of the United Kingdom 
to which it is confined, and to wait for 
some favourable time when the blessings 
we have secured ourselves may be ex- 
tended to Ireland. 


Mr. DILLON: The right honourable 
Member has faithfully adhered to the 
pledge he gave to the Irish Members. 
Some of the principles he laid down in 
his speech I can hardly agree with. There 
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is no reason on earth why, if a majority 
of the English Members desire a reform 
in their laws, they should not have it, 
even although a majority of the Irish 
Members may hold different opinions. 1 
can assure the honourable Members who 
are interested in this Bill and who think 
the reform will be beneficial to prisoners 
that the opposition to the Bill would 
have been of an entirely different cha- 
racter if Ireland had been represented in 
the Bill, and it would have been necessary 
to have made the Bill one of the leading 
Measures of the Session, and to have set 
aside for it a considerable portion of 
Parliamentary time. We the Irish Mem- 
bers have felt it to be our duty, out of a 
desire to return good for evil to the 
people of Great Britain, to express our 
views on the subject, but to express them 
extremely briefly. But if it had been 
proposed to force upon us a reform in the 
criminal law, to which four-fifths of the 
Irish Members are bitterly and irrecon- 
cilably opposed, if it had been proposed 
to force this upon us as a reform in 
favour of the prisoner, undoubtedly we 
would have exhausted every form of the 
House in order to resist so monstrous a 
proposal. So, from that point of view, 
the right honourable Gentleman is en- 
tirely justified in the course he has taken. 
I do not propose to take up any time in 
arguing this point, because I trusted to 
the pledge of the right honourable 
Gentleman in the matter, and he has 
honourably redeemed that pledge. I am 
glad to see that the experiment is to be 
tried in corpore vilt in Great Britain, 
and we shall study the operation of that 
experiment ; but I think, so far as my 
humble lay and uninformed judgment 
goes, it will be a good many years before 
we are converted to this opinion. 


Mr. DUNCOMBE —=_ (Cumberland, 
Egremont): I must say that nothing 
that has fallen from the right honour- 
able Gentleman the Leader of the 
House has led me to alter my opinion in 
the least degree as to the advisability of 
excluding Ireland from the operation of 
this Bill. Although I do not claim to be 


so important on this side of the House 
as my honourable and learned Friend, 
I cannot say I claim to be as disloyal. If 
the right honourable Gentlemen who are. 
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sitting on the Government Bench are 
really and heartily in favour of this Bill 
they are belying all their professions, both 
inside and outside this House, in exclud- 
ing Ireland from its operation. If there is 
one thing which justifies our existence as 
the Unionist Party in this House, it is 
that equal privileges and equal rights 
should be extended to Ireland—to the 
three countries—and although we cannot 
always agree on this side of the House 
with some of the arguments put forward 
by Members on the other, I am sure we 
are all agreed in this, that we can ill afford 
to lose the knowledge and ability and 
courtesy which they bring to our Debates. 
Well, Mr. Lowther, if the Government 
are really in favour of this Bill—which I 
for one do not believe—if they are really 
in favour of it, let them extend it to Ire 
land as well. The very fact of their not 
extending it to Ireland proves that they 
themselves do not really believe in its 
justice. How can they get out of the fact? 
The only thing they are really afraid of 
is the united opposition of the 103 Irish 
Members. If it is good for Englishmen, 
Scotchmen, and Welshmen it must b2 
equally good for Irishmen, and I for one 
entirely fail to see what Irishmen have 
done that they should be deprived of the 
inestimable benefits which the honour- 
able Gentleman says will accrue from 
passing this Bill into law. 


Mr. SWIFT MacNEILL (Donegal, 
S.): Sir, I am a benevolent man, 
and on this occasion I shall be 
in the same Lobby as the Leader of 
the House, because I am going to vote 
against the Amendment moved by an ex- 
Trish officer of the Crown. But, Mr. 
Lowther, being a benevolent man, I 
will try to defend the Government from 
an attack made on them by the right 
honourable Gentleman—an attack from 
which they will not recover. I said I am 
a benevolent man, and I will try and help 
a lame Government over the stile. I 
recollect this discussion, and Bills of thia 
nature having been before the Hous> 
before, and I am going to go into the 
same Lobby as the right honourable 
Gentleman, but on different grounds. 
He is going into this Lobby on Parlia. 
mentary grounds ; I am going on grounds 

Mr. Duncombe. 
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of high Irish policy. I will, first of all, 
take and read an extract from a speech 
made in this House by Sir Henry James 
against including Ireland in the pro- 
visions of this Bill, and Sir Henry James. 
was as good a Unionist as my right 
honourable Friend. Sir Henry James, ‘n 
fact, lost by Unionism more than my 
right honourable Friend ever gained by 
it, and that is a strong expression. The 
date of this extract is 22nd March, 1888. 
It was at that time—the height 
of the coercion régime—that my 
right honourable Friend, ably assisted by 
Mr. Patrick O’Brien, was making Irelan 1 
comfortable for everybody on this side— 
not without reward. Now, Sir, this is 
what Sir Henry James saic on the 22nd 
March, 1&888— 


“ Anyone who had watched the conduct cf 
criminal cases in England would know that no 
prosecuting counsel ever thought of exercising 
any ingenuity to secure a conviction. The 
judge was always careful that no prosecuting 
counsel should for a moment exceed the line of 
his duty.” 


Then, Sir, comes a pious wish— 


“He hoped and believed that was the state: 
of things in Ireland ; but he was not quite sure 
that in some class of cases there would not he 
an acuter phase of forensic rivalry than would 
be displayed in this country, so that the effi- 
cacious principle might not be the same in. 
Ireland as in England. But then there was the 
question of prisoners who did not wish to be 
called English prisoners, he was sure, as a rule, 
who weakt regard this Bill as a beneficent and 
merciful measure in their favour, and would in 
most cases wish to be examined on their trial. 
But they must take Ireland as it was. They 
must take the opinion of Ireland as it was, and 
they must take into consideration the opinions 
of the representatives of the Irish people as 
they were. Although he thought they would 
be teaching the Trish people wrongly, yet they 
would teach the Irish people that this was a. 
hostile Measure.” 


Now, Sir, I have not troubled the House 
with a long quotation. That was the 
opinion of Sir Henry James. I will now 
refer to Lord Russell, the Lord Chief 
Justice of England, who was at that time 
in favour of the examination of prisoners 
before English tribunals. What Lord 
Russell says (and now the First Lord of 
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the Treasury will see how honourably T 
am acting) is— 


“In the interest of the Bill itself, which, 
after all, was a new departure in our judicial 
system, it would be better to see how it 
operated in England before extending it to Ire- 
land. Whether rightly or wrongly, under the 
existing system, a widespread distrust of the 
administration of the law was unquestionably 
felt. He would relate a little incident to 
illustrate that feeling. During the trials of 
the dynamitards at the Old Bailey, before 
Judge Hawkins, a few years ago, a friend of 
his, a respectable Presbyterian minister from 
the north of Ireland, was desirous of hearing 
the trials, and he (Sir Charles Russell) ob- 
tained him a pass to the court. Subsequently 
the clergyman called on him at his chambers, 
and said, ‘I was never more astonished in the 
whole course of my life! Why, a criminal 
trial in the Old Bailey is not like what I am 
accustomed to see in Ireland. The prosecuting 
counsel and the judge were most anxious that 
nothing unfair to the prisoners should be 
mentioned, while in Ireland it is a scramble 
on the part of those who represent the Crown 
to secure a conviction.’” 


Mr. CARSON: After the candid state- 
ment of my right honourable Friend I 
will ask leave to withdraw my Amend- 
ment. [Cries of “No, no!”] I moved 
this Amendment in the absence of the 
honourable Member for the purpose of 
obtaining an explanation from the 
Government as to why Ireland is ex- 
cluded from the scope of this Bill. The 
answer given by my right honourable 
Friend is a perfectly candid one. He 
has stated that he has not gone back 
on the views expressed by himself and 
his colleagues in 1888, but he has stated 
that his reasons. for not including Ire- 
land in the Bill were in order to save 
the time of Parliament. Sir, I admit 
that that is an absolutely candid con- 
fession, but I admit that to me, as an 
Irish Unionist and a very small minority, 
it is absolutely disappointing. I cannot 
but think that when the words of my 
right honourable Friend come to be read 
to-morrow by Unionists in Ireland they 
will be in despair at the doctrine laid 
down. My right honourable Friend, 
I am afraid, rather misconceived what 
I said. What I said was that when a 
general principle was admitted to be 
equally just for all parts of the United 
Kingdom, if a law was passed, it ought 
to be made applicable to all parts. And 
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it was because it was said in the speeches 
in 1888 that this general principle was 
applicable to all parts that I said Ire- 
land ought to be included in this Bill. 
But what is the rule, if I may so call 
it, that my right honourable Friend has 
laid down! I think his statement to- 
night will be of far wider reaching con- 
sequences than the effects of this Bill, 
because he has laid it down that when 
you have a general principle brought 
forward which you believe to be just for 
the whole Kingdom, it ought not to be 
applied to a particular part of the King- 
dom because the representatives of that 
part are determined to oppose it. 


AN HONOURABLE MEMBER : It is not fear. 


Mr. CARSON: That leads the House 
to this: that upon a general principle 
which you conceive to be just for the 
United Kingdom you are not to have 
that principle affirmed or disaffirmed 
by the whole vote of this House, but by 
a vote of a part. That leads us to 
the conclusion that no matter how juss 
may be the principle in the view of 
the Government we support, no mat- 
ter how large the majority the Govern- 
ment may have to enable them to carry 
out their principles, they will not carry 
out their principles in favour of the 
majority who are supporting them be- 
cause they are opposed by a particular 
body in the House. ll I say is that, 
to my mind, that doctrine in its logical 
conclusion and consequences must lead 
to Home Rule. I want to know this: 
if, when a principle is admitted to be 
just by a Unionist Government in power, 
and we are prepared to support that 
principle, they tell us that, no matter 
how just the principle may be and 
no matter how large a majority there 
may be in favour of it, it can- 
not be carried out because there is a 
minority against it, what is to happen 
to the minority in Ireland? Sir, no- 
body admires more than I do—and I 
certainly know I ought to—the courage 
and ability of my right honourable 
Friend, and if I were to express my 
own personal feelings I could only say 
that any vote I give against him, or 
any words I utter in opposition to his 
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policy, are matters on which I have to 
fight with my own _ conscientious 
feelings ; but when these propositions 
are put forward, which, I believe, lead 
to Separatist doctrines and _hopeless- 
ness on the part of the Irish minority. 
I feel it is my duty to get up and ex- 
press them. I can only say that 
nothing has disheartened me more, as 
representing a Unionist constituency in 
Ireland, than the statement put forward 
by my right honourable Friend to-night, 
which, in effect, shows me that we can- 
not hope for anything from a Unionist 
Government. I ask leave to withdraw 
the Amendment. 


Tae FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
SURY: Before that motion is put and, 
I hepe, agreed to, I think it is absolutely 
necessary that I should say some 
few words in reply to the speech 
just delivered. If I wished to make 
a@ personal point against my right 
honourable Friend I should be in- 
clined to ask the Committee how it 
comes about that by far the ablest 
opponent of this Bill should suddenly, 


when the Bill is drawing to a conclu- 


gion, appear as its advocate—I had 
almost said, as its passionate advocate 
—in order to secure that so great a 
blessing given to England should be 
extended to his native country. Would 
any man who had just come into this 
House and listened to my right honour- 
able Friend for the first time in these 
Debates have supposed that he was 
not the warmest advocate of the Mea- 
sure, that he was not pressing it on a 
reluctant Government, that he was not 
earnestly and warmly desirous of seeing 
his own countrymen endowed with these 
blessings which are being conferred on 
the inhabitants of these islands? And 
would not he have been astonished had 
he been told+that my right honourable 
. Friend has led the opposition to this 
Bill, and he was by far the most per- 
sistent of its opponents, and that when, 
at the end, he desires to extend it to 
Ireland, it is in order that he may make 
& point against the Unionist Govern- 
ment? Now, Sir, I do not think I over- 
rate my powers of lucid exposition, but, 
personally, if I had ever been supposed 
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to take a high view of them my self- 
satisfaction would have been altogether 
dashed by the interpretation which my 
right honourable Friend has put upou 
my words. He has represented the 
opinion of the Government as being 
this, that whenever a majority of the 
Members representing one portion of 
the United Kingdom, be they English, 
Scotch, or Irish, are opposed to a particu- 
lar proposal, that is a conclusive reason 
for not pressing that proposal on that 
portion of the Kingdom. That is the 
proposition my right honourable Friend 
put into my mouth, and which I frankly 
admit, if accepted by this House, would 
mean Home Rule in disguise, a very 
thin disguise. But I not only never 
gave cause for such an interpretation 
of my words, but I stated precisely the 
contrary. I stated that, in my opinion, 
the Unionist principle was this: that 
while particular legislation need not 
necessarily apply to the whole of the 
United Kingdom, the representatives of 
the whole of the United Kingdom were 
asked to give their opinion upon it 
and pass it into law. That is my 
proposal. What is there in that to 
cause alarm to the lvyal minority in 
Ireland? I stated I believed what is 
obviously the fact, that Parliamentary 
time being limited, a Bill which was 
strenuously opposed by a large section of 
Members would require much more time 
than one not so opposed, and that it was 
practically impossible in the time at our 
disposal to carry a Bill for the whole 
of the United Kingdom if a large bod- 
of opinion was bitterly and _irrecon- 
cilably opposed to it.. Is that 
trary to Unionist principles? Is it 
not common sense? Is it not the 
consideration which every Government, 
and every Leader of the House, long 
before Home Rule was thought of, has 
had to consider? It is the elementary 
principle of Parliamentary Government, 
and until you find some machinery by 
which the will of the majority can_ be 
impressed instantaneously upon the will 
of this House you will always have to 
consider in arranging your Parliamen- 
tary programme not only the amount 
of opposition to your Measures, but the 
time that the opposition will occupy. 
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But, Sir, I confess that I deeply regret 
the second speech of my right honour- 
able Friend, because words coming from 


him, from a Member of this House 
who has made a deserved reputa- 
tion in maintaining the cause of 


law and order in Ireland, the opinion 
of such a man carries, and de- 
serves to carry, immense weight with the 
great classes whose very fate is bound 
up with the maintenance of law and 
order. And, Sir, for my right honour- 
able Friend to say that we are guilty of 
betraying the Unionist principle simply 
because we take into consideration the 
necessities of Parliamentary time, that 
he should formulate an accusation against 
this Government which should go forth 
to people who are little qualified to judge 
of the Parliamentary situation, and who 
may take my right honourable Friend’s 
words in a seriousness which in 
other moments he himself, I am sure, 
would not attribute to them—that is a 
blow aimed at the Union, of which my 
right honourable Friend is one of the 
ablest and most disinterested supporters, 
and I confess I regret to have heard such 
words from his mouth. Sir, I am sorry 
that this element has been imported into 
our Debates. Until this Amendment was 
moved I do not think I ever heard a 
more interesting or more concise Debate 
on a great question than this had been. 
My right honourable Friend has not been 
content with introducing this fiery ele- 
ment of controversy, but he has made 
his attack on the Government of which 
he is a supporter in such a shape that it 
will not only injure that Government, 
which is a very small matter, but will 
injure a cause far greater than his 
Government or any Government, the 
cause of the Union between England 
and Ireland, and the cordial feeling 
of trust between communities equally 
interested in that Union who live 
on the two sides of the St. George’s 
Channel. That, Sir, is an injury to the 
Union which no one but my right honour- 
able Friend, or few besides my right 
honourable Friend, could inflict, because 
few have the same authority in Ireland ; 
and it is a matter of the deepest sorrow 
to me that this wound to the Unionist 
cause should be given by one whose fame, 
whose reputation, has been in the past, 
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and will, I am sure, in the future, be 
inextricably bound up in the maintenance 
of that great cause. 


Mr. BROADHURST: I rise for the 
purpose of saying that if there should 
be a Division I shall have pleasure for 
once in voting with the Government, on 
this ground: that I believe the Bill to 
be thoroughly bad in every respect, and 
therefore I vote for limiting the area of 
its operations as much as possible. I 
think that is a sound and good reason, 
and I only wish that the people of Eng- 
land had the same influence with Her 
Majesty’s Government as the Irish Mem- 
bers appear to have in this matter. May 
I say that I understood the right honour- 
able and learned Member on the other 
side not to argue in favour of this Bill, 
but to say that if Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment believed it to be what they say it is, 
then why curtail its operations! That I 
understood to be the argument put bv 
the learned Gentleman. Therefore I 
think the Leader of the House did not 
quite fully understand the speech ofthe 
learned Gentleman. May I say also 
this: that the words of the Leader of 
the House did, in my opinion, convey the 
same impression to every Member of this 
House who heard them as they conveved 
to the right honourable and learned Mem- 
ber. The word of the Leader of the 
House has gone forth; it cannot be 
recalled. There has never been a greater 
concession to the demand for Home Rule 
for Ireland uttered in this House by any 
speaker than was made by the Leader 
of the House to-night, and those words 
can never be recalled. They will do their 
work, and will justify every attempt that 
the Opposition has made from time to 
time to give Ireland that measure of 
self-government which, in their opinion, 
it so strongly deserves. 


Mr. LABOUCHERE : It is very 
gratifying to us on this side of 
the House to listen to these discussions 
on the other side amongst the Unionists 
as to what are Unionist principles. We 
have heard a great deal in this House 
and in the country as to Unionist prin- 
ciples, and now we find a great distinc- 
tion paraded in the House between the 
Unionist principles of the First Lord of 
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the Treasury and the Unionist prin- 
ciples of the right honourable and learned 
Gentleman the Member for the Univer- 
sity of Dublin. The First Lord of the 
Treasury said that he needed no apology 
for the speech which he made. I can 
assure him that he needs no apology on 
this side ; we are extremely grateful to 
him, and we are extremely grateful to the 
right honourable and learned Gentleman 
opposite. But, Sir, although the natural 
bias of most of us on this side of the 
House is to vote on general principles 
against the Government on anything and 
everything, in this particular instance I 
shall vote with Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, but on very different grounds to 
those advanced by the honourable Gentle- 
man who has just sat down. The honour- 
able Gentleman said he did not wish to 
enlarge the area of this Bill, because he 
believed it was a thoroughly bad Bill. 
I should be glad to vote in favour of its 
extension to Ireland, because I believe 
the Bill is a thoroughly good one. But, 
Sir, I am a Home Ruler. What are my 
principles with regard to Home Rule? I 
want these Irish Members to have a 
Parliament of their own, and in their 
own Parliament to decide absolutely, with- 
out let or hindrance from England, their 
own affairs. But they cannot get their 
Parliament. Under those circumstances 
Ihave to get as near to that as possible, 
and therefore whenever I find a question 
affecting Ireland raised in this House I 
simply seek to discover what the majo- 
rity of Irish Members wish ; and, except 
in the matter of an occasional raid on 
the English Treasury, I hold that, if 
there is a majority in favour of any 
matter, without troubling myself whether 
it is right or wrong, I should vote with 
that majority ; because, although a great 
many Englishmen parade their knowledge 
of Ireland, I do not pretend to know so 
much of Ireland as any one of the Irish 
Members themselves. Therefore I sur- 
render my judgment in regard to all 
Irish matters into their hands. Here we 
find that the Irish Members object to 
this Bill. Well, I think they are mis- 
taken ; I should like to argue with them, 
and convince them that I am right. 1 
cannot do that at present, and I have to 
accept the fact that they reject the Bill. 
But there is another reason. It would 


Mr. Labouchere. 
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be grossly unfair if we were to exclude 
this particular clause. There was un- 
doubtedly an understanding between the 
Government and the Irish Members in 
reference to the matter, and the result 
of that understanding was that the Irish 
Members did not oppose the Bill with 
that energy and zeal that they might 
have shown had it been proposed to 
apply the Bill to Ireland. Under those 
circumstances, after this Bill has got so 
far, it would be most unfair to make such 
a vital alteration as to strike out this 
clause. As a Home Ruler, and believing 
that fairness and honesty towards the 
Irish Members justify the Government in 
adhering to this clause, I should certainly 
have supported them had the Amend- 
ment been pressed to a Division. 
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Mr. BUTCHER: I desire to ex- 
press the feeling which I _ think 
is shared by a good many others 


of regret, and I would almost say indig- 
nation, at the gratuitous attack made 
upon the Government the right 
honourable and learned Gentleman the 
Member for Dublin University. What 
was his object? Was his object to im- 
prove the Bill, or was his object to give 
a stab in the back to its friends? 
He dislikes the Bill; yet he moves an 
Amendment not for the purpose of im- 
proving the Bill, but for the purpose of in- 
flicting an injury upon the Government. 
Now, what is the truth with regard to 
this! The simple fact appears to be that 
Parliamentary exigencies would not allow 
this Bill to be carried into law if it were 
extended into Ireland, and in order to 
carry a law which England desired Ire- 
land was cut out of the Bill. That is a 
very simple and, in my opinion, a very 
justifiable mode of desling with the sub- 
ject. But what does the right honour- 
able and learned Gentleman represent’ 
He says this is a great boon, ardently 
wished for by all the loyal minority in 
Ireland. That is what I understand. 


Mr. CARSON: May I say that I never 
said anything of the kind? I really think 
my honourable and learned Friend could 
not have heard my speech. 


Mr. BUTCHER: In point of fact, I 
heard every word of it, and I understood 
the right honourable and learned Gentle- 
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man to say that this was a great boon 
desired by the minority and refused at 
the wish of the majority. This is pu: 
forward, as I understand, as an injustice 
to the minority in Ireland, and as a viola- 
tion of Unionist principles. Sir, I see no 
falling away from Unionist principles in 
the mere fact of not applying this Bill to 
Ireland. I only rose to express my regret 
at the gratuitous, unnecessary, and, I 
think, the irrelevant attack made upon 
the Government by the right honourable 
and learned Gentleman. 


Mr. CARSON: My honourable and 
learned Friend on rising just now de- 
scribed himself as an Irish Unionist. Sir, 
1 am not only an Irish Unionist, but I 
represent a constituency which is over- 
whelmingly Unionist, and I will only 
say in reply to my honourable and 
learned Friend’s challenge to me that I 
ain prepared to abide by the opinion of 
my own constituents, and if the henour- 
able and learned Member thinks that 
he better represents Irish Unionist feeling 
upon this matter than I do, I make him 
this fair challenge. I will to-morrow re- 
sign my seat, and test the question 
whether I or my learned Friend more 
adequately represents Irish Unionist feel- 
ing. There is one thing in which the 
House, I think, will at all events agree 
with me, and that is this: if my honour- 
able and learned Friend was about to 
attack me for what I said, he might at 
least have put my argument fairly. I 
am sure it was entirely unintentional on 
his part that he represented my argu- 
ment in the way he did. I should think 
that any person who listened to me must 
have known that I commenced my speech 
on this particular Amendment by saying 
that taking it from the attitude of the 
Government, who said this was an im- 
mense boon in principle to innocent per- 
sons, I could see no reason if that were 
so why it should not be applied to Ire- 
land, and the subsequent speech that I 
made in answer to my right honourable 
Friend the First Lord of the Treasury 
was to point out that the logical conclu- 
sion of what he had stated was this, that 
no matter what was the general principle 
that was admitted by the Government 
to be just, he had stated that Parliamen- 
tary exigencies should decide whether 
that principle was ever to be applied to 
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the minority in Ireland, or whether it waa 
to be robbed of the benefits of the Bill 
So that that had no reference to tas 
particular proposals of this Bill, but was 
a general matter. I ask my honourable 
and learned Friend, does he really mean 
to accuse me of any ulterior motives in 
giving what he was pleased to call a stab 
to the Government! What reason, what 
right, have I, except from my honest con 
victions, to say anything in this matter! 
My right honourable Friend the First 
Lord of the Treasury, who has had, now 
for the first time, to reproach me with 
opposition in reference to particular 
questions of Irish policy, at ail events, 
did me the justice of assuming that what 
I said was based upon my honest convic- 
tions, and it remained for my honourable 
and learned Friend tv get up and sug- 
gest that. I had done what I had done-— 
which must, under the circumstances, 
have been painful—simply because I 
wished to give the Government a stab. 
All IT can say is, I may be right or I may 
be wroag ; but I hope the Committee will 
believe that I had no indirect motive, 
and I believe that in what I have said f 
will have the sympathy and the backing 
of the large majority of the Unionist 
party in Ireland. 





Mr. BUTCHER: I only rise to say that 
I do not accuse, and never intended 4 
accuse, my right honourable and learned 
Friend of any indirect or ulterior motiv«. 
I never intended to convey such an im 
pression, and if I did I am extremeiy 
sorry. What I did intend to convey was 
that I could not understand the reason 
for his attack, and that it appeared to 
my judgment a perfectly gratuitous one,. 
and one made not in the interest or 
advantage of the Bill. But I wish in the 
most direct terms to dissociate myself 
from any notion of accusing my right 
honourable and learned Friend of any 
ulterior or improper motive. 


Mr. GIBSON BOWLES: It is with 
profound sorrow that I have listened to. 
two influential Members of the party 
which I support—— 


Owing to interruption and cries of 
“Divide,” the honourable Member’s re- 
maining remarks were inaudible in the 


gallery.] 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 
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CuausE 5. 

Amendment proposed— 
“Page 2, line 25, after the word 


*Treland’ to insert the words ‘or Wales.’”— 
(Mr. Gibsen Bowles.) 


Mr. GIBSON BOWLES: Ii this Bill, 
with all its blessings or all its curses, is 
to apply to some parts of the United 
Kingdom and not to others, undoubtedly 
we have to consider, in addition to the 
case of Ireland, the case of Wales. 
First Lord of the Treasury has avowed 
that it ought to be applied to Ireland, 
and the only reason why he has not so 
applied it is that he is afraid of the Irish 
Vote. He is not afraid of the night 
honourable and learned Gentleman the 
Member for the Dublin University, but 


he is afraid that if he provokes the hos- | 


tility of honourable Members from Ire- 
land on che cther side of the House, they 
may tear his Bill into rags and tatters. 
Now, what is the case as to Wales? If this 
Bill, with all its advantages, is 
to apply to Ireland, why should it apply 
to Wales! I believe that in Wales there 
is a great amount of litigation. I have 
occasionally heard that in many parts of 
Wales there is a great deal of perjury. 
Ido not accept that for a moment, but at 
any rate, whatever causes there may be for 
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| the Welsh Members are opposed to: the 
Bill, and I think their views ought to 
| be respected. What their views may be 
| with regard to Wales it remains for us 
_to hear; but I move this Amendment 
|in order to ascertain what the real views 
'of the Government are with regard to 
this Bill. Do they believe in its principle 
or not? The right honourable Gentleman 
has already said that he dare not apply 
|it to Irelard. Honourable Members fron: 
| Wales would not be able to take up so 
much time in opposing the Bill, and 
therefore he cannot have the same fear 
as he had in the case of Ireland. I move 
this Amendment in order to obtain an 
explanation from the Government why 
the Bill should be applied to Wales and 
not to Ireland. 





Amendment put and negatived. 
Amendment proposed— 


| “ Page 2, line 26, to leave out the 
words ‘expiration of two months from the 
| passing thereof,’ and insert the words ‘first 
day of January, One thousand eight hundred 
and ninety-nine.’”—(Mr. Gibson Bowles.) 


| Mr. GIBSON BOWLES: It seems to 
|me that the proper date for the Bill to 
| come into operation would be the first 
| day of January next year. That would 


considering the separate claims of Ireland | allow time for the consideration of the 
with reference to this Bill, there is an | Act by learned counsel who may have 
equally good case for the exemption of | the task of defending prisoners, and, 


Wales. What is the case for the exemp- 
tion of Ireland? The First Lord of the 
Treasury says that Irish Members oppose 
it, and that if its extension to Ireland 
were pressed the Irish Members might be 
expected to debate the Bill at consider- 
able length. But, Sir, a large number of 


| above all, time for prisoners or possible 
| prisoners to make up their minds whether 
it would be advisable for them to take 
advantage of the Bill or not. 


The Committee divided :—Ayes 186; 
| Noes 56.—(Division List No. 179.) 


AYES. 


Allhusen, Augustus Henry E. 
Asquith, Rt. Hon. Herbert H. | 
Atkinson, Rt. Hon. John 
Baillie, J. E. B. (Inverness) 
Baird, John George A. 
Baker, Sir John | 
Balcarres, Lord 
Balfour,Rt.Hon.A.J. (Manc’r) | 
Barton, Dunbar Plunket 
‘Blundell, Colonel Henry 
Bond, Edward 

Bousfield, William Robert 
Brodrick, Rt. Hon. St. John 
Brookfield, Montagu A. 
Bullard, Sir Harry 
Butcher, John George 


Cecil, E. 


Carlile, William Walter 
Causton, Richard Knight 
Cavendish, R. 
Cavendish, V.C.W. (Derbysh.) 
(Hertford, E.) | 
Cecil, Lord H. (Greenwich) 
Chaloner, Captain R. G. W. | 
Chamberlain,Rt.Hn. J. (Birm.) | 
Chamberlain, J. A. (Worc’r) 
Chaplin, Rt. Hon. Henry 
Charrington, Spencer 
Clare, Octavius Leigh 
Clough, Walter Owen 
Cochrane, Hon. T. H. A. E. 
Coghill, Douglas Harry 
Cohen, Benjamin Louis 


! Collings, Rt. Hon. Jesse 
| Colomb, Sir John Charles R. 
F. (N. Lancs) | Compton, Lord Alwyne 

| Cook, F. Lucas (Lambeth) 
Cranborne, Viscount 

Cross, H. Shepherd (Bolton) 
Curzon, Viscount (Bucks) 
Dalrymple, Sir Charles 
Davenport, W. Bromley- 
Denny, Colonel 
Dickson-Poynder, Sir J. P. 
Digby, J. K. D. Wingfield- 
Douglas, Rt. Hon. A. Akers- 
Fellowes, Hon. A. Edward 
Fergusson, RtHn.SirJ.(Manc’r) 
Field, Admira] (Eastbourne) 
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Finlay, Sir R. Bannatyne 
Fisher, William Hayes 
Fletcher, Sir Henry 

Flower, Ernest 

Folkestone, Viscount 
Forwood, Rt. Hon. Sir A. B. 
Foster, Harry S. (Suffolk) 
Foster, Sir W. (Derby Co.) 
Finlay, Sir R. Bannatyne 
Garfit, William 

Gibbons, J. Lloyd 
Gladstone, Rt. Hon. H. J. 
Godson, Sir Augustus F. 
Goldsworthy, Major-General 
Gordon, Hon. John E. 
Gorst, Rt. Hon. Sir J. E. 
Goschen, Rt.Hn.G.J.(St.Geo's) 
Goschen, G. J. (Sussex) 
Graham, Henry Robert 


Gray, Ernest (West Ham) 
Green, W. D. (Wednesbary) 
Greene, H. D. (Shrewsbury) 


Greene, W. Raymond-(Cambs) 
Gull, Sir Cameron 

Haldane, Richard Burdon 
Hall, Sir Charles 

Halsey, Thomas Frederick 
Hamilton, Rt. Hon. Lord G. 
Hamond, Sir C. (Newcastle) 
Hanbury, Rt. Hon. R. W. 
Hatch, Ernest Frederick G. 
Hayne, Rt. Hon. C. Seale- 
Hazell, Walter 

Heath, James 

Hill, Rt. Hn. Lord A. (Down) 
Hoare, Samuel (Norwich) 
Hobhouse. Henry 


Hornby, William Henry 
Jebb, Richard Claverhouse 


Arthur Frederick 
William (Belfast) 


Jeffreys, 
Johnston, 


Johnstone, J. H. (Sussex) 
Jones, W. (Carnarvonshire) 
Kemp, George 


Kenrick, William 
Kenyon, James 
Kinloch, Sir J. G. 


Smyth 
Knowles, Lees 


| 





Abraham, William (Rhondda) | 


Allen, W. (Newc.-under-Lyme) 
Beresford, Lord Charles 
Billson, Alfred 

Bolton, Thomas Dolling 
Brigg, John 

Broadhurst, Henry 

Burns, John 

Caldwell, James 

Cawley, Frederick 
Channing, Francis Allston 
Daly, James 

Davitt, Michael 

Dillon, John 

Donelan, Captain A. 
Doogan, P. C. 

Duckworth, James 

Evans, 8. T. (Glamorgan) 
(soddard, Daniel Ford 
Healy, Maurice (Cork) 


Clause 5 agreed to. 
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Labouchere, Henry 

Lafone, Alfred 

Laurie, Lieut.-General 
Lawson, J. Grant (Yorks) 
Lawson, Sir W. (Cumberland) | 
Lees, Sir E. (Birkenhead) 
Leese, Sir J. F. (Accrington) 
Legh, Hon. T. W. (Lanc) 
Leigh-Bennett, Henry Currie 
Llewelyn, SirDillwyn-(Sw’ns’a) 
Lockwood, Lt.-Col. A. R. 
Loder, G. W. Erskine 
Logan, John William 

Long, Col. C. W. (Evesham) | 
Long, Rt. Hon. W. (Liverp’ | 
Lowe, Francis William 
Lowles, John 

Loyd, Archie Kirkman 
Lucas-Shadwell, William 
Macartney, W. G. Ellison 
Maclure, Sir John William 
McArthur, C. (Liverpool) 
McEwan, William 

McKillop, James 

Mellor, Colonel (Lancashire) 
Mildmay, Francis Bingham 
Milward, Colonel Victor 
Monckton, Edward Philip 
More, Robert Jasper 
Morgar, Hn. F. (Monm’thsh.) 
Morrell,’ George Herbert 
Morton, A. H. A. (Deptford) | 
Murray, Rt. Hn. A. G. (Bute) 
Murray, Col. W. (Bath) 
Newdigate, Francis Alexander 
Northcote, Hon. Sir H. 8S. 
O’Brien, Patrick (Kilkenny) 
Parkes, Ebenezer 

Pease, Arthur (Darlington) 
Phillpotts, Captain Arthur 
Pryce-Jones, Edward 

Purvis, Robert 

Rasch, Major Frederic Carne 
Renshaw, Charles Bine | 
Richards, Henry Charles 
Richardson, J. (Durham) 
Richardson, Sir T. (Hartlep’l) | 
Ritchie, Rt. Hon. C. T. 


NOES. 


Hedderwick, Thomas C. H 
Holden, Sir Angus 
Horniman, Frederick John 
Leuty, Thomas Richmond 
Lough, Thomas 

Macaleese, Daniel 

MacNeill, John Gordon 8S. 
M‘Ghee, Richard 

Maddison, Fred. 

Molloy, Bernard Charles 
Morgan, J. L. (Carmarthen) 
Norton, Capt. Ceci! William | 
Nussey, Thomas Willans 
Owen, Thomas 

Pearson, Sir Weetman D. 
Pickersgili, Edward Hare 
Provand, Andrew Dryburgh 
Randell, David 

Rickett, J. Compton 
Roberts, J. H. (Denbighs) 
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Robinson, Brooke 

Roche, Hon. J. (E. Kerry) 
Round, James 

Russell, Gen. F. S. (Chelt’m) 
Russell, T. W. (Tyrone) 
Rutherford, John 

Scott, Sir S. (Marylebone, W.)- 
Seely, Charles Hilton 

Sharpe, William Edward T. 
Simeon, Sir Barrington 
Smith, James P. (Lanarks). 
Soames, Arthur Wellesley 

| Stanley, Lord (Lancs) 
Stock, James Henry 

Strauss, Arthur 

Strutt, Hon. Charles Hedley 
Sturt, Hon. Humphry N. 
Talbot, Lord E. (Chichester) 


| Talbot, Rt.Hn.J.G.(Oxf'dUny.). 


Tennant, Harold John 
Thorburn, Walter 

Thornton, Percy M. 
Tollemache, Henry James 
Tomlinson, Wm. E. Murray 
Tritton, Charles Ernest 
Valentia, Viscount 
Warkworth, Lord 

Webster, Sir R. E. (I. of W.) 
Wedderburn, Sir William 
Welby, Lieut.-Col. A. C. E. 
Wentworth, B. C. Vernon- 
Whitmore, Charles Algernon 
Williams, J. P. (Birm.) 


| Willoughby de Eresby, Lord 


Wills, Sir William Henry 
Wilson, John (Falkirk) 
Wilson, J. W. (Wore’r, N.) 
Wodehouse, E. R. (Bath) 
Woodall, William 

Wylie, Alexander 
Wyndham, George 
Wyndham-Quin, Maj. W. H. 


Young, Commander (Berks, E.), 


TELLERS FOR THE AYES— 
Sir William Walrond and 
Mr. Anstruther. 


Sidebotham, J. W. (Cheshire), 
Smith, Samuel (Flint) 
Stevenson, Francis 8S. 
Strachey, Edward 


Suilivan, Donal (Westmeath): 


Thomas, A. (Carmarthen, E.) 
Thomas, David A. (Merthyr) 
Tully, Jasper 

Ure, Alexander 

Walton, Joseph (Barnsley) 


| Whittaker, Thomas Palmer 


John C. 


Williams, (Notts) 


' Wilson, John (Govan) 


Woodhouse, SirJT(Hudd’rsf'ld). 
Woods, Samuel 
Yoxall, James Henry 


TrIULERS FOR THE Nogs— 
Mr. Gibson Bowles and 
Mr. Duncombe. 
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New clause proposed— 
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“In every criminal prosecution after this 
Act in which the only witness to the facts of 
the case called upon by the defence shall be 
the prisoner himself, the counsel for the 
prosecution shall not have a general right cf 
reply, but the prisoner shall be called as a 
witness immediately after the close of the case 
for the prosecution, and the counsel ior the 
prosecution shall then proceed to sum 1p the 
whole case, leaving the prisoner or his counsel 
the right to reply generally."—(Mr. Lloyd 
Morgan. ) 


Question proposed— 
“ That this clause be read a second time.” 


*Mr. LLOYD MORGAN : At the present 
time the practice is that if a prisoner 
calls any witnesses in his own defence 
he thereby loses his right of reply. My 
clause proposes that in the event of the 
prisoner going into the witness-box and 
calling no other witness to speak to the 
facts of the case he shall not lose his 
right of reply. I am satisfied that 
this clause embodies a reasonable pro- 
posal, and one which it will be well for 
the Government to accept. It is a pro- 
posal which I think I am right in say. 
ing has the support of a very large body 
of opinion. I heard the Debate on the 
Second Reading of the Bill in another 
place, and on that occasion Lord 
Herschell, though a strong supporter of 
the Bill, expressed the opinion that a 
prisoner should not lose ‘his right of reply 
if he went into a witness-box himself 
without calling any further evidence, and 
the Lord Chancellor, in replying on the 
Debate, stated his willingness to con- 
sider the question which Lord Herschel! 
had mentioned. I cannot myself 
see that any of the Amendments which 
the Government have accepted on the 
Bill have at all altered the situation. 
The fact that they have admitted the 
principle of prohibiting counsel for the 
prosecution commenting on the absence 
of the prisoner from the witness-box does 
not in the slightest degree interfere 
with this question, and I am at a loss to 
see what ground there can be for refusing 
this concession to the prisoner. The 
practice in Scotland has always appeared 
to me to be far more acceptable than 
the practice adopted in this country. 


Clause agreed to. 


{ COMMONS} 


‘for the clause I now propose. 
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Another clause— 


(Duration of Act) brought up and read the 
first time.—(Mr. Pickersgiil.) 


Mr. PICKERSGILL: The object of 
this Amendment is to limit the duration 
of the Bill to three years. Whether we 
support or object to this Bill, I do not 
suppose there is any Member of this 
House who will for a moment deny that 
it constitutes a tremendous innovation in 
the criminal laws of this country. I 
entertain strong fears as to the results of 
the Bill. I trust the evil results which I 
anticipate may not arise; but, at all 
events, the Committee will, I am sure, 
agree that this is a great experiment. It 
is quite in accordance with the practice of 
this House, and with many precedents 
which I might cite, to makz an Act of 
this kind in the first instance a tem- 


porary Act; and in the case of this Bill 
1 may claim, I think successfully, the 


support of the First Lord of the Treasurr 
A little 
time ago he said, “Wait and see how 
this Bill will work.” That was the appeal 
that he addressed to honourable Mem- 
bers from Ireland. I repeat the appeal 
which the right honourable Gentleman 
then made, and I say, in the right 
honourable Gentleman’s own words, let us 
wait and see how this Bill really works 
before we place it on the Statute Book 
as a permanent Measure. I suggest the 
period of three years because I think that 
is a reasonable period, but I am not at 
all bound to any particular period. I! 
the right honourable Gentleman prefers 
to make it one or three or even five 
years I shall have no objection. 


Srk R. WEBSTER: It cannot 
denied that the principle suggested 
by my honourable and learned Friend 
has been embodied in a great many Acts 
of Parliament, but I venture to think 
that it is not at all applicable to this 
Bill. The House by a very large majority 
has affirmed the principle of the Bill, 
and we can see no reason for limiting 
its operation to any period of years. 


be 
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AN HONOURABLE Memper: In 1889,; honourable and learned Friend might 


when we passed the first Employers’ 
Liability Act, that Act was limited in its 
operation to seven years. Again, two 
years back we passed an Act assisting the 
landlords in the matter of their rates, and 
the duration of that Act was limited to 
five years. To-night we have had it on 
the very high authority of the Leader of 
the House that this is experimental legis- 
lation. That was one of the reasons 
urged by him against the Measure being 
applied to Ireland. If it is experimental 
legislation 


Tue FIRST LORD or tue TREA- 
SURY: I never said so. 


AN HONOURABLE MEMBER: I do no 
remember the exact phrase used by the 
right honourable Gentleman, but my 
understanding was that what he said to 


Irish Members was “ Wait and see what | 
effect the Bill will have in this country.” | 


That is experimental legislation, and, 
surely, if it is experimental legislation, 
we might limit the operation of the Bill 
for a number of years. I think my 





extend the term somewhat. Perhaps :f 
he makes it five or seven, instead of 
three, the Government would not object. 


Mr. PICKERSGILL: I have no objec- 
tion to five years. 


AN HONOURABLE MEMBER: Perhaps the 
Attorney General would be prepared to 
accept a five years’ limit, although he 
disagreed with three years. 

Tue FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
SURY: The Committee will allow me to 
explain that I never said the Bill was 
experimental. What I said was that it 
was a Bill which I should like to see 
extended to Ireland, and that I thought 
that when Irish Members saw how it 
worked in England they would be pr> 
pared to accept the principle of the 
Measure for Ireland. 


(Juestion proposed— 


“That the clause be read a second time.” 


The Committee divided:—Ayes 58; 


Abraham, William (Rhondda) , 
Allen, W. (Newc.-under-Lyme) | 
Asquith, Rt. Hon. Herbert H. | 
Beresford, Lord Charles 
Billson, Alfred 

Bolton, Thomas Dolling 
Bowles, T. G. (King’s Lynn) 
Brigg, John 

Brunner, Sir J. Tomlinson 
Caldwell, James 

Causton, Richard Knight 
Cawley, Frederick 
Channing, Francis Allston 
Clough, Walter Owen 

Daly, James 

Dillon, John 

Doogan, P. C. 

Duckworth, James 
Duncombe, Hon. Hubert V. 
Foster, Sir W. (Derby Co.) 
Gladstone, Rt. Hon. H. J. 


Allhusen, Augustus Henry E. | Bullard, Sir Harry 
| Burns, 


| Butcher, John George 


Atkinson, Rt. Hon. John 
Bagot, Capt. J. FitzRoy 
Baillie, J. E. B. (Inverness) 
Baird, J. G. Alexander 
Balcarres, Lord 


Barton, Dunbar Plunket 
Blundell, Col. Henry 
Bond, Edward 

Brodrick, Rt. Hon. St. John 
Brookfield, A. Montagu 


| Lough, Thomas 


| Cavendish, R. F. (N. Lancs) 
Balfour, Rt.Hon.A.J. (Manc’r) | 


| Cecil, E. (Hertford, E.) 


AYES. 
Goddard, Daniel Ford 
Hayne, Rt. Hon. C. Seale- 
Hazell, Walter 
Healy, Maurice (Cork) 


| Hedderwick, Thomas C. H. 
| Holden, Sir Angus 


Horniman, Frederick John 
Kilbride, Denis 

Lees, Sir E. (Birkenhead) 
Leuty, Thomas Richmond 


Macaleese, Daniel 


| McArthur, William (Corn.) 
| M‘Ghee, Richard 


Maddison, Fred. 

Norton, Capt. Cecil Wm. 
Nussey, Thomas Willans 
Owen, Thomas 

Randell, David 
Richardson, J. (Durham) 


' Rickett, J. Compton 


NOES. 


John 


Carlile, William Walter 
Carson, Rt. Hon. Edward 


Cavendish, V. C.W.(Derbysh.) | 
Cecil, Lord H. (Greenwich) 


Chaloner, Captain R. G. W. 
Chamberlain, Rt. Hon. J.(Birm.) | 


| Chamberlain, J. A. (Wore’r) | 


Noes 156.—(Division List No. 180.) 


| Roberts, J. H. (Denbighs) 


Sidebotham, J. W. (Cheshire) 
Smith, Samuel (Flint) 
Stevenson, Francis S. 
Strachey, Edward 

Sullivan, Donal (Westmeath) 
Tully, Jasper 


| Ure, Alexander 
| Walton, Joseph (Barnsley) 
| Wedderburn, Sir Wiliam 


Whittaker, Thomas Palmer 
Williams, John C. (Notts) 
Wilson, John (Govan) 
Woodall, William 
Woodhouse, SirJT(Hudd’rsf'ld) 
Woods, Samuel 


TELLERS FOR THE AYES-- 
Mr. Pickersgill and Mr. 
Broadhurst. 


| Chaplin, Rt. Hon. Henry 


Charrington, Spencer 


| Cochrane, Hon. T. H. A. E. 


Coghill, Douglas Harry 
Cohen, Benjamin Louis 


| Collings, Rt. Hon. Jesse 


Colomb, Sir J. C. Ready 


| Compton, Lord Alwyne 
| Cook, F. Lucas (Lambeth) 


Cranborne, Viscount 
Curzon, Viscount (Bucks) 
Dalrymple, Sir Charles 
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Davenport, W. Bromley- 
Denny, Colonel 
Dickson-Poynder, Sir J. P. 
Digby, J. K. D. Wingfield- 


Evans, 8. T. (Glamorgan) 
Fellowes, Hon. A. Edward 


Fergusson, RtHn.SirJ (Manc’r) | 


Field, Admiral :Eastbourne) 
Finlay, Sir R. Bannatyne 
Fisher, William Hayes 
Fletcher, Sir Henry 
Folkestone, Viscount 
Forwood, Rt. Hon. 
Garfit, William 
Gibbons, J. Lloyd 
Godson, Sir Augustus F. 
Goldsworthy, Major-General 
Gordon, Hon. John Edward 
Gorst, Rt. Hon. Sir J. E. 
Goschen,Rt. Hn.G.J.(St.Geo’s) 
Goschen, G. J. (Sussex) 
Graham, Henry Robert 
Gray, Ernest (West Ham) 
Green, W. D. (Wednesbury) 
Greene, H. D. (Shrewsbury) 
Greene, W. Raymond- (Cambs) 
Gull, Sir Cameron 

Haldane, Richard Burdon 
Hall, Sir Charles 

Halsey, Thomas Frederick 
Hamilton, Rt. Hon. Lord G. 
Hanbury, Rt. Hon. R. W 


Lockwood, Lt.-Col. A. R. 


Sir A. B. | 


| Loyd, Archie Kirkman 


{COMMONS} 


Kenrick, William 
Kenyon, James 


| Knowles, Lees 
| Lafone, Alfred 
Douglas, Rt. Hon. A. Akers- | 


Laurie, Lieut.-General 


| Lawson, J. Grant (Yorks) 


Lawson, Sir W. (Cumberland) | 
Legh, Hon. T. W. (Lancs) 

Leigh-Bennett, Henry Currie | 
Llewelyn, SirDillwyn: ‘oe ns’a) 


Loder, G W. Erskine 

Logan, John William 

Long, Col. C. W. (Evesham) 
Long, Rt. Hon. W. (Liverp’l) 
Lowe, Francis William 
Lowles, John 


Lucas-Shadwell, William 
Macartney, W. G. Ellison 
McArthur, C. (Liverpool) 
McKillop, James 

Mellor, Colonel (Lancashire) 
Milward, Colonel Victor 
Monckton, Edward Philip 
More, Robert Jasper 

Morgan, Hn. F, (fonm’ thsh.) | 
Morgan, J. L. (Carmarthen) 
Morrell, George Herbert 
Morton, A. H. A. (Deptford) | 
Murray, Rt. Hn. A. G. (Bute) | 
Murray, Col. W. (Bath) 
Newdigate, Francis Alexander 


Bills. 


Ritchie, Rt. Hon C. T. 
Robertson, Herb. (Hackney) 
Robinson, Brooke 

Round, James 

Russell, T. W. (Tyrone) 
Rutherford, John 

Scott, Sir 8S. (Marylebone, W.) 
Seely, Charles Hilton 
Sharpe, William Edward T. 
Simeon, Sir Barrington 
Smith, J. P. (Lanarks) 
Soames, Arthur Wellesley 
Stanley, Lord (Lancs) 

Stock, James Henry 

Strauss, Arthur 

Strutt, Hon. Charles Hedley 
Sturt, Hon. Humphry N. 
Talbot, Lord E. (Chichester) 
Talbot, RtHn.J.G.(Oxf’dUny.) 
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| Tennant, Harold John 


Thomas, A, (Carmarthen, E.) 
Thomas, David A. (Merthyr) 
Thornton, Percy M. 
Tollemache, Henry James 
Tomlinson, W. E. M 
Tritton, Charles Ernest 
Valentia, Viscount 
Warkworth, Lord 

Webster, Sir R. E. (I. of W.) 
Welby, Lieut.-Col. A. C. E. 
Whitmore, Charles Algernon 
Williams, J. Powell (Birm.) 
Willoughby de Eresby, Lord 





Hatch, Ernest Frederick Geo. 
Heath, James 

Hill, Rt. Hn. Lord A. (Down) 
Hoare, Samuel (Norwich) 
Hobhouse, Henry 

Hornby, William Henry 
Jebb, Richard Claverhouse 
Jeffreys, Arthur Frederick 
Johnston, William (Belfast) 
Johnstone, John H. (Sussex) 
Jones, W. (Carnarvonshire) 
Kemp, George 


Pease, A. 
Phillpotts, 


Purvis, Robert 
Renshaw, 


Rentoul, 
Richards, 





James 


Schedule agreed to. 


Bill ordered to be 


reported, as 
amended, to the House. 


RIVERS POLLUTION PREVENTION 
(BORDER COUNTY COUNCILS) BILL 

Order for Second Reading read, and 
discharged ; Bill withdrawn. 

Leave given to present another Bill 
instead thereof. (Sir John Brunner.) 


NEW BILLS. 


-__— 


BAKEHOUSES (FORTY-EIGHT 
HOURS). 


Bill to restrict the hours of labour in 
bakehouses to 48 per week, ordered to be 


Northcote, Hon. Sir H. 8. 
Pearson, Sir Weetman D. 
(Darlington) 
Captain Arthur 
Provand, Andrew Dryburgh 
Pryce-Jones, Edward 


Rasch, Major Frederic Carne 
Charles Bine 


Henry Charles 
Robertson, Herb. 


Wills, Sir William Henry 
Wilson, John (Falkirk) 
Wilson, J. W. (Worc’sh., N.) 
Wodehouse, E. R. (Bath) 
Wylie, Alexander 
Wyndham-Quin, Maj. W. H. 
Young, Comm. (Berks, E.) 


TELLERS FOR THE Nors— 
Sir William Walrond and 
(Hackney) Mr. Anstruther. 


brought in by Mr. Woods, Mr. Burns, Mr. 
Maddison and Mr. Steadman ; presented, 
and read the first time; to be read a 
second time upon Tuesday, 12th July, 
and to be printed. [Bill 279.] 


Alexander 





RIVERS POLLUTION PREVENTION 
(BORDER COUNTY COUNCILS) (No. 2) 


Bill to enable the County Councils on 
either side of the Border to act together 
for the Prevention of the Pollution of 
Rivers ; ordered to be brought in by Sir 
John Brunner, Lord Dalkeith, Sir 
Edward Grey, Sir Robert Reid, Mr. 
Thomas Shaw, and Mr. Allison; pre- 
sented accordingly, and read the first 
time; to be read a second time upon 
Monday next, and to be printed. [Bill 
2978. 

re House adjourned at 12.10. 





Member. 
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HOUSE OF LORDS. 


Friday, 1st July 1898. 


THe LORD CHANCELLOR took his 
Seat on the Woolsack at a Quarter past 
Four of the clock. 


COMMISSION. 

The following Bills received the Royal 
Assent :—Fina Sheritis ‘Lenure oi 
Office (Scotland); Reserve Forces ; Public 
tecord Office; Sufiragan Bishops ; East 
India Customs and other Offices 
(Barry Dock) ; Oftices 


nce 5 


Loan ; 


Customs (South- 


ampton); Local Gevernment Provisional 
Orders (No. 3); Commons Regulation 
(Wolstanto Marsh) Provisional Order: 
Electric | iiing Provisional Orders (No. 
1): Electric Lighting Provisional Orders 
(No. 2); Electric Lighting Provisional 


Orders (No. 3); Electric Lightine Provi- 
Orders (No. 4); Pilotage Provi- 
sional Order ; Local Government \ Ireland) 
Provisional Orders (No. 2); Local 
Government (Ireland) Provisional Order 


sional 


(No. 4); Holmes’s Patent ; Southend-on- 
Sea Gas; Bakewell Gas; York United 
Gas; Brompton, Chatham, Gillingham 


and Rochester Water; Bombay, Baroda 
and Central India Railway Company ; 
Midland Railway ; Corporation of London 
(Foreign Cattle Market, Deptford); St. 
Anne’s-on-the-Sea Gas; Belfast Corpora- 
tion (Hospitals); Crowhurst, Sidley and 
Bexhill Railway ; South Eastern Railway ; 
Torrington and Okehampton Railway ; 
Entield Gas ; Milford Docks; Newhaven 
Harbour and Ouse Lower Navigation ; 
City and Brixton Railway; Lancashire 
and Yorkshire Railway: ‘London, Wal- 
thamstow and Epping Forest Railway ; 
Edmonton Urban District Council; 
Powell Duffryn Steam: Coal Company ; 
Lanarkshire and Dumbartonshire Rail- 
way; Great Eastern Railway (General 
Powers) ; Wirral Railway ; Liverpool and 
Londen and Globe Insurance Company ; 
Gloucester Gas; Ilkeston Corporation ; 
Nottingham Corporation; Market Har- 
borough Gas: Sheringham and Beeston 


Protection ; Thanet Gas. 


VOL. LX. 


[Fourtn Ssrizs.] 
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Business. 
NEW PEER. 





Josslyn Francis Baron Muncaster, in 
the Peerage of Ireland, having been 
created Baron Muncaster in the Peerage 
of the United Kingdom, was, in tne usual 
manner, introduced. 


PRIVATE BILL BUSINESS. 


The Lorp CHANCELLOR acquainted the 


h: 


House that the Clerk of the Parliaments 


had laid upon the Table the Certificate 


from the Examiners that the further 


Standing Orders applicable to the f¢ llow- 


ing Bill have been complied with- 


LINCOLN AND EAST COAST RAILWAY 


AND DOCK. 
And the Certiticates that the further 
Standing Orders applicable to the follow- 
ing Bills have not been complied with-— 


LANCASHIRE, DERBYSHIRE AND 
EAST COAST RAILWAY 
AND 
SHEFFIELD DISTRICT RAILWAY. 


The same were ordered to lie on the 
Table. 
LANCASHIRE, DERBYSHIRE. AND 


EAST COAST RAILWAY BILL. 
Examiner’s Certificates of non-compli- 
ance with the Standing Orders referred 
to the Standing Orders Committee on 
Monday next. 


SHEFFIELD DISTRICT RAILWAY BILL. 

Examiner’s Certificates of non-compli- 
ance with the Standing Orders referred 
io the Standing Orders Committee on 
Monday next. 





2F 


Private Bill 
CHELSEA ELECTRICITY SUPPLY BILL. 
(H.L.] 

A witness ordered to attend the Select 
Committee. 
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DUBLIN SOUTHERN DISTRICT TRAM- 
WAYS BILL. 


A witness ordered to attend the Select 
Comunittee. 


PLYMOUTH CORPORATION BILL. 
Committee to meet on Monday next. 


CROMER GAS BILL. 
Committee to meet on Monday next. 


HIGHAM AND HUNDRED OF HOO 
WATER BILL. 


Committed. 


BOLTON, TURTON AND WESTHOUGH- 
TON EXTENSION BILL. 
Committed ; the Committee to be pro- 
posed by the Committee of Selection. 


LIVERPOOL CORPORATION BILL. 
Committed. 


SHEFFIELD CORPORATION 
Committed. 


BILL. 


MID-KENT WATER BILL. 
Committed. 


WEY VALLEY WATER BILL. 


Committed ; the Committee to be pro- 
posed by the Committee of Selection. 


SLORDS} 





Business. 


MALDON WATER BILL. 
Committed. 


4 
SEAHAM HARBOUR BILL. [H.L.] 
The Queen’s Consent signified, and Bill 
reported with Amendments. 


NORWICH ELECTRIC TRAMWAYS BILL. 
Reported with an Amendment. 


WIGAN CORPORATION BILL. 
Reported with Amendments. 


CRYSTAL PALACE COMPANY BILL 


Reported with Amendments. 


TURNCHAPEL WHARVES AND WARE- 
HOUSES BILL. 


Reported with Amendments. 


CRAWLEY AND DISTRICT WATER BILL. 
Reported with Amendments. 


GENERAL POWER DISTRIBUTING 
COMPANY BILL. [H.L.} 


Reported from the Select Committee 
with Amendments. 


NORWICH CITY WATER BILL. 
Read the third time, and passed. 


GAINSBOROUGH GAS BILL. 
Read the third time, with the Amend- 
ment, and passed, and returned to the 
Commons. 


SOUTHEND WATER BILL. 
Read the third time, with the Amend- 


ments, and passed, and returned to the 
Commons. 





157 Private Bill 


SOUTHWARK AND VAUXHALL WATER 
BILL. 


Read the third time, with the Amend- 
ments, and passed, and returned to the 
Commons. 


CHARING CROSS, EUSTON AND HAMP- 
STEAD RAILWAY BILL. 


Read the third time, with the Amend- 


ments, and passed, and returned to the 
Commons. 


SOCIETIES’ BORROWING POWERS BILL, 


Returned from the Commons with the 
Amendment agreed to. 


CANALS PROTECTION (LONDON) BILL. 


Returned from the Commons with the 
Amendments agreed to. 


MERCHANT SHIPPING (LIABILITY OF 
SHIPOWNERS) BILL. 


Returned from the Commons with the 
Amendments agreed to. 


FOREIGN BONDHOLDERS’ 
TION BILL. 


feturned from the Commons with the 
Amendments agreed to. 


CORPORA- 


BLACKPOOL AND FLEETW9OD TRAM- 
ROAD (TRAMWAY EXTENSIONS) 
BILL, [H.L.] 

Returned from the Commons, agreed 
to, with Amendments; the said Amend- 

ments considered, and agreed to. 


HAMILTON WATER BILL. [H.L.] 
Returned from the Commons, agreed 
to, with Amendments; the said Amend- 
ments considered, and agreed to. 


HULL, BARNSLEY AND WEST RIDING 
JUNCTION RAILWAY AND DOCK 
BILL. [H.L.] 

Returned from the Commons, agreed 
to, with Amendments; the said Amend- 
ments considered, and agreed to. 
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Business. 


KETTERING WATER BILL, [H.L.] 


Returned from the Commons, agreed 
to, with Amendments; the said Amend- 
ments considered, and agreed to. 


CLERGY MUTUAL ASSURANCE SOCIETY 
BILL. [H.L.] 
Returned from the Commons, agreed 
to, with Amendments. 


LONDON, TILBURY AND SOUTHEND 
RAILWAY BILL. 


GAS LIGHT AND COKE COMPANY BILL. 


RHYMNEY AND ABER VALLEYS GAS 
AND WATER BILL. 


MATLOCK URBAN DISTRICT COUNCIL 
BILL. 


BURNLEY CORPORATION (TRAM- 
WAYS, ETC.) BILL. 


BLACKBURN CORPORATION (TRAM- 
WAYS, ETC.) BILL. 


GLASGOW CORPORATION (SEWAGE, 
ETC.) BILL. 


Report from the Committee of Selec- 
tion, That the following Lords be pro- 
posed to the House to form the Select 
Committee for the consideration of the 
above Bills, namely :—L. Clinton (Chair- 
man), L. De Saumarez, L. Raglan, L. 
Hare (E. Listowel), L. Amherst of Hack- 
ney. Agreed to, and the said Lords 
appointed accordingly; The Committee 
to meet on Tuesday next, at Eleven 
eclock ; and all petitions referred to the 
Committee, with leave to the petitioners 
praying to be heard by counsel against 
the Bills to be heard as desired, as also 
counsel for the Bills. 


CHELSEA ELECTRICITY SUPPLY BILL. 
[H.L.] 

Report from the Committee of Selec- 
tion, That the Lord Muncaster be pro- 
posed to the House as a member of the 
Select Committee on the said Bill, in 
the place of the Lord Churchill; read, 
and agreed to. 

2F 2 
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METROPOLITAN ELECTRIC SUPPLY 
BILL. [H.L.] 

Report from the Committee of Selec- 
tion, That the Lord Muncaster be pro- 
posed to the House as a member of the 
Select Committee on the said Bill, in 
the place of the Lord Churchill; read, 
and agreed to. 


CENTRAL ELECTRIC SUPPLY BILL. 
[H.L.] 

Report from the Committee of Selec- 
tion, That the Lord Muncaster be pro- 
posed to the House as a member of the 
Select on the said Bill, in 
the place of the Lord Churchill; 


and’ agreed to. 


Committee 


read, 


GREAT CENTRAL RAILWAY BILL. 
Report from the Committee of 
tion, That the Lord be 
posed 1 Hous member of the 

Select Committee id Bill 
the place of the L 
and agreed to. 


‘4 
pelec- 
\r a 
wUncastel pro- 
as a 


on 


the said Bi 


rd Churchill ; 


iil, 


re ad, 


RETURNS, REPORTS, ETC. 


TRADE REPORTS, 1898. 
Annual Series: Diplomatic and Con- 
sular Reports on Trade and Finance :— 


No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 


2139. 
2140. 
2141. 


2142. 


Guatemala ; 
Brazil (Para) ; 
Denmark ; 
Austria-Hungary 
(Fiume) ; 
Spain (Cadiz) ; 
China | Amoy) ; 
China (Chefoo). 


No. 
No. 
No. 


2143. 
2144. 
2145. 


LOAN FUND BOARD OF IRELAND. 

Sixtieth Annual Report, 18 
sented (by Command) 
on the Table. 


Q7 ro 
! 96, pre- 
oraered to lie 


{LORDS} 


Bills. 


POST OFFICE SAVINGS BANKS. 


Accounts presented of all deposits 
received and paid during the year ended 
3ist December, 1897, and of the sums 
received and paid by the National Debt 
Conunission on account of the Fund for 
the Post Office Savings Banks in the 
same year. Laid before the House (pur- 
suant to Act), and ordered to lie on the 
Table. 
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PETITIONS. 


BOROUGH FUNDS BIBL. [H.L.] 
t: Of Shettield Property Owners 
es Protection 
1 


tered 


‘ mr 
ALSSOCLALLON 5 


4 : y + my 1 
to lie on the Table. 


BENEFICES (No. 2) BILL. 
In favour: Of Synod of the Diocese 
of Salisbury; read, and ordered to lie on 


; r 


the Table. 


PUBLIC BILLS. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT PROVISIONAL 
ORDERS (POOR LAW) BILL. 

Committed to a 
Whole House. 


Committee of the 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT PROVISIONAL 
ORDERS (No. 13) BILL. 
Committed to a Committee 


Whole Heuse on Tuesday next. 


ot “he 


COMMONS REGULATION (RUNCORN) 
PROVISIONAL ORDER BILL. 
To be read the second time on Monday 
next. (The Lord Privy Seal [V. Cross}). 
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MILITARY LANDS 
PROVISIONAL ORDERS CONFIRMATION 
(No. 2) BILL. [H.L.] 

Bill to confirm certain Provisional 
Orders of the Secretary of State under 
the Military Lands Act, 1892, presented : 


Moved— 


“That the Sessional Order of the 8th of 
March, 1898, ‘That no Provisional Order Con- 
firmation Bill originating in this House shall 
be read a first time after Tuesday, the 3rd day 
of May next,’ be dispensed with in respect of 
a Bill to confirm certain Provisional Orders of 
the Secretary of State under the Military Lands 
Act, 1892."—/ Marquis of Lansdowne.) 


*Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
WAR (The Marquess of Lanspowne): | 
to state to the House the 
circumstances under which this Bill 
introduced. The Provisional Orders 
referred to relate to the acquisition of 
land for the purposes of the War Depart- 
ment at Colchester, where it is intended 
to extend the rifle range; at Woking, 
where we are adding to the barrack 
accommodation, and also on Salisbury 
Plain, where, as your Lordships are 
aware, we are acquiring a very large area 
as a training ground for recruits. My 
Lords, all these purchases have involved 
prolonged and troublesome negotiations. 
We always try to come to terms 
with vendors by means cf amicable 
negotiations, but in all the cases I am 
referring to, we have not been successful, 
and it has been necessary to enforce the 
compulsory machinery of the Military 
Lands Act. The procedure under that 
Act is somewhat lengthy. I may, per- 
haps, state that in the case of Colchester 
the report of the public inquiry was not 
received by us till the 25th May, and 
in the Woking case not until the 18th 
May. With regard to Salisbury Plain we 
have had to deal with a very large num- 
ber of different vendors, and our repre- 
sentatives, though they have pressed 
forward the negotiations as rapidly as 
they could, were not able to complete 
them within the specified time. I need 
not urge that in cases of this kind further 
delay would have very serious conse- 
quences, in the public interest, particu- 
larly in the case of Salisbury Plain, 
where until the purchases are completed 
we shall be able to do little in the 
way of providing ranges or obtaining a 


propose 


is 
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water supply, or, indeed, to complete the 
numerous and intricate financial arrange 
ments which are necessary. Under these 
circumstances I appeal for the indulgence 
of the House to allow me to suspend the 
Standing Order for the purpose of giving 
a First Reading to this Bill. 


Motion agreed to. Bill read a first 
time, and referred to the Examiners. 


WATER ORDERS CONFIRMATION BIUL. 


[H.L.] 
House in Committee (according to 
Order): Amendments made: Standing 


Committee negatived: The Report to 
Amendments to be received on Monday 
next. 


TRAMWAYS ORDERS CONFIRMATION 
(No. 3) BILL. [H.L.] 

House in Committee (according to 
Order): Amendments made: Standing 
Committee negatived: The Report of 
Amendments to be received on Monday 
next. 


PIER AND HARBOUR PROVISIONAL 
ORDERS (No. 2) BILL. [H.L.] 
House in Committee (according to 
Order): Amendments made: Standing 
Committee negatived: The Report of 
Amendments to be received on Monday 
next. 


LAND DRAINAGE PROVISIONAL ORDER 
(HACCONBY FEN) BILL. 

House in Committee (according to 
Order): Bill reported without Amend- 
ment: Standing Committee negatived ; 
and Bill to be read the third time on 
Monday next. 


EDUCATION DEPARTMENT PROVI- 
SIONAL ORDER CONFIRMATION 
(LONDON) BILL. [H.L.] 

Read the third time (according to 
Order), and passed, and sent to the 

Commons. 
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LOCAL GOVERNMENT (IRELAND) PRO- 
VISIONAL ORDERS (No. 3) BILL. 
Read the third time (according to 

Order), with the Amendments, and 

passed, and returned to the Commons. 


ELECTRIC LIGHTING PROVISIONAL 
ORDERS (No. 7) BILL. [H.L.] 


tead the third time (according to 
Order), and passed, and sent to the 
Commons. 


ELECTRIC LIGHTING PROVISIONAL 
ORDERS (No. 8) BILL. [H.L.] 
Read the third time (according to 
Order), and passed, and sent to the 

Commons. 


MILITIA BALLOT LAW AMENDMENT 
BILL 


On the Order for the Second Reading 
of the Militia Ballot Law Amendment 
Bill, 


THe Earn or WEMYSS: I ask your 
Lordships to give a Second Read- 
ing to this Bill, and I hope I 
shall not have to trespass long on 
your Lordships’ indulgence. Jn brine- 
ine this question before the House 
in the month of February I entered very 
fully into the subject; and, although 
what was said in favour of the Bill was 
only briefly reported, every word that 
fell from my noble Friend the Secretary 
for War in his attempt to answer these 
arguments was reported verbatim. So I 
thought it right, on the principle of 
audi alteram partem, to print my views 
on the subject and send the pamphlet to 
your Lordships. Those who have read 
it, who have not consigned it to the 
waste-paper basket, know my arguments 
in favour of this Bill at the time i 
brought this question forward. I look 
upon our military system in itself as 
absolutely sound, but it is not adminis- 
tered as it ought to be. Those who are 
in charge of the War Office, and your 
Governments past and present, have dealt 
with the superstructure, but they did not 
touch the foundation on which that 
superstructure constitutionally rests, and 
that foundation is compulsory service in 
the Militia for home defence. Now, my 


Lords, when I brought this Measure for- 
ward, my noble Friend who is at the head 
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of the War Office declined to accept the 
view I took, but my action was so pub- 
licly useful that I got my noble Friend 
to make three most valuable admissions. 
He said that the power of compulsory 
service was one with which he would not 
readily part, that it was one it was neces- 
sary to keep with a view to possible 
emergencies, and he added this most im- 
portant statement, that the present law 
was antiquated and required revision. 
I say these are three great admissions 
which you have got from the noble Lord. 
It was in consequence of that that I took 
the course I subsequently did. I asked 
my noble Friend three questions. I asked 
him to define an emergency, I asked him 
to say how long, under the existing law, 
it would be before we could get arevision 
of the Ballot Act, and I further asked 
him whether he would bring in a Bill to 
do what he said was necessary to bring 
the law up to date and amend it, as it 
was antiquated. The main question was 
the last one, and his answer to that was 
that he did not intend to deal with the 
subject at the present time. I fully 
accepted that answer from my noble 
Friend. I have prepared a Bill for the 
very purpose, and that Bill, with your 
Lordships’ sanction, I have the pleasure 
of presenting to the House. What is 
this Bill which I ask your Lordships to 
read a second time! The Bill I have 
drawn up now is a mere transcript of the 
martial law ballot clauses in Mr. Cald- 
well’s great scheme of Army reform. 
Your Lordships know what the history of 
that was. There was great opposition to 
purchase in the House of Commons, and 
Mr. Caldwell and Mr. Gladstone threw 
over what was the most important part 
of the Bill in order to pass the demo- 
cratic clause for the abolition of purchase. 
It is under these circumstances that I 
bring forward this Bill, have printed 
it, and have laid it on the Table. 
[ am very sorry there was some 
delay in the printing. I was abroad 
for two months, and when I came home 
I found that the Bill was not circulated. 
However, the Bill was circulated in plenty 
of time for the Government, if it nad 
chosen, to take it up. You must feel 
that this is a question of such magni- 
tude that it certainly ought not to be 
in the hands of any private Member. 
It is a great national question, affecting 
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the safety of our hearths and homes, and 
it ought to be dealt with by the Govern- 
ment, and the Government alone. 
Therefore it was that I ventured to put 
myself in communication with my noble 
Friend at the head of the Government 
and the Secretary of State for War. I 
asked them whether they would be in- 
clined to take up this Bill, and take 
charge of it. The answer I got was that 
they were not in a position at all hostile 
to the Bill, but that at the present period 
of the Session the Government did not 
feel inclined to take it up. That is the 
whole history of this question, so far as 
I am concerned. I have given you the 
genesis of the Bill, and it is not neces- 
sary for me to trouble you with many 
further words. Before I sit down, I would 
ask your permission to say a few words 
upon the general question. I have re- 
ferred to what the Secretary of State for 


War said with reference to an  emer- 
gency—that he wished to have this 
power to meet an emergency. My 


honourable Friend failed to define whai 
he meant by an emergency. But I think 
everyone of your Lordships connected 
in any way with public affairs, and know- 
ing what has been going on in the world 
during the last two years, know that we 
have had emergencies in the near and 
distant East ; we have had emergencies 
in Greece, in China, and in Africa, and 
that we have been, happily, through the 
ability of my noble Friend at the head 
of the Government, carried safely 
through these great emergencies, with- 
out, I venture to say, injury to the 
national interests or loss to the national 
honour. Well, my Lords, that is what 
we have passed through successfully ; 
but who will say that an emergency 
might not arise of such a nature that, 
whatever the skill with which foreign 
affairs are handled, you will not pass 
safely through it. You might find your- 
selves at war with one, or possibly two, 
of the great Powers of Europe. My 
Lords, in such an untoward event, what 
would you require?) Would you require 
legislative Measures? Would you require 
amending Acts? No; it would not be 
it would be men that would be 
wanted—men 


Measures, 
in abundance, men efti- 
cient and trained to meet the emergency 
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which had suddenly come upon you. And 
if you have not these men, why is it? 
It is because the Government—and I do 
not blame this Government more than 
any preceding Government of my time— 
have not had—what shall I say—tne 
courage, or the belief in the necessity of 
enforcing the existing law of compulsory 
service for the home defence. That has 
not been done, and why? For two rea- 
sons. One reason was given by my noble 
Friend Lord Minto—a gallant soldier 
and an enthusiastic Volunteer, when 
speaking on the subject of the Baliot 
Law. He told us the enforcement of the 
Militia ballot would be “extremely un- 
popular.” “Unpopular,” my Lords! 
What has popularity got to do with the 
question? If needed, it should be, and 
must be, enforced, regardless of popu- 





larity. The other reason was given the 
other day in Scotland by my _ noble 
Friend behind me, the gallant field- 
Marshall, Commander-in-Chief, Lora 


Wolseley, who, in presenting the prizes 
to a Volunteer corps in Dumfries, made 
a speech, in the course of which he said 
if it were not for the patriotism of the 
Volunteers we should now have had con- 
scription in this country. Well, my 
Lords, I think it is greatly to be re- 
eretted that that should be the result of 
volunteering. I am speaking in presence 
of many of your Lordships who 
were among the very first in the Volun- 
teer movement to come forward in the 
defence of your country at a time when 
it was believed a necessity for the nation. 
Now, I am going to say to your Lord- 
ships what I ventured to say a few weeks 
ago at the annual regimental dinner of 
the London Scottish. I ventured to say 
then what I said more than 20 years ago 
—that in volunteering as we did years 
ago we made a great mistake in the in- 
terests of our country. Why did I say 
this? For the reason given by my noble 
Friend, that, if we did not we would 
have had conscription. And what have 
you got?) You have not got conscrip- 
tion, but you have hundreds of partially- 
drilled, as compared with the foreign 
troops they might have to meet. I do 
not think that is a state of things that 
ought to be allowed to continue. It is 
on these grounds that I venture to think 
that if you were to establish the old 
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constitutional law, you would not only noi 
lose your Volunteer forces, but you would 
have a larger force of properly trained 
and disciplined men. You would have 
what you have not got—an_ effective 
Militia force, which is the foundation of 
the safety of your military system. It 
is on these grounds I have brought tiis 
matter before your Lordships’ House, 
and ask your Lordships to give this Bill 
a Second Reading. It is, I admit, a 
feeble and halting, but yet a necessary, 
step towards an end so much to be de- 
sired—namely, the national safety and 
the safety of our hearths and homes. I 
do not ask this in any spirit of hostility 
to my noble Friend or to the Govern- 
ment. Quite the contrary. I simply ask 
you to endorse what my noble Friend 
said when he told us that the present 
Militia law was antiquated, and that it 
required revision. 


*THe SECRETARY or STATE ror 
WAR: The noble Lord asks your 
Lordships to give a Second Reading 
to this Bill, and he has _ indicated, 
both in his speech and in a 
memorandum which he has circulated 
over his signature, that it would be 
agreeable to him if Her Majesty’s 
Government would take that Bill off his 
hands, and make it their own. 
I am afraid I must, at any rate, 
answer both of those suggestions in 
the negative. It would obviously 
be impossible to pass a Bill of this length 
and this importance into law during the 
few remaining weeks of the Session; and 
I em constrained to add that even if we 
had made up our minds to legislate in 
the direction indicated for us by the 
roble Earl, it would be quite impossible 
for us to accept this Bill. The noble Earl 
has told us frankly what the history of 
the Bill is. Itis not his own Bill, thouga 
he bas accepted the paternity of it; it 
is a Bill that is almost verbatim et litera- 
tim a part of a larger Measure intro- 
duced 27 years ago by Lord Cardwell, and 
abandoned by him in the House of Com- 
mons. Now the noble Earl, if I may sav 
so, has taken up this infant, and laid 
it on the Table without having even taken 
the trouble of fitting it out with a new 
suit of clothes. 





THe Eart or WEMYSS: Hear, hear! I 
did it purposely. 
Earl of Wemyss. 
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WAR: A great many things have hap- 
pened since 1871. The whole machinery 
of our system of local government 
has been remodelled, and the fact 
is that the provisions of the Bill of 1871, 
which were perfectly applicable to the 
state of things which existed at that time, 
with regard to local government, are quite 
inapplicable to the present condition of 
local government, altered as that condi- 
tion has been by the establishment of 
county councils and parish end dis- 
trict councils in recent years. Now, niy 
Lords, I will not take up the time of the 
House by going through the sections 
of the Bill one by one, in order tc illus 
trate my meaning. I will simply take 
here and there one or two of the pro- 
visions and show your Lordships how 
entirely unsuitable they are to the exist- 
ing state of she law. If your Lordships 
will look at clause 7 of the Bill you will 
see that the noble Earl proposes to trans- 
fer the administration of the ballot from 
the deputy lieutenants to the justices of 
the peace in petty sessions. Well, now, 
the noble Earl must be aware that since 
1871 the local administration of local 
business has passed from the justices of 
the peace to the county councils, and 
to the district councils. That part of the 
Bill, if it were to become law, would not 
work for a menth. Then, in clause 9, 
which has reference to the definition of 
counties and to the divisions of counties, 
there again I find that nearly the whoie 
of the detail is detail which ‘s entirety 
obsolete, and that divisions and sub-divi- 
sions are referred to which have ceased io 
exist. Then there is the important clause 
which has reference to the classification 
of the individuals who are to be liable for 
the ballot and to exemptions from the 
ballot. if the noble Earl will look at the 
clause he will see that Mr. Cardwell’s 
Bill contained schedules, whereas his Bill 
has forgotten all about them. The result‘ 
is that, in the words of the homely 
expression we used to employ, “our 
verses would neither scan nor construe.” 
I am afraid the noble Earl’s Bill will 
neither scan nor construe. I make these 
observations in order to justify us in re- 
fusing to accept the Bill of the noble Earl. 
I do not by any means wish to meet the 
suggestions he has made in a carping or 
ecntemptuous spirit. Nothing is further 
from my thoughts. He quoted me with 
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absolute accuracy when he just now told 
the House that earlier in the present 
Session I made certain admissions which 
he greatly welcomed. What were those 
admissions! I admitted that it was to 
my mind perfectly conceivable that we 
might be driven some day or other to 
have recourse to compulsory service in 
this country. I think we are not quite 
so near compulsion as the noble Earl 
supposes. I think he greatly overrates 
the difficulty of obtaining the men whom 
we require for the Army by means other 
than compulsory means; and I think, 
judging from what fell from him, that 
he considerably underrates the aversion 
with which compulsion in any shape is re- 
carded by the mass of the people of this 
country. The noble Earl said that the 
question was not whether compulsion was 
popular or unpopular. I am afraid that 
in these matters, I won’t say popularity 
in the lowest sense of the term 
has to considered, but you cer- 
tainly have to consider whether your 
legislation is legislation which is accept- 
able to the country as a whole; and I 
certainly think the noble Earl is a littl. 
sanguine when he says that the people 
of this country are prepared to 
accept compulsion, even in the form of 
which ke is an advocate. But, my Lords. 
I made the admission that I conceive that 
we might be driven to have resort to 
compulsion; I also made the admission 
that the present machinery of the ballot 
was to a great extent obsolete, and 
machinery which could not be put into 
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be 


ferce without great trouble and difii- 
culty. And, my Lords, I am prepared 


to make a third admission, that if that 
machinery is to be recast the duty of 
recasting it is a duty which belongs to 
the Government of the day, and not to 
a private Member. 


THe Eart or WEMYSS: Hear, hear! 
*THe SECRETARY 


or STATE For 
WAR: Under those circumstances I 
make this ofier to the noble Earl. I 
am ready to say that we shall, 


during the coming autumn, have that 
machinery very carefully examined and 
revised. It will be so much, at any rate, 
gained, if we have at the War Office 
ready to hand a carefully and thoroughly 
worked-out scheme for giving effect to the 
ballot should the ballot ever become in- 
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dispensable. But I wish to guard myself 
against being supposed by the noble 
Earl or by anyone else to undertake that 
Her Majesty’s Government will next year,. 
or at any particular moment, make a 


Bill for the introduction of the 
ballot, part of their programme of 
legislation. That is a pledge I am 
certainly not prepared to give. 


I should like to remind the noble Earl, 
as I ventured to do when he last brought 
this subject before the House, that even 
if a Ballot Act were in operation, unless. 
it were to be put in force in time 
of peace, which I believe would be very 
greatly resented, it would not give you, 
when a sudden emergency arose, the’ men 
you require. It might give you a very 
large number of men, but they would not 
be men who had been properly trained 
and disciplined. My Lords, I must say, 
to my mind, what is much more neces- 
sary at the present time is that we should 
increase our regular Army, that we should 
make it strong enough to meet the 
numerous requirements to which we are 
subjected, strong enough to support and 
maintain that portion of it which is serv- 
ing out of the United Kingdom, and that 
we should offer such inducements to the 
population from which we draw our 
recruits for the regular Army as will 
ensure our keeping the Army full. My 
Lords, your Lordships know that Her 
Majesty’s Government have during the 


present Session, partly by legislative 
Measures and by administrative 
steps, endeavoured to meet the diffi- 


culty with which we are confronted. 


Those Measures have only been for 
some three months in _ operation, 


and it is altogether too soon to predict 
their success or failure. I am myself 
very hopeful of their ultimate success. 
I ask your Lordships to give those 
Measures a trial, and for the present, at 
any rate, to rely upon them rather than 
on what I for one conceive to be a pre- 
mature application of the compulsory 
principle. 


THe Eart or WEMYSS: After the 
speech of the noble Lord it would be 
idle for me to ask your Lordships to divide 
on the Bill. We are getting something 
by degrees; we are getting an admis- 
sion, in fact, of the necessity of the 
ballot under certain circumstances of 


SE ae omeete 


doing with 
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emergency, and we also had from my noble 
Friend the admission that the present law 
is absolutely obsolete and useless and re- 
quires revision. My noble Friend has 
shown us that the Government, feeling 
this, are satisfied with what they are 
reference to inducements 
to go into the Army, and that they 
are leaving the base on which every- 
thing rests—compulsory service for 
the home defence—untouched. I con- 
fess I do not see what it means. He tells 
us that they will have drawn up in the 
War Office some scheme which will 
obviate all the difficulties, which will 
enable the ballot to be applied, if needs 
be, much more readily. I should imagine 
that it will be nothing of the kind. I am 
not in the secrets of the War Office ; 
but, whatever they may have at 
the War Office, it is absolutely useless 
until it is sealed and endorsed by Parlia 
ment. Therefore we shall remain in this 
position, that they will have practically 
a Bill which they won't bring before Par 
liament until an emergency arises. I 
leave the country to imagine what the 
value of a Measure of that kind is—bring- 
ing in Bills when an emergency hase 
arisen, when you want men and not Mea 
sures for the protection of the land. I 
beg to withdraw the Motion. 





Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 


BOROUGH FUNDS BILL. 


On the Order for the Second Reading 
of the Borough Funds Bill, 


Eart BEAUCHAMP: I shall not detain 
your Lordships at any length in moving 
the Second Reading of this Bill. The 
provisions of the Bill do not deal with 
any matters of principle, but only with 
matters of detail, which have been found 
to be inconvenient, insufficient, and also 
unnecessary. The Bill chiefly proposes 
to amend both the Borough Funds Act, 
1872, and the Borough Funds (Ireland) 
Act, 1888, with regard to public meet- 
ings. We find that those electors who 


chiefly come to public meetings are not 
those whose opinions weigh most. A 
matter in which we propose to make an 
Amendment is to take away from a single 
voter the power of putting the town to 


Earl of Wemyss. 
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the enormous expense of having a poll. 
There was a case at Newcastle-on-Tyne, 
which was put to the expense of having 
a poll of 600, because one or two indivi- 
duals were “cranky.” We propose in 
the Bill to limit the right to one-twentieth 
of the electors. I confess that the exact 
number would be better dealt with in 
Committee, but the reason why one- 
twentieth is put down is because we follow 
the precedent of the Municipal Corpora 
tion Act. A second large and important 
detail is with regard to the division of 
the Bills into parts. At the present 
moment, if a Bill deals with two separate 
subjects, such as washhouses and parks, 
and a large number of the electors object 
to one, although they do not object to 
the other, it is necessary that they should 
reject both. However much a large 
majority may wish for washhouses, those 
washhouses have to go by the board, be- 
cause a majority of the electors object to 
public parks. We wish to give facilities 
for the division of the poll into parts, in 
order that each may be rejected in accor- 
dance with the opinion of the electors. 
Another thing is with regard to the vote 
by ballot. At present the system is en- 
tirely different from that in vogue under 
any other regulations of local govern- 
ment. Initials have to be placed upon the 
papers, the papers are distributed all 
round the houses, and they are cleared 


afterwards. When there is an _ elec- 
tion for a School Board and for 
municipal purposes afterwards, it is 


invariably found that a large num- 
ber of papers are invalidated because 
they were marked on _ papers’ for 
municipal elections with their initials in- 
stead of their crosses. The last matter 
to which I wish to call your Lordships’ 
attention has regard to the payment of 
expenses. It is now found that considerable 
expense must be gone to in the matter 
of preparing a Bill. With complete con- 
fidence T ask your Lordships to give a 
Second Reading to this Bill. 


*THe CHAIRMAN or WAYS anv 
MEANS (The Earl of Mortsy): I should 
like to call the attention of the House to 
one point—namely, the point to which 
my noble Friend has called attention in 
the third clause. I somewhat doubt 
whether the number of one-twentieth is 
not too large. I admit with m~ noble 
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Friend opposite, that the Borough 
Funds Act is . not a_ satisfactory 
Measure, but if the House reads 


the Bill a second time it might be 
amended in Committee in a way which 
would give a much better form of pro- 
cedure than under the present law. I 
think the third clause requires con- 
siderable amendment. At present a 
single elector can demand a poll. That 
is much too little. But one-twentieth is 
much too large a proportion. That is 
one point. Another point is in clause 6, 
to which I would ask my _ noble 
Friend to give me his attention. At pre- 
sent objections can only be taken to the 
Bill en bloc. The point really is put to the 
electors in this way: “ Will you assent 
to the expenses of the Bill being placed 
upon the rates?” They cannot ob- 
ject to any part of the Bill, or 
any clause of the Bill. They must 
object to the whole Bill or not object at 
all. I quite agree that it is very desir- 
able that they should have power to ob- 
ject to part of the Bill, but if you give 
power to a given proportion of the elec- 
tors to object to any clause or clauses of 
the Bill it seems to me some confusion 
might arise, and it would render the issue 
somewhat difficult for many electors to 
understand. I would ask my noble 
Friend if he can consider any means to 
meet that point, because I think it is 
one of considerable difficulty and may in- 
volve some danger. I have no desire 
whatever to stand in the way of the 
Secend Reading of the Bill. On the con- 
trary, I think, from the Amendments 
which may introduced, more effi- 
cient and more easily worked machinery 
may be obtained for taking the opinion of 
the ratepayers on a Bill brought before 
Parliament. 


be 


Tuer Eart or WEMYSS: [I hope your 
Lordships will take care when the Bill 
goes into Committee that the securities 
which large ratepayers have now against 
the action of municipalities in advancing 
unnecessary Measures are not taken 
away. Your Lordships must be well 
aware that the whole tendency of munici- 
palities now is to go in for municipal 
trading, in gas and water and in every- 
thing. There cannot be a greater misfor- 
tune than such municipal trading. 
Instead of cheapening the cost of these 
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articles it raises them. In America they 
have done so badly that they are going 
to leave everything free to private enter- 
prise. I think security ought to be given 
to the ratepayers against this speculative 
action on the part of trading municipali- 
ties ; and I hope that that security will 
not be taken away by your Lordships in 
the present Session. 


Advanced. 


Bill read a second time, and committed 
to a Committee of the whole House. 


POISONS BILL, 
On the Order for the Third Reading 
of the Poisons Bill, 


Tue Duke or DEVONSHIRE: I have 
an Amendment to move on the Schedule 


of the Bill. 
Lorp HERSCHELL: I do not know 


whether the noble Duke’s attention has 
been directed to a complaint which 
appears to arise, that this Bill will be so 
stringent as to interfere with the sale of 
disinfectants and articles of that kind, 
which are very much used, the use of 
which is said to be obstructed. I have 
seen complaints of that sort. 


Tue Duxe or DEVONSHIRE: The 
Amendment I have to move is to insert 
in the Schedule the word “ liquid” before 
“preparation.” That is intended to meet 
that point. It has been represented to 
the Privy Council that as the Bill stands 
it might interfere with the sale of certain 
disinfecting powders which are very ex- 
tensively used, and it is necessary to pre- 
vent any doubt on the point. 


Amendment agreed to, and Bill read a 
third time and passed. 


BILLS ADVANCED. 


———>? 


SEA FISHERIES BILL. [H.L.] 


Read the third time (according to 
Order), and passed, and sent to the 
Commons. 
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METROPOLIS MANAGEMENT ACTS 
AMENDMENT (BY-LAWS) BILL. [H.L.] 
Read the third time (according to 


Order), and passed, and sent to the 
Commons. 


Message to Attend 


POOR LAW UNIONS ASSOCIATION BILL. 

House in Committee (according to 
Order): Bill reported without Amend- 
ment, and re-committed to the Standing 
Committee. 


House adjourned at 5.20. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 


Friday, Ist July 1898. 


Mr. SPEAKER 
Three of the clock. 


took the Chair at 


PRIVATE BILL BUSINESS. 
PORTSMOUTH CORPORATION TRAM- 
WAYS BILL. [H.L.] 

Ordered, That the Bill be 

second time. 


read a 


WINDSOR AND ASCOT RAILWAY BILL. 
(H.L.] 
Ordered, the 


second time. 


That sill be read a 


LEICESTER FREEMEN BILL. [H.L.] 


Ordered, That the Bill be 
second time. 


read a 


WALKER’S ESTATE BILL. [H.L.] 
Ordered, That 
second time. 


the Bill be read a 
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KEW BRIDGE AND APPROACHES BILL, 


Lords’ Amendment 
agreed to. 


the Lords Commissioners. 


considered, and 


STAINES RESERVOIRS JOINT COMMIT- 
TEE BILL. 
Lords’ Amendments considered, and 
agreed to. 


LONDON, BRIGHTON AND SOUTH 
COAST RAILWAY BILL. [H.L.1 
As amended, considered; a _ clause 
added; Amendments made; Bill to be 
read the third time. 


MESSAGE TO ATTEND THE LORDS 
COMMISSIONERS. 
The House went, and, being returned— 


Mr. SPEAKER reported the Royal Assent 
to: Finance Act, 1898; Sheriffs’ Tenure 
of Office (Scotland) Act, 1898; Reserve 
Forces and Militia Act, 1898; Public Re 
cord Office Act, 1898 ; Suffragan Bishops 
Act, 1898; East India Loan Act, 1898; 
Customs and other Offices (Barry Dock) 
Act, 1898; Customs Offices (Southamp- 
ton) Act, 1898; Local Government 
Board’s Provisional Orders Confirmation 
(No. 3) Act, 1898; Commons Regulation 
(Wolstanton Marsh) Provisional Order 
Confirmation Act, 1898; Electric Light- 
ing Orders Confirmation (No. 1) Act, 
1898; Electric Lighting Orders Con- 
firmation (No. 2) Act, 1898; Electric 
Lighting Orders Confirmation (No. 3) 
Act, 1898 ; Electric Lighting Orders Con- 
firmation (No. 4) Act, 1898; Pilotage 
Order Confirmation Act, 1898; Local 
Government Board (Ireland) Provisional 
Orders Confirmation (No. 2) Act, 1898; 
Local Government Board (Ireland) Pro- 
visional Order Confirmation (No. 4) Act, 
1898; Holmes’s Patent Act, 1898; 
Southend-on-Sea Gas Act, 1898; Bake 
well Gas Act, 1898; York United Gas 
Light Company’s Act, 1898; Brompton, 
Chatham, Gillingham and _ Rochester 
Water Act, 1898; Bombay, Baroda, and 
Central India Railway Act, 1898; Mid- 
land Railway Act, 1898; Foreign Cattle 
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Market, Deptford, Act, 1898; St. Anne’s- 
on-the-Sea Gas Act, 1898 ; City of Bel- 
fast (Hospitals) Act, 1898; Crowhurst, 
Sidley and Bexhill Railway Act, 1898 ; 
South Eastern Railway Act, 1898; Tor- 
rin¢eton and Okehampton Railway Act, 
12898; Enfield Act, 1898; Milford 
Docks Act, 1898; Newhaven Harbour 
and Ouse Lower Navigation Amendment 


Returns, 


Gas 


Brixton 
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Act, 1898; City and 
Act, Lancashire 
R: ail way 1898: 
STOW 
1898: 


Railway 
Yorkshire 
Waltham- 
we Railw: ay Act, 
Edmonton Urban District Council 
Act, 1898; 
Company 


1898 ; 
Act, 
and Epping 


and 
London, 


(Limited) 1898 

shire and Dumba rtonshire Railway (Capi 
tal) Act, 
(General P: 
way Act, 
and Glol 


Act 


L898 ; 


Great Eastern Railway 


a 1 
ywers) Ac ie L&GS 


: Wirral Rail- 
and London 
Act, 


TROR.- 


Liverpool 
Insurance 


Powell Duffryn Steam Coal | 
Li | 

| 

| 


Company's 





1898: Gloucester Gas Act, 1898; THkes- 
on ee n Act, 1898; Market Har- 
horough Urban District Council Gas Act, | 
1898 ; Nott ingham Corpor = Act, 
1898: Sheringham and [Beeston Protec- | 
tion Act, 1898: Thanet Gas Act, 1898. & 
} 


PETITIONS. 
ADULTERATION (FOOD PRODUCTS) 
BILL. 


In favour: From Malmesbury ; 
upon the Table. 


to lie 


DOGS’ 
Against : 
(Dd) ; 


REGULATION 
From Ealing 
to lie upon the Table. 


BILL. 


and London 


EAST INDIA (CONTAGIOUS DISEASES). 
Acainst State Regulation: From Edin- 
burgh; to lie upon the Table. 








LOCAL GOVERNMENT (SCOTLAND) ACT 


(1894) AMENDMENT (No. 2) BILL. | 


In favour: From 


Stornoway ; 
upon the Table. 


to 


lie | [ordered 28th June; Mr. 
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SALE OF INTOXICATING LIQUORS ON 
SUNDAY BILL. 
In favour: From Newcastle, 
Ormesby, Middlesbrough, and 
to lie upon the Table. 


North 
Bolton ; 


TRAWLING. 
From B 


For alteration of law: 


alintore ; 
to lie upon the Table. 


RETURNS, REPORTS, ETC. 


TRADE REPORTS (ANNUAL 


Di 
Rep rts, Annual Series, 
21: 39 to 2145 it vv Command | : 
the Table. 


SERIES). 

and 
Nos. 
to le upon 


Copies pons snted of 
Ci msular 


iomatic 


SIERRA LEONE. 

Copy presented of Commission and 
Instructions to Sir David P. Chalmers as 
Her Majesty’s Commissioner to inquire 
into the Native Insurrection and the 
General Affairs of the Colony and Pro- 
tectorate [by Command] ; to lie upon the 


Table. 


LOAN FUND BOARD (IRELAND). 


Copy presented of Sixtieth Annual Re- 
port, 1897 [by Command] ; 


to lie upon 
the Table. 


SEA FISHERIES (IRELAND) ACT, 1883 
(46 snp 47 Vic., c. 26). 


presented relative 


Field] ; 


Return thereto 


to lie 
upon the Table. 
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779 Returns, 


POST OFFICE SAVINGS BANKS. 


Accounts presented of all Deposits re- 
ceived and paid during the year ended 
3lst December, 1897, and of the Sums 
received and paid by the National Debt 
Commissioners on account of the Fund 
for the Post Office Savings Banks in the 
same year [by Act]; to lie upon the 
Table, and to be printed. [No. 266.] 


ELECTRIC LIGHTING PROVISIONAL 
ORDERS. 


Copy ordered “ of Memorandum stating 
the nature of the Proposals contained in 
the Provisional Orders included in the 
Electric Lighting Provisional Orders 
(No. 5) Bill."—(Mr. Ritchie.) 


Copy presented accordingly; to lie 
upon the Table, and to be printed. 
[No. 267.] 


ELECTRIC LIGHTING PROVISIONAL 
ORDERS. 


Copy ordered “of Memorandum stating 
the nature of the Proposals contained in 
the Provisional Orders included in the 
Electric Lighting Provisional rders 
(No. 6) Bill.”—(Mr. Ritchie.) 


Copy presented accordingly; to lie 
upon the Table, and to be printed. 
[No. 268.] 


ELECTRIC LIGHTING PROVISIONAL 
ORDERS. 

Copy ordered “ of Memorandum stating 
the nature of the Proposals contained in 
the Provisional Orders included in the 
Electric Lighting Provisional Orders 
(No. 10) Bill.’"—(Mr. Ritehie.) 


Copy presented accordingly: to lie 
upon the Table, and to be printed. 
[No. 269.] 
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MERCHANT SHIPPING (LIABILITY OF 
SHIPOWNERS) BILL. 
Lords’ Amendments to be considered 
forthwith ; considered, and agreed to. 


PRIVATE BILLS (GROUP. H.). 

Colonel GunTER reported from the 
Committee on Group H of Private Bills: 
That the parties opposing the Local 
Government Provisional Order (No. 10) 
Bill had stated that the evidence of 
Edward St. Aubyn, of Glynn, Bodmin, 
Cornwall, was essential to their case: 
and it having been proved that his atten- 
dance could not be procured without the 
intervention of the House, he had been 
instructed to move that the said Edward 
St. Aubyn do attend the said Committee 
upon Monday next, at half-past eleven 
of the clock. 


Ordered, That Edward St. Aubyn do 
attend the Committee on Group H of 
Private Bills upon Monday next, at hall- 
past cleven of the clock. 


LICENSING (DISQUALIFICATION OF 

JUSTICES REMOVAL) BILL. [H.L.] 

Read the first time; to be read a 
second time upon Tuesday next, and to 
be printed, [Bill 280.] 


ST. HELENS CORPORATION BILL. 

Reported from the Select Committee 
on Police and Sanitary Regulations 
Bills ; Report to lie upon the Table, and 
to be printed. 


ABERDEEN CORPORATION (TRAM- 
WAYS) BILL. [H.L.] 
Reported, with Amendments; Report 
to lie upon the Table, and to be printed. 
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GREAT NORTH OF SCOTLAND RAIL- 
WAY BILL. [H.L.] 

Reported, with Amendments; Report 
to lie upon the Table, and to be printed. 


Connaught 








FISHGUARD AND ROSSLARE RAILWAYS 
AND HARBOURS BILL. 


Reported from the Select Committee, 
with a Special Report ; 


Special Report brought up, and read ; 


Report, and Special Report, to lie upon 
the Table, and to be printed. | 


Minutes of Proceedings to be printed. 
[No, 270.] 





BACUP CORPORATION WATER BILL. 
[H.L.] 

Reported, with Amendments ; Report | 

to lie upon the Table, and to be printed. | 


| 


| 


| 

ie 

& 

PRIVATE BILL PROCEDURE 
LAND) BILL. 

Ordered, That a Message be sent to the | 

Lords to request that ‘their Lordships | 

will be pleased to give leave to the Earl | 

of Morley to attend to be examined as a | 

witness before the Select Committee on | 

the Private Bill Procedure (Scotland) | 

Bill —( Mr. Stuart-Wortley.) 


(SCOT- 





MESSAGE FROM THE LORDS. 
That they have agreed to— 
NORTHAM URBAN DISTRICT WATER 
BILL 


with an Amendment. 


NORTH WARWICKSHIRE WATER BILL 
with 


Amendments. 





1898} Rangers. 


NEW BILL. 
. 


CIRCUIT CLERKS OF JUSTICIARY 
(SCOTLAND) BILL. 
“To amend the Law regarding Circuit 
Clerks of Justiciary in Scotland. Ordered 
to be brought in by the Lord Advocate 


and Mr. Anstruther. Presented accord- 
ingly, and read the first time; to be 


read a second time upon Monday next, 
and to be printed. [Bill 281.] 


QUESTIONS. 


CONNAUGHT RANGERS. 

Mr. KIMBER (Wandsworth): I beg 
to ask the Under Secretary of State for 
War whether the War Office have issued 
an order to the effect that the green field 
service cap worn by the officers of the 1st 
Battalion Connaught Rangers (formerly 
the 88th Regiment), the only distinguish- 
ing mark of the regiment’s nationality, 
is to be replaced by a blue pattern cap ; 
| why, if the reason is that the officers 
would on service be conspicuous, the 
order is to be extended to the men; 
whether he is aware that the issue of 
the order has created great discontent, 
and whether the War Office will take the 
| subject into consideration with a view 
to withdrawing the order; and whether 
any similar orders have been or are in- 
tended to be issued to Scotch regiments? 


Tue UNDER SECRETARY or STATE 
ror WAR (Mr. St. Joun Broprick, 
Surrey, Guildford): Prior to 1893 the 
officers of the Connaught Rangers wore 
blue undress caps like the men. When 
the field cap was issued in 1893 the 
officer then commanding the Ist bat- 
talion, without any authority, ordered his 
officers to wear green field caps. This 
irregular practice has now been for- 
bidden. There is no intention of makine 
any change in regard to the Scotch regi- 
ments, who wear glengarries, of the same 
pattern for officers and men, and do not 
wear field caps. 
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Women’s Workroom at 


POSTAL ADDRESSES IN THE WELSH 
LANGUAGE. 

Mr. LEWIS (Flint Boroughs): I beg 
to ask the Secretary to the ‘Treasury, as 
representing the Postmaster General, 
whether he is aware that letters addressed 
to places in Wales by their Welsh names, 
e.g., Abermaw (Barmouth), Abertawe 
(Swansea), Caerdydd (Cardiff), Caergybi 
(Holyhead), sometimes miscarry because 
the postal authorities in England are 
only acquainted with the English names 
of such places; and whether, in cases 
where the Welsh name of a place differs 
from the English name, he will cause 
the name of the place to appear in both 
languages in the Post Office Guide? 


Tus FINANCIAL SECRETARY To THe 
TREASURY (Mr. R. W. Hansury, Pres. 
ton): It is possible, no doubt, that 
letters addressed to places in Wales do 
occasionally miscarry because the names 
of the places are written in Welsh, but 
the Postmaster General is not aware that 
such miscarrying is frequent, as a 
printed list of Welsh names, which I 
shall be glad to show to the honourable 
Member, has been supplied to the post 
offices of most places where there are 
Welsh-speaking inhabitants. Barmouth 
does not appear in the list, but shall be 
inserted when there is a reprint. It is 
not thought that it would be expedient 
to insert the Welsh names in the Post 
Office Guide. Any additions to that 
somewhat voluminous publication are to 
be avoided. 


Mr. LEWIS: Is the right honourable 
Gentleman aware that the instances 
given in the Question are only a few of 
the many which actually occur? 


Mr. HANBURY was understood to 
reply that the list of names supplied to 
the post offices was a very comprehensive 
one. 


WELSH BOOKS IN THE UNITED STATES. 

Mr. LEWIS: I beg to ask the Secre- 
tary to the Treasury, as representing the 
Postmaster General, whether in future 
editions of the Post Office Guide he will 
cause the fact that no duty is chargeable 
on Welsh books imported into the United 
States to be mentioned as one of the 
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exceptions to the statement that all books 
and printed matter imported into the 
United States through the post, however 
small the value, are subject to a duty of 
25 per cent. of that value? 


Mr. HANBURY: The Postmaster 
General scarcely thinks it necessary to 
cause a special notification to be inserted 
in the Post Office Guide to the effect 
that Welsh books imported into the 
United States are not subject to Customs 
duties, as in section (c) of paragraph 7, 
on page 377 of the Guide, it is already 
stated that exemption from Customs 
duties is accorded to “works printed ex- 
clusively in any other than the English 
language.” 


WOMEN’S WORKROOM AT DEPTFORD 

VICTUALLING YARD. 

Mr. STEADMAN (Tewer 

Stepney): I beg to ask the See 
State for the Home Department whether 
he is aware that 13 women are employed 
in an unhealthy and insanitary loft 
situated over an iren foundry in Dept- 
ford Victualling Yard, and that this 
workroom has not been whitewashed or 
disinfected during the past 15 years; 
and whether he will cause an official 
inspection to be made, and lay the Report 
of same upon the Table at an early date? 


Hamlets, 


retary oi 


Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror tne 
HOME DEPARTMENT (Sir M. W. Rnp- 
LEY, Lancs, Blackpool): The honourable 
Member is not quite correctly informed. 
Six women only are employed, though 
the cubic space is sufficient for 48; the 
room is neither unhealthy nor insani- 
tary, and there is no foundry underneath. 
It is the case, however, that unpleasant 
fumes from the adjoining foundry find 
their way, when the foundry is used, 
through the windows; and steps will be 
taken to remove the women as soon as 
possible to a more suitable place. In the 
meantime they will not be employed in 
the room when the foundry is used. 


Mr. STEADMAN: Is the right honour- 
able Gentleman aware that 
Question appeared on the 
Government 


since my 
Paper a 


inspector of factories has 
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visited the yard, that the women have 
already been removed, and that the room 
is now being whitewashed and done up? 


Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror THE 
HOME DEPARTMENT: Yes, I am 
aware of the fact. I have information 
from the inspector of factories that the 
place is being whitewashed, and I hope 


everything will be satisfactory. 


CRANE DRIVERS AT DEPTFORD VIC- 
TUALLING YARD. 

Mr. STEADMAN: I beg to ask the 
First Lord of the Admiralty whether 
he is aware that men continuously 
employed as hydraulic crane drivers at 
Deptford Victualling Yard are receiving 
wages ranging from 19s. to 22s. per 
week, whilst men employed in the same 
apacity at Woolwich Arsenal are pail 
from 23s. to 30s. per week, and the 
London dock companies pay their per- 
manent cranemen from 30s. to 36s. per 
week ; and whether he will consider the 
desirability of increasing the wages of 
the cranemen employed at Deptford Vic- 
tualling Yard, and also of providing them 
with shelter against inclement weather? 


Tue SECRETARY v0 tue ADMI- 
RALTY (Mr. W. E. Macartney, Antrim, 
S.): Hydraulic cranemen at Deptford 
Victualling Yard are paid 19s. to 22s. 6d. 
per week, but are not continuously 
employed on this duty. The rates paid 
by the War Department at Woolwich are 
not known by the Admiralty, nor has the 
Department any. information as to the 
average earnings, continuity of employ- 
ment, and other conditions of service of 
men employed in a similar position by 
the London dock companies. There is 
no intention of increasing the rates paid 
at Deptford, but the Admiralty will con- 
sider the question of providing shelter 
during inclement weather. 


RAILWAY COMPANIES AND THE 
VOLUNTEERS. 


Coronet Sir H. VINCENT (Sheffield, 
Central): I beg to ask the Under Secre- 
tary of State for War if the South 
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Eastern Railway Company still stands 
alone in its refusal to convey Volunteer 
soldiers proceeding to drill or musketry 
practice in the service of the country on 
Saturdays; and in such case if he wil 
consider the position of this company at 
Aldershot, Dover, Gravesend, Shorn- 
cliffe, and Woolwich, and the desirability 
of national funds being used for the 
encouragement of those lines serving the 
country to the best of their power? 


Tue FINANCIAL SECRETARY To THe 
WAR OFFICE (Mr. J. Powett W11i14ms, 
Birmingham, 8.): An undertaking has 
been arrived at with all the companies 
which, it is hoped, will be satisfactory. 


CoLoneL Sin H. VINCENT: I beg to 
ask the Under Secretary of State for War 
if, in the event of invasion or immineat 
national danger, the Government has 
statutory power to take possession of 
railway lines for national purposes ; and, 
in the contrary case, if the Secretary of 
State will consider the advisability of 
asking Parliament for such power, having 
regard to the warning recently conveyed 
to the War Office concerning the trans- 
port of Volunteers? 


Mr. POWELL WILLIAMS: I must 
refer my honourable and gallant Friend 
to section 16 of the Regulations of the 
Forces Act, 1871, which gives full powers. 


SHIRLEY ESTATE RENTS. 

Mr. DALY (Monaghan, 8.): I beg to 
ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland whether he can 
state in how many cases the Chief Land 
Commissioners at Dundalk last week 
raised and lowered the rents respectively 
in cases heard from the Shirley estate, 
county Monaghan; whether the Chiet 
Land Commissioners viewed the farms in 
question ; and, if not, how did they come 
to a decision in fixing an appeal rent ; 
whether he can say if the court valuer 
heard any evidence from either landlord 
or tenant ; and, if not, how did he arrive 
at his award; what experience had this 
court valuer of valuing land before 
getting this appointment; whether he 
can state if the court valuer’s award was 
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acted upon in every case heard at Dun- 
dalk ; :and whether he will advise the 
Government this Session to make any 
change in the method of fixing fair rents 
in Ireland before the Chief Land Com- 
mission Court! 


Tee ATTORNEY GENERAL ror IRE- 
LAND (Mr. Arxryson, Londonderry, N.) : 
There were 24 appeals from this 
estate disposed of by the Land Commis- 
sioners at their recent sitting at Dundalk. 
In 11 of these cases the rents fixed by the 
assistant commissioners were confirmed, 
in 12 cases they were increased, and in 
one case the rent was reduced. The 
Commissioners did not view the farms 
mentioned. They decided the cases in 
the ordinary way after hearing the 
evidence adduced on both sides, and 
after considering the schedule of particu- 
lars recorded by the Sub-Commission and 
the report made by the court valuers. 
The court valuers did not hear any 
evidence, nor did they make any award. 
They carefully examined each holding 
and reported their opinion of the fair 
letting value of each holding and the 
particulars of each improvement appear- 
ing to exist thereon, so far as could be 
ascertained from their examination 
thereof. Both of the court valuers 
in the cases referred to acted for several 
years on Sub-Commissions before they 
were selected to act as court valuers ; 
and previously to their appointment as 
assistant commissioners 


they were 
extensively engaged in farming. As 


already stated, the court valuers did 
not make any award, nor did they report 
what the fair rent of each holding should 
be. The reply to the last paragraph is 
in the negative. 


Mr. DILLON (Mayo, E.): The right 
honourable Gentleman has not stated if 
the court valuers’ award was acted upon 
in every case heard at Dundalk. 


Mr. ATKINSON: I have stated that 
they made no award whatever, so that 
it could not have been acted upon. 


Mr. DALY: I bee to ask the Attorney 
General for Ireland whether he is aware 
that Mr. Commissioner O’Brien, when 
giving judgment at Dundalk last week 
in Land Court Appeals from the Shirley 
estate, county Monaghan, stated that the 


Mr. Daly. 
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fair rent should be £140, and not £171, 
as fixed by the Sub-Commissioners, on 
the farm of Mr. Henry Withrington ; 
whether he is aware that Mr. Commis- 
sioner O’Brien based his judgment on 
the Report of the Fry Commission ; and 
whether he will have the case of Mr. 
Withrington reviewed, with the view of 
fixing the rent of his farm at £140 for 
the next 15 years? 


Mr. ATKINSON: By the courtesy of 
the honourable Member, I have been 
furnished with a newspaper report of the 
judgment of Mr. Commissioner O’Brien. 
I cannot say whether the report is 
accurate or not. In the course of his 
judgment Mr. O’Brien appears to have 
made some reference to the report of the 
Fry Commission, though I cannot believe 
that any Land Commissioner would base 
a judicial judgment, not on the facts of 
any particular case and the law applicable 
to them, but on the Report of a Royal 
Commission, as suggested in. the second 
paragraph. I have no power whatever 
to have the decision of the Land Com- 
missioner reviewed, as requested in the 
third paragraph. 


CORTUBBER POSTAL ARRANGEMENTS. 

Mr. DALY: I beg to ask the Secre- 
tary to the Treasury, as representing the 
Postmaster General, whether he is aware 
that there are very unsatisfactory postal 
arrangements at  Cortubber, Laton, 
Aughnamullen, and Creive, convenient 
to Ballybay ; and whether he can state 
when the house-to-house delivery of 
letters will take place in the district 
mentioned ? 


Mr. HANBURY: The Postmaster, 
General is not aware that there are very 
unsatisfactory postal arrangements at 
Cortubber and the other places mentioned 
near Ballybay, county Monaghan, which 
appear already to possess a morning 
delivery and an afternoon despatch ; but 
if, as he understands, the honourable 
Member’s Question relates to outlying 
houses in the neighbourhood to which 
the delivery has not yet been extended, 
inquiry shall be made with the view of 
extending the delivery to any unserved 
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houses as soon as possible. It was never 
anticipated, however, that the whole 
Budget reforms could be carried out 
within a year. 


BRITISH LOANS FOR EGYPTIAN 
RAILWAYS. 

Mr. KIMBER: I beg to ask the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer whether, in 
remitting the loan of £798,802 made by 
Great Britain to the Egyptian Govern- 
ment and people, it will be an under- 
standing or condition that the railways 
which have been constructed by the aid 
of the money will become or remain the 
property of Great Britain; or whether 
any other and what consideration will be 


obtained for this country for the 
sacrifice ? 
THe CHANCELLOR or tne EX- 


CHEQUER (Sir M. Hicks-Bzacu, Bristol, 
W.): The fact that this loan included 
the sum of £270,000, which was 
advanced for the purchase of material 
for the railway between Wady Halfa and 
Abu Hamed, will not be overlooked in 
the settlement of accounts after the 
capture of Khartoum. The railways 
in question cost the Egyptian Govern- 
ment far more than that sum. 


SHRIMPERS IN THE YARMOUTH ROADS, 

Sir J. COLOMB (Great Yarmouth): 
I beg to ask the President of the Board 
of Trade whether his attention has been 
called to the running down of a 
shrimper’s boat by the steamer Baltic, 
of Christiana, in Yarmouth Roads on 
the 19th instant, causing the loss of a 
life and of the boat; whether he is 
aware of the complaints of shrimpers as 
to an increasing carelessness of the look- 
out on board steamers navigating waters 
to which small boats must resort in pur- 
suit of their avocations ; and whether he 
will cause inquiry to be made as to the 
justice of that complaint, with a view of 
securing better protection for small craft 
in Yarmouth Roads and other waters 
similarly situated? 


Tue PRESIDENT or tue BOARD or 
TRADE (Mr. C. T. Rircm, Croydon) : 
My attention has been called to the case 
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referred to in the Question, and I have 
ordered an official inquiry to be held. 
No complaints appear to have reached 
the Board of Trade from shrimpers as 
to increasing carelessness of look-out on 
board steamers, but any case that comes 
to my notice will receive consideration. 
As at present advised, I do not propose 
to order any general inquiry in the 
matter, but I will consider each case on 
its merits as it arises. 


on the East Coast. 


NAVAL COAL SUPPLIES ON THE EAST 
COAST. 

Mr. DOUGHTY (Great Grimsby): I 
beg to ask the First Lord of the Admi- 
ralty whether he is aware that Welsh 
coal is sent, at very considerable cost in 
railway carriage, from collieries in South 
Wales to Hull and other East Coast ports 
for the supply of Her Majesty’s ships 
stationed in the Humber or cruising off 
the East Coast; whether he is aware 
that 23 million tons of coal are annually 
drawn in the South Yorkshire district, 
that a large proportion is best hard steam 
coal and used generally by the mercantile 
marine ; that this coal possesses a very 
high standard of steam producing quali- 
ties, and exceeds in this respect much of 
the Welsh coal; whether, when con- 
sidering the advisability of dividing the 
Admiralty contracts for coal amongst 
different districts, he will bear in mind 
that nearly all the South Yorkshire coal 
sent abroad is exported from the Humber 
ports, owing to their close proximity to 
the coal fields and the low rate of rail- 
way carriage ; and whether he will con- 
sider the wisdom of establishing a coal 
station as a naval base at Grimsby, or 
some other convenient port, for the use 
of Her Majesty’s ships stationed on the 
East Coast, and for the general purposes 
of the Admiralty? 


Mr. MACARTNEY: Welsh coal is not 
sent by railway to Her Majesty’s ships 
on the East Coast. The Admiralty are 
fully aware that there are some good 
steam producing coals in South York- 
shire, and several collieries are annually 
invited to tender for coals for yard pur- 
poses. The requirements of ships on 
the East Coast do not at present warrant 
the establishment of a coaling station at 
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Grimsby. There is a contract at Har- 
wich for supplying vessels engaged in 


fishery duties. 


Deepening of 


MESSING AT MILITARY MANCEUVRES. 

Mr. PIRIE (Aberdeen, N.): I beg to 
ask the Under Secretary of State for War 
whether during the forthcoming man- 
ceuvres it is intended to carry out 
squadron and company messing by 
officers instead of the regimental mess ; 
and, if not, whether, seeing that the 
manceuvres are to be on an_ unprece- 
dentedly large scale for this country, that 
the conditions of active service ought to 
be as nearly approached as is possible, 
and that the maintenance of regimental 
messes On manceuvres, with their neces- 
sarily large requirements for transport 
and civilian attendants, is foreign to 
active service, besides being one of the 
heaviest items of expenditure to indi- 
vidual officers, consideration will be given 
to the question of adopting the squadron 
and company system! 


Mr. POWELL WILLIAMS: It is not 
proposed during the manceuvres to sub- 
stitute squadron and company messing 
for regimental messes. The subject has 
been carefully considered, and arrange- 
ments have been made, and detailed in- 


structions issued, which will, it is 
believed, render unnecessary any extra- 
ordinary expenditure by individual 
officers. 


CLONES POSTAL STAFF. 

Mr. MACALEESE (Monaghan, N.): I 
beg to ask the Secretary to the Treasury, 
as representing the Postmaster General, 
how many appointments of rural mes- 
sengers have been made since January 
last by the postmaster at Clones; and 
will he explain on what grounds a man 
almost 60 years of age, who is the band- 
master and leader of the local Orange 
band, has received one of these appoint- 
ments ! 


Mr. HANBURY: There have been no 
appointments of established officers at 
Clones since January last, but two 
changes have occurred in respect of sub- 
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ordinate duties: (1) A person who per- 
formed a rural delivery under an allow- 
ance of 6s. 6d. a week to the sub-post- 
master of Brookeborough resigned, and 
his place was filled by a lad of 17 on the 
21st of February last ; (2) an Army pen- 
sioner, aged 58, was employed on a de 
livery at 5s. 6d. a week from the 16th of 
May last till the 20th June, when the 
duty was extended and the pay increased 
to 9s. a week, and the employment of 
this man continued. The person last 
referred to has acted as bandmaster to 
the local Orange band, but resigned 
this position when his duties were ex- 
tended on 20th June last. 


MONAGHAN COUNTY CESS. 

Mr. DALY: I beg to ask the Attorney 
General for Ireland whether he can 
give the names of the grand jurors of 
county Monaghan that county cess on 
their evicted farms had to be returned as 
non-recoverable by the cess collectors 
during the past five years, and the 
amount? 


Mr. ATKINSON: The Secretary to 
the Grand Jury, to whom I have referred 
this Question, states that he has no 
records which would enable him to give 
the information desired by the honour- 
able Member. 


DEEPENING OF THE RIVER ROBE. 

Mr. DAVITT (Mayo, 8.): I beg to ask 
the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland whether any steps have 
been taken by the Congested Districts 
Board to obtain the approval of the local 
landowner to the proposed deepening of 
the river Robe between Ballinrobe and 
Lough Mask for the purpose of creating 
a short water passage from localities 
beyond the lake to the market town of 
the district ; and whether, if the land- 
lord in question continues to object to 
the carrying out of this project, the Chief 
Secretary will bring in or support a Mea- 
sure with the object of obtaining Parlia- 
mentary powers for the carrying out of 
this work? 





Mr. Macartney. 
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Mr. ATKINSON: No steps have been 
taken by the Congested Districts Board 
in the direction mentioned. The project 
referred to has several times been 
brought before the Board ‘by Captain 
McCausland, who was informed that it was 
one entirely beyond their resources, but 
that the Board were willing to contribute 
one-third of the estimated cost, provided 
such contribution did not exceed £1,000. 


DERVISH PRISONERS AND THE 
EGYPTIAN ARMY. 

Mr. DAVITT: I beg to ask the Under 
Secretary of State for War whether Der- 
vish prisoners taken at the Battle of 
Atbara have been impressed into the 
Anglo-Egyptian service, and are to take 
part in the campaign against the Khalifa 
and Khartoum? 


Mr. POWELL WILLIAMS: Several 
hundreds of the prisoners taken at the 
battle of Atbara have joined the Egyptian 
service. They were not impressed into 
it, but enlisted voluntarily, having in 
many cases friends and blood relations 
in that service whom they were anxious 
to join. The Baggara prisoners have not 
been enlisted, but have been employed 
upon the railway works. 


Mr. DAVITT: Is it the fact or not 
that these prisoners have been impressed 
into the Anglo-Egyptian service ? 


Mr. POWELL WILLIAMS: No, Sir ; 
it is absolutely untrue. 


Mr. W. REDMOND (Clare, E.): May 
I ask the honourable Gentleman how the 
prisoner, the chief Mahmud, is now being 
treated, and what is to be done with him? 


The 
give 


Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order! 
honourable Member had _ better 
notice of that Question. 


Mr. W. REDMOND: I will put it again 
on Monday, 


EGYPTIAN EXILES IN CEYLON. 
Mr. DAVITT: I beg to ask the Under 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs 
whether he can state if it is the intention 
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of Her Majesty’s Government to advise 
the Government of Egypt to reconsider 
the decision announced last year not to 
grant the prayers of the Egyptian exiles, 
Arabi Pasha and others, to have their 
domicile changed from Ceylon to Cyprus ; 
and whether, in view of the length of 
their exile and the peace which now pre- 
vails in that country, Her Majesty’s 
Government will advise the cancelling of 
their decree of banishment? 


Tue UNDER SECRETARY or STATE 
FoR FOREIGN AFFAIRS (Mr. G. N. 
Curzon, Lancashire, 8.W., Southport) : 
Her Majesty's Government know no 
grounds upon which they could urge on 
the Egyptian Government a reconsidera- 
tion of the decision at which the latter 
arrived last year. 


Str W. LAWSON (Cumberland, Cocker- 
mouth): Arising out of that, may I ask 
whether it is considered by the Egyptian 
authorities that the return of Arabi will 
involve any political danger! 


Mr. CURZON: No, Sir. I cannot 
speak as to the actual chance of political 
danger, but it was undoubtedly on politi- 
cal grounds that the Egyptian Govern- 
ment arrived at their decision not to 
recommend the return of these exiles, 


Mr. W. REDMOND: May I ask 
whether it is the fact that the health of 
Arabi Pasha has become injured by the 
climate of Ceylon, and, if so, whether 
another place of detention might not be 
found for him? 


Mr. CURZON: No, Sir. I inquired 
into this matter very closely last year, 
thinking it of some importance. The 
facts which I ascertained did not bear out 
the impression which the Question of the 
honourable Member would suggest. 
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Mr. W, REDMOND: Would there be 
any difficulty in transferring him to some 
other place of detention, if he so wishes 
it, where he would be equally safe? 


Mr. CURZON: That is a Question 
which is a little difficult for me to answer 
on the spur of the moment, as I think the 
honourable Gentleman will see ; but Ido 
not think it is contemplated by Her 
Majesty’s Government to remove any of 
these exiles from Ceylon. 
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Workmews 
UNITED STATES AND CANADA. 
Mr. DAVITT: I beg to ask the Under 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs 
whether he can now state the names of 
the members of the Commission ap- 
pointed to settle matters of dispute pend- 
ing between the United States and 
Canada, and lay upon the Table of the 
House the terms of the said Commission ; 
and whether the draft of the Commis- 
sion has yet been submitted for approval 
to the United States Senate? 


Mr. CURZON: The names of the 
members of the Commission appointed 
by the Queen were notified in the Press 
yesterday. According to the latest in- 
formation received from Her Majesty’s 
Ambassador at Washington, the names 
of the American members have not yet 
been finally settled. As regards the draft 
of the Commission, the honourable Mem- 
ber probably refers to the protocol which 
was signed at Washington on the 30th 
of May, providing for the appointment of 
the Joint Commission. We have no 
information as regards its submission to 
the Senate. There will probably be no 
objection to its presentation to Parlia- 
ment with other Papers, in due course. 


SCHOOL EDUCATION DEPARTMENT'S 
REPORT. 

Mr. PIRIE: I beg to ask the Lord 
Advocate if his attention has been drawn 
to the Report of the Scottish Education 
Department being issued with the Royal 
Arms as used in England in place of the 
Royal Arms of Scotland; if he will ex- 
plain why this should be so,when the other 
annual Reports of Scottish Departments 
bear the Royal Arms as authorised for 
and used in Scotland; and if he will 
have the error rectified? 


Tue LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. Granam 
Wurray, Buteshire): The question of 
vhat arms are used in the cases alluded 
to by the honourable Member depends 
upon whether such Reports are printed 
by English or Scottish printers, but it 
will be considered whether the Scottish 
Arms should be embossed on Scottish 
Reports printed in England. 
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Compensation Act. 
WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION ACT. 

Mr. 8. EVANS (Glamorgan, Mid): I 
beg to ask the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department if he could state to 
the House in how many cases application 
has been made to the Registrar of 
Friendly Societies, under the Workmen’s 
Compensation Act, 1897, for a certificate 
approving of schemes of compensation, 
benefit, or insurance for workmen in any 
employment which would enable the em- 
ployer to contract out of the Act, and 
whether in any such cases workmen have 
been heard upon such schemes, or what 
steps have been taken to ascertain the 
views of the workmen affected by such 
schemes ; in how many cases the Rezgis- 
trar of Friendly Societies has certified in 
favour of such schemes; and in what 
trades or employments and for what dis- 
tricts such certificates have been given? 


THe SECRETARY or STATE For 
tHE HOME DEPARTMENT: I am in- 
formed by the Registrar that 26 such 
applications have been made, that they 
were each accompanied by a statement of 
the views of the employer and workmen 
supporting it; that where the workmen 
supporting it were not the whole number 
the employer has been required to sus- 
pend a printed abstract of the scheme in 
each workshop with a notice that any 
workman was at liberty to send ob- 
jections to the Registrar ; that when ob- 
jections have been received he has, unless 
the employer showed cause to the con- 
trary, required the scheme to be amended, 
and in some cases where there has been 
no objection has required it in the inte 
rests of the workmen; that no workman 
has applied to be heard in person; and 
that six certificates have been granted, 
the industries being mining, engineering, 
shipbuilding, and Portland cement manu- 
facturing, and the places, Forest of 
Dean, Garforth, Wednesbury, Newcastle, 
and Rugby. 


Mr. S. EVANS: May I ask whether 
there will be any difficulty in placing 
copies of the schemes as certified in the 
Library of the House of Commons! Of 


course I am aware that under the Act of 
last year the Registrar will have to pub- 
lish them in his yearly Report, but a con- 
siderable time must elapse before that is 
issued. 
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THe SECRETARY or STATE for 
tHe HOME DEPARTMENT: The 
Registrar is not an officer of my Depart- 
ment, but is under the Treasury. I 
will certainly make inquiry if what the 
honourable Member suggests can be done, 
as I think it desirable that every infor- 
mation should be given. 


DISTRESS WARRANTS FOR 
VACCINATION FINES. 

Mr. STEADMAN: I beg to ask the 
Secretary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment if his attention has been called to a 
statement made by a police inspector, 
when applying for distress warrants in 
cases of non-payment of fines by vacci- 
nation defaulters, in reply to a question 
from the magistrate, Mr. Lane, the in- 
spector said he was acting under instruc- 
tions from the Home Office ; and whether, 
seeing that the Local Government Board 
now admitted that “ adventitious” germs 
were in vaccine lymph, and that there- 
fore there was a justification in parents 
refusing to run risks, he could see his 
way to cancel the instructions for appli- 
cation for distress warrants? 


THe SECRETARY or STATE For 
THE HOME DEPARTMENT: My atten- 
tion has not been called to the statement 
otherwise than by the Question; but it 
is the practice of the Home Office to take 
steps, after proper inquiry as to the cir- 
cumstances, to enforce outstanding fines 
in cases of all kinds, and the state- 
ment was perhaps made in some case in 
which such steps had been taken. I do 
not see my way to give the instructions 
suggested in the second paragraph. 


IRISH SCHOOL GRANT. 


Mr. DILLON: I beg to ask the Secre- 
tary to the Treasury whether he will lay 
upon the Table of the House a copy of 
the instructions issued to the Commis- 
sioners of National Education in Ireland 
as to the basis of the calculations for 
payment of the arrears of the free grant? 


Mr. A. O'CONNOR (Donegal, E.): At 
the same time, may I ask the Secretary 
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to the Treasury if he will state the basis 
on which calculations are made in respect 
of the payment of the arrears grant to 
National school teachers in Ireland? 


Mr. HANBURY: I understand both 
questions to refer to the calculations 
which were made in consequence of a 
letter addressed to the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer by representatives of the Irish 
National Teachers’ Organisation in July 
last. As this letter was subsequently 
withdrawn by the writers, and the reasou 
for making such calculations has thereby 
ceased, no occasion appears now to 
exist for stating the basis on which they 
were made. 


Mr. DILLON: Does the right honour- 
able Gentleman decline to allow us to 
have a copy of the letter? It wili be of 
extreme importance in the Debate which 
must take place on the Education Esti- 
mates. 


Mr. HANBURY: There is no authority 
for publishing the instructions. 


Mr. DILLON: I am not now asking as 
to the instructions. 


Mr. HANBURY: Perhaps the honour- 
able Member will put down a question. 


HORSE AUCTIONS IN SCOTLAND. 

Sm H. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN 
(Stirling Burghs): I beg to ask 
the Lord Advocate whether his attention 
has been called to the recent decision in 
the Justiciary Appeal Court, Edinburgh, 
as to entering horses for sale at an auc- 
tion under false names of owners; 
whether he is aware that this is said to 
be a common practice in Scotland among 
dealers both as regards horses and cattle, 
especially the latter ; and whether he will 
direct the attention of Procurators Fiscal 
to the matter with a view to the practice 
being repressed ? 


Mr. GRAHAM MURRAY: My atten- 
tion has been called to the case in ques- 
tion, which, although recent itself, pro- 
ceeded on former precedents. I have 
been told that the practice is common, 
but I have no means of testing the 
accuracy of the statement. I see no 
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reason for any particular communication 
to Procurators Fiscal on the subject, be- 
cause those who suffer from such prac- 
tices have only to lodge an information 
in the ordinary way with the Procurator 
Fiscal, when it will be inquired into, and 
dealt with by Crown counsel in ordinary 
course. 


Warships 


DARENTH IMBECILE ASYLUM. 


Mr. MADDISON (Sheffield, Bright- 
side): I bee to ask the President of the 
Lecal Government Board whether he will 
state if anything is being done to remove 
the children capable of receiving educa- 
tion from the Imbecile Asylum at 
Darenth, with a view to giving them 
greater educational advantages and free- 
dom from contact with those hopelessly 
imbecile, and also to the improvement of 
the organisation cf the institution and 
classification of its inmates? 


THe PRESIDENT or tHe LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD (Mr. H. Cuapury, 
Lincoln, Sleaford): The matter is 
one which has received much considera- 
tion by the managers of the Metropolitan 
Asylums Board. There is some difference 
of opinion as to the best means of effect- 
ing the object in view, and the final settle- 
ment of the question depends upon the 
provision of further accommodation for 
imbeciles. The managers are for this 
purpose at present negotiating for the 
purchase of the property of the South 
Metropolitan School District. 


SPANISH WARSHIPS AT PORT SAID. 

Mr. DAVITT: I beg to ask the Under 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs 
whether, in view of the fact that Article 
4 of the Suez Canal Convention stipu- 


lates that vessels of war belonging to | 


belligerents shall not remain longer at 
Port Said than 24 hours, except in cases 
of special distress, it is a breach of the 
regulations of such Convention for one 
of the combatants in the present war to 
keep its war ships at this port for a 
period of three or four days ; whether, as 


it is also made incumbent upon such 
ships to make their transit through the 


Mr. Graham Murray. 
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canal with the least possible delay and 
without intermission, except such as the 
canal service may demand, this prolonged 
stay is also a contravention of the iaw 
and rules governing the service of the 
Canal; and whether it is the Egyptian 
Government or Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment who is responsible for permitting 
this breach of neutrality? 


at Manila. 


Mr. CURZON: The provisions of the 
Suez Canal Convention to which the 
honourable Member refers have never 
been brought into operaticn. The ques- 
tion of the duration of stay of foreigi 
vessels at Port Said is one primarily for 
the decision of the Egyptian Govern- 
ment, and there has doubiess been good 
‘reason for the course adopted in this 
case. 


Mr. DAVITT: Can the right honour- 
able Gentleman state what these reasons 
| were? 
| Mr. CURZON: I am not in the im- 
| mediate councils of the Egyptian Govern- 
|ment, so I cannot inform the honourable 
Member. 





| Mr. GIBSON BOWLES (Lynn Regis) : 
|Did I understand the right horourabdle 
| Gentleman to say that the Convention of 
| 188 is not in actual speration? 

} 

| Mr. CURZON: 


Yes; the honourable 
Member did understand me to say so. 





| WARSHIPS AT MANILA. 


Mr. LEWIS: I beg to ask the Under 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs 
what is the respective strength of the 
| British and German fleets now stationed 
| at Manila; whether the volume ot 
| British trade in the Philippines is six 
times as great as that of German trade ; 
and whether the Government are advised 
that in the present critical condition of 
affairs in the Far East the British naval 
force at Manila is adequate for the 
protection of British interests? 


THE UNDER SECRETARY or STATE 
FoR FOREIGN AFFAIRS (Mr. G. N. 
Curzon, Lancashire, S.W., Southport) : 
According to the latest information there 
are four British and five German vessels 
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at Manila. I do not know the exact pro- 
portions of British and German trade, 
but I answered a (Question on this subject 
yesterday. The Commander-in-Chief at 
Hong-kong is satisfied that the British 
force is sufficient for the protection of 
British interests. If it were not, it 
would be in his power to augment it. 


Liverpool Telegraphists’ 


CONSTANTINOPLE RIOTS. 

Mr. STEVENSON (Suffolk, Eye): I 
beg to ask the Under Secretary of State 
for Foreign Affairs whether the French 
and Italian Notes to the Porte ask that 
a satisfactory answer shall be given by 
the 10th of July to the demand for com- 
pensation put forward on behalf of French 
and Italian subjects, respectively, for 
losses sustained in connection with the 
inassacres of August, 1896, at Constanti- 
nople ; whether they threaten to lay an 
embargo on a portion of the Greek War 
Indemnity money in the event of their 
claims not being satisfied ; and whether, 
in view of the procrastination which has 
taken place, the British Government has 
taken or will take the same course, with 
the object of securing that the claims, 
rights, and interests of the British com- 
mercial community in Constantinople 
shall receive, without further delay,- the 
consideration and the satisfaction to 
which they are entitled? 


Mr, CURZON: I understand that 
Notes have been addressed by the French 
and Italian Embassies to the Porte on 
the subject referred to, but I am not in 
& position to give information as to their 
contents, and I am not aware whether the 
10th of July has been fixed as the date 
by which the answer is to be given. Her 
Majesty’s Chargé d’Affaires has pressed 
the Foreign Minister for a settlement of 
British claims, and Her Majesty’s 
Government must await the result of the 
further consideration of the question by 
the Council of State before deciding what 
further action it will be desirable to take 
in the matter. 


Mr. STEVENSON: Do T understand 
that the Notes presented by the French 
and Italian Governments are distinct 
from the identic Note which the right 
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Grievances. 


honourable Gentleman’ referred to 


yesterday ! 


Mr. CURZON: Yes, Sir ; they are dis- 


tinct in substance. 


ARMY CLOTHING DEPARTMENT. 

Captain NORTON (Newington, W.): 
I beg to ask the Financial Secretary to 
the War Office whether he can state 
when the reorganisation or rearrange- 
ment of the Army Clothiny Depart- 
ment likely to take place; and 
whether it will affect those who now 
receive the lowest scale of wages, namely, 
the storehouse men, as well as the clerical 
staff ? 


is 


Mr. POWELL WILLIAMS: There is 
no intention of making any change in the 
minimum rate of wages of the men 
employed at Pimlico, who will not be 
affected by the reorganisation, a definite 
scheme for which has now been submitted 
to the Secretary of State. 


LIVERPOOL TELEGRAPHISTS’ 
GRIEVANCES. 

Mr. SCHWANN (Manchester, N.): I 
beg to ask the Secretary to the Trea- 
sury, as representing the Postmaster 
General, whether he is aware that the 
Liverpool telegraph staff have been in- 
formed that, commencing from the 9th 
July, the custom of paying wages on 
Fridays is to cease, and that, in future, 
payment is to be made on Saturdays 
uniess a majority of the staff are pre- 
pared to accept five-sixths of the week’s 
salary on the Friday; whether, as the 
custom of paying salaries on Fridays has 
been in existence 27 years, and the alter- 
ation will cause inconvenience to the 
clerks on late duties on the Saturday, 
the Postmaster General can state the 
reason for the new departure; and 


whether, in the case of its being adhered 
to, he will authorise overtime accounts 
to be paid at the conclusion of the week 
in which it is worked! 
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Case of 


Mr. HANBURY: Yes, Sir. It was 
recently ascertained that a practice had 
grown up in certain provincial offices, 
which had never been directly sanctioned 
by the Postmaster General, of paying 
wages due on Saturday on Friday even- 
ing. The attention of the Postmaster 
General was directed to the matter by 
the applications from the staff in other 
offices requesting that the privilege 
might be extended to them. As he has 
no power to pay wages before they are 
earned, it became necessary to issue an 
instruction that wages should be paid 
.on Saturdays in future. But, in order 
to inflict the minimum of inconvenience 
on the staff, they were told at the same 
time that if they preferred to receive 
their wages on Friday they would be 
paid five-sixths of them for the five days’ 
work on the first Friday, and, of course, 
the full week’s wages on each succeeding 
Friday. 


ROYAL NIGER COMPANY. 


Mr. C. McARTHUR (Liverpool, Ex- 
change): I beg to ask the Under Secre- 
tary of State for Foreign Affairs whether 
any arrangement has yet been arrived at 
between Her Majesty's Government and 
the Royal Niger Company with reference 
to the territories now administered by 
the latter! 


Mr. CURZON: Communications have 
been passing between Her Majesty’s 
Government and the Royal Niger Com- 
pany with a view to the assumption by 
the former of the administration hitherto 
carried on by the latter. But I am not 
at present able to enter into any details 
on the subject. 


CASE OF LUDWIG GRUNBAUM. 


Mr. PICKERSGILL (Bethnal Green, 
S.W.): I beg to ask the Secretary of 
State for the Home Department whether 
his attention has been drawn to the ex- 
tradition case of Ludwig Grunbaum, who 
on the 22nd February last was arrested 
in London charged with a crime alleged 
to have been committed in Germany ; 
was remanded in custody from week to 
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week, pending the arrival of papers from 
Germany, until the 21st April, and was 
then discharged ; was re-arrested on the 
same charge on the 27th April, and after 
another week’s imprisonment was again 
discharged on the 4th May; whether he 
has been advised that Article 12 of the 
Extradition Treaty with Germany con- 
templates, or that section 8 of the Ex- 
tradition Act, 1870, authorises the issue 
of a second warrant for the arrest of an 
alleged fugitive criminal after he has 
been apprehended under a former war- 
rant in respect of the same charge, and 
discharged by a magistrate; whether 
the warrants for the arrest of Ludwig 
Grunbaum were issued under orders from 
the Secretary of State or without such 
orders; in the latter case, who issued 
the warrants and what was the nature of 
the evidence upon which such warrants 
respectively were issued ; was the infor- 
mation laid by a police officer or by the 
Consul or other accredited agent of the 
German Government ; upon the occasion 
of the issue of each warrant, did the 
Secretary of State forthwith receive a 
report of the fact of such issue, together 
with the evidence or certified copies 
thereof; whether he is aware that there 
have been many cases of unreasonable 
delay on the part of foreign Governments 
in forwarding the papers necessary for 
the extradition of alleged fugitive 
criminals; and, in particular, that a 
Russian subject was detained in Holloway 
gaol for 17 weeks, was then extradited, 
and on his arrival in Russia was liberated 
without trial ; and that a French subject 
was kept in custody in this country for 
nearly three months pending the arrival 
of documents, and was discharged in 
November last ; and whether he will give 
directions that in future cases of persons 
arrested with a view to extradition shall 
be watched, and when there is long and 
unreasonable delay, will he exercise the 
discretion vested in him by section 8 of 
the Extradition Act, 1870, to order the 
warrant of arrest to be cancelled, and 
the prisoner discharged? 


‘Tot SECRETARY or STATE For THE 
HOME DEPARTMENT: I am _ fully 


aware of this case. The original war- 


rant was issued in November last on an 
information laid by the Chancellor of 
the German Consulate before the Chief 
Magistrate, who reported the matter to 
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me and forwarded copy of the informa- 
tion. No time was lost on the man being 
arrested in informing the German 
Government, and at the beginning of 
April they were reminded that the formal 
application and evidence had not been 
received. The second warrant was issued 
on an order from me under section 7 of 
the Act, the evidence finally submitted 
by the German Government being suffi- 
cient to justify this, though not found 
sufficient to warrant the actual committal 
for extradition. It is naturally a matter 
of regret, in view of the result, that the 
accused should have been detained so 
long; but I am advised there has been 
no infringement of the Act or Treaty. 
I know nothing of the Russian case re- 
ferred to; but in the French case to 
which I understand the honourable 
Member to allude, although there was 
considerable delay, due no doubt to the 
complexity of the case, in producing the 
evidence, it was ultimately forthcoming 
and the fugitive surrendered. I may add 
that all these cases are carefully watched 
both at the Home Office and the police 
court. 


NEWCASTLE POLICE AND THE DOG 
LAWS. 

Mr. GIBSON BOWLES (Lynn Regis) : 
I beg to ask the Secretary of State for 
the Home Department whether he can 
state the reasons which caused the police 
authorities of Newcastle to order the 
destruction and burning of the champion 
Newfoundland dog, Black Watch IL, 
which, on the 7th June, had strayed 
from its owner’s house in Newcastle to 
Jesmond Vale, and was there found by a 
police officer; whether the destruction 
of the dog was due to any suggestion that 
it was suffering from rabies ; whether the 
dog was destroyed and burnt on the day 
it was brought in by the police without 
any attempt being made to isolate it 
during a few days, in order to ascertain 
whether it was in any way diseased or 
dangerous; whether any attempt was 


made to communicate with the owner of 
the dog before destroying and burning 
it; and whether he will give directions 
that will prevent the recurrence of such 
proceedings ! 
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THe SECRETARY or STATE ror 
tHE HOME DEPARTMENT: I am 
informed that the dog was found in a 
very neglected and exhausted condition 
and in great pain from rheumatisn, and 
that it was destroyed the same day after 
consultation with a veterinary surgeon, 
who examined the dog and advised that 
it should be put out of its suffering. 
There was no appearance of rabies. The 
matter is not one in which I can inter- 


fere or which calls for any directions 
from me. 
Mr. GIBSON BOWLES: Is it the 


general rule of the police to destroy and 
burn every rheumatic dog they set their 
eyes upon, or was this a special case? 


Tue SECRETARY or STATE For 
tHE HOME DEPARTMENT: The infor- 
mation I have is that the owner of 
the dog was unknown, and that the 
animal was in an exceedingly bad con- 
dition. Hence it was ordered to be 
destroyed. I know no more about it. 


IRISH SANITARY hATES._ - 

Mr. TULLY (Leitrim, 8.): I beg to 
ask the Attorney General for Ireland 
whether, in the case of sanitary expenses 
on contributory areas in rural districts, 
one-half of the rate for which is at 
present paid by the landlord, he can 
state if clause 45, sub-section 2, of the 
Local Government (Ireland) Bill will alter 
the liability of the landlord in these 
cases to pay the sanitary rate now levied 
with the poor rate? 


Mr. ATKINSON: If the honourable 
Member will refer to sub-clause 8 of 
clause 90, he will see that the ultimate 
liability to these charges of the landlord 
and tenant respectively is not altered 
by the Bill. 


MR. HOOLEY’S. CHARGES AGAINST THE 
PRESS. 

Mr. HAZELL (Leicester): I beg to 
ask the Attorney General whether his 
attention has been drawn to the state- 
ments made by Mr. E. T. Hooley with 
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regard to alleged cases of blackmailing 


by financial newspapers; and, if so, 
whether he will cause some inquiries to 
be made into them, and _ especially 
instruct the Director of Public Prosecu- 
tions to follow the proceedings pending 
in the Bankruptcy Court, with a view 
to taking action in the matter in the 
public interest if any evidence is forth- 
coming to support such a course? 


Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL (Sir R. 
B. Fiyuay, Inverness Burghs) for the 
Attorney General: I have seen the para- 
graphs referred to by the honourable 
Member, but my attention has not been 
specially called to them any more than 
to any other statements in the news- 
papers. The case will be carefully 
watched in order to see whether any 
proceedings are necessary. 


PROTECTION OF BRITISH SUBJECTS 
AT SIAM. 

Sm C. DILKE (Gloucester, Forest of 
Dean): I beg to ask the Under Secre- 
tary of State for Foreign Affairs whether 
the withdrawal of protection from a 
British subject, in the case of Siam and 
in similar cases, rests wholly on the dis- 
cretion of Her Majesty’s representative 
on the spot; and whether there exist 
any public documents in which the prin- 
ciple which governs such cases is laid 
down? 


Mr. CURZON: In any case of doubt 
Her Majesty’s representative would cer- 
tainly refer to the Secretary of State for 
instructions, as was done by Her 
Majesty’s representative at Bangkok in 
the case of Mr. Lillie. There are no 
public documents such as are referred 
to in Question 2. 


REPORT ON ELECTRIC ENERGY. 

Mr. KIMBER: I beg to ask the Presi- 
dent of the Board of Trade whether he 
has received the Evidence and Proceed- 
ings of the Lords’ and Commons’ Joint 
Committee on Electric Energy as well as 
their Report ; what course the Board of 
Trade are adopting upon that Report ; 

Mr. Hazell. 
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and when the Evidence and Proceedings 
will be circulated among Members of this 
House and accessible to the public! 


Tue PRESIDENT or tue BOARD or 
TRADE: I have seen the Report of the 
Lords’ and Commons’ Joint Committee 
on Electrical Energy, but not the evi- 
dence and proceedings. The Report will 
be carefully considered by the Board of 
Trade, but legislation will be required to 
give effect to some of the Committee’s 
recommendations, and I am afraid the 
prospect of passing a Bill during the 
present Session is very small. I have no 
information as to when the evidence and 
proceedings will be circulated. 


EASTBOURNE CONVALESCENT HOME 
FOR SOLDIERS. 

Captain NORTON: I beg to ask the 
Under Secretary of State for War whether 
he can state if the existing convalescent 
home for soldiers at Eastbourne with 16 
beds is found to suffice for the require 
ments of the troops stationed in the 
United Kingdom, seeing that, according 
to the Army Medical Department’s 
Report for 1896, the average admissions 
to hospital number 64,395, with an in- 
validing list of 2,173, and a constantly 
sick rate of 3,844? 


Mr. POWELL WILLIAMS: The con- 
valescent hospital at Eastbourne contains 
20 beds, and was established originally 
for the troops in London. It is not sufhi- 
cient for the whole of the troops in the 
United Kingdom, whose sick are not 
sent to convalescent homes, but treated 
in the various station hospitals. 


BRITISH NAVAL ATTACHES. 


Mr. R. G. WEBSTER (St. Pancras, 
E.): I beg to ask the Under Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs if Naval 
Attachés are now appointed at Washing- 
ton and Madrid; and, if not, whether 
they will be appointed? 


Mr. CURZON: Naval Attachés are 


not specially appointed either at 
Washington or at Madrid. Two naval 
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officers are appointed by Her Majesty's 
Government to perform the duties of 
Naval Attachés accredited to the Courts 
of the Maritime Powers generally. These 
officers are available to travel in America 
as well as in Europe. One of them is at 
this moment employed on his duties in 
the United States of America, the other 
is engaged on a visit to the north of 
Europe, from which it would not be de- 
sirable to recall him. 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


SUPPLY. 
Scortisn Estimates. 
[FourrgentH ALLotrep Day.] 


Considered in Committee. 


[Mr. Jonn Exuis (Nottingham, Rush- 
cliffe) in the Chair.] 


(In the Comuittee.) 


Motion and 


posed— 


made, Question pro- 


“That a sum not exceeding £9,100 be 
granted to Her Majesty to complete the sum 
necessary to defray the charge which will 
come in course of payment during the year 
ending on the 31st day of March, 1899, for 
the salaries and expenses of the office of Her 
Majesty’s Secretary for Scotland and subordi- 
nate offices.” 


Motion made, and Question put— 


“That Item A (salaries) be reduced by £200 
in respect of the salary of the Secretary for 
Scotland.”—(Mr. Pirie.) 


Mr. D. V. PIRIE (Aberdeen, N.): 
I wish to refer to a matter which 
has been brought before this House 
on several occasions. The Govern- 
ment have been repeatedly asked 
by myself and by other honourable Mem- 
bers, during the present Session, as to the 
steps to be taken to put a stop to the 
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unjust state of affairs which has existed 
in the waters of the Moray Firth for 
upwards of a year—a state of affairs 
which was represented to Lord Salisbury 
by a deputation, representative of the 
great fishing industry, and which was 
also a subject of discussion at the 
National Sea Fisheries Conference. 
We were told that it was impossible to 
admit the accuracy of the statement that 
I made, that British interests were in 
serious jeopardy by the present state of 
affairs, and it was also not admitted to 
be correct that the experiment for which 
these waters were originally closed was 
not rendered nugatory and abortive ky 
the admission of trawlers into these 
waters. I proved conclusively, I ven- 
ture to say, that both these statements 
are absolutely correct in every detail. 
In an answer which the First Lord of 
the Treasury gave on Monday he was 
kind enough to say that the question, 
although a very difficult one, was 
seriously engaging the attention of the 
Government, and although he could 
make no pledge that the matter would 
be dealt with before the end of the Ses 
sion, he would hold out some hopes that 
such would be the case. I do not wish, 
if possible, to press this Motion for the 
reduction of the salary of the Secretary 
of State to a Division, providing I can 
be sure that before the end of the Ses 
some will be made to 
ameliorate the condition of affairs in 
these waters. I should be the last 
not to fully recognise both the domestic 
and international difficulties with which 
the Government are brought face to face 
in the decision of a question of this 
sort, and therefore I shall not take up 
an ageressive attitude if I can get any 
assurance from the honourable Gentle 


sion change 


man that he will press this matter home. 
But I feel bound, in the interests of the 
Scotch fishing industries, to bring before 
the Committee the remarkable state of 
affairs which exists at the present time. 
I need not recapitulate in detail the 
whole matter—it ought to be well 
known now from representations which 
have been made in this House for several 
years—but I would wish to say that 
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British fishing interests, as a whole, 
irrespective of whether they are trawling 
or line fishing interests, ought to receive 
at least adequate protection in compari- 
son with the protection afforded to 
foreign interests; and the matter, so 
far as these waters are concerned, has 
been steadily going from bad to worse. 
It began at the commencement of this 
year, when five foreign trawlers fished 
constantly in these waters. The num- 
ber subsequently increased to 1); and 
at the present moment there is some- 
thing like a regular fleet of 30 foreigners 
exploiting these waters at the expense 
of British interests. It is not too much 
to say that these waters at the present 
moment are directly preserved for 
the use and advantage of foreigners: 
for, although our line fishermen, whether 
by steam vessels or the smaller boats, 
can fish in these waters, I bring to the 
notice of the Committee that all the 
more valuable class of fish in these 
waters cannot be caught except by 
trawlers. Plaice, brill, turbot, and 
lemon and black sole, the most valuable 
of British fish, cannot be caught except 
by foreign trawlers at present in the 
large area, extending over 2,000 square 


miles. The Prime Minister has on more 
than one _ occasion expressed the 
strongest disbelief in the possibility 


that such a state of affairs can exist, 
and disapprobation if such a state of 
affairs was found actually to exist. He 
said, in 1895, that— 


“he could not conceive that the state of things 
could be endured which allowed the foreigner 
to trawl where the Englishman might not.” 


And again, Sir, he 
strone words— 


said—-they were 


“Tf such a scandal as that occurred, it 
would give rise to extreme indignation.” 


Sir, it has given rise to extreme indigna- 
tion ; and it is only due to the loyalty 
of the fishermen and the advice and 
reserve of some honourable Members for 
Scotland that there have not been serious 
breaches of the law taking place in 
these waters. Now, Sir, we have actually 
reached a state of affairs wehre it 
is said—I will not give this with the 
amount of certainty with which I make 
the other statements, but it is 
currently reported—that British com- 


Mr. Pirie. 
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panies are at the present moment being 
formed which will register their vessels 
under the Danish flag, in order to prose- 
cute fishing under the Danish flag in 
these waters. These companies, I am 
happy to say, at present do not come 
from Scotland; but if this present state 
of affairs continues there is a direct in- 
centive to such action on the part of the 
Scottish fishers, and it would not be sur- 
prising at all if such action had taken 
place. We are not only handicapping 
ourselves for the present, but for the 
future as well. These foreigners have 
gone in; they have absolute possession 
of the fishery; they get to know the 
ground ; and when—as the day must 
come—the by-laws of the Scottish 
Fisheries Board are abolished, as they 
must be sooner or later, these foreigners 
will retain permanent advantage from 
the experience they have gained in the 


last two years in these waters. 
There is, besides this, a very 
hard case, which hits the masters 
of these trawling vessels. When you 


consider that the area which is protected 
extends from Duncansby Head to Rat- 
tray Head, in Aberdeenshire, comprising 
an area of something like 2,000 miles, 
and a line drawn from these two heads 
is a line nearly 100 miles in length, it 
is easily conceived how the master cf 
a trawling vessel cannot know with any 
accuracy where he may be _fishing— 
whether within or outside the protected 
area. A case in point took place last 
month, when H.M.S. Viger reported 
the trawler Dewdrop for alleged 
trawling off Moss Head, in Caithness, 
beyond the three miles territorial limit. 
At that time there were three foreign 
trawlers fishing on the land side between 
the Dewdrop and the land. Well, Sir, 
the master of the Dewdrop was _ prose- 
cuted for carrying on operations bevond 
the spot upon which these foreign 
trawlers were fishing, and he will be 
tried before the Summary Court by the 
Sheriff of the district, and, if found 
guilty, will be liable to be subjected to 
a penalty of £100. That is not a just 
state of affairs. The only attempted 
remedy which has been organised or in- 
stituted by the Government has resulted 
in lamentable failure, and, instead of 
remedying the matter, it has really 
made matters, as far as Scottish interests 
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are concerned, worse than before. Last 
year it was supposed that as the by- 
law prohibited the landing of the fish 
so caught by foreigners in protected 
waters in Scotland, some stop would be 
given to those foreigners, but the only 
result was a further injustice to Scottish 
interests ; for Scottish ports were robbed 
thereby of the trade which these trawlers 
brought, robbed of harbour dues, and, 
instead of the practice ceasing, the prac- 
tice has steadily gone on increasing. 
But I should like to point out a case 
which happened only last February and 
March in the constituency which I repre- 
sent. Three foreign trawlers had been 
fishing during these months of February 
and March in Moray Firth. One of 
them was obliged to take shelter at 
Aberdeen, owing to stress of weather. 
She came into Aberdeen Harbour with 
500 boxes of the most valuable flat fish 
on board. Had the weather not modera- 
ted, that fish would have been literally 
lost; the only course open to that 
vessel would have been to have gone 
out to sea and thrown her whole cargo 
of 25 tons of valuable fish, 
food for the nation, overboard 
into the sea, and these 25 tons of valu- 
able flat fish would have been lost to 
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the nation, not even being good for 
manure for the land. Such a state 
of things as this cannot continue. i 


should, before I conclude, like to draw 
the attention of the Committee to a 
quotation from the speech by the right 
honourable gentleman the Lord Advo- 
cate, when this subject was brought be- 
fore this House in March last. He said 
that— 


“Considering the state of things in Europe, 
in the Far East, and in every part of the 
globe, and having regard to other and wider 
interests, we [that is the Government] thought 
it was better to leave this question of the 
fisheries over for the present.” 


Now, Sir, as I have said, I think that 


we have been very, very patient. Ve 
have submitted to this injustice long 
enough. That state of things, as I 
have said, cannot continue. The only 


solution I can see for it possible for the 
Government is to be found in what Lord 
Salisbury said himself on one occasion— 


“Tt was sound principle that the sea should 
be open to the English trawler wherever it was 
open to the foreign one.” 
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And in these words of the Prime Minister 
I beg to conclude, and I hope that the 
Government will see their way to act 
upon them. I beg to move the reduc- 
tion which stands in my name under the 
conditions that I have mentioned. 


Sir W. WEDDERBURN (Banfishire) : 
I agree with my honourable friend that 
the condition of things as regards the 
Moray Firth is highly unsatisfactory, and 
also that it is anomalous. It is very 
unsatisfactory because the fishermen see 


foreigners destroying their fishing 
grounds, and it is anomalous _ because, 
while British trawlers are excluded, 
foreign trawlers are admitted. While 
I agree with my honourable Friend 


that the condition of things is unsatis- 
factory, I do not agree with him as to 
the remedy that is to be applied. He 
found fault with the Secretary for Scot- 
land for doing too much. I would in- 
vite the Secretary for Scotland to do 
a little more. It has been pleaded 
that an unfair preference has been 
given to foreign trawlers. Now the 
way to get rid of that unfair preference 
is to exclude these foreign trawlers. I 
entirely approve of equality in these 
matters. My honourable Friend pro- 
posed to create that equality by admit- 
ting British trawlers. There are two 
courses that may be pursued: either to 
accede to the desire of the Scottish 
trawlers to enter the Moray Firth, which 
will upset the settled policy of the Goverii- 
ment—the policy which has been adopted 
after long and careful inquiry, or, 
on the other hand, to exclude the foreign 
trawlers, which will only be carrying 
the existing policy out. This last 
course of action will make the wise 
restriction that the Government and the 
Fisheries Board have established with 
® view to prevent overfishing, and to 
prevent a destruction of our home fish- 
ing waters, applicable to foreign and 
home trawlers alike. It appears to 
me that the Government policy on this 
matter has been decided on a broad and 
national view of the question, The two 
great points that have been taken into 
consideration are, the necessity of pre- 
serving the permanent stock of food 
fishes, and the payment of due considera- 
tion to the claims of the large fishing 
population that is now dependent upon 
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our home waters. I will give a few 
figures presently which will show that 
about half a million of our industrial 
population are dependent upon the line 
fishing industry. This policy, which 
I will call a policy of prudent and wise 
restriction, has not been adopted 
hurriedly or without good evidence for 
it. Inquiries have now been made 
from time to time over a quarter of a 
century. The Committee are aware 
that there have been these inquiries. The 
first was in 1864. There was another 
inquiry in 1878.. Then there was the 
Royal Commission, of which Lord Dal- 
housie 


was chairman, in 1883; and, 
finally, there was a _ Select Com- 
mittee of this House, presided over 
by the present Lord MTweedmouth. 
What was the result of all these 
inquiries! Originally there was an 
inclination to favour trawlers. The 


further inquiry was pushed the more 
necessary it was found to place certain 
restrictions upon over-fishing. I have 
nothing to say against trawling. I 
wish every class to have fair play, but 
I wish one form of fishing not to be 
destructive of another form. What was 
the result of these inquiries! First 
of all, a prohibition was established 
against trawling within the three-mile 
limit. Then a further restriction was 
made, for which, I think, we have to 
thank the right honourable Gentleman 
the Solicitor General for Scotland ; that 


was the preservation of the large 
estuaries of the Firth of Clyde, the 
Forth, and the Moray Firth. Then, 


again, in 1895, an Act was passed which 
contemplated a still further extension 
of this restriction to a 13-mile limit, 
which, of course, was dependent on 
negotiations with foreign Powers. We 
have also had the North Sea Conven- 
tion of 1883. The consequence is that 
not only has this policy been instituted 
and put in force by the Fisheries Board 
and by the Secretary for Scotland, but it 
has had the full and cordial and well-con- 
sidered approval of Parliament, and this 
has been done in the national interests. 
Therefore when tlie trawler comes for- 
ward and asks to have this policy upset 
the burden of proof lies upon him. Now, 
what is the ground that they have given 
for it? I cannot see that they have 
brought forward any other ground ex- 
cept that the foreigners are making large 
Sir W. Wedderburn. 
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catches, and that they also would like to 
make a large temporary profit from these 
fish. I think, when we see what is ob- 
viously going on, that in a very 
few months we shall see the banks there 
as completely depleted and abandoned as 
the older banks of Northumberland, 
Yorkshire and Durham. As a matter of 
fact, the trawlers have themselves ad- 
mitted several of the facts upon which 
the restriction is most distinctly based. 
I think the two facts upon which 
the restriction is properly based are, 


first, the depletion of the English 
banks and of all those banks of 
which the trawler has _ unrestricted 


use; and the second objection is the 
great destruction of immature and un- 
marketable fish owing to the operations 
of the trawlers. Not only do the traw- 
lers not deny this, but they have actually 
proposed some legislation to put an end 
to this destruction of immature fish, and 
in the very memorial which my honour- 
able Friend has quoted, of the National 
Sea Fisheries Protection Association, 
they have asked that some legislation 
should take place 

“in the best interests of the fishing trade of 
the United Kingdom.” 

And now as regards the depletion of the 
banks where the trawlers now work, I 
think it is hardly necessary for me on 
this question to go much into particulars. 
it is quite admitted that the reason why 
the trawlers want to come into the new 
waters is because they have destroyed the 
old ones. I should just like to quote a 
few words, with the permission of the 
Committee, from the Report of Lord Dal- 
housie’s Royal Commission. It says :— 


“The fact is that along the coast of North- 
umberland, Durham, and Yorkshire most of 
the fishing grounds near the shore have in 
recent years been deserted by the trawlers, 
some of them going further to sea, but the 
majority to the grounds off the Scottish coasts.” 


The fact is, they destroy their own banks 
in England, and now they are coming 
to destroy our banks in Scotland. The 
same thing is stated in the Report of 
Lord Tweedmouth’s Select Committee of 
1893, which says that the 


“evidence which has been given by all 


persons interested in the fisheries.” 


With regard to the actual value of these 
grounds as a nursery, I would refer the 
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Committee to the Report of the Fisheries 
Board of 1896. Now that Report says— 


“ The awsing grounds in the northern part 
of the Moray Firth at Smith’s Bank and 
neighbourhood, and which are known to be 
frequented by great shoals of food fishes, must 
be looked upon as the main source of supply 
of larval and post-larval fishes to the area of 
the north coast of Aberdeen, the coast of 
Banff, and by the normally deflected current 
passing westward to the inner reaches of the 
Moray Firth, perhaps also to the east coast 
of Aberdeen.” 


I maintain, therefore, that the burden of 
proof which the trawlers have to dis- 
charge before they can ask for any 
change in the existing policy has not been 
discharged. Therefore I would ask the 
Government to remain firm in the posi- 
tion they have taken up and carry out 
this policy to its legitimate conclusion. 
I now wish to refer to the large popula- 
tion which is dependent upon the line 
fishing. These are the figures taken from 
the last Report of the Fishery Board. It 
appears that the number of men and boys 
employed in the line and drift-net fishing 
is no less than 40,000, whereas the 
trawlers only employ 693 men, many of 
whom are not professional fishermen at 
all. As regards the value of the boats 
and the fishing gear of the line and drift- 
net fishermen, it is put down at about 
£1,500,000, and the value of the boats of 
the trawlers is estimated at about 
£300,000. As regards the amount of 
the catch, the line and the drift-net fisher- 
men in 1897 brought in 4,500,000 cwt., 
whereas the trawlers only brought in 
600,000 cwt. of fish. Then, again, besides 
this large number of actual professional 
fishermen there are the coopers, the boat- 
builders, the gutters, and all the various 
small industries that depend upon. the 
line fishing industry. So that I believe 
we are not in any way exaggerating when 
we say that 500,000 of the population 
gain their bread from line and drift-net 
fishing. With regard to this question of 
the line fishing, I wish to draw attention 
to a very important point, and that is that 
the success of the herring fishing depends 
upon the success of the line fishing. 
Unless those who fish for herring are able 
to supplement their profits at other 
seasons by line fishing, it will not be a 
success, and will not be a profitable busi- 
ness to them. At the present time about 
two-thirds of the whole catch of fish in 
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Scotland consists of herring, so that the 
preserving of the herring fisheries, and 
the great export trade, is a most 
important and valuable industry, and we 
must bear in mind that in order to make 
that industry to continue to thrive, and 
prevent it from going away to the 
Germans, the Norwegians, or other 
foreigners, we must provide in some way 
for the men to have profitable occupation 
during the other months of the year, If 
their own banks are depleted at hard 
times, and if the older men are not able 
to fish for haddocks and cod during the 
rest of the year, they will not be able 
probably to follow the great herring fish- 
ing industry ; so it appears to me that it 
is perfecily clear that in the general 
interests of the community reasonable 
restrictions should be placed upon trawl- 
ing. I do not wish to make an attack 
upon trawlers, or upon any industry, but 
we must be careful that, merely for a 
temporary profit, they shall not be 
allowed to take the bread out of the 
mouths of a very large population. The 
remedy I would ask the Government to 
undertake is to negotiate with the other 
Powers interested, in order to come to 
some satisfactory arrangement which will 
be for the common benefit of all. I am 
sure that those who represent the trawl- 
ing industry do not wish to do anything 
unpatriotic, or to hurt their fellow 
citizens, and I would invite them to join 
with us to get such reasonable regula- 
tions to prevent over-fishing and the 
cestruction of immature fish which will 
be beneficial to all; but it is evident 
that this can only be carried out by inter- 
national agreement; therefore, I would 
urge as the remedy that early steps 
should be taken to negotiate a fresh 
arrangement. The existing police regula- 
tions were passed in 1883, and there have 
been many changes since that time. The 
number of trawlers has enormously 
increased, and now the trawl is much 
more in general use. Therefore it is 
absolutely necessary that these regula- 
tions should be brought up to date. The 
Act which deals with this question pro- 
vides, by section 23, that any new Con- 
vention can be brought into force by 
an Order in Council. Therefore, there is 
no Parliamentary or practical difficulty 
in the way of doing this. If a Convention 
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is not considered advisable, though 
1 cannot myself see why it should not 
be, at any rate early communication might 
be opened with the different countries 
which are interested; and from the 
inquiries I have made I have no reason 
to anticipate that any very great diffi- 
culty will be found with foreign countries. 
In fact, I think I am right in saying that 
one or two of the Powers have already 
approached the British Government in 
some general way with a view to getting 
some regulations made on this question. 
Therefore my point is this: that I 
would ask the Government to remain 
firm in their present wise policy of 
restriction, and take early steps to open 
negotiations, with a view of putting an 
end to what is undoubtedly a very unjust 
and a very anomalous state of things. 


Mr. BUCHANAN (Aberdeenshire, E.) : 
This subject has been so often before 
the House of Commons that I feel 
somewhat reluctant in again repeating 
my own view, but the views which are 
held very strongly in the constituency 
which I represent, and generally through- 
out those interested in the fishing 
industry. But we do most seriously 
complain of the action of the Secretary 
for Scotland and the Ministry of 
which he forms a part, and for whom he 
is the responsible Minister, for the way 
in which he has failed to properly admin- 
ister the fishery laws of Scotland. Now 
there are two points which have been 
dealt with by the Member for Banff- 
shire, upon which both the Secretary for 
Scotland and the Government have failed 
in their duty; in the first place, with 
regard to the Act of 1895; and, secondiy, 
with regard to the question of the Moray 
Firth. In the Act of 1895 it was pro- 
vided by the Secretary for Scotland that 
the Fishery Board should have power by 
by-laws to extend the territorial limit for 
fishing purposes from three to 13 miles. 
That proposal to extend the limit 
to 13 miles was introduced in the House 
of Lords upon the Motion of the Marquess 
of Lothian, a late Conservative Secretary 
for Scotland, which was supported by 
Lord Balfour of Burleigh, the present 
Secretary for Scotland. A provision was 
introduced into it by Lord Salisbury, with 
the object in view, no doubt, that has 
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been quoted by the honourable Member 
for South Aberdeen, restricting the power 
of the Fisheries Board and the Secretary 
for Scotland to extend the limit, and 
obtain the consent of the Powers border- 
ing on the North Sea by international 
agreement. It was passed in that form 
immediately after Lord Salisbury came 
into office with Lord Balfour of Burleigh 
as the Secretary for Scotland, and surely 
there is some obligation upon him that 
he should take steps to fulfil his obliga- 
tions to the fishing population of Scotland 
and make this clause of some effect. Of 
all the people in the world it was obli- 
gatory upon him, as the author of that 
clause, to take some steps, some early 
and effectual steps, to render this 
clause of some effect by entering 
into negotiations with foreign Powers. 
Now, what has he done, and what has 
this Government done, and what has the 
Secretary ‘for Scotland done! I think 
we may safely say that they have done 
absolutely nothing. I would not so 
much complain of them if they had 
merely done nothing, if they had 
not pretended to do something. Now 
what took place in the month of Decem- 
ber, 1895, less than six months after 
this Government came into office? The 
Secretary for Scotland, in a_ speech 
delivered in Glasgow upon the 5th or 
6th December, 1895, said to all who met 
there that he was determined to make 
this clause of some effect, and that he 
had approached the Foreign Office, invit- 
ing them to enter into negotiations with 
foreign Powers to arrive at a Convention 
and to go into the subject. We thought 
really that he was going to do something, 
but from December, 1895, we have been 
put off from month to month, and year 
to year, by promises, the last of which 
has been quoted by the honourable 
Member for South Aberdeen, which was 
given by the First Lord of the Treasury, 
who said that the matter was receiving 
consideration. I have got a sheet of 
paper here in which the representatives 
of the present Ministry have told deputa- 
tions, not merely from this side of the 
House but from the other side of the 
House also, because, be it remembered, 
that all the Unionist Members for Scot- 
land are pledged up to the hilt in the 
same direction as we are, and in every 
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Conservative constituency in Scotland 
there has been one resolution unani- 
mously approved of and carried, that 
the Government are to be called upon to 
make this clause of some effect. Appa- 
rently, the invitations of honourable 
Members on that side of the House have 
less effect than on this side of the House. 
But, as I said a minute or two ago, they 
not only do nothing, but less than 
nothing, and at the end of last Session 
it will be remembered we got the Under 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs to 
tell us something about it. We have 
been bandied from pillar to post by the 
present Lord Advocate, and he said in 
reply that the Scotch Office has done all 
it can do, and that it has now passed out 
of his jurisdiction. The Secretary for 
Scotland is responsible for the adminis- 
tration of this Act; he is responsible to 
us; he is the only person we can get 
at, and he is the person who should 
render an account to us. We did get 
the Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs to speak out, and he told us that 
the Foreign Office has not only dorfe 
nothing, but did not intend to do any- 
thing ; that the Netherlands Government 
had made a proposal to this Government 
to enter into an international Convention 
about fishery matters in the North Sea, 
and the present Government had refused 
to join in it. He was not only doing 
nothing, but acting contrary to the 
policy of the House and the opinions and 
wishes of the people of this country, and 
those interested in fishing matters. I 
say in that respect, and in the entire 
neglect of endeavouring to render 
effectual the Act of 1895, the present 
Government and the Secretary for Scot- 
land have failed in the administration of 
this Act, and have failed in their duty 
towards the people of Scotland. Now with 
regard to the question of the Moray 
Firth. That, of course, depends upon 
the Act of 1889 and the regulations 
issued by the Fishery Board in 1892, by 
which the Moray Firth was closed to 
trawling. Well, as we know, a couple of 


years ago there was in the Scotch court 
+ case decided, and the Lord Advocate, 
acting on behalf of the Government, 
decided to have the matter re-tried in the 
court of appeal, and the decision of the 
Scotch court was given in support of the 
action taken by the Fishery Board under 
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the Act of 1895, and I am sure we are 
all grateful to him for the action he took 
with regard to that matter. But instead 
of English trawlers going into the Firth 
we have now foreign trawlers going there 
from day to day. It is a perfectly open 
secret that they did not originally come 
there of their own knowledge and con- 
sent, but that there were certain invita- 
tions given to them, and those who now 
suffer most by the foreign trawlers 
coming there are possibly those who had 
not the least interest in bringing them 


there. Anyhow, there they are. The 
foreign trawlers, as the Secretary 
for Scotland has acknowledged, are 


there day after day and week after 
week. They are fishing in those 
waters, which have been by regula- 
tion legally passed by the Parliament of 
this country closed. They are fishing in 
those prohibited waters. What are we 
to think of the Office that is responsible 
for the administration of this law when 
they do nothing to prevent tnis infrac- 
tion of the law of the country! The 
Lord Advocate took pretty quick steps 
to prevent the British trawlers from fish- 
ing in those waters. He first of all 
established the law in the Court of 
Appeal, and when the foreign trawlers 
camp and endeavoured to land their fish 
in the ports in Scotland he interfered 
and prevented them landing their fish. 
But from that time to this he has taken 
no further steps, and the Government of 
the day themselves have taken no steps 
to prevent these foreign trawlers, who are 
illegally fishing in the Moray Firth, from 
landing in ports in Scotland and else- 
where. The Scotch Office has done what 
it can, says the Secretary for Scotland ; 
but there again I say the Secretary for 
Scotland is responsible for the adminis- 
tration of Scotch law. He is the Minister 
responsible for the administration of 
these Acts of Parliament, and the only 
person we can get at; and we are not 
going to be put off and sent to the Board 
of Trade and bandied about from pillar 
to post, and sent to any other part of 


Her Majesty's Government who is 
not responsible, and it is the Secre- 
tary for Scotland who is to blame 


when we see that this law is not properly 
administered and carried out. I believe, 
if there had been a willing mind in the 
Government, they could have prevented 
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the landing of this fish. 
to express a legal opinion, but I am cer- 
tain, if there had been a_ willingness 
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I am not going 


to do so, it could have been done. 1 do 
complain of this, because the Lord Advo- 
cate, at the early part of this Session, did 
lead us to believe that something would 
be done in this direction. I remember 
in the first week of this present Session, 
when the question was brought before 
the Lord Advocate, he stated, in reply 
to a question put by some of us from 
these benches, that he expected within 
a very short period to be able to make 
a statement to tell us what was going to 
be done. Well, my honourable Friend 
the Member for Cambridgeshire intro- 
duced a Bill on the subject, but being 
introduced only by a private Member, it 
had no chance of going torward. But, 
from that time to this, the Government 
of which the Scotch Secretary is the 
representative have done nothing to put 
a stop to these grievances, which are a 
vross infraction of the law of Scotland. 
Now, Sir, is there any other alternative 
through the action of the English law 
officers preventing the landing of this 
fish at English ports? Is there any other 
action that might be taken by the 
Government to prevent this evil! Well, 
now, I think here also it might be nos- 
sible to attempt the same line of action 
as we have recommended, and as is ren- 
dered imperative under the section of 
the Act I have alluded to of 1895. Surely 
this difficulty of the foreign trawlers in 
the Moray Firth does not need another 
argument as to the advisability and the 
imperative necessity of Her Majesty’s 
Government entering at the very earliest 
moment into negotiations with other 
Powers, to arrive at some kind of an 
equitable settlement upon this great 
question which is producing such disas- 
trous effects in this country. I am per- 
fectly certain that if they did so in a 
reasonable spirit, they would find Den- 
mark, Germany, Holland, and Norway 
quite ready to adopt reasonable views, 
and come to some reasonable arrange- 
ment on the subject. Speaking for the 
trawlers, I believe the English want the 
13-mile limit, but what their contention 
may be is not for me to say, but I have 
heard the views of the foreign trawler 
at Grimsby upon the subject, and he 
stated that, so far as he was concerned, 
he thought that in all probability they 
would agree to the closing of certain 
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areas even outside the three-mile limit, 
and I have not the slightest doubt that 
if you got all these people together 
round a conference table, it would not be 
difficult to come to some agreement, be- 
cause the question is now ripe for action 
on the part of Her Majesty’s Government. 
Now, considering the action they took 
in 1893, and considering the promises 
which the Government have held out 
from time to time, I think there is an 
imperative obligation upon the Govern- 
ment headed by Lord Salisbury to take 
some action upon this question. 


Mr. DOUGHTY (Great Grimsby): 1 
have listened with a good deal of interest 
to the speeches of honourable Members 
who have preceded me. I do not think, 


however, that the honourable Mem- 
ber for Aberdeen has proved his 
case against the trawlers. With 
regard to the remarks which the 


Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs made at the close of ‘ast Session, 
I may tell my honourable Friend that no 
remarks made in this House upon the 
fishing question ever gave so much satis- 
faction to the whole of the fishing indus- 
try as-the assurance which was con- 
veyed in that speech at that time. It 
is all very well to argue from the stand- 
point of the persons who represent Scot- 
land, but my contention 1s, that the ex- 
tension of the 13-mile limit all round 
our coast, if it is done at all, has to be 
done by international agreement, and if 
that extension is made round this coun- 
try, other nationalities will also desire to 
have the extension extended to their 
coast as well. That is all right from the 
standpoint of those honourable Members 
of this House who represent line fisher- 
men in Scotland, but to the great trawl- 
ing industry, which supplies this country 
with so many hundreds of thousands of 
tons of fish a year, the extension of that 
limit to 13 miles would be a very great 
disaster indeed, and I hope the Scotch 
Secretary will remain firm on this ques- 
tion, and not allow himself to be driven 
into giving an assurance to-day that the 
Government intend again to open up this 
question with a view of coming to some 
international agreement with other 
nationalities with respect to the exten- 
sion of the three-mile limit. I am per- 
fectly certain that, if such a thing is 
attempted, there will be a very great 
deal to say upon it by fishermen through. 
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out the country, and by the represen- 
tatives of fishermen in this House. I 
have listened with a very great deal of 
interest to the remarks of the honourable 
Member for Banffshire, and I would like 
to say that, so far as the great fishing 
industry is concerned, we have every 
sympathy with the condition in which 
the line fishermen are found on the coast 
of Scotland at the present time. But 1 
would venture to say, Sir, that this is not 
the result of the catching of the fish 
along the coast of Scotland to-day, but 
the reverse of that. It is to be accounted 


very largely from another source 
altogether—namely, that the steam 
trawlers have supplied the English 


markets with a much larger quantity 
of fish, and from much more distant 
sources than ever were caught before. 
The consequence is that the markets 
which the Scotch fishermen supplied are 
supplied from other sources. .They are 
unable to supply the limited area in the 
neighbourhood of which their fishing 
takes place, and as a natural consequence 
that industry has suffered. As to the 
state of things in the Moray Firth, that 
is a matter for which I am afraid the 
honourable Gentlemen who represent 
Scotland in this House are responsible. 
They never rested until they got the 
Moray Firth closed to British trawlers, 
which is protection of the very worst kind, 
because it does not allow the foreigner to 
sell his fish in the Scotch markets but in 
the British markets. I say the closing of 
the Moray Firth, whilst it may be to the 
advantage of a limited number, is not 
to the general advantage of either Scot- 
land or England. There are, it is true, 
now, some 30 trawlers fishing in the 
Moray Firth, and I have no doubt that 
next year you will find that there will 
be 60, and that foreign trawlers will con- 
tinue to increase until the fishing there 
is no more profitable than in other parts 
of the North Sea. It is a very unplea- 
sant thing, and is felt to be a very great 
grievance both by the English and the 
Scotch fishermen alike, that the 
foreigners should be allowed to take their 
boats into the Moray Firth, and get their 
120 boxes of flat fish for their one or 
two nights’ fishing, and bring it to a 
British market alongside the boats of 
the British fishermen, who have been 
fishing for six nights, and who have only 
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got 50 boxes of flat tish. I say at is 
a most scandalous thing ; and I say, from 
the fishermen’s point of view, it is a most 
unjust thing, andI am not at all surprised 
that my honourable Friend the Member 
for Aberdeen should feel a little hurt at 
the fact that fish caught in Moray Firth 
are not allowed to be sold in Aberdeen. 
That was the result of being extra cau- 
tious when the Act was passed ; but these 
foreign trawlers, which are catching fish 
in Moray Firth, are bringing their fish 
round to Hull and Grimsby, and supply- 
ing British markets in spite of all your 
gunboats. My honourable Friend the 
Member for Aberdeen says that you 
should prevent their selling their fish 
in British markets; he did not say how 
it was to be done. I presume they have 
as much right to sell their goods in our 
markets as we have to go and sell our 
goods elsewhere ; and I think it would be 
more to the credit of this country and 
the good of all if it remembered its tradi- 
tions of free trade and destroyed this 
protection and gave free rights to all 
to fish in the Moray Firth. It has been 
suggested that foreign trawlers should 
not be allowed to sell their fish in British 
markets, but if it were possible to make 
it illegal for foreign caught fish to be 
sold here, you would not prevent that fish 
coming into British markets, because it 
would be simply taken to Hamburg and 
reshipped to this country, and unless 
you could adopt some peculiar way of 
branding the fish of the Moray Firth. 
you could not prevent them coming in. 
What we earnestly desire and what we 
hope is that the Secretary for Scotland 
will be able to see his way to giving an 
equal right of fishing in the Moray Firth 
to British and foreign fishermen alike. 
I would urge the Secretary for Scotland 
to consider this matter in the direction of 
giving free trade to all. Retain by all 
means the three-mile limit for the benefit 
of the line fishermen; but, having done 
that, give to other people the right to 
fish in this 2,000 miles of water, that the 
foreigners, the Germans, and the Danes 
now enjoy. I did not follow the figures 
of the honourable Member for Aberdeen, 
but when he states that something like 
6,000 persons only are concerned, I am 
somewhat surprised, because in my con- 
stituency alone there are 2,000,000 or 
3,000,000. 
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Mr. DOUGHTY: What I am very 
anxious to press upon the Secretary for 
Scotland is this: that so far as the British 
fishermen on the east coast of England 
are concerned, all they desire is, and all 
they ask for is, that the same privileges 
shall be given to them as are being given 
to the Danes and the Germans. That is 
all they desire, and they are quite willing 
that the foreigners should have every 
privilege which we now enjoy. 


*Captain PHILLPOTTS (Devon, Tor- 
quay): I desire to endorse all that has 
fallen from the honourable Member oppo- 
site, who has just sat down, and, as repre- 
senting a large number of fishermen en- 
gaged in trawling, I desire to enter my 
protest against the continual attacks 
which are made against that industry. 
No doubt the voting power of the line 
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should hamper another growing industry. 
What the Government had to look to 
was the public interest, and the public 
interest only, and it was to the public 
interest that the sea should be fished in 
such a manner as to produce the best 


result. He thought that the waters 
inshore should be reserved for the line 
fishermen, and that the trawlers should 
be compelled to seek the more distant 
fishing grounds. 


Mr. WEIR (Ross and Cromarty) said 
it had been argued that the decline and 
the poverty of the line fisheries was not 
in any way the result of the trawling, 
but that honourable Gentlemen who held 
that opinion knew nothing whatever 
about the matter. He was not hostile 
to the trawling industry, but, in his 
opinion, trawlers ought to go further out 
to sea. They were told that the limits 


fishermen in Scotland is very much| put upon the industry were excessive, 


greater than that of the trawlers. For | 


and that there should be no restrictions 


some years past measures have been pro- | whatever placed upon trawling, but if 


posed in this House which would press 
very hardly on the trawlers. Ireceive con- 
tinual complaints from my constituents 
upon this matter, and I shall support to 
the utmost of my power all that is done 
to protect this most important industry. 


Mr, CROMBIE (Kincardineshire) said 
he agreed with the honourable Members 
for Grimsby and for Aberdeenshire, but 
he thought that the firmness required by 
the Secretary for Scotland was of quite 
a different character to that which had 
been suggested. The question of the open- 
ing of the Moray Firth had been urged 
by the honourable Members for Grimsby 
and Aberdeen, who had said that foreign 
trawlers were permitted to trawl in the 
Moray Firth, while the British were not. 
Let the foreign trawlers be prevented 
from trawling the Moray Firth by all 
means if it be possible, but he did urge 
the Lord Advocate would not undo 
any of the legislation which had been 
carried out in respect to these matters. 
He quite agreed that trawlers should not 
be allowed to trawl within the three-mile 
limit. The trawling industry was a 
growing industry, but he would not go 
the length of saying, because there were 
@ great many fishermen pursuing 
another class of industry, that therefore, 
in order to protect them, the Government 





that were so the line fishermen 
would entirely disappear. It was a 
very serious question, and he would 
urge the Government to consider 
whether, at such a _ period of the 
country’s history, the line-fishing in- 
dustry should be annihilated. The 
country was in want of soldiers and 
sailors, and, if this hardy race of men 
were allowed to disappear, where were 
they to obtain the men for the Navy 
and the Army? It had been stated that 
there were 40,000 men engaged in the 
industry, and he could not allow the Vote 
to pass without protesting against the 
indifference which had been shown with 
respect to the matter. He had no objec- 
tion to trawlers making what they could, 
but they should be made to go out to 
sea in order to give the line fishermen 
a chance. He should ask the Govern- 
ment to insist upon the exclusion of all 
trawlers from the Moray Firth. He 
thought, with a little effort on the part 
of the Scotch Office and the Foreign 
Office in the negotiation of the North 
Sea Convention, the closing of the Moray 
Firth to foreign trawlers could be 
effected without much difficulty. He 
asked that the trawlers should be cleared 
out of the Moray Firth, and that the line 
fishermen should be protected, and that 
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they should not be 


swept out of 
existence. 


Tue LORD ADVOCAT«# (Mr. Granam 
Murray, Buteshire): The Committee 
will see that I have had a great 
deal of advice offered to me, but I do 
not think that advice has been exactly 
of the same quality. I notice that 
almost every speaker has adjured the 
Government to remain firm, but each 
quality of firmness when it is inquired 
into means a perfectly different thing, 
according to the speaker who uses the 
word. The honourable Member for Aber- 
deen, who moved the reduction of the 
Vote, moved it in a speech of studied 
moderation, and told us that he would 
not press the matter to a Division if 1 
could show him it was the intention of 
the Government to make some change 
in the existing arrangements, and 
pointed out that the situation in the 
Moray Firth was not an ideal situation. 
With that description of the situation | 
entirely agree, but when we come to 
trace what he means by change the 
truth is found in the end of his speech. 
He did not disguise what the change 
was. The change he asks for, and the 
only change that could be made by 
administrative action, would be to alter 
the policy which the Government has 
hitherto pursued, and repeal the by-laws 
of the Fisheries Board by which the 
Moray Firth was closed. Now, I ask, 
what does that mean? In the first place, 
when that by-law was established, it was 
enacted, after very serious consideration 
and upon the recommendation of the 
Fisheries Board, and after that reason- 
able determination had been arrived at, 
that it was to the general benefit of the 
fishing interest and the British public 
that the Moray Firth should be closed. 
That policy was inaugurated, and 
for some time, as honourable Members 
know, the Moray Firth remained closed, 
and I think honourable Members who are 
acquainted with that part of the world-- 
and there are many here present—will 
bear me out when I say this, that closing 
the Moray Firth by the Fisheries Board 
did give satisfaction, not merely as an 
act of policy, but in respect to the 
results which they believed would accrue 
from that closing. They were of opinion 
that the closing of the Moray Firth had 
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undoubtedly done good to the fishery 
interests, and that the theoretical idea 
—if you like to call it so—upon which 
the closing was ordered was borne out 
in the practical success of the experi- 
ment. Then came that unfortunate 
matter which, of course, brought to an 
end for the moment the experiment as 
an experiment—that unfortunate matter 
of the by-law being quashed, and the 
Firth being thrown open—not for a long 
period, certainly, but for a time, during 
which it was invaded by an immensity 
of trawlers, who made their large har- 
vest in what was at that moment almost, 
you may say, a preserve. Then 
honourable Members are aware that, by 
the action of the Court of Appeal, th» 
by-law was again restored. Now, I am 
asked by the honourable Member—and 
he has been backed up by other 
honourable Members who have spokea, 
although I do not think they represent 
Scotch constituencies—to reverse the 
whole of that policy. Why? Simply 
because, as a matter of fact, we have not 
been able by simple administrative 
action to exclude the foreign trawlers 
from the Moray Firth. I put it to my 
Friends who represent constituencies 
where the interests of line fishermen ar2 
especially valuable, would they be any 
better for that action? I take it that they 
have no doubt that they would not. They 
regret, probably, as I do not mind saying 
I regret, the presence of foreign trawlers, 
but I think they will agree with me tha: 
it would be a great deal worse for them 
if the Moray Firth were open to all; and 
I have never thought that the policy 
which it is generally admitted is one 
which is founded on practical common 
sense, and is to present advantage, should 
be given up simply because you can con- 
ceive of a very different, a more ideal, 
state of things if you were entirely 
master of the situation. Accordingly, 
although an anomaly may be, and some 
times is, a bad thing, I do not think we 
need be too much influenced by the word 
“anomaly”; at any rate, in speaking of 
the word anomaly one need not find in 
it a necessity for reversing a policy which 
has had practical and good results 
to a certain extent, and a re 
versal of which I think would result 
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in @ great loss to British mterests in 
general Then I am told by my 
honourable Friend the Member for Aber- 
deenshire that, on the contrary, we have 
done a great deal too little the othec 
way. In fact, while the honourable Mem- 
ber for Grimsby comes and complains 
that we have chastised him with whips, 
other honourable Members complain that 
we have chastised them with scorpions. 
So far as my duty goes to-day, I am only 
concerned to defend administrative 
action, and I cannot help thinking that 
so far as administrative action is con- 
eerned—which is all I have really to 
defend—it is perfectly impossible to 
simply close the Moray Firth to the 
foreign trawler by a stroke of the pen. 
The truth is, the honourable Member 
begs the question when he speaks of the 
foreign trawler as fishing illegally against 
the law of Scotland. If it were 
illegal against the law of Scotland 
it would be stopped. It is, unfor- 
tunately, because fishing there is 
not illegal and contrary to the law 
that we cannot stop it. There are only 
two courses which can be taken, either to 
stop the fishing altogether, or the other 
course of preventing the landing of fish 
in England, just as it is prevented in 
Scottish ports. Both these matters are 
matters of international concern, as I 
think honourable Members will see. The 
honourable Member for Banffshire, I 
think, fairly recognised the fact that to 
further protect the Moray Firth was a 
matter which could not be done without 
the co-operation of foreign Powers. I 
am glad to be able to say that negotia- 
tions with foreign Powers are in a dif- 
ferent condition than when I last spoke. 
The honourable Member for Banffshire 
blamed the present Prime Minister 
because, having been a party to the 
insertion of that clause, he did not 
immediately proceed to extort from the 
other signatory Powers the exten- 
sion of the three-mile limit. The 
honourable Member quoted a speech of 
my honourable Friend the Secretary fo 
Scotland made in December, 1895. Well, 
I think if he will cast his mind back and 
remember what happened at the end of 
December, 1895, and the beginning of 
1896, he can scarcely wonder that the 
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hands of the Prime Minister were full 
enough with foreign affairs without 
being able to take up this matter to the 
extent desired. It is only recently 
that the Foreign Minister has been in a 
position in which he could attend ts 
what, after all, is a minor matter in con- 
tradistinction to the great interests «o 
which I have alluded, though I quite 
agree that it is not a minor matter to 
those whose interests are voiced by 
honourable Members here. But, Mr. 
Ellis, within the last few weeks there 
have been overtures from certain of the 
other Powers who use the North Sea, and 
there are at present renewed negotiations 
with a view to inquiry into the whole 
question of how far these modern 
methods of fishing, and which, as every- 
body knows, have greatly increased in 
recent years, are depleting the fish 
stocks of the sea, and how far the changed 
conditions of fishing ought to be met by 
a new arrangement of territorial by- 
laws, and so on. Of course, negotiations 
of that sort, from their very nature, 
cannot be very rapid, but what I do want 
to impress upon the Committee is this, 
that I am not merely saying that nego- 
tiations are going on in the sense in 
which they have been going on any time 
during the last three years, but that there 
has been a new departure, and that at 
this present moment communications are 
passing. It is not, of course, possible for 
me to say what will be the result, but ! 
do hope that the result of these negotia- 
tions will be the appointment of an 
International Commission or tribunal 
which will inquire into these subjects, 
and the labours of which, I hope, may 
settle this question as far as_ possible. 
Now, I think I have told the Committee 
how the matter stands. So far as the 
present attitude of the Government is 
concerned, I must say I think it is very 
clear. I think it would be out of the 
question that we should reverse our 
policy at this moment, and, accordingly, 
we have every intention of sticking to 
our by-law and continuing the closure 
of Moray Firth, even although that 
closure is not as effective as we should 
like it to be. The matter which the 
honourable Member for Ross has men- 
tioned is one which deals with 
legislation and not administration, and 
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I think, Sir, on the ruling of Chairmen 
of Committees, such questions really 
cannot be raised upon a Motion on the 
Estimates. I think I have said enough 
to show that the Government cannut pro 
perly be charged with supineness. We do 
mean to be firm, although, no doubt, 
honourable Members will interpret firm- 
ness in different senses ; and we shall do 
our very best to get such international 


inquiry into this matter as will once for | 


all settle the questions existing between 
all these interests. 


Mr. MUNRO FERGUSON (Leith 
Burghs): I think the statement by the 
Lord Advocate with regard to the present 
state of the negotiations with the other 


North Sea Powers will be received 
with great satisfaction. It is most 
important to know’ that ther2 
has been at last some action taken, 


although I do not think that the fishing | 
interest in Scotland will be regarded as | 


a matter of such snvall insignificance that 
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tice, in so far as their actual means of 
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employment are taken from them. It is 
not merely a question of fish being cap- 
tured, but their lines and nets are carried 
away, and they lose their means of carry- 
ing on their industry. That is what has 
created a sense of injustice in the minds of 
many fishermen, and there will be great 
satisfaction in knowing that there is some 
prospect of an understanding with the 





North Sea Powers. The North Sea will 
have to be, some day or other, divided up 
into grounds that are fished and grounds 
that are used for spawning and increase 
‘of the fish. That has become urgently 
‘necessary. It has been taken up not a 
‘moment toosoon, andit would be agreat 
benefit, I believe, to all kinds of fisher- 
‘men. There is rather a tendency, I 
‘think, to oppose the view which has been 
presented by some British representatives 
\in the House to-night, because the fact 
of the matter is that where English 
waters have been entirely fished out, Eng- 
lish trawlers are now coming to do 
the same thing in Scottish 


exactly 
| waters. 


it might not, perhaps, have received atten. | W2' I do hope that the one other 
tion sooner. I quite recognise, however, | point—that of prohibiting the landing of 
that there are times when such questions | fish from prohibited waters in English 
can be dealt with, and this appears to | 48 well as Scotch ports—will receive 
be an opportune moment. I sincerely | attention from the Government. It may 
hope these negotiations will lead to some |be an international question, but it is not 
tangible result. There is no general dis- |80 great or complicated an international 
position, I think, to accuse the Govern- | question as exists in respect to the North 
ment of indifference with regard to the | Sea Convention with regard to fishing, 
trawling question in Scotland, which is |and I think that, considering the state of 
recognised as a very troublesome and | matters which has been brought about 
difficult question, but there is a general | by the English trawlers, we have some 
desire to know exactly what the fishing | right in Scotland to press our claim that 
interests of Scotland are to expect. If |the fish caught in prohibited waters in 
the policy which is followed in the | Scotland should not be landed in Eng- 
arrangement for the Moray Firth is to ‘lish ports any more than in Scotch ports. 
be persevered with successfully, then 








there is no doubt an opportunity for 
livelihood afforded to great numbers of 
line fishermen; and it has been said to- 
tight that the interests of the line fisher- 
men are unduly pressed because they 
command many votes. I do not think 
this ought to be a question of consider- 
ing votes or raising any Party question, 
and in that matter I believe that honour- 
able Members on both sides of the House 
are equally desirous that fair play 
be given to both trawlers and line fisher- 
men, and are anxious that the food supply 
of the country should be obtained in the 
easiest and best possible manner. But 
the line fishermen do suffer actual injus- 


Mr. BRYCE (Aberdeen, 8.): The Lord 
Advocate is quite entitled to comment on 
the difference of view which has existed 
between those who spoke representing 
different constituencies, but he will not 
have failed to notice that there was one 
point upon which every speaker agreed, 
that the present state of things in the 
Moray Firth was quite indefensible. The 
Lord Advocate has not, I think, quite 
appreciated the causes which led to the 
present state of things in the Moray 
Firth. He calls them merely an anomaly. 
It is much more than an anomaly. It 
is a state of things which entirely 
destroys the original reasons for which 
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the Moray Firth was closed. My honour- 
able Friend the Member for Banffshire 
spoke in the same sense. It has been 
assumed that when the Scottish Fisheries 
Board made this by-law, which has been 
so much discussed, they did so as part 
of the settled policy resulting from 
scientific inquiry, and from a conviction 
that it was necessary in the interests both 
of line fishermen and of the supply of 
fish generally that there should be a 
large area entirely exempt from the 
operations of the trawlers. Now that 
is not the case. The Scotch Fisheries 
Board, who made this by-law, did not 
possess the knowledge necessary to enable 
it to come to any such conclusion, nor, I 
believe, did it come to any such con- 
clusion. There had been a belief on the 
part of the line fishermen that they were 
suffering from the trawlers. Of course 
their first grudge was that their nets were 
thus destroyed. They went on from that 
grievance to say that the diminution in 
the supply of fish was due to the fact that 
trawlers were on these grounds, and they 
brought their complaints before the Fish- 
eries Board. The Fisheries Board 
decided, I think, in 1892 or 1893, that 
it would be only right that this matter 
should be examined in the proper method, 
by means of experiment, and they closed 
the Moray Firth, as having a large area, 
not, indeed, easy to define in the case 
of a man at sea, but still easy to define 
on a map by a line drawn from Dun- 
cansbay Head to Rattray Head, including 
about 2,000 square miles, and they de- 
termined there should be no traw] fishing 
within that area, in order that, after 
some years, it might be seen by careful 
experiment whether or no the line fisher- 
men were any better off. They expected 
to find that fish would be more abundant 
than it had been before. It was in a 
purely scientific spirit, and for the sake 
of making an experiment, that Moray 
Firth was closed. What has happened? 
That experiment was originally made in 
the belief that to keep out British 
trawlers was to keep out all trawlers, 
and that, if the British trawler was ex- 
cluded, the experiment would be properly 
carried on. A little more than a year 
ago—some fifteen months ago—foreign 
trawlers began to find their way into 
Moray Firth, and they have come in 
increasing numbers, so that I believe for 
the last few months there have been 
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about 30 cr 35 there. Although the 
Firth is a large area, 30 trawlers is a 
very considerable number, and when 
continually working their trawls up and 
down this area are a number quite suffi- 
cient to vitiate the experiment. It will 
not be possible now for the Scotch Fish- 
eries Board, at the end of another year, 
when the time would have arrived to 
have determined the result of the experi- 
ment decided on in 1893, to draw any 
conclusions from the result of those six 
years closure. That cannot be done, be- 
cause the operations of foreign trawlers 
have completely nullified and vitiated the 
experiment. I put it to the Lord Advo- 
cate that it is not a mere anomaly, a 
slight evil, that we complain of: it is 
the fact that the whole reason and 
ground why the Moray Firth was origi- 
nally closed has, by the coming of the 
foreign trawlers, been completely 
removed, and therefore there is absolutely 
no occasion, for the purposes of the 
Fishery Board, to keep the Firth closed 
for another day. There are two courses 
open. One is to negotiate with foreign 
Powers for the purpose of keeping their 
trawlers out of the Firth. Although the 
Lord Advocate said that the Government 
were engaged in negotiations, I under- 
stood his remarks to refer to negotiations 
upon the general question of the North 
Sea fisheries, and to have no reference to 
this question of the Moray Firth. It is 
obvious that a grievance of this kind is 
not a grievance which can be expected to 
wait indefinitely for redress, and that 
these negotiations, which will last for 
a very long time, will give very little 
satisfaction to the British trawlers, who 
see the grounds taken up by foreign 
trawlers which might otherwise be occu- 
pied by themselves, and also little satis 
faction to the honourable Member tor 
Banfishire, who will see his fishing 
grounds trawled over by foreign trawlers. 
It is clear that the Lord Advocate has 
not given any reason why, so far as the 
Moray Firth is concerned, the present 
state of things should go on, and I put 
it to him that the prospect of any result 
in the way of keeping the foreign 
trawlers out by agreement with the 
Governments of Holland, Germany, Den- 
mark, Norway, and Sweden is far 
too remote to justify a continuance 
of the present state of things. The 
only other course is to open the 
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Moray Firth. I do not believe that 
the line fishermen would suffer any 
more from the presence of British 
trawlers there than they suffer now. 
A Report was drawn up by a competent 
scientific authority not long ago, which 
went to show that there was no ground 
for the idea that good was done to the 
fishing interest by closing the Moray 
Firth. In the present state of scientific 
knowledge that is probably a complete 
mistake. So much for that point of 
view, but I must say one or two words 
as to the prospect which the Lord Advo- 
cate has given as to opening up negotia- 
tions with the other Powers interested 
in the North Sea fishery question. He 
did not make that statement, as I under- 
stood him, particularly as to the question 
of extending the limit of 13 miles. Now, 
Sir, I have always deprecated the creation 
of a 13 mile limit, because I believed it 
would be against the interests of this 
country. If you have a 13 mile limit for 
fishing, you may be drawn into having a 
13 mile limit for other things too, and 
it is to the interest of a great naval 
Power that the limitation of territorial 
waters should be as narrow as possible. 
I therefore do not look with great favour 
from a political point of view on any 
extension of territorial jurisdiction 
beyond the 13 mile limit. However, 
what the Lord Advocate foreshadows is a 
general negotiation on the whole ques- 
tion of trawling and the North Sea fishery 
in the interest of our coasts. That is a 
very interesting statement, but I may 
say, in passing, that I heard with great 
surprise the right honourable Gentle- 
man’s statement that these negotiations 
had been delayed for three years, owing 
to the preoccupation of the Foreign Office 
with other affairs. Sir, that is really 
hardly a reason that should be given 
here, or if it is given it should be given 
by the representative of the Foreign 
Office. It is very surprising io us all to 
learn that an extremely important 
British interest should be practically in- 
definitely postponed because the Foreign 
Office is dealing with some other ques- 
tion. I think if that is the case that we 
ought to appoint an additional | oreign 
Secretary, or at least to strengthen the 
staff, in order to deal with the business 
of the nation. However, passing from 
that, let me say that I think that, 
whether we are interested in one kind of 
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fishing or another, we were all glad to 
hear that this whole question is going 
to be taken up by the Powers in a 
thoroughly scientific spirit. No one here 
will have any right to comvlain of ar 
international inquiry, conducted on the 
best scientific lines, which may give us 
better means of preserving the fishing 
grounds of the North Sea in the common 
interests of the nations, and any such 
result which may arise out of that in- 
quiry will have the contented acquies- 
cence of all classes of fishermen and their 
representatives. It is remarkable that 
we know so extremely little at present 
about the habits of fish. It is wonderful 
that a subject of such great importance, 
and affecting whole classes of industries, 
should remain so greatly behind the 
general progress of science; but it is 
satisfactory to know that the great fish- 
ing Powers interested in the North Sea 
are awakening to the importance of these 
questions, and are going to have some 
such an inquiry as has been indicated. 
I can only say that an end to these 
dissensions which have distracted the 
Scotch and English coasts for two years 
past is very much to be desired, and if 
this scientific inquiry, or a diplomatic 
understanding, can facilitate that result, 
I am sure we shall be all happy to wel- 
come it. , 


Captarn SINCLAIR (Forfar): I am 
sure, Sir, it is a matter of great satis- 
faction that this question should have 
received so much attention in this Com- 
mittee. It is a matter of great import- 
ance to Scotland, but the manner in 
which it has been put forward at election 
times and other times has, I think, 
tended to create a false issue. The right 
honourable Member for Aberdeen has 
pointed out that this question of the 
Moray Firth was in a position of very 
unstable equilibrium, and I heard with 
great regret some of his remarks, which 
seemed to indicate that much the wisest 
course of the Scottish Office would be 
to repeal the by-laws, and trust to the 
idea of foreign negotiations. Now, Sir, 
that was to me of very sinister import- 
ance. If ever there was a Naboth’s 
vineyard, it is this wretched Moray 
Firth, which has done more to create 
dissension between line fishermen and 
trawling fishermen than any other ques- 
tion. Those who were present in the 
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Committee, and heard my honourable 
Friend the Member for Grimsby argue 
this question, must have noticed that he 
repeatedly used the word “British. 
Now, I think it would have been far more 
correct to substitute the word “ English,” 
because the view which some of us have 
tried to urge upon the House is this, that 
it is impossible to reconcile Scottish in- 
terests with English interests on this 
question. Another point is, as has been 
said, that Scottish interests are entirely 
dissimilar from English interests. There 
is a very large herring interest in Scot- 
land, in which England has very little 
or no share ; and it has been pointed out 
in these discussions that the line fisher- 
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men and the herring fishermen of 
Scotland are practically identical. 


Under very arduous and difficult cir- 
cumstances they have carried on the 
herring fishery in Scotland, and you 
will be doing great damage to a very 
important export trade of this country— 
an export trade of some half a million 
pounds a year, which supports some half 
a million of people in Scotland. That is 
why I venture to deprecate the raising 
of an issue between line fishermen and 
trawling fishermen in this matter. My 
right honourable Friend the Member for 
Aberdeen, in his remarks just now, 
seemed to me to contradict himself. He 
regretted that the scientific character of 
the experiment in closing Moray Firth 
would destroy foreign trawling, and then 
he went on to say that, practically, we 
knew nothing about fishing; that it 
would be far better to open everything, 
and allow both line fishermen and 
trawlers to come in under the circum- 
stances. Now, Sir, it may be that the 
view I take has not been supported suffi- 
ciently hitherto by scientific evidence, 
that there is a distinct gain in closing 
the area, and that we are increasing the 
chances of improving our food supply ; but 
it is a very significant thing that the 
Moray Firth seems to be a most pro- 
ductive ground for trawling at the pre- 
rent time, after being closed for a short 
period. At any rate, I am content to 
think that it is more scientific to devote 
ourselves to experiments for increasing 
our research, or scientific knowledge, in 
this matter than to leave the question 
where it is now. I am delighted to 
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gather from the answer given by the 


right honourable Gentleman opposite 
that the proposed inquiry is not to he 
in the interest of any one class of fisher- 
men in this country at all, but of all 
classes and all the cities of the Empire 
concerned. Already there is increased 
activity on the part of foreign countries. 
Germany and other countries are doing 
everything they can to subsidise and en- 
courage fishermen. Fleets of boats are 
being put out to the North Sea, equipped 
as they never were before, and it is high 
time that we on our part should do 
something to protect for ourselves what. 
ever share we ought to obtain in this fish- 
ing industry. I would appeal to all those 
who are interested in the fishing indu:- 
try to remember that we have a commou 
interest in doing what we can to protect 
our shores. I would, therefore, join in 
the expression of approval which has 
been given this afternoon to the 
utterances of the Lord Advocate, in 
which he said that we cannot go back. 
My own wish is that they may be able 
to go forward, but I am perfectly certain 
that this is the course which is inentire 
accordance with modern knowledge and 
modern scientific research, and the only 
course which we can follow with advan 
tage to the fishing industry of this 
country. 


Srr C. CAMERON (Glasgow, Bridge- 
ton): I am afraid, Sir, that the speeca 
of the Lord Advocate does not indicate 
any vigorous determination on the part 
of the Government to grapple with the 
present situation in Scotland. The 
right honourable Gentleman told us that 
a preliminary step was to be taken for 
some conference, which was to consider 
the whole question of fishing, inter- 
national and general. But it is not to 
be with special reference to the Moray 
Firth, because I noticed that when the 
right honourable Member for Aberdeen 
spoke, and asked whether there was to 
be any special reference to the Moray 
Firth in connection with this inquiry, the 
right honourable Gentleman the Lord 
Advocate did not give any indication to 
the effect that it was so. We heard of 
an assurance from different Governments 
to the effect that the whole question of 


these international trawling difficulties 
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was engaging their consideration and 
their urgent attention. I hope the 
Government will be able on a future 
occasion to add to what has been said 
by the Lord Advocate another of those 
vague prospects of something being done, 
but which, ten to one, will not result in 
anything for a very long time indeed. 
The right honourable Gentleman ad- 
mitted so much. But there is one point 
on which I should have liked to hear a} 
declaration of his policy. One of my 
honourable Friends was specially em- 
phatic in asking him to tell us whether, 
when English ports are open to these 
foreign trawlers, the Scottish ports are 
to be closed. That is a matter which | 
does not require any protracted negotia- | 
tions between sovereign Powers. The! 


right honourable Gentleman said it was | 


an international question. It is an inter- | 
national question, but it simply requires | 
that representatives of the Scotch Office | 


should meet representatives of the Board | 





of Trade to arrange what is to be done, | 
and to bring in a Bill, and do it. My| 
honourable Friend the Member for 
Grimsby has asked how it could be made 
illegal to sell fish trawled by foreign 
trawlers in the Scottish waters in Eng- 
lish ports. It could be done simply 
by the same method and machinery 
that at present exists for preventing 
such fish being sold in Scotch ports. 
If the right honourable Gentleman were 
in earnest in doing away with the 
anomaly, that is a step which would at 
once put an end to all difficulty in the 
matter. It has been pointed out in the 
course of the Debate again and again, 
and it is very much more important to 
have a declaration on that particular 
point, which is entirely within the scope 
of his office and the powers of the Govern- 
inent, than any general and vague pro- 
mise as to possible negotiations which 
may eventuate at some distant time in 
something, but which may, on the other 
hand, eventuate in nothing. The right 
honourable Gentleman has very properly 
said that the closing of the Moray Firth 
has been recommended by the Scotch 
Fishery Board on scientific grounds ; but, 
as the right honourable Gentleman 
pointed out, it was an experiment, and 
the conditions of that experiment are now 


rendered nugatory by the fact that 
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British legislation cannot enable the 
Government to prohibit foreign fisher- 
men from fishing in waters which are not 
our territorial waters. But, Sir, there 
is no difficulty about the matter; there 
is no difficulty in extending to English 
ports the same prohibition against the 
landing of fish caught by foreign trawlers 
in Scotch waters which at present exists 
in the case of the Scotch ports. I should 
have liked to hear the right honourable 


| Gentleman’s view on that point. If he 
‘had got up and said the fish caught on 


our coast might be transhipped at Ham- 
burg, and sent back, that would be a 
reason for dealing with the prohibition 
against landing at Scotch ports; but if 
the prohibition against landing at Scotch 
ports is of value as a protection, and the 


right honourable Gentleman believes that 
it tends to diminish these incursions of 
foreign trawlers, let the Government 
adopt that policy. If the right honour- 


able Gentleman cannot obtain from his 


| own office legislation on the subject, let 


him at least inform the Committee that 
he will do his best with his English col- 
leagues in the Government. But, as I 
have said, he most carefully avoided pay- 
ing any attention to that point, and 
glided over the whole affair as if he were 
going over thin ice. He really passed it 
by without any indication of his policy 
upon that portion of the question, which 
is entirely within his influence, and dealt 
rather on the international question of a 
convention with the Powers interested in 
these fisheries. For that reason I am 
not at all as sanguine as some of my 
honourable Friends have professed them- 
selves to be as to the results of the nego- 
tiations foreshadowed by the Lord Advo- 
cate, and if my honourable Friend below 
me thinks proper to go to a Division, I 
shall go with him, with a great amount of 
interest in the effect of the Amendment 
if it should be carried, and a hope that 
the curtailment of the right honourable 
Gentleman’s salary by £100 might excite 
in him a sufficient amount of energy to 
make him stir up his colleagues and 
assert our rights abroad in such a manner 
as to bring this important question to a 
conclusion. 


*Mr. HEDDERWICK (Wick Burghs) : 
I desire, Sir, to say a few words on this 
subject on behalf of the constituents 
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whom I represent. It will be a great 
satisfaction to the line fishermen of Scot- 
land to learn from the speech of the Lord 
Advocate that the Government are deter- 
mined to maintain that policy which has 
been maintained for some years past, and 
that they will decline, in spite of the 
numerous appeals made to them, 
direct or insidious, to open the 
Moray Firth, and make it once more 
the free fishing ground that in times past 
it was, to the great disadvantage of the 
line fishermen of Scotland. My honour- 
able Friend the Member for Grimsby 
expressed great sympathy with the line 
fishermen of Scotland. My honourable 
Friend represents one of the largest 
trawling interests in this gountry, and I 
confess that when I heard him express 
sympathy with the line fishermen I was 
reminded of the sympathy of the walrus 
and the carpenter for the oysters they 
‘devoured. The honourable . Member 
for Grimsby desires the Government 
to open the Moray Firth to trawl- 
ing vessels for the sole reason that a 
certain number of foreign trawlers cannot 
be kept out of that Firth. But he gave, 
in the course of his speech, a most excel- 
lent reason for refusing to listen to 
‘his request, because he went on to say 
that in the course of the year there would 
probably be 60 foreign trawlers in the 
Firth, with the result that in the 
course of time the Moray Firth would 
become as barren of fish as any part of 
the North Sea. Well, Mr. Ellis, that is 
practically our contention. In the Moray 
Firth we have a most prolific nursery of 
fish, but if foreign trawlers and British 
trawlers are to be allowed to come into 
it and fish wherever they please, that 
nursery will be destroyed, and the Firth 
will become as worthless as some parts 
ef the English coast have been already 
rendered by the same _ process. I 
would point out in answer to my right 
honourable Friend the Member for Aber- 
deen, who seems to think there is no 
truth in the idea that trawling carried 
on to any extent can destroy a nursery 
of fish, that there is at present intro- 
duced into this House a Bill to prevent 
the sale of immature fish—by whom? 
by the trawlers of this country; and if 
I do not mistake, my honourable Friend 
the Member for Grimsby — supports 
that Bill. Well, what does that 
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mean, but that even my honourable 
Friend the Member for Grimsby is him- 
self convinced that if some Measure is 
not passed to prevent the sale of imma- 
ture fish, even under present circum- 
stances, the sea fisheries, unlimited as we 
may almost say they are, will in course 
of time be imperilled, if not ruined? 
But more than that. It is well known 
that after the tnree-mile limit was 
introduced the trawler benefited by the 
limitation. And how? Because, after 
that limit was introduced, the nursery 
banks within the limit being undisturbed 
were enabled to produce fish of a larger 
and better quality, which, as they grew 
mature, escaped into deep water, and so 
became the profitable capture of my 
honourable Friend the Member for 
Grimsby and others, who, like himself, 
are deeply interested in the business of 
trawling. When all these matters are 
considered, and when we know that 
within the restrictions under which the 
trawlers are at present working, they are 
reaping, although they complain, an 
enormous harvest from the sea, and that 
every year some fresh trawling company 
is started with a vast amount of capital, 
prepared to sweep into their nets all the 
fish they can, whether honestly or dis- 
honestly—dishonestly, in some cases, I 
am sorry to say—then I think it will be 
felt that it is high time not only that 
the Government should adhere to the 
policy which has been in operation up 
to this date, but that they should shew 
greater activity than they have in 
the past in preventing, if possible, 
foreion trawlers, who at present scour 
the Moray Firth, from entering the Firth 
at all. I am delighted to hear that 
overtures have come from some of the 
North Sea Powers to the British Goverr- 
ment. I only regret that those over: 
tures did not proceed from Her Majesty's 
Government. For the last three years 
we who have been interested in this 
fishing question have again and again 
endeavoured to stimulate Her Majesty's 
Government to move in this direction. 
But, if late, “better late than never”: 
and I venture to express the hope that 
the Lord Advocate, who spoke with some 
hesitation of these negotiations, will, 
now that they have been instituted, take 
care that they proceed without unneces 
sary delay, and while endeavouring 10 
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accordance with the tenor of his remarks, 
to maintain on behalf of the Scotch 
fishermen, in whom, I believe, he is sin- 
cerely interested, those rights which they 
at present possess, that he will see to it 
at the same time that foreign trawlers 
are not permitted to exercise as rights 
any privileges which are not shared by 
British trawlers. 


Mr. PIRIE: I should like to ask 
the Lord Advocate, in view of the 
fresh light which he has now thrown 
on this question, and of the im- 
probability of any rapid decision being 
come to, although negotiations are 
entered upon, if he is prepared to give 
us any information as to the intentions 
of the Government in the meantime. 
Are the present conditions to continue, 
by which Scotch ports are closed to the 
landing of fish caught by the trawlers? 
Is it still to be possible that the 
ridiculous incident which I have already 
related to the Committee—25 tons of 
valuable fish having to be thrown over- 
board owing to this law being enforced 
—may be repeated? And are we to 
have an opportunity of adopting the 
suggestion of the honourable Member 
for one of the divisions of Glasgow, and 
have English ports closed also? It is 
not a case of Scotch interests being 
opposed to English interests; it is a 
case of justice to all. I appeal, there- 
fore, to the right honourable Gentleman 
to give me an answer that will reassure 
my constituents, and the constituents of 
other Members representing Scotch ports, 
who really suffer great and increasing 
loss by the depreciation of the trade 
owing to the present state of affairs. 


Mr. GRAHAM MURRAY: I think I 
told the honourable Gentleman what was 
being done. I can only answer for the 
administrative action of my own Depart- 
ment, and I say it is certainly our 
intention to keep to the policy which 
has hitherto been maintained, and 
that policy, in all its branches, 
includes stopping the landing in 
Scottish ports of fish caught against 
the provisions of the by-law, as 
well as stopping the actual trawling 
within the area. The honourable Mem- 
ber exhorts me to go further and try 
to secure that the landing of fish shall 
not be allowed in the English ports. Al! 
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[ can say is that I have never disguised 
my personal opinion on the subject, and 
I shall not cease to urge it upon the 
Government ; but it cannot be done by 
any administrative act of the Scotch 
Office. 


Mr. PIRIE: I do not intend to press 
this to a Division, but I must point out 
that the Government will not be able 
to escape with any excuse that they 
have not been warned of what the couse- 
quences of their action will be. There 
is no doubt whatever, in the words of 
the honourable Member for Grimsby, 
that foreign trawlers will continue to 
invade the waters of the Moray Firth. 
I do not anticipate that any conclusions 
will be come to by the foreign Powers 
for another year, and during that time 
the number of these foreign trawlers 
will double and perhaps treble. If 
honourable Members whose constituents 
surround the Moray Firth are satisfied 
to look forward with complacency to 
such a state of affairs as that, all I 
can say is that I, representing Scottish 
interests, apart from either line or trawl- 
ing, look upon this matter with grave 
anxiety and with an utter want of con- 
fidence as to any satisfactory solution in 
the future. 


THe DEPUTY CHAIRMAN: Does 
the honourable Member withdraw his 
Amendment ? 


Mr. PIRIE: Yes, Sir, if the Committee 
will allow me. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 
Original Quesiion again proposed. 
Motion made, and Question put—— 
“ That Item A (Salaries) be reduced by £50 


in respect of the salary of the Secretary for 
Scotland.”"—(Mr. Weir.) 


Mr. WEIR: I beg to move to 
reduce the Vote by £50 in respect 
of the salary of the Secretary 


for Scotland. In doing so I wish to 
know what progress has been made in 
the representations to the Governmenis 
of Russia and Austria on the subject 
of a reduction of the duty on Scotch 
herrings. I also wish to know whether 
Her Majesty's Government have en- 
deavoured to secure better facilities at 
St. Petersburg for the landing of Seotch 
vessels discharging cargoes of herrings 
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there. Ships have to be in the >pen 
for two or three weeks. A_ petition 
was sent to the Scottish Office a little 
time ago. 


Toe DEPUTY CHAIRMAN: Will the 
honourable Member kindly raise his 


voice? I really cannot hear what he is 
saying. 

Mr. WEIR: I will endeavour to 
do so. For scme time past Scotch 


vessels containing cargoes of herrings 
have been unable to obtain the 
necessary landing accommodation, and 
this is a very serious matter to 
the Scotch fishing industry. I wish to 
know whether the Secretary for Scotland 
has shown any energy in response to 
the petition that was sent to the Scot- 
tish Office a little time ago, asking hiva 
to use his influence in that direction, 
or whether the matter has been pigeoa- 
holed and nothing done. Then I want 
to ask the right honourable Gentleman 
whether, as regards the Atlantic sea- 
board at the Outer Hebrides, the Secre- 
tary for Scotland will arrange for an 
alteration of the existing by-laws with 
reference to a fishing limit of 13 miles? 


Tut DEPUTY CHAIRMAN: That isa 
matter of administration. 


Mr. WEIR: I am entitled to some in- 
formation on the other points. I think 
there has been ample time for the Scot- 
tish Office to move in the matter. 


Mr. GRAHAM MURRAY: Sir, I am 
afraid that the only complete satisfaction 
which could be given to the honourable 
Member would be to inform him that 
there was a cheaper Scottish herring in 
Russia. I am not able to do that, and 
I am not able materially to add to what 
he already knows. The whole of the 
information on the point I have already 
given to the honourable Member in 
answer to Questions. 


Mr. WEIR: That was two years ago. 


Mr. GRAHAM MURRAY: I think not 
so long ago. The last of these Ques- 
tions was not two years ago, but during 
the present year, 

Mr. WEIR: That was with regard to 
increasing the warehousing accommoda- 
tion. 


Mr. Weir. 
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Mr. GRAHAM MURRAY: Well, of 
course, if I had known this point was 
going to be raised, I should have had 
the dates, but it is impossible in such a 
small matter to keep in mind all the 
dates. In fact, the present position is 
simply this: my noble Friend has been 
endeavouring to move the Foreign Office 
to take some steps, because it is no part 
of the administrative duty of the Secre. 
tary for Scotland to deal directly with 
the Russian Government on the question 
of the duty on herrings or the berthing 
accommodation for steamers which go 
with herrings to St. Petersburg. The 
result of the communications made by 
the Foreign Oftice—well advised as no 
doubt they were by persons on the spot 
—was that it was really no use attempt- 
ing to get out of the Russian Govern- 
ment a further reduction of the duty on 
herrings. Of course, I know sometimes 
people go on with the process which 
is known as worrying until they get a 
thing, but that procedure is limited. All 
I can say is that the Foreign Office have 
told the Secretary for Scotland that they 
did not think it necessary to reapproach 
the Russian Government on the ques- 
tion. With regard to the berthing ques- 
tion, a telegram was brought to show 
that on a particular occasion a ship had 
been kept waiting for a long time, and 
accordingly a representation was made in 
the ordinary way. I do not know that 
any particular satisfaction can be given. 
Sometimes people have to wait, and I 
really do not think that the matter is 
one which is capable of being brought to 
what I may call any narrow point of duty 
unfulfilled. The Secretary for Scotland 
has done his best, when the honourable 
Member or any other honourable Member 
has pointed out particular disadvantages 
under which the Scottish trades are 
suffering, to bring the matter before the 
notice of the Foreign Minister, but the 
precise amount of pressure which the 
Foreign Minister can bring to bear on 
a foreign Government must be left more 
or less to the judgment of that high offi- 
cial. I am telling the honourable Mem- 
ber all I know. I am sorry I cannot give 
him any further information, and I am 
not sure that any other knowledge is 
possible, or that it would possibly advance 
the subject any more than the honourable 
Member’s knowledge enables him to do. 
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Mr. PIRIE: The right honour- 
able Gentleman has said that the 
Secretary for Scotland would be glad to 
hear of any particular case, and that he 
would look into it and do his best to 
remedy it. It happens that a case 
entirely to the point was placed in my 
hands this very morning, regarding the 
detention of a ship at St, Petersburg, by 
which very serious loss is being incurred 
at the present moment. Last year, as 
has been admitted, a distinct promise 
was given that this unsatisfactory state 
of affairs should cease. Well, the steam- 
ship Corene arrived at St. Petersburg on 
the 26th of last month, and she will not 
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Tus DEPUTY CHAIRMAN: Order, 


order! I am quite clear that the ques- 
tion of the detention of vessels at St. 
Petersburg does not fall within the ad- 
ministrative functions of the Secretary 
for Scotland. 


Mr. PIRIE: Have you, Sir, indicated 
why the question was allowed to be 
discussed ? 


Tue DEPUTY CHAIRMAN: Order, 
order! I have already indicated that. 
Does the honourable Member persist in 
moving the reduction ? 


Mr. WEIR: Yes, Sir. 


The Committee divided:—Ayes 62; 
Noes 166.—(Division List No. 181.) 
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Original Question again proposed. 


Motion made, and Question put— 


“That Item A (Salaries) be reduced by £200 
in respect of the salary of the Secretary for 
Scotland.”—/( Mr. Caldwell.) 


Mr. CALDWELL (Lanark, Mid): 1 
wish, Sir, to raise a question on the 
Workmen’s Compensation Act on the 
view taken by the legal representatives 
for Scotland as to an appointment which 
I understand falls within the purview of 
the Secretary for Scotland. Many hold 
that by a certain Act the Secretary for 
Scotland has vested in him certain 
powers and responsibilities under the 
Secretary of State. I quite understand 
that there is the legal view taken to the 
effect that the words “Secretary of State ” 
under the Workmen’s Compensation Act 
merely apply to the Home Secretary. 
Whichever view may be the correct one, 
I think I am fairly entitled to put this 





question in the matter of administration 
—that where the Secretary for Scotland 
is charged with looking after the interests 
of Scotland, in conformity with the 
powers conferred upon him, he is neces- 
sarily the proper person who should 
answer for the rights of Scotland being 
duly protected in Scotch legislation. 
That is why I bring this matter up on 
this Vote, because, in my mind, it was 
the duty of the Secretary for Scotland 
to see that the rights of his office were 
duly protected when this Workmen’s 
Compensation Bill was carried; and he 
should see that the Secretary for Scot- 
land should, if necessary, have been in 
such a position, wherever the proceedings 
were in Scotland, to see that the interests 
which should be under his care were not 
neglected. That is the grievance which 
I technically bring under this Vote— 
that the Secretary for Scotland, in the 
administration of Scotch affairs, neglected 
to see that proper provisions were put 
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lation were intended to come under his 
supervision. But, even if that protection 
should not commend itself to the Lord 
Advocate, there is another point I would 
bring before him as regards future cases 
of this kind. Assuming that past legis- 
lation prevents him, and that he 
was right in excluding such matters 
in this particular instance, then I 
venture to assert that I am entitled to 
say that in future cases of that kind 
where, obviously, in the interests of the 
country, there ought to be no overlap- 
ping of jurisdiction, and where, obviously, 
the Secretary for Scotland ought to have 
the initiative voice as regards any future 
policy of that kind—he should take care 
that the necessary measures are sup- 
ported so far as to preserve the rights of 
the Secretary for Scotland. I think I 
have stated my point as shortly as may 
be, and I trust the Lord Advocate will 
appreciate it. Another matter that I 
would like to ask the Lord Advocate 
about is in regard to the new Order in 
the matter of appointing new Queen’s 
counsel, which has been established in 
Scotland. I apprehend that it is a pure 
matter of administration. It is an Order 
which, I venture to say, comes within 
the dominion of the Secretary for Scot- 
land in his administrative capacity. As 
to the recommendation of those who are 
to be appointed Queen’s counsel, I 
imagine that it is left in the hands of 
the Lord President of the Council. But 
may I venture to remark, Sir, that con- 
siderable dissatisfaction has been 
expressed in regard to the way in which 
these appointments have been made, and 
it is desirable that there should be some 
change in the future? The Lord Advo- 
cate knows that in Scotland we have a 
number of sherifis for every county. 
Now, the practice in Scotland has been 
that when any advocate has_ been 
appointed sheriff of a county he becomes 
what is understood in the profession as 
senior counsel, and he gives up all his 
practice at the Bar as a junior; and this 
has been a rule well recognised by the 
profession. It has been naturally 
expected that these men who occupy the 
position of sheriffs would necessarily be 
appointed Queen’s counsel, because of the 
immemorial custom that they were 
recognised as seniors at the Bar, and it 
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would be against professional etiquette 
that they should continue to act as 
juniors. Now, when these appointments 
were made, the feeling in the profession 
was that these sheriffs would, as a matter 
of courtesy, be appointed Queen’s coun- 
sel, and in many instances that was 80. 
But in many instances also a departure 
was made. Now, there is no particular 
reason, I think—well, I won’t ask the 
Lord Advocate for any reason, but 1 
should think there is no special reason 
whatever why the sheriffs, who are 
appointed by the Crown to these very 
responsible positions, should not have 
the dignity of Q.C. given to them. I 
repeat, Sir, that there is a feeling among 
certain members of the profession that 
they have not been fairly treated in the 
exercise of the discretion of power of 
recommendation vested in the Lord 
President of the Court of Session. 


Mr. GRAHAM MURRAY was under- 
stood to say, while being sorry to inter- 
pose, that the Secretary for Scotland had 
no voice in the matter, nor had he any 
power of selection. The honourable 
Member had indulged in what was tanta- 
mount to a criticism of the action of the 
Lord President of the Court of Session. 
It was not merely criticising the action 
of the Secretary for Scotland, but also 
the selection of those gentlemen whom 
he recommended. 


Mr. CALDWELL: I did not mean to 
criticise the appointment or the pro- 
cedure, Sir. If I understand it was done 
administratively, it was done by Parlia- 
ment. 


Mr. GRAHAM MURRAY: What was 
done as far as I know was this. There 
was a suggestion submitted to Her 
Majesty by the Secretary for Scotland in 
his capacity as a member of the Cabinet. 
Her Majesty was graciously pleased to 
approve of that suggestion, but that was 
scarcely an administrative act. 


Mr. CALDWELL: May I point out, on 
the point of order, that if the Secretary 
for Scotland has power to approach Her 
Majesty to make a recommendation in 
one direction, am I not perfectly right in 
saying that he ought to have power to 
make a recommendation in another direc- 
tion? I am dealing with the position of 
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one who is occupying the position of 
Secretary for Scotiand, and in that capa- 
city if he makes one recommendation 
am I not entitled to say he ought to 
make some other recommendation !—not 
to criticise what has been done by the 
Lord President, which, I admit, if 1 were 
to go into details, would be quite out of 
order. But Iam quite in order in saying 
that he having recommended one course 
of action to Her Majesty, I am entitled 
to say he should recommend another 
course of action. 


*Toe DEPUTY CHAIRMAN: It seems 
to me that the honourable Member is 
right. If the system under which the 
appointments are now made was varied 
on the recommendation of the Secretary 
for Scotland it is obvious that Her 
Majesty might be pleased to vary them 
on a similar recommendation. If so, 
there would seem to be some discretion 
in the Secretary for Scotland to vary the 
recommendation, and if there is any dis- 
cretion it is obvious that that discretion 
can be criticised on that Vote. 


Mr. GRAHAM MURRAY: I hope the 
Committee will allow me to say this: I 
did not gather that the honourable 
Gentleman was urging that the system 
of appointing Queen’s counsel should ke 
altered, but that he was urging that cer- 
tain appointments had not been made 
that ought to have been made. That is 
due to the action of the Lord President 
and not to the action of the Secretary for 
Scotland. 


Mr. CALDWELL: Of course it was a 
necessary part of my argument first of 
all that I should point out some of the 
hardships or disadvantages of the present 
system in order to justify what I am 
urging. Well, I feel that the time has 
come when the system ought to be 
changed—that it ought not to depend on 
the caprice of any one man, especially in 
the legal profession. I think it is very 
invidious that the Secretary of State 
should practically be charged with the 
duty of presenting the matter to the 
Queen, and then delegate that to one 
man, however eminent, as we know him 
to be, the Lord President of the Court of 
Session. What I would suggest to the 
Lord Advocate is this. I think that an 
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»appointment of the kind, the giving of 
such instructions, should devolve upon 
three—upon the Lord President, who is 
the head of the First Division; on the 
Lord Justice Clerk, who is the head of 
the Second Division ; and on the Dean of 
Faculty, who occupies a position hardly 
inferior to those others. He certainly 
represents the practice of the Bar, and 
he knows the position of the parties. I 
venture to say that if the discretion of 
the Crown were vested in these three per. 
sons it would give more satisfaction to 
the profession generally, and I do not 
wish to labour the matter any further. 
I merely bring the suggestion before the 
Lord Advocate in order that it may be 
brought prominently before the Secre- 
tary for Scotland, so that steps may be 
taken to remove what has been felt in 
some quarters to be a grievance, namely, 
that men who occupy the position of 
sheriff in Scotland are not by the present 
system entitled to be recognised as 


Queen’s counsel, though they are 
appointed to these high positions by the 
Crown. It is rather invidious for 
one to get it and others to be 


left out when there is no particular 
reason why one should be left out. That 
is all I have to say on these two points. 
But there is one other point which arises 
under this Vote, and that is with regard 
to the police. The right honourable 
Gentleman will remember I put a ques- 
tion to him some time ago with regard 
to the police employed by the colliery 
owners. I find, from the Inspector Gene- 
ral’s Report, that there are a good many 
police employed by the colliery owners. 
Now, of course, these police officers arc 
all members of the constabulary, and 
they are liable to the rules of the ser- 
vice. In the case of some of the collieries 
in Lanarkshire the complaint has beer 
made to me that in some instances these 
officers have been using their authority 
in some way in the getting of tenants 
out of houses. I venture to think, in 
matters of that kind, where the police 
are paid by the owners of the colliery, 
they are really under the direction of the 
inspector of constabulary, and under the 
direction of the Secretary for Scotland, 
and they should not allow any of these 
officers to do any other duties than what 
would be strictly pertaining to the duty 
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of a police constable if, instead of being 
paid by the individual colliery, he were 
actually engaged on work by the county, 
or the county burghs, as the case may 
be. Matters have been brought under 
my notice of grievance in individual 
cases. I merely bring this under the 
Lord Advocate’s notice in order to obtain 
an assurance from him that nothing else 
would be allowed to be undertaken by 
policemen except what is strictly apper- 
taining to the duty of policemen. Of 
course, this matter comes strictly under 
this Vote, because under this Vote the 
inspector of constabulary’s salary is in- 
cluded. He has given a report of the 
number of men employed under his con- 
trol in Scotland, and it is his duty to 
advise the Secretary of State for Scot. 
land whether the men under him are 
being properly employed. With regard 
to this Vote, there is one other point 
which I wish to emphasise, and perhaps 
to emphasise by going to a Division. I 
refer to the salaries paid to some of the 
clerks in the office of the Secretary for 
Scotland. The clerk in charge begins at 
a salary of £200 a year, and automati-. 
cally goes up to £600 a year—automati- 
cally. I venture to say that is one of 
the most extraordinary things you will 
find in the accounts. You see, a man is 
appointed at £200 a year—a clerk—and 
he goes up, year by year, automatically, 
by the mere lapse of time, till he reaches 
£600, and then, I suppose, he gets a 
retiring allowance upon the £600. I 
venture to say that that is an anomaly 
that ought to be done away with. Then 
we have clerks who begin at £200, and 
rise automatically to £400. There are a 
number of cases, and on the Estimates 
we have from time to time called atten- 
tion to these matters, and more or less 
these matters have been remedied of 
late years. If a vacancy were to take 
place here, the probability would be that 
the new appointment would be made, ii 
we did not take any notice, under the 
Estimate as it is now. It is all very well 
to say he is entitled to his engagement, 
but if a new man were to be appointed 
he would necessarily get the old salary, 
unless we have some arrangement or 
understanding that when a vacancy 
takes place the salary will be revised. 
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For a mere clerk to begin at a 
minimum of £200, and then, so 
many years after that, to be worth 
£600 a year, is going too far. 
Another point I wish to call attention to 
is with regard to the consulting engi- 
neer. He has got £450 a year as an 
Army pensioner, and as consulting engi- 
neer he gets £550 a year under the 
Scotch Vote, making altogether £1,000 a 
year. Something is said about recon- 
sidering this matter. I should like to 
know something about this consulting 
engineer—what was his previous train- 
ing. So far as one can see, he is merely 
put in as an Army pensioner, and one 
has difficulty in seeing the relationship 
between that and the duties which, as 
consulting engineer, he would be called 
upon to perform. These are the main 
points which I wish to bring before the 
Lord Advocate. 


Mr. J. WILSON (Falkirk): I do not 
pretend to attempt to follow the honour- 
able Member in the varied points on 
which he has touched, or into the maze of 
legal points on which he has argued, but 
the first point the honourable Member 
raised was one with which I quite agree, 
that the appointment of medical referees 
should lie with the Scottish Secretary, 
and not with the Home Secretary, and 
if he puts that to a Division I am pre- 
pared to vote with him. All these 
appointments of medical referees are, in 
the first place, submitted to the Scottish 
Secretary, and then adopted or dis- 
approved of by the Home Secretary. By 
the orders and regulations issued from 
the Home Office the best men in Lanark- 
shire are disqualified; no doctor em- 
ployed at any works is qualified to act, 
and the consequence is that competent 
medical practitioners must be brought 
from Edinburgh or Glasgow at very great 
expense. But that is not the only matter 
which demands attention. There will 
be a very serious lapse of time, whereas 
doctors in colliery districts are always 
on the spot. I hope this matter will 
receive the very serious attention of the 
Government. 


Mr. GRAHAM MURRAY: The first 
point of my honourable Friend the Mem- 
ber for Lanarkshire is one which I really 
find it rather hard to see how it comes 
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up on the question of administration. All 
complain that I have given the Secre- 
tary for Scotland wrong legal advice in 
advising him that the Secretary of State 
under the Workmen’s Compensation Act 
means the Secretary of State, and not 
the Secretary for Scotland. I may be 
wrong, but I can only say that I can find 
nothing more than that for calling the 
Vote in question. I do not see what 
more can be done by the Secretary for 
Scotland, except to take the advice which 
has been given him. I may remind the 
honourable Member, in defence of my 
own opinion, that wherever it was wanted 
in the clauses I have put in “the Secre- 
tary for Scotland,” and the Secretary of 
State should be the Secretary for Scot- 
land in this Bill. In reference to this 
other matter the Committee probably are 
not all aware that the institution of the 
dignity of Q.C. is simply a dignity con- 
ferred by Her Most Gracious Majesty, 
and it could not have been institufed at 
all without the recommendation of those 
who advise Her Majesty. Of course, so 
far as an individual appointment is con- 
cerned, it can only be by Her Majesty, 
and the only point was, from whom the 
recommendation should be taken. The 
Lord Chancellor of England is obviously 
the person who has the right of access 
to Her Majesty, and he also is the person 
who has that knowledge which will 
enable him to select those persons who 
are fitted to have the honour conferred 
upon them. Well, the Secretary for 
Scotland, although he was in a position 
to forward recommendations to Her 
Majesty, had not the power in Scotland 
that the Lord Chancellor kas in England, 
therefore it was necessary to select some- 
one else. My honourable Friend suggests 
that the recommendation should be by a 
triumvirate. I do not like to say one 
way or the other. I have had experience 
of a great many offices, and I do not 
remember any case where the distinction 
is recommended, except by a single indi- 
vidual. It is plain that duty should be 
put on the Lord President, and upon him 
it lies. So far as the Secretary for Scot- 
land is concerned, he has acted in the 
only way he could act, and he has for- 
warded the names of those gentlemen 
who have been recommended by the 
Lord President. Now, the honourable 
Member also dealt with the question of 
the employment of police at collieries. 


Mr. Graham Murray. 
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Of course, from a general point of view, I 
must say to the Committee that the ser- 
vices of policemen should be kept to their 
proper duties ; further than that Ido not 
think I can go, because, although I do not 
raise this as a point of order, because, as 
the honourable Member says, the 
Secretary for Scotland is responsible for 
the control of the police authorities ; still, 
so far as there has been any particular 
digression in particular circumstances, it 
is quite obvious that the proper course is 
not to bring it up on the Vote of the 
Secretary for Scotland, but to make a 
complaint to the chief constable of police. 
The honourable Gentleman asked me 
about the salaries of clerks, and he seems 
to view with horror the fact of their 
beginning with £200 a year, and rising 
to £600, but so far as present salaries 
are concerned I can give my personal 
testimony that the work done is well 
worth the money. However, I shall be 
very glad to say that if the office would 
be open to-morrow it will not be 
filled up at £200 a year if I can help it. 
The work in the Secretary’s office has 
so much increased that it was found 
necessary to create the office of consulting 
engineer. He is an officer who has served 
with distinction, and has always done 
his work satisfactorily. The work we 
have had from him has given entire satis- 
faction to the Secretary for Scotland, and 
his salary has been the means of saving 
money in other directions, because we 
are enabled to reduce incidental ex- 
penses. Now, I think that is an answer 
to what the honourable Member for Lan- 
arkshire has asked me. In reply to the 
honourable Member for Forth Boroughs, 
of course the appointments are not at 
present finally determined, and I cannot 
go into particulars as to who has applied 
and who has not, but I am glad to think 
that it will be in the power of the Govern- 
ment to secure the services of men who 
hold good positions. Of course, it is not 
to be supposed that you will get what 
may be called the “toffs” of the medical 
profession, but still we shall get very 
good men and men of very good position. 
The appointments rest with the Home 
Office, and the Home Secretary has not 
made any Scotch appointment, except 
with the full concurrence of the Secretary 
for Scotland. The Committee may rest 
assured that the local knowledge po 
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sessed by my right honourable Friend 
the Secretary for Scotland, assisted, no 
doubt, by myself, will be entirely avail- 
able in making these appointments. 


Mr. BUCHANAN thought the right 
honourable and learned Gentleman 
the Lord Advocate had treated this 
matter somewhat cavalierly. The im- 
pertance of the subject, as he gathered, 
was that hitherto the operation 
of the Secretary of Scotland Act, 
1887, which transferred to the Secre- 
tary for Scotland the power vo 
undertake all actions relating to Scot- 
land which were done by the Secretary 
of State for Home Affairs in England, 
was post-prospective as well as retr:- 
spective. It was recognised that there 
might be a good deal of inconvenience, 
and here already there were complaints 
as to the character of the men likely to 
be appointed. The Lord Advocate had 
informed the Committee that the men 
would be appointed by the Home Office, 
although the appointments would be 
submitted to the Scotch Office. It was, 
however, easy to foresee that if any com- 
plaints were going to be made of those 
appointments the Scotch Members would 
be constantly put off upon the Home 
Office. The present procedure went back 
upon the policy of the Secretary for Scot- 
land Acts. He had looked up the De 
bates which took place upon the passing 
of that Act. He found that Lord 
Lothian, in introducing the Bill to the 
House of Lords, said the object was to 
transfer all the powers vested in the 
Home Secretary to the Scotch Secretary. 
He ventured to think that, in view of the 
possible inconvenience, it would be worth 
while if the Government considered 
whether they could not propose some 
alteration. 


Mr. DALZIEL (Kirkcaldy Burghs) : 
I rise only to emphasise the opinions 
expressed by. the honourable Mem- 
ber for Mid Lanark. Like many 
other Scotch Members, I have also re- 
ceived communications from constituents 
on this subject. It seems to me that the 
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omission—because it was an omission— 
to make it perfectly clear that the ad- 
ministrative authority was to be in the 
hands of the Scotch Office was due to 
an oversight on the part of someone con- 
nected with the Scotch Office. Anyone 
who reads the Act must recognise that it 
was the intention of the Home Secretary 
that the power of administration in Scot- 
land was to bein the hands of the Scotch 
Secretary, and it was, as I say, entirely 
due to an oversight that a clause was 
not inserted, as was generally done in 
cases where an English Act is meant also 
to apply to Scotland. I rise now only to 
make a suggestion to the Lord Advocate. 
My suggestion is that, as it was the evi. 
dent intention of the Home Office that 
this power should be exercised in Scot- 
land, he will consider the advisability, in 
consultation with the Home Secretary, of 
introducing this Session a short amend- 
ing Act. I am sure such a course would 
meet with no opposition from this side 
of the House, and there is no reason why 
it should not be taken. 


Mr. CALDWELL: With regard to the 
use of the police by colliery owners, L 
may point out that the Secretary for 
Scotland has jurisdiction, and we have 
an inspector of constabulary, whose duty 
it is to see that the men are performing 
their duty, and that they keep strictly 
within the lines of their duty. As to the 
Queen’s counsel, there is some reason 
in the Lord Advocate’s reply. The Secre- 
tary for Scotland has a certain legal 
responsibility for the appointments, 
although the recommendations are made 
by the Lord President. I do not wish to 
labour the point, but in order to em- 
phasise my protest at the sheriffs of 
Scotland not having been recommended 
for the dignity of Queen’s counsel I move 
that the salary of the Secretary for Scot- 
land be reduced by £200. 


Question put. 


The Committee divided:—Ayes 41; 
Noes 115.—(Division List No, 182). 

















Abraham, W. (Cork, N.E.) 
Billson, Alfred 

Bolton, Thomas Dolling 
Brigg, John 

Brunner, Sir John Tomlinson 
Buchanan, Thomas Ryburn 
Burns, John 

Carmichael, Sir T. D. Gibson- 
Channing, Francis Allston 
Crombie, John William 
Daly, James 

Dalziel, James Henry 
Davitt, Michael 

Donelan, Captain A. 
Doogan, P. C, 


Arrol, Sir William 
Atkinson, Rt. Hon. John 
Baker, Sir John 

Balfour, RtHon. A.J.(Manch’r) 
Banbury, Frederick George 
Barnes, Frederic Gorell 
Bartley, George C. T. 
Barton, Dunbar Plunket 
Bathurst, Hon. A. Benjamin 
Beach, Rt. Hn. Sir M.H.(Brist’!) 
Bentinck, Lord Henry C. 
Beresford, Lord Charles 
Bethell, Commander 

Bond, Edward 

Bowles, T. G. (King’s Lynn) 
Brookfield, A. Montagu 
Cavendish, V.C.W. (Derbysh.) 
Cecil, Lord H. (Greenwich) 
Chaloner, Captain R. G. W. 
Chaplin, Rt. Hon. Henry 
Clare, Octavius Leigh 
Cochrane, Hon. T. H. A. E. 
Coghill, Douglas Harry 
Collings, Rt. Hon. Jesse 
Colomb, Sir John C. Ready 
Cubitt, Hon. Henry 
Curran, Thomas (Sligo, 8.) 
Curzon, Viscount (Bucks) 
Dalbiac, Colonel Philip Wugh 
Dalrymple, Sir Charles 
Denny, Colonel 
Dixon-Hartland, Sir F. D. 
Douglas, Rt. Hon. A. Akers- 
Dunn, Sir William 

Fardell, Sir T. George 
Fellowes, Hon. A. Edward 
Finlay, Sir Robert Bannatyne 
Fisher, William Hayes 
Flower, Ernest 




















Foster, Harry S. (Suffolk) 


Motion made, and Question proposed— 


“That a sum not exceeding £20,479 be 
granted to Her Majesty to complete the sum 
necessary to defray the charge which will 
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Duckworth, James 
Goddard, Daniel Ford 
Hayne, Rt. Hon. C. Seale- 
Kilbride, Denis 

Kinloch, Sir J. G. Smyth 
Langley, Batty, 

Macaleese, Daniel 

M‘Ghee, Richard 

McLeod, John 

Norton, Capt. C. William 
O’Connor, A. (Donegal) 
Pearson, Sir Weetman D. 
Pirie, Duncan V. 
Provand, Andrew, Dryburgh 
Reid, Sir Robert T. 


NOES. 


Gedge, Sydney 

Giles, Charles Tyrrell 
Godson, Sir Augustus Fred. 
Goldsworthy, Maj.-General 
yordon, Hon. John Edward 
Goschen, G. J. (Sussex) 
Graham, Henry Robert 
Gretton, John 

Hamilton, Rt. Hon. Lord G. 
Hamond, Sir C. (Newcastle) 
Hanbury, Rt. Hon. R. W. 
Hatch, Ernest Frederick G. 
Heath, James 

Helder, Augustus 

Hill, Rt. Hn. Lord A. (Dcwn) 
Howell, William Tudor 
Hozier, Hon. J. H. Cecil 
Jebb, Richard Claverhouse 
Johnston, William (Belfast) 
Jolliffe, Hon. H. George 
Lawrence,SirEDurning-(Corn.) 
Lawson, J. Grant (Yorks) 
Llewelyn, SirDillwyn-(Sw’ns’a) 
Lockwood, Lt.-Col. A. R. 
Loder, G. W. Erskine 

Long, Rt. Hn. W. (Liverp’l) 
Loyd, Archie Kirkman 
Lyell, Sir Leonard 

McIver, Sir Lewis 

McKillop, James 

Malcolm, Ian 

Monk, Charles James 
Morgan, Hn. F. (Monm’thsh.) 
Morton, A. H. A. (Deptford) 
Murray, Rt. Hn. A. G. (Bute) 
Nicol, Donald Ninian 
Phillpotts, Captain Arthur. 
Priestley, Sir W. O. (Edin.) 
Pryce-Jones, Edward 

Purvis, Robert 


quays.” 













Sinclair, Capt. J. (Forfarsh.) 
Steadman, William Charles 
Sullivan, Donal (Westmeath) 
Tennant, Harold John 
Thomas, A. (Glamorgan, E.) 
Tully, Jasper 

Walton, Joseph (Barnsley) 
Wedderburn, Sir William 
Whittaker, Thomas Palmer 
Wilson, H. J. (York, W.R.) 
Wilson, John (Falkirk) 


FOR THE AYES— 
Caldwell and Mr. 


TELLERS 
Mr. 
Weir. 





Renshaw, Charles Bine 
Richards, Henry Charles 
Richardson, Sir T. (Hartlep’l) 
Ridley, Rt. Hon. Sir M. W. 
Ritchie, Rt. Hon. C. T. 
Robertson, H. (Hackney) 
Russell, Gen. F. 8. (Chelt’m) 
Russell, T. W. (Tyrone) 
Rutherford, John 

Samuel, H. S. (Limehouse) 
Sandys, Lt.-Col. T. Myles 
Scoble, Sir Andrew Richard 
Shaw-Stewart,M.H. (Renfrew) 
Skewes-Cox, Thomas 

Smith, James P. (Lanarks) 
Stanley, Lord (Lancs) 
Stewart, Sir M. J. M‘Taggart 
Stirling-Maxwell, Sir J. M. 
Strauss, Arthur 

Strutt, Hon. Charles Hedley 
Thorburn, Walter 

Thornton, Percy M. 

Tritton, Charles Ernest 

Ure, Alexander 

Warde, Lt.-Col. C. E. (Kent) 
Webster, Sir R. E. (I. of W.) 
Wentworth, Bruce C. Vernon- 
Whiteley, George (Stockport) 
Williams, Colonel R. (Dorset) 
Williams, J. Powell (Birm.) 
Willoughby de Eresby, Lerd 
Wills, Sir William Henry 
Wodehouse, E. R. (Bath) 
Wylie, Alexander 

Young, Comm. (Berks, E.) 


TELLERS FOR THE NoEs— 
Sir Williara Walrond and 
Mr. Anstruther. 


come in course of payment during the year 
ending on the 31st day of March, 1899, for 
the salaries and expenses of the Fishery Board 
in Scotland, and for grants in aid of piers or 
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CoLONEL DENNY (Kilmarnock 
Burghs): I desire to draw attention to 
the state of the law in reference to the 
mussel beds in the Clyde, which for many 
years until quite recently were used vy 
the fishermen of Port Glasgow. There 
was a feeling on the part of the Fishery 
Board that these mussel beds were not 
being worked to the best advantage, and 
the consequence was that last year they 
advertised for the purpose of obtaining 
a lessee who would have some practical! 
knowledge as to the working of these 
beds. The beds were at one time under 
the control of the Woods and Forests 
Department, and they transferred them 
to the Board of Trade. Under the law 
as it stands at present I believe that the 
Woods and Forests Department cannot 
transfer these beds. But these particular 
beds have been leased by the Woods and 
Forests Department over a very consider- 
able number of years, and therefore I 
contend that the Board of Trade had no 
power to take them over. The Board of 
Trade leased these beds to the Fishery 
Department, and the Fishery Depart- 
ment again sub-let them to the present 
lessee. Against the present lessee I have 
not a word to say. He is a man of un- 
doubted attainments, and wili probably 
do his best; but, although the Fishery 
Board have leased these beds to the pre- 
sent lessee, they have been unable to 
maintain their control over them. The 
consequence is that the whole matter has 
got at the present moment into a dis- 
organised state. They have deprived my 
constituency of these beds, and _ they 
have handed over to this lessee rights 
which he has not been able to maintain. 
The consequence is that several fisher- 
men went to the beds, took mussels, and 
were proceeded against by the sheriff. 
But when the pleas were entered the 
sheriff in Greenock court refused to deal 
with these men, because hé said he had 
no jurisdiction over them, because the 
lease had been entered into ultra vires, 
and the tenant had no security in the 
lease of these beds, and these unfortu- 
nate fishermen are prevented from doing 
what they have been accustomed to do, 
and have been deprived of a privilege 
which they had long enjoyed in connec- 
tion with these beds. What is contended 


is that insufficient notice was given to 
them of the Fishery Board’s intention to 
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lease these beds, that the advertise- 
ments were not put into the proper 
papers, and that the matter was 
done not in what I would call an 
underhanded fashion, but in a fashion 
that was too secret. The conse 
quence is that a very large number of 
men have been deprived of their liveli- 
hood, a tenant has been put in charge 
of the beds who cannot enforce his rights, 
and the aims of the Fishery Board to 
improve the beds do not appear to be 
likely to be realised. What I would have 
liked is this, that by some means a case 
should be submitted to the superior couré 
which would once and for all clear up the 
whole question. If the matter had been 
entered into ultra vires, and it is deter- 
mined that the present lessee cannot hold 
those beds, I believe there are men to be 
found quite capable of working those 
beds. It appears to me to be an in- 
tolerable situation that the Government 
has granted a lease to a gentleman which 
they are unable to maintain, and that 
they should have deprived a very large 
number of men of their livelihood, which 
they can now only gain at the cost of the 
beds and at the expense of the gentle- 
man to whom the lease is granted. I do 
not intend to move any formal reduction 
in the Vote, but I desire that my con- 
stituency shall not suffer in this matter. 


Captain SINCLAIR: My honourable 
Friend has brought up a question of 
very great interest. Much of the 
detail in what he has spoken is new to 
me, and I am not able to agree with what 
has been done. I agree with him en- 
tirely in thinking that it would be more 
satisfactory, not only to the Fishery Board 
and to the lessee, but also to those who 
have had the benefit of these beds, if 
the matter had been put in a more clear 
and definite legal form. But I should 
like, as the question has been raised with 
reference to these mussel beds through- 
out Scotland, to point out again to the 
Committee the great importance there 
is in taking every kind of measure to 
preserve and develop this source of 
wealth and this great interest of the 
fishermen. There is only one way which 
legislation has indicated up to the pre 
sent time in which this can be done, and 
it is for want of the facilities indicated 
by legislation that administration 
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dealing with these beds has had to be 
adopted, as my honourable Friend has 
just stated before the Committee. These 
beds are not handed over to private indi- 
viduals and more or less _ private 
ventures; the only expedient that you 
can adopt is the expedient which has been 
indicated, and which has been success- 
ful in many parts of Scotland, that is to 
hand over these beds to the local fishery 
committee in order that you may further 
stimulate local interest to do all they 
can to preserve and develop this neces- 
sity to their industry. Now, as the Com- 
mittee well know, at any rate the Scotch 
Members well know, there is a power 
under the last Sea Fisheries (Scotland) 
Act, which is in the hands of the Secre- 
tary for Scotland, to encourage the 
development and establishment of these 
sea fishery district committees ; but that 
power is very limited, and, as the Com- 
mittee knows, most probably the efforts 
of a district constituted as a district 
fishery committee. may be frustrated en- 
tirely by the veto of any one councillor, 
whether he be a member of a county 
or borough council in that district. That 
has been pointed out to the Secretary for 
Scotland, and I only rise at this moment 
to emphasise that it is for want of such 
facilities as we have asked for from the 
Secretary for Scotland that these diff- 
culties have arisen, and I hope that in 
future occasion may be given for over- 
coming such difficulties as those indicated 
by my honourable Friend opposite. 


Mr. GRAHAM MURRAY: Honourable 
Members will find in the general report 
of the Fishery Board issued this year a 
very concise and able account of what 
has been done in the case of these beds 
referred to. I do not desire to boast of 
the action of the Fishery Board in this 
matter, but they have done their best, 
and have been actuated by the desire 
to do all they could for the development 
of this portion of the fishing industry. 
I can quite understand that some irrita- 
tion would be caused among local fisher- 
men by the restrictions placed upon the 
use of these local mussel beds, and 
naturally they were annoyed at having 
their beds taken from them, which they 
had used for many years. I can assure 
the honourable Member that I happen to 
know that the question is being inquired 
into by the law officers of the Crown with 
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a view to having the legal question fully 
declared and all the uncertainties of the 
position removed. I can assure the 
honourable Member for Forfarshire that 
the Fishery Board will do their best to 
remedy the grievance of which he has 
complained. 


Mr. WEIR: I understand — that 
these beds were leased by the Board of 
Trade for 20s. a year, and sub-leased +0 
an officer of the Scotch Fishery Board 
for the same sum; that is, these beds 
were leased at 20s. a year, and sub-leased 
at 20s. a year. That will not even. pay 
the lawyer’s fee, and the right honour- 
able Gentleman has not referred to this’ 
point. I think we are entitled to hear 
from the right honourable Gentleman 
whether he will make arrangements for 
the mussel beds in Scotland to be placed 
under the control of the local authorities. 
I trust that in future the Lord Advocate 
will take care that the local authorities 
shall have control not only of these 
mussel beds, but of the whole of the 
mussel beds in Scotland, and I should 
like to hear from the right honourable 
Gentleman what he has done in this 
direction. 


Mr. GRAHAM MURRAY: I think the 
honourable Member has really misappre- 
hended this question. The object of 
transferring these beds from one Govern- 
ment Department to another is not to 
allow that Government Department to 
make a profit by passing it on. They got 
this lease at 20s. and they passed it on at 
20s. 


Mr. WEIR: I did not expect that the 
Board of Trade would make a profit out 
of the Fishery Board, but I do say that 
the Fishery Board ought to have made 
some profit out of the sub-lease. 


Mr. GRAHAM MURRAY : That is what 
I understood. The Fishery Board did 
give a sub-lease, and the reason was not 
that it was a question of trying to make 
money out of it, but it was simply a 
question of getting somebody to spend 
the money necessary in order to bring 
these mussel beds into a proper state. 
They had got into a very bad state in- 
deed, and it meant absolute ruination to 
the mussel beds to allow them to con- 
tinue in that state. So far as money- 
making is concerned, I am afraid that 
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for a long time to come there will not 
be any profit at all, and we were very 
glad to get hold of a practical man to 
take the beds over. With regard to the 
question raised by the honourable Mem- 
ber, I know several cases in the north 
of Scotland where there are valuable 
mussel scallops, and where, through the 
neglect of the authorities, they have been 
very much deteriorated. I do not say 
this in an offensive sense, but the fact 
is that they do not look after these scal- 
lops and see that the proper areas are 
cultivated. As the honourable Member 
knows, the mussel scallops 10 years ago 
were very valuable, but the Committee 
which sat on this question in 1897-98 
declared that on the whole they found 
that the Scotch mussel fisheries were 
most wasteful, and administered in a 
most uneconomical manner. Now we are 
trying to put the mussel industry upon 
a proper footing, and that is the reason 
why this sub-lease was accepted at 20s. 
a year; in fact, it was simply nothing 
more than a mere acknowledgment. 


Mr. WYLIE (Dumbartonshire): I can 
assure my honourable Friend thet the 
statement of the Lord Advocate is correct. 
I do not think that the local authority 
would have been willing to have under- 
taken the management of these beds in 
their present condition, and I believe 
that all the fishermen wish for is that 
proper regulations should be imposed. 
Under the present circumstances we are 
not very sure how the exact position of 
the law stands, but if proper arrange- 
ments and reculations are made, I believe 
that will be satisfactory to all parties. 


Sm W. WEDDERBURN (Banffshire) : 
I wish to call the attention of 
the Lord Advocate to the item 
under sub-head E, for surplus of 
herring brand fees for 1897. I would 
ask him what steps are going to be taken 
to supplement the great need of funds for 
this particular purpose. I have no doubt 
that the right honourable Gentleman is 
aware that there are many applications 
before the Fishery Board for assistance, 
and very considerable sums of money 
have been applied for. I do not know 
whether the right honourable Gentleman 
is aware that a very considerable contri- 
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bution has been collected by the local 
authorities with a view to getting the 
harbours improved, and the Fishery 
Board is only prevented from assisting 
in many valuable and important works 
by the want of money. I will not go 
into this question of the fishery harbours, 
for we had the opportunity of discussing 
it upon a resolution at considerable 
length, but I would only remind the 
right honourable Gentleman that a very 
strong feeling was expressed in the House 
of the need of these fishery harbours, and 
the fact that I think the majority of the 
Government was reduced to a lower level 
upon that occasion than it ever has 
before, shows that this view is being 
pretty generally taken, so that I would 
point out that though this £3,000 under 
sub-head D is called a grant in aid of 
piers or quays, I think that this statutory 
grant ought to be made out of the Con- 
solidated Fund, and should not appear in 
the Votes at all. It is not a voluntary 
contribution by this House, and, there- 
fore, I would ask, what is proposed to be 
done to prevent this work of the improve- 
ment of the fishery harbours coming to 
a standstill during the current year? 


Mr. BUCHANAN: Before the Lord 
Advocate answers this question I should 
like to ask him about another item in this 
Vote. With regard to what has been 
said by the honourable Member for 
Banffshire, the grant has generally been 
only between £1,000 and £2,000, and 
occasionally we have had no surplus at 
all. With regard to that it might be 
worth the consideration of the Scotch 
Office whether some reduction should not 
be made in the expenses of that fund, so 
that there might be a better surplus. It 
does appear to me that the expenses of 
the administration of that fund are some- 
what higher than they need be. Perhaps 
the time has come when this subject 
should be reconsidered, because a very 
long period of time has elapsed since ‘t 
was under consideration. I should also 
like to ask the Lord Advocate a question 
with regard to item K for the purchase 
of vessels. I notice that this year the 
amount is £8,500, whereas for 1898-99 
it is only £3,725. I understand that the 
increase. of £4,725 in the grant was 
intended for the building and purchase of 
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a cruiser, and what has been called a 
picketing vessel. These two vessels are 
under contract or construction, and ought 
to be delivered anyhow during the 
present year. I think we should all like 
to get an assurance from the Lord Advo- 
cate whether they are now nearly ready, 
and when they are going to be delivered ; 
and, further, with regard to the 
charge for these vessels, I should like 
to get the distinct assurance from the 
Lord Advocate that these two sums 
of £8,500 and £3,725 will cover the 
total cost of these two boats; and if by 
any chance the cost should not be 
covered by these sums, whether it will be 
put into asupplementary estimate or not. 
A number of estimates will be asked for 
next year by the Government, so that 
the whole cost of these vessels should not 
be paid out of the annual Votes of the 
Fishery Board. I ask this for one reason 
amongst others, that we do not want the 
fund, which is under the Votes of this 
Session, to be about £15,000, to be 
encroached upon in any way by payment 
for these vessels, which are at present 
under contract and construction. I do 
not say that that is the intention of the 
Lord Advocate, but I should like to get 
a definite assurance from him that the 
cost is to be wholly covered by these 
two sums. I should be glad, too, if the 
Lord Advocate could give me some 
further information about item G. I had 
a question on the Paper relating to this 
matter, but I was requested to postpone 
it. I notice that the amount for marine 
superintendence for 1897-98 was £5,339, 
and for 1898-99, £6,079. The year before 
the normal charge was only about 
£2,500, and I desire to know if the in- 
crease in this item is due to the increase 
in the sea-fishing industry. 


Mr. GRAHAM MURRAY said he could 
not speak positively on one or two of 
the financial points which had been 
raised, but, so far as he knew, the sum 
included in these Estimates was expected 
to cover the cost of the two new vessels 
for sea police duties. He believed those 
vessels would be ready for service in a 
very short time. He could not say, and 
his right honourable Friend the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer was not present 
to explain, what had been finally settled 
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as to whether, supposing there was no 
surplus, any extra expenditure would be 
borne upon their Fishery Vote or put 
down to the £2,000 a year which had 
been referred to; but, as had already 
been stated, it had been arranged by the 
Treasury that, after inquiry, unless other 
money became available, all expenses, of 
whatever character, should be chargeable 
to the £2,000 a year. 


Mr. PIRIE said he should like 
to have some explanation of the 
reason why, in the annual Report 


of the Fishery Board of Scotland, there 
was practically no reference to the two 
important questions of the closing of 
the Moray Firth and the continued land- 
ing and sale of immature fish. These 
were questions of vital interest to Scot- 
land. There was, indeed, in the Report 
the curtest reference to the first of them 
under the head of “Marine Super- 
intendence,” but the injury caused fo the 
Scotch fishery by the continued landing 
from immature fish was entirely omitted. 
No doubt these might be called rather 
thorny subjects, but he did not think 
that by showing timidity or vacillation 
or unwillingness to face them they would 
come nearer to a solution. He would 
therefore like to have the reason why 
the chairman of the Fishery Board had 
not thought fit to refer to them, when 
there were so many other subjects men- 
tioned in this voluminous Report. He 
would only now say a few words with 
regard to the amount of immature fish 
actually landed in Scotland and England, 
for he wanted to know what was the posi- 
tion of the Government in regard to deal- 
ing with that question. It would give some 
idea of its importance when he stated 
that in 1897 1,284 tons of fish were 
seized by the officers of the Fishmongers’ 
Company as being either unfit for human 
food or too small to have any marketable 
value. Yet this figure given in the 
Report of the Fishmongers’ Company 
gave no idea at all of what had been 
lost to the whole of the British Islands 
by the destruction of undersized fish. 
On more than one occasion it had been 
stated that boxes of plaice, a very 
valuable sort of fish, had been brought 
to market containing upwards of 1,000 
different fish, whereas if those boxes had 
been filled with fair-sized plaice, the 
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number of fish they could have contained 
would have been only 40. That would 
give honourable Members some idea of 
the dangerous amount of destruction 
that was going on around our coasts. It 
was not for want of this matter being 
brought up repeatedly that nothing had 
been done. He was sorry to say that 
the Government last in office, as well as 
the present Government, had _ utterly 
failed to deal with this question. It 
would be hopeless for private Members 
to attempt to pass any Measure on the 
subject, and unless the Government took 
it into their own hands it would be 
impossible to deal with the matter. He 
would not lay himself open to be called 
to order by attempting to go fully inte 
the question, and he only wished now to 
know why this important question had 
been ignored by the chairman of tke 
Scotch Fishery Board in making his 
annual Report. And he hoped the right 
honourable Gentleman would also explain 
why the other important question relat- 
ing to the closing of the Moray Firth had 
been dismissed with such a curt refer- 
ence in the Report. 


Mr. McLEOD (Sutherland) wished to 
direct attention to the Vote under sub- 
head “d,” and hoped the right honour- 
able Gentleman was in a position to give 
& more satisfactory reason than had yet 
becn advanced for putting this Vote upon 
the Estimates, or, if not, that he would 
give the Committee an assurance that it 
would no longer be continued. There 
was an item under sub-head “a” with 
reference to allowances to the inspector 
of salmon fisheries, who was provided for 
by a salary of £600 a year. He had 
always had considerable difficulty in 
understanding by what process the 
Fishery Board of Scotland charged this 
amount here, and came year after year 
asking for this sum for an official whose 
duties practically concerned the owners 
of salmon fisheries in Scotland rather 
than anybody else. He would suggest to 
the Lord Advocate that there was now 
a good opportunity of abolishing the 
cffice altogether, or of laying on a rate 
by means of which this charge could be 
met, for if there was any property in the 
world which could stand such an assess- 
ment it was the salmon fishery. He 
found that, with an amount of generosity 
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not usually shown by Government 
Departments, there had been presented 
to Parliament a most elaborate, scientific 
Report upon salmon. Now, if that 
Report had been about some of the fish 
which went to make up the diet of the 
multitude he had no doubt there would 
be a strong feeling amongst Members 
that the money had been well spent, but 
he thought it was hardly necessary that 
large sums of money such as must have 
been expended on the preparation of 
that Report should have been really 
thrown away in getting information 
about the development of the private 
property of a comparatively small class 
of the community, for the fish referred 
to was not by any means in common use, 
and practically its consumption was con- 
fined to a comparatively small class. 
I should like to be perfectly clear with 
regard to this matter. As I comprehend 
it, there has been a considerable increase 
on this Vote in recent years. Recent legis- 
lation has required the Fisheries Board 
to carry out the law most stringently, 
and has compelled a considerable increase 
of expense. The Estimate has gone up 
several thousand pounds, and from what 
the right honourable Gentleman said in 
the first instance I understood that it was 
the intention of the Treasury that in 
future out of the £15,000 that we get 
under certain legislation to be passed this 
Session this charge for marine superin- 
tendence is to be defrayed. But then a 
little later, the right honourable Gentle- 
man said that the intention was only to 
take from the £15,000 this £740, which 
has been the increase of this particular 
year. I think we should be perfectly 
clear upon this point. We had certain 
moneys voted to Scotland last year with 
regard to the Highlands, and the oppor- 
tunity was immediately taken by the 
Treasury, when giving this money, to 
largely reduce its real amount by with- 
drawing certain grants we had been 
getting previously. I do not think, on 
the face of it, that is a policy which 
ought to be adopted by a Government 
Department. I think we should have a 
perfectly clear understanding with the 
Government that, in getting this £15,000 
we get £15,000, and there are to be no 
drawbacks; or, if there is to be a draw- 
back, we should know exactly what it 
amounts to. It is no use pretending 
we are going to get £15,000 a year, and 
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then discover afterwards that the Trea- 
sury coolly charges against that £15,000 
probably the whole of the cost of 
marine superintendence. I do not think 
the right honourable Gentleman will find 
it is such a very easy matter to distin- 
guish between marine superintendence 
and policing. As I understand it, you 
might say the whole of this marine super- 
intendence—at any rate, the increase in 
the Vote in recent years—has been 
entirely due to the police work that the 
Fisheries Board has been undertaking. 
There is only one other matter I desire 
to refer to, and I am surprised that Mem- 
bers who represent fishing interests to a 
larger degree than I do have not raised 
it. As I understood it, the intention was 
that, instead of continuing the Fisheries 
Board in Edinburgh and practically cen- 
tralising the work there, it was intended 
that there should be some system of local 
committees instituted. I do think 
that such a system, manifestly from what 
has been said here to-night, would un- 
doubtedly conduce to the development of 
the fisheries, and I think that the Fish- 
eries Board should reasonably show a 
desire to institute these authorities. So 
far as they have gone, it is perfectly evi- 
dent that it was through what I consider 
to have been the bad method of leasing 
what is, after all, public property to 
@ private individual that the present 
troubles have come down upon us, and I 
think it would be a very much better plan 
if they appointed the fishery officers, who 
are well distributed over the country, as 
the secretaries of such local committees. I 
think that would be a system of things 
which would conduce to the development 
of the fisheries generally, and would also 
satisfy, in a very much larger degree, 
public opinion in the various fishery dis- 
tricts. 

Mr. GRAHAM MURRAY: I do not 
know exactly what views were in the 
minds of the Chairman of the Fisheries 
Board and of the various Commissioners 
in presenting the Report, but I should 
apprehend that the reason they did not 
make any reference to the closing of the 
Moray Firth was because that was not 
a matter within their province. Their 
Report is, of course, a resumé of the 
operations of the Board during the past 
vear, and therefore I do not suppose they 
thought it necessary to say anything, 
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nothing new to say. With respect to 
immature fish, there again I do not think 
that comes within the purview of the Re 
port of the Fisheries Board, which simply 
is an account given to the Department, 
and through the Department to Parlia- 
ment, of the work in which they have 
been engaged during the past year. 
Another honourable Member has asked 
me why this grant is on the Kstimates, 
He said it ought to be on the Consoli- 
dated Fund. Well, I think we must 
remember that you cannot have drafts 
on the Consolidated Fund unless you 
have a Statute which says the grants are 
to be out of the Consolidated Fund. It 
would be a very comfortable doctrine for 
the Government sometimes that merely 
by their action they could put a grant 
on the Consolidated Fund instead of on 
the Estimates. Unless there is a Statute 
which actually puts a grant on the Con- 


solidated Fund, it must be in the 
Estimates, because there is nowhere 
else for it to go. Here the simple 


fact is that there is no Act of Parliament 
which enables the Government to take 
this money out of the Consolidated Fund, 
and accordingly it must come from a Vote 
on the Estimates. Then, as regards the 
question of maiine superintendence, I 
think the honourable Member was going 
out of the Estimates altogether, ‘and 
going into questions as to what is to be 
done in future years. I am not in a 
position, because I have not the material 
to split up this item of marine super- 
intendence, and see how far this item 
will fall within the definition of sea- 
policing. Of course, I need scarcely say 
it will be a most fair subject for the 
honourable Member to discuss when there 
is a Bill before the House, and by that 
time I shall do my best to know the pre- 
cise items upon which this marine super- 
intendence is proposed, and be able to 
give an answer. At present, I do not 
think I can. One simple word as to the 
expressions which fell from the honour- 
able Member about mussel-beds. Of 
course, I have no objection to local 
authorities or similar bodies submitting 
their cases here, but I do not think that 
control by local bodies would prove satis- 
factory. What you really want is a prac- 
tical expert, and I think their manage 
ment is best left to a private lessee: 
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[After the usual interval Mr. J. W. 
Lowruer (Cumberland, Penrith) took the | Board by the Government. 
| 
| 
| 


Chair. | 


Mr. PIRIE disclaimed 


animosity against the Fisheries Board in 
any way, and said he merely moved the 
reduction of the Vote by £100 as a pro- 
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Bond, Edward 
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questions in connection with the Fisheries 


Motion made, and Question put— 


“That Item A (Salaries) be reduced by £100 
in respect of the salary of the Chairman of 
| the Fishery Board.”—( Mr. Pirie.) 


The Committee divided:—Aves 33; 


‘Noes 98.—(Division List No. 183). 


AYES, 


Goddard, Daniel Ford 
Gourley, Sir Edw. Temperley 
Hayne, Rt. Hon. Chas. Seale- 
Jameson, Major J. Eustace 
Macaleese, Daniel 

M‘Ghee, Richard 

Norton, Captain Cecil Wm. 
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Provand, Andrew Dryburgh | 
Randell, David | 
Rickett, J. Compton 

Roche, Hon, J. (E. Kerry) 
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Foster, Harry S. (Suffolk) 
Godson, Sir Augustus F. 
Goldsworthy, Major-General 
Gordon, Hon. John Edward 
Green, W. D. (Wednesbury) 
Gretton, John 

Hamilton, Rt. Hon. Lord G, | 
Hamond, Sir C. (Newcastle) 
Hatch, Ernest Frederick G. 
Heaton, John Henniker 
Helder, Augustus 
Hermon-Hodge, Robert T. 
Hornby, William Henry 
Howell, William Tudor 
Hozier, Hon. Jas. H. Cecil 
Johnston, William (Belfast) | 
Johnstone, John H. (Sussex) | 
Jolliffe, Hon, H. George 
LawrenceSirEDurning-(Cora.) | 
Lawson, John Grant (Yorks) | 
Leigh-Bennett, Henry Currie 
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the salmon fisheries 


Sinclair, Capt. J. (Forfarsh.) 
Smith, Samuel (Flint) 
Steadman, William Charles 
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Wills, Sir William Henry 
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| Robertson, Herbt. (Hackney) 


Russell, T. W. (Tyrone) 


| Rutherford, John 


Samuel, H. S. (Limehouse) 
Sandys, Lieut.-Col. T. Myles 


| Seoble, Sir Andrew Richard 


Shaw-Stewart, M.H.(Renfrew) 


| Skewes-Cox, Thomas 
| Smith, Abel H. (Christchurch) 


Smith, J. P. (Lanarksh.) 
Smith, Hon. W. F. D. (Strand) 
Stanley, Lord (Lancs) 


| Strauss, Arthur 


Strutt, Hon. Chas. Hedley 
Thornton, Percy M. 

warde, Lt.-Col. C. E. (Kent) 
Webster, Sir R. E. (I. of W.) 
Wedderburn, Sir William 
Welby, Lieut.-Col. A. C. E, 
Williams, Colonel R. (Dorset) 
Williams, J. Powell (Birm.) 
Wilson, John (Falkirk) 
Wortley, Rt. Hon.C.B.Stuart- 
Wylie, Alexander 

Young, Comm. (Berks, E.) 


TELLERS FOR THE NoEs— 
Sir William Walrond and 
Mr. Anstruther. 


in Scotland re 
a year, which the tax- 


payers had to provide, they only looked 
after the interests of a certain class of 
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the people. If honourable Members went 
into the Highlands they would find that 
the inspectors were taken round the 
fisheries in the yachts of the landlords 
and were cared for as if they were the 
choicest exotics. He thought that the 
£ovu a year provided by the taxpayers 
was not expended in a proper way. He 
also complained of that roundabout way 
in which the Fisheries Board did its busi- 
ness, and suggested that the Board 
should be allowed to frame such rules as 
would prevent such a waste of time. A 
further complaint was made in connection 


with illegal trawling, which, in his 
opinion the Government did not take 
sufficient measures to prevent. He 


suggested that not only should the fines 
for illegal trawling be increased, but that 
the owners of the trawls should be fined 
as well as the skippers. 


Mr. GRAHAM MURRAY said the 
honourable Gentleman who had just sat 
down apparently misunderstood the posi- 
tion of in this 
country. The inspection of the salmon 
fisheries was in the interests of the nation 
at large, and had been carried out satis- 
factorily. With regard to the suggestion 
of the honourable Member as to increased 
powers to the Fisheries 
Board he was afraid it was impossible. 
With regard to the last question, the 


the salmon fisheries 


being given 


honourable Member must have known 
perfectly well that besides the sea 
policing by the Fisheries Board own 


vessels, there had also from time to time 
been vessels lent by the Admiralty which 
had been used to give protection to the 
fisheries. Upon the question of fines the 
Fisheries Board was powerless in the 
matter, the fines being regulated by 
Statute. The bkisheries Board provided 
by its by-laws that the maximum fine 
should be recovered, but whether it was 
exacted in each case or not very much 
depended upon the judge before whom 
the matter was brought. 


Mr. CALDWELL: There is one point 
I wish to emphasise, and that is this with 
regard to this Vote as a whole. It is per- 
Mr. Weir. 
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fectly true we have nothing to do with 
this £15,000, which it is proposed to 
give us for policing under the resolution 
which recently came before this House. 
I am not discussing the £15,000 by itself, 
but the very fact that the Government 
themselves are bringing in a resolution 
with the view of providing for the further 
protection of the Scotch Fisheries is to 
my mind a conclusive proof that the pre- 
sent sum for sea policing is inadequate. [ 
do not go into the question as to whether 
the money should be provided out of 
Scotch money or out of Imperial money, 
but the fact remains that you have ad- 
mitted that a sum of at least £15,000 
is required for the purpose 

policing and providing ships 
for the protection of the fisheries 
interest in Scotland. If that 80, 
are we not entitled to say that the 
sum proposed in the Vote is inadequate? 
We are entitled to show that the Vote 
is totally inadequate for the purposes for 
which it was intended. Iam entitied to 
refer to that fact as giving evidence that 


more 
of sea 


is 


| you yourselves consider this Vote is teo 


little. I venture to say that, so far as 
the purchase of vessels is concerned, no 
eround has beenshown why the expendi- 
ture of last year should be curtailed. Ii 
we were to allow this Imperial Estimate 
to pass in a modified form, we would be 
immediately told at some future siage 
that no adequate amount has _ been 
granted by Parliament, and therefore i! 
is necessary to find the money. We are 
in this position, that the policing and 
the officials are a matter of Imperial con- 
cern—a matter which ought to be pro- 
vided for in the Imperial Estimates; a 
matter that has been provided for in the 
Imperial Estimates. The cost of new 
vessels this year is to be nearly £5,000 
less than last year; and we are entitled 
to complain of the inadequacy of this re- 
duced sum. We are entitled to complain 
that you are not allowing for the policing 
The best evidence we can have that these 
sums are inadequate is the very fact that 
the Government are going to propose to 
increase this sum by £15,000 in some 
other way we know nothing about at the 
present moment. Therefore, as a protest 


against the inadequacy of this grant 
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The Committee divided:—Ayes 38; 


Vote, as the w hole, be reduced by £100. | Noes 97.—(Division List No. 184.) 


Abraham, Wm. ( 


Allen, Wm. (N ewe. iF L. ) 


Baker, Sir John 


Barlow, John Emmott 


Billson, Alfred 
Brigg, John 
Buchanan, Thos, 
Cameron, Sir C. 


Campbell-Bannerman, Sir H. 
Clough, Walter Owen 
Crombie, John William 


Daly, James 
Doogan, P. C. 


Duckworth, James 


Atkinson, Rt. He 
Banbury, Frederi 
Barnes, Frederic 
Bartley, ( 
Barton, Dunbar 


Bathurst, Hon, Allen Benj. 
Beach. Rt. Hn. SirM. H.(Brist’l) 
Bentinck, Lord Henry C. 
Bethell, Commander 


Bond, Edward 


Boscawen, Arthur Griffith- 
Brodrick, Rt. Hon. 
Brookfield, A. Montagu 


Cavendish, R. F 


Cavendish, V.C.W. “Derby sh.) | 
Chaloner, Captain R. G. W. 


Clare, Octavius L 
Coghill, Douglas 


Collings, Rt. Hon. Jesse 


Colomb, Sir J. C. 


Cubitt, Hon. Henry 
Dalbiac, Colonel Philip Hugh 


Dalrymple, Sir C 
Denny, Colonel 
Dickson-Poynder, 


Digby, John K. D. Wingfiel1- 
Douglas, Rt. Hon, A. Akers- 
Fardell, Sir T. George 


Finlay, Sir Rober 


Fisher, William Hayes 


Flower, Ernest 
Foster, Harry S. 


Godson, Sir Augustus Fredk. 
Major-General 


Goldsworthy, 


Original Question again proposed. 


Motion made, and Question put— 


reorge C, 


AYES. 


Dunn, Sir William 
Ferguson, R. C. M. (Leith) 
Foster, Sir W. (Derby Co.) 
Goddard, Daniel Ford 
Hayne, Rt. Hon. Chas. Seale- 
Jameson, Major J. Eustace 
Leese, Sir J. F. (Accrington) 
Macaleese, Daniel 

M‘Ghee, Richard 

McLeod, John 

Norton, Captain Cecil Wm. 
Pirie, Duncan V. 

Power, Patrick Joseph 
Provand, Andrew Dryburgh 


Cork, N.E.) 


Ryburn 
(Glasgow) 





NOES. 
m. John | Gordon, Hon. John Edward 
ck George | Goschen, George J. (Sussex) 
Gorell | Gourley, Sir Edw. Temperley 
P. | Graham, Henry Robert 
Plunket | Green, W. D. (Wednesbury) 
| 


Gretton, John 

Hamilton, Rt. Hon. Lord G. 
Hamond, Sir C. (Newecastl:) 
Hanbury, Rt. Hon. Robt. W. 
Hare, Thomas Leigh 

Heaton, John Henniker 
Helder, Augustus 
Hermon-Hodge, Robert T. 
(N. Lanes) Howell, William Tudor 
Hozier, Hon. Jas. H. Cecil 
Johnston, Wm, (Belfast) 


St. John | 


eigh Johnstone, John H. (Sussex) 

Harry Jolliffe. Hon. H. George 
LawrenceSirE Durning-(Corn. ) 

R. Lawson, John Grant (Yorks) 


Leigh-Bennett, Henry Currie 
Lockwood, Lieut.-Col. A. R. 
Long, Rt. Hon. W. (Liverp'l) 
Loyd, Archie Kirkman | 
McKillop, James 

Malcolm, Ian 

Morton, A. H. A. (Deptford) 
Murray, Rt. Hn. A. G. (Bute) 
Myers, William Henry 
Nicol, Donald Ninian 
Phillpotts, Captain Arthur 
Priestley, Sir W. O. (Edin.) 
Pryce-Jones, Edward 

Purvis, Robert 


harles 


Sir John P. 


t Bannatyne 


(Suffolk) 





the Vote, so 


cerned. 


Randell, David 

Rickett, J. Compton 
Sinclair, Capt. J. (Forfarsh.) 
Smith, Samuel (Flint) 
Steadman, William Charles 
Sullivan, Donal (Westmeath) 
Tully, Jasper 

Ure, Alexander 

Whittaker, Thomas Palmer 
Wills, Sir William Henry 


TELLERS FOR THE AYFS— 
Mr. Caldwell and Mr. 
Weir. 


Renshaw, Charles Bine 
Richards, Henry Charles 
Richardson, Sir T. (Hartlep’l) 
Robertson, Herbt. (Hackney) 
Royds, Clement Molyneux 
Russell, T. W. (Tyrone) 
Rutherford, John 

Sandys, Lieut.-Col. Thos. M. 
Scoble, Sir Andrew Richard 
Shaw-Stewart,M.H. (Renfrew) 
Skewes-Cox, Thomas 

Smith, Abel H. (Christchurch) 
Smith, J. P. (Lanarksh.) 
Smith, Hn. W. F. D. (Strand) 
Stanley, Lord (Lancs) 
Strauss, Arthur 

Strutt, Hon. Chas. Hedley 
Thornton, Percy M. 
Warde, Lt.-Col. C. E, (Kent) 
Webster, Sir R. E. (I. of W.) 
Welby, Lieut.-Col. A. C. E. 
Wentworth, Bruce C. Vernon- 
Williams, Colonel R. (Dorset) 
Williams, J. WVowell (Birm.) 
Wilson, John (Falkirk) 
Wodehouse, Edm. R. (Bath) 
Wortley, Rt. Hn, C.B. Stuart- 
Wylie, Alexander 

Young, Comm. (Berks, E.) 


TELLERS FOR THE Nors— 
Sir William Walrond and 
Mr, Anstruther. 


far as the salary of 


the inspector of salmon fisheries is ocon- 
Altogether, the sum voted for 





“That a sum not exceeding £20,429 be 
granted for the said service.”"—(Mr. Weir.) 


Put and negatived. 


Mr. McLEOD: 
inclined to 


I feel very strongly 
move a_ reduction of 





fishery purposes in Scotland is utterly 
inadequate. I do think it nothing short 


of a waste of public money to vote the 
salary of any 
fisheries. 


inspector of salmon 
It is perfectly well known that 
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the inspector of salmon fisheries in Scot- 
land is undoubtedly an official whose 
chief time is employed in looking after 
private interests. Ido not say but there 
may be cases when public officials may 
do service of that kind; but in this par- 
ticular case everyone knows that there is 
no more lucrative fishing than the salmon 
fishing. This money ought to be devoted 
to some better purpose. I know it is a 
very general feeling that the Scotch land- 
lords are getting this money out of Par- 
liament for the development and protec- 
tion of their own property. 


Original Question put and agreed to. 


Vote of £3,241, to complete the sum 
for Registrar General’s Oftice, Scotland. 


Agreed to. 


Motion made, and Question propesed— 


“That a sum not exceeding £7,698 be 
granted to Her Majesty to complete the sum 
necessary to defray the charge which will 
come in course of payment during the year 
ending on the 31st day of March, 1899, for 
the salaries and expenses of the Local Govern- 
ment Board for Scotland, and for expenses 
under the Public Health Acts, Infectious 
Diseases Notification Act, Vaccination Act, 
Local Government (Scotland) Act, 1889, 
Burgh Police (Scotland) Act, and Local 
Government (Scotland) Act, 1894.” 


Mr. BUCHANAN said there was one 
subject to which he desired to call the 
attention of the Committee, and of the 
Local Government Board. 
duties, the latter was charged with the 


Among other 


superintending of the accounts of the 
parish councils. No subject had been 
brought more frequently before kis 


attention of late years than the system 
adopted since the passing of the Parish 
Ccuncils Act. The Local Government 
Beard made a Report a vear ago, and 
the particulars given in the Return fuily 
justified the many complaints made by 
the local authorities throughout Scotland 
us to the expensiveness of the new 
system. With regard to the expense he 
would trouble the Committee with a few 
Mr. McLeod. 
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figures. Under the old system of paro- 
chial boards the expense of auditing 
practically the same total sum— 
£1,225,000—was £3,000; and the ex 
pense under the new system was £8,800 
—very nearly three times as much. If 
they looked into the details, they found 
that the auditors’ fees under the old 
system amounted to £2,700; under the 
new, £5,500. In other items there was 
also a great disparity. The cost of 


advertising under the old system was 
£130; the cost under the new system 


was £2,432. This charge was borne, noi 
by the public exchequer, but by the 
parish councils and the local authorities 
themselves, and it was the only charge 
oi which they had made very considerable 
complaint. There was another feature 
of the Return to which it was worth 
while to direct attention. Besides the 
actual figures, there was also given the 
number of days during which the books 
belonging to the parish councils were 
away from the offices of the »arish coun- 
cils, and in the hands of the auditor at 
the auditor’s office. The number of days 
during which they were away from the 
office varied very much in different locali- 
ties. He would give one or two instances, 
In Aberdeenshire the audit was done in 
Aberdeen itself, and one parish had to 
de without its books for 40 days. But 
that was a mere nothing to the state of 
things in some of the remote counties, 1n 
the average days 
during which the books were away from 


which number of 
the headquarters of the parish councils 
was something like 60, 70, or even 80 
days. In the parish of Craignish, in 
Argyleshire—which, after 
remote parish—the books 


all, was not a 
were away 113 
lays, or about three and a half months, 
at Glasgow or Greenock. In the cases of 
Dunoon and Inverary the books of the 
parish councils were abseni the 
offices for about two months each ; in the 


from 


case of Loch Boisdale, they were absent 
for a period of 101 days—that is to say, 
a period of over three months. But he 
thought the record was beaten in Ber 
wickshire, in the parish of Fugle, a small 
parish in which the total expenditure was 
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only £112, which it cost £12 1s, 8d. to 
audit ; and it took a period of 70 days to 
do it. There were two other parishes 
with which he was intimately acquainted, 
both in the county of Dumbarton. One 
was the parish of Luss, which was within 
30 miles of Glasgow. It had an annuai 
expenditure of £276, and to audit that 
it took £4 19s, 3d. in cost and 150 days, 
or five months, in time. His countrymen 
were blamed for litigiousness, but he 
thought that had almost beaten the 
record. The other was the parish of 
Roseneath, where the expenditure was 
£461, which it cost £8 2s. 11d. to audit, 
and it took a period of 140 days. 
Honourable Gentlemen would naturally 
expect that, as the result of these very 
extended periods for the audit under the 
new system, a large number of surcharges 
would have to be made; but so far as 
he had been able to judge from the 
Report of the Local Government Board 
that had not been the case. During the 
year in question there were interim Re- 
ports sent in by the auditors to the 
Local Government Board in only 27 cases 
out of nearly 900 parishes in Scotland, 
and in only one of these cases was a sur- 
charge enforced by the Local Govern- 
ment Board. So it was quite clear 
that there must be something seriously 
defective in this system of auditing. 
He understood from the Lord Advocate 
that in the first year in which the Parish 
Councils Act came into operation the 
Local Government Board could not fairly 
be charged with the whole responsibility 
for the auditors’ fees, and that it was 
only in the second year that they actually 
fixed the scale of charges. At any rate, 
now they must be responsible not only 
for the scale of charges, but also for the 
long delays that had taken place in the 
audit. The books had been open to the 
inspection of the ratepayers during a 
certain period, and it appeared from a 
Return as to the result, that although 
the books of the whole of the parish 
councils in Scotland were thrown open, 
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the number of ratepayers who cared to 
examine them was less than 100. In the 
whole county of Lanarkshire only one 
single individual wanted to look at the 
accounts of the parish council in that 
important county. He commended that 
fact to the attention of the honourable 
Member for Mid-Lanark. In his own 
county of Aberdeen, which included in its 
population a city of 300,000 inhabitants, 
only eight individuals cared to examine 
the books, and no fewer than six of 
these were in one single parish. What 
he wished to call the attention of the 
Lord Advocate to was the fact that they 
seriously needed a more thcrough-going 
amendment of the system of audit. In 
the first place, it took place under unde- 
sirable conditions; and, in the next, it 
cost too much. In former days the 
accounts of local bodies were audited by 
bankers in the towns where they had 
their headquarters, but now the books 
were sent away from the locality for long 
periods of time in order that the accounts 
might be audited by professional gentle 
men in four or five big cities. He did 
not think that was a satisfactory arrange 
ment. In England, as in Ireland, a num- 
ber of district auditors were appointed 
by the Local Government Board to go 
round to the county towns, and the 
localities concerned there, to audit the 
accounts of the county councils and other 
local authorities. Their books were never 
withdrawn from them for long periods 
of time, but the whole business was done 
expeditiously. There was no reason, he 
ventured to say, why Scotland should be 
placed at a disadvantage, as compared 
with England and Ireland in that respect. 
There were items in the English and 
Irish Local Government Board Votes for 
the payment of salaries and travelling 
expenses where necessary of district 
auditors, and why, he asked, should they 
not have the same system in Scotland? 
They could not have an efficient audit 
unless they had a uniform system 
directed by some central authority. They 
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had upset the old system, and, no doubt, 
so far taken a step towards improve- 
ment, but, having done that, they ought 
really to have a proper centralised system 
according to a uniform method, carried 
on from Edinburgh, and paid for out of 
the Imperial Exchequer. He did not 
think they would have a satisfactory 
system for the county councils until they 
made such an arrangement, and he would 
include in it parish councils and other 
local authorities in the boroughs and 
counties as well. They must establish an 
audit department in Edinburgh, or some 
other centre in Scotland, which should 
audit all the various accounts of the local 
authorities throughout the country upon 
a uniform system. They had already, as 
an honourable Friend reminded him, got 
an audit for the school boards in Scot- 
land, and if they extended the system, as 
he had suggested, to all the local authori- 
ties, he believed the general feeling would 
be in favour of such a reform. He and 
other honourable Members had asked 
questions earlier in the Session as to 
whether the Government proposed to 
undertake some legislation on the sub- 
ject, and the reply of the right 
honourable Gentleman was to the effect 
either that they had no time, or that the 
pressure of other duties was too great 
to allow them to do anything in this 
direction during the present Session. He 
did not think that on the whole the 
pressure of business had been quite s9 
great as the right honourable Gentleman 
imagined it would be, and he would urge 
that there was strong and _ substantial 
evidence of an almost universal wish on 
the part of those who were interested in 
the improvement of local government in 
Scotland for a better system of audit. 
There was no reason why they in Scot- 
land should not have their accounts 
audited on a uniform system at the 
expense of the Imperial Exchequer in the 
same way as England and Ireland, and 
he hoped they would obtain an assurance 


Mr. Buchanan. 
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from the Lord Advocate that this year 
or next year, he would be able, on behalf 
of the Scotch Office, to undertake the 
legislation which was necessary for estab- 
lishing a Local Government Board audit 
on a uniform and efficient system in Scot- 


land. 
Mr. GRAHAM MURRAY said he must 


remind his honourable Friend that the 
system of audit at present in force in 
Scotland was introduced by a Govern- 
ment of which the honourable Member 
was a supporter. As he understood the 
honourable Member’s complaint now, it 
was really an indictment against the 
system for which the honourable Gentle 
man himself voted in [894. He did not 
think the honourable Member meant 
to say that he would like to go back to 
the old system which existed before 1894, 
which it had been practically admitted 
amounted to something like no audit at 
all, for which the Committee which coa- 
sidered the matter in 1894 desired to 
substitute a real audit. The honourable 
Gentleman was rather pointing to the 
general audit, and 
although, of course, he was not in a 


desirability of a 


position to give any pledge on the matter, 
he could assure the honourable Member 
that the question of a general audit had 
been more and more forced on the atten- 
tion of the Local Government Board, and 
was receiving their earnest consideration. 
He did not altogether agree in what the 
honourable Member had said against the 
expense of the present system, for he had 
looked into that matter closely himself, 
and he was satisfied that, although in 
some cases the expense might be larger 
than it had been, they could not get 
full service for less money ; but he quite 
agreed that Scotland had a fair claim to 
receive equal treatment with England 
from the Imperial Treasury. He could 
not really do more at present than assure 
his honourable Friend that this question 
was one which was receiving the greatest 
attention, and that, so far as his informs 
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tion went, the opinion of the authorities 
was rather in favour of some change in 
the direction of a system of central audit 
for the councils in Scotland. 


Mr. McLEOD thought it should 
be borne in mind that when the 
present auditors entered upon their 


duties they had to deal with the accounts 
on an entirely new system. With regard 
to what had been said as to the school 
board accounts, he was told that they 
were sent to Edinburgh and gone into in 
the same way as the parish council 
As to uniformity, the Local 

Board had prescribed a 
certain form of accounts, and, in his 
humble judgment, the present system 


accounts. 
Government 


was not one which should be readily 
departed from. 


Captary SINCLAIR was _ understood 
to say that thought the disposi- 
tion expressed by the Lord Advocate 
would meet with approval if it came to 
acuion. 


he 


Sir C. CAMERON: I desire to 
point out that the total sum voted 
for public vaccination in Scotland 


is only £400 altogether. 

is an infinitesimal sum 
with the amount allowed for the 
sume service in England. My object in 
mentioning the matter now is that there 
is a Bill befere the House in connection 
with which it is proposed that a very 
considerable additional sum shall be voted 
for English vaccination. Having regard 
to the fact that Scotland receives the 
inadequate sum of £400, I should like to 
ask the right honourable Gentleman 
whether it is contemplated, as the Bill 
does not extend to Scotland, to confer 
upon Scotland the advantages about to 
be conferred by that Measure upon Eng- 
land in the shape of a more perfect and 
carefully selected supply of vaccine 
lymph; and whether we may take it 
this is the last year in which the total 
grant to Scotland for this very impor- 


That, Sir, 


compared 
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tant part of public health will be such a 
very limited sum as £400? 


Mr. GRAHAM MURRAY: I think the 
£400 is made up in this way. The 


medical officer having charge of the 
central institution for the supply of 


vaccine lymph has a salary of £200 a 
year, he is allowed £100 to provide an 
office, in addition to which he gets his 
actual expenses for collecting and distri- 
buting the vaccine. Hitherto, the esti- 
mated cost of vaccine lymph has been 
£100, but of course that has been a mere 
estimate. Under the provisions of the 
Bill to which the honourable Baronet 
refers, it is intended that Scotland shall 
be treated in the same way as to the 
supply of the new calf lymph as England. 
The new calf lymph would cost more than 
the old, and no doubt the estimate this 
inadequate in future 


year will prove 
years. 
Sm C. CAMERON: In the English 


estimates there is an increase of £1,400 
in the charge for lymph. 


Mr. GRAHAM MURRAY: I can only 
assure the honourable Baronet that there 
certainly is an intention that Scotland 
shall be treated as to the supply oi 
lymph in the same manner as England. 
I suppose it was not thought necessary to 
alter the sum in the present estimates. 
If the cost for lymph increases there 
will have to be asupplementary estimate. 


Sir C. CAMERON: 
when the new law is passed for England 
the improvement will be simultaneously 
extended to Scotland? 


I suppose that 


Mr. GRAHAM MURRAY: I hope so. 


Mr. CALDWELL: 1 desire to point 
out to the Committee that, so far as the 
supply of lymph is concerned, the total 
amount received by Scotland is oniy 
£400, while for England the amount is 
upwards of £5,000. Again, there is only 
£200 given to Scotland for the medical 
grant. If, on the other hand, you refer 
to the English estimates, you will find that 
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for the corresponding period the sum 
granted to England is £16,000. The 
proper proportion for Scotland would be 
a seventh of the amount given to Eng- 
land; in other words, we should have, 
approximately speaking, £2,500 instead 
of £200. The desire for the fair and equal 
treatment of Scotland is quite reasonable, 
and we should not be doing our duty as 
representatives of Scotland if we did not 
draw the attention of the Lord Advocate 
to the unfairness of the treatment of 
Scotland in this matter. There are one 
or two other questions to which I desire 
to refer. One important matter is the 
desirability of the Local Government 
Board using every means in their power 
to see that the parish accounts for the 
year ending the 15th day of May, to- 
gether with the rate due for that year, 
are collected within the year. If the 
accounts are good they should be made 
good; if they are bad they should be 
wiped off. Another point which I would 
venture to bring under the notice of the 
Lord Advocate is one which has not 
hitherto been very much before the Com- 
mittee, and that is the matter of the 
church-door collections. I daresay the 
Lord Advocate is aware that the Local 
Government Board has powers in regard 
to the application of the money. Every 
church in Scotland is required to make a 
return as to the amount collected at the 
church door from year to year, and how 
much has been expended on the poor, 
and how much for other purposes. The 
Lord Advocate is aware that in Scotland 
the law is clear that, so far as the parish 
church is concerned, all the money col- 
lected at the church-door must go for 
the relief of the poor—not of the legal 
poor, but of those who, but for the re- 
ceipt of a little money, might come upon 
the poor rates; and the Local Govern- 
ment Board has the power to prosecute 
the church which does not apply the 
money so authorised by law. I find that 
the amount of money collected at the 
church doors in Scotland amounts to 
£44,189, and the amount actually spent 
on the poor is only £6,978. 
Mr. Caldwell. 


Now, it is 
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obvious that there has been a misapplica- 
tion of money which ought to have been 
devoted to the poor, and I think the time 
has come when the Local Government 
Board should make some movement in 
the direction of seeing to the proper 
appropriation of this money. If we were 
to compare the church-door collections 
of the parish church, which is upheld by 
the community as a whole, with the col- 
lections made at Dissenting churches I 
think it would be found that the Church 
of Scotland is greatly inferior to other 
churches in giving voluntary contribu- 
tions to the poor. I now come to the 
question of pauper children. I am very 
glad to sce from the report that the sys- 
tem of boarding out the children is pro- 
gressing. We find that in 1897 there were 
5,862 pauper children on the roll, of 
whom 4,993 were boarded out, either 
with relatives or strangers, leaving only 
869 who were really in the workhouse. 
I think the system of boarding out has 
worked very beneficially, and I am very 
glad to find that it is extending, and that 
the Local Government Board are giving 
their encouragement to the scheme. 1 
notice—I do not know whether the Lord 
Advocate will give us the reason—that 
there has been an increase of pauperisin 
during the past year of 1,501, consisting 
of 952 paupers and 549 dependenis, and 
as regards the lunatic poor the number 
has increased from 120 per 1,000 of the 
peor on the roll in 1895 to 121 per 1,000 
in 1896 and 123 per 1,000 in 1897. Per- 
haps the Lord Advocate will tell us 
whether by the greater provision now 
made for lunatics in Scotland persons 
are included in that class who otherwise 
are quite safe! I find that about a 
million of money was collected this last 
year by the different local authorities 
in Scotland and parish councils for 
parish purposes. Of this the rates con- 
tributed £816,662, while the Government 
grant, the equivalent grant and local 
grants in aid of taxation, amounted to 
£188,153, or about one-fourth of the 
total cost, au increase of £20,283 this 
year over last. It seems that since these 
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grants were given to these parish coun- 
cils, the expenditure has largely and 
abnormally increased. I think it is right 
that we should have these matters before 
us, because the increase of £20,000 shows 
that, whilst we are giving these grants 
in aid of local purposes, the fact is that 
they are thrown away, as can be shown, 
upon administration and increased ex- 
penses, which would not have been done 
but for these large grants. There is one 
point in connection with administration 
I should like to know something about. 
It is stated that the Local Government 
Board have sanctioned an arrangement 
whereby the more respectable inmates 
are to be housed together. I think that is 
a new principle in connection with the 
administration of the poor law, for which, 
of course, the Local Government Board 
must be held responsible. Hitherto the 
principle acted upon has been that all 
the inmates are entitled to equal treat- 
ment, and I should like to know to what 
extent the Local Government Board in- 
tend to go with regard to the classifica- 
tion of the poor. Then I should also like 
to know whether any arrangement could 
be made whereby married couples can 
Many 
married couples refuse to go into the 
workhouse, and the consequence is that 
the board have to supply nurses outside 
the house, necessitating larger expendi- 
ture than would be incurred if they went 
into the workhouse. I find that during 
the year there has been a considerable 


live together in the poor-house. 


number of applications where relief was | 


refused, I think there are 309; and _ per- 
haps what is even more important is 
the fact that the poor-house was offered 
to no fewer than about 6,000 persons, 
who refused it. 
tendency on the part of some parishes— 
not all—to get rid of applications for 
relief by saying, “ We offer you the poor- 
house.” The offer of the workhouse is 
held to be satisfactory relief, and thereby 
the Local Government Board gets rid 
of its obligation. I think the Board 
should have a little more inquiry regard- 
ing the reasons for these refusals, and 
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I am afraid there is a | 
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for the offers. It is hardly fair to get 
rid of applications in the way I have men- 
tioned, because, after all, there may be 
genuine cases which are not properly met 
by the offer of the poor-house. I notice 
that it has been proposed that parish 
ministers shall act as inspectors of the 
poor. I should like to ask the Lord Advo- 
cate whether any parish minister has 
been appointed to the office. I should 
have thought that, so far as the parish 
minister is concerned, the work was alto- 
gether out of his province, and that the 
nature of his office would preclude the 
parish accepting an 
appointment as inspector of the poor. 
Then’ the Lord Advocate will perhaps 
know—probably he has been consulted 
on the matter—that there is felt to be a 
want of power as regards by-laws in the 
case of recreation grounds. Parish coun- 


minister from 


cils are empowered to acquire recreation 
grounds in connection with their respec- 
tive parishes, but, unfortunately, they 
have no power to make by-laws. The 
matter has been brought under the notice 
of the Local Government Board, but they 
do not say definitely that there is no 
power ; they advise the parish council to 
frame by-laws, and then get them put 
into force. I think that is very unsatis- 
factory, and one would hardly think that 
the Local Government Board would put 
parish councils in that position. If the 
Lord Advocate finds that the parish coun- 
cils have no legal power to make these 
by-laws, will he see that such power is 
given by legislation? 


Mr. GRAHAM MURRAY 


must remind the honourable 


said he 


Member 


| that the powers of the Local Govern- 





ment Board were limited, in the 
sense that they had not the power 
to force the local bodies to put 
into operation the provisions of the 
Rivers Pollution Act. They could only 
call upon them to provide a water 
supply, and the most effective and the 
easiest way of providing a water supply 
was to dig wells, which they had refused 
to do. In view of the report of the 
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county medical officer, he did not see 
that the Local Government Board could 
be expected to do more than they had 
done. His attention had been called to 
the disparity between the amounts of 
the Vote for the Medical Department in 
England and Scotland. It was perfectly 
true that the total Vote under that head 
was much greater than the sum in Scot- 
land, but the Local Government 
Boards had hardly identical functions. 
There was a large medical department 
in the English Board, which was largely 


two 


employed in experimenting of an Imperial 
character, and the advantage of those 
experiments was enjoyed by the whole 
kingdom, and repaid the cost expended 
cn them. In the Scotch Local Govern- 
ment Board similar work was not engaged 
in, and could not be thought, therefore, 
The 
point of comparison, therefore, upon the 
equivalent grant principie was almost 
reduced to an absurdity. 


to have such an expensive staff. 


the question of the poor-house, that was 


a matter primarily for the local authori- | 


ties, and the central board did not inter- 
fere, unless the local body went wrong. 
If they spent too much money in rich 
dietary the remedy was to call the par- 
ticular local body to account, and elect 
other would starve the 
recipients of relief to a similar degree. 


members who 


Mr. CALDWELL said he only asked 


for some explanation as to the police. 
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With regard to | 
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Mr. GRAHAM MURRAY said it was 
not his place to interfere with the police. 
The honourable Member had said some- 
thing as to the offer of the poor-house 
being refused. That was one of the 
obligations of the Scotch system. ‘lhe 
poor-house, properly offered, was one of 
the great features of the poor law system 
of Scotland. He could not answer the 
question as to the effect of a parochial 
minister being elected a member of the 
inspectors of the poor, but he agreed 
that a parochial minister was not a 
proper recipient for the post, as, in his 
opinion, they had plenty of other work 
to do. 


Mr. 
complain 

than 
a whole 


CALDWELL - said 
that Scotland 
she ought if the Vote 
was taken into considera- 
She was entitled to one-seventh, 
‘and she was getting half one-seventh, 
and, taking it as a Scot- 
| land should get double what she was 
| getting as compared with the amount 


must 
was getting 


he 


less 





as 


tion. 


whole, 


| voted to England. Under the circum- 
stances, and with a view to emphasising 
the fact, he moved that the Vote be 
| reduced by £100. 


Motion made, and Question put— 
“That the Vote be reduced by £100.” 


The Committee divided:—Ayes 42; 
Noes 107.—({Division List No. 185.) 


a0, 





AYES. 


Allen, Wm. (Newc.-under-L.) { 
Ashton, Thomas Gair 
Baker, Sir John 

Billson, Alfred 

Bolton, Thomas Dolling 
Brigg, John 

Buchanan, Thomas Ryburn 
Cameron, Robert (Durham) 
Campbell-Bannerman, Sir H. 


Daly, James 
Dunn, Sir 


Mr. Graham Murray. 


Channing, Francis Allston 
Clough, Walter Owen 
Crombie, John William 


Donelan, Captain A. 
Doogan, P. C. 

William 
Ferguson, R. C. M. (Leith) 
Foster, Sir W. (Derby Co.) 


Goddard, Daniel Ford 
Haldane, Richard Burdon 
Hayne, Rt. Hon. Chas, Seale- 
Hedderwick, Thomas C. H. 
Jones, Wm. (Carnarvonshire) 
Kilbride, Denis 

Macaleese, Daniel 

McEwan, William 

M‘Ghee, Richard 
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McLeod, John 

orton, Captain Cecil Wm 
Pearson, Sir Weetman D. 
Pease, J. A. (Northumberland) 
Power, Patrick Joseph 
Provand, Andrew Dryburgh 
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Ashmead-Bartlett, Sir Ellis 
Atkinson, Rt, Hon. John 
Balfour, Rt. Hn. A.J. (Manch’r) 
Banbury, Frederick George 
Barnes, Frederic Gorell 
Bartley, George C. T. 
Barton, Dunbar Plunket 
Beach, Rt. Hn. SirM. H. (Brist’l) 
Bentinck, Lord Henry C. 
Bethell, Commander 
Bigwood, James 

Bill, Charles 

Bond, Edward 

Brassey, Albert 
Brodrick, Rt. Hon. St. 
Brookfield, A. Montagu 
Cavendish, R. F. (N. Lencs) 
Cavendish, V.C.W. (Derbysh.) 
Chaloner, Capt. R. G. W. | 
Chaplin, Rt. Hon. Henry 
Coghill, Douglas Harry 
Collings, Rt. Hon. Jesse 
Colomb, Sir John C, Ready 
Compton, Lord Alwyne 
Cotton-Jodrell, Col. E 
Cubitt, Hon. Henry 
Dalbiac, Colonel Philip Tivgh | 
Dalrymple, Sir Charles 
Dickson-Poynder, Sir John P. 
Digby, J. K. D. Wiaziield- 
Douglas, Rt. Hon. A. Akers- 
Duncombe, Hon. Hubert V. 
Fardell, Sir T. George 
Finlay, Sir Robert Bannatyne 
Fisher, William Hayes 
Flower, Ernest 

Garfit, William 


1 
John 


a. a. 


Original Question put and agreed to. 


Upon the 
the sum for law 


Vote of £62,046 to complete 
charges and courts of 
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Sinclair, Capt. J. (Forfarsh.) , 
Smith, Samuel (Flint) 
Sullivan, Donal (Westmeath) 
Tully, Jasper 

Ure, Alexander 

Walton, Joseph (Barnsley) 


NOES. 


Gilliat, John Saunders 
Godson, Sir Augustus Fredk. 
Goldsworthy, Major-General 
Gordon, Hon. John Edward 
Goschen, George J. (Sussex) 
Graham, Henry Robert 
Green, W. D. (Wednesbury) 
Greene, W. Raymond- (Cambs; 
Gretton, John 

Greville, Captain 

Hamilton, Rt. Hon, Lord G. 
Hamond, Sir C. (Neweaszle) 
Hanbury, Rt. Hon. R. W. 
Hanson, Sir Reginald 

Hare, Thomas Leigh 
Hermon-Hodge, Robert T 
Howell, William Tudor 
Hozier, Hon, J. H. ©. 
Jeffreys, Arthur Frederick 
Johnston, William (Belfast) 
Johnstone, John H. (Sussex) 
Jolliffe, Hon. H. George 
Kemp, George 
LawrenceSirEDurning-(Corn. ) 
Lawson, John Grant (Yorks) 
Leigh-Bennett, Henry Currie 
Lockwood, Lieut.-Col. A. R. 
Long, Col. C. W. (Evesham) 
Long, Rt. Hon. W. (Liverp’l) 
Malcolm, Ian 

Maxwell, Rt. Hon. Sir H. E. 
Morgan, Hn. F. (Monm’thsh.} 
Morton, A. H. A. (Deptford) 
Murray, Rt. Hn. A. G. (Bute) 
Myers, William Henry 
Nicholson, William Graham 
Nicol, Donald Ninian 


law matters 
Lords. 


commission. 


He 


some £110 above his salary as a sort of 
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Wedderburn, Sir William 
Weir, James Galloway 
Wilson, John (Govan) 


TELLERS FOR THE AYES— 
Mr. Caldwell and Mr. Pirie, 


Priestley, Sir W. O. 
Pryce-Jones, Edward 
Purvis, Robert 
Renshaw, Charles Bine 
Richards, Henry Charles 
Richardson, Sir T. (Hartlep’]) 
Ridley, Rt. Hon, Sir M. W. 
Ritchie, Rt. Hon. C. T. 
Robertson, Herbt. (Hackney) 
Royds, Clement Molyneux 
Russell, T. W. (Tyrone) 
Rutherford, John 

Scott, Sir S. (Marylebone, W.) 
Seely,. Charles Hilton 
Seton-Karr, Henry 
Shaw-Stewart, Mf. (Renfrew 
Skewes-Cox, Thomas 

Smith, J. P. (Lanarkshire) 
Stanley, Lord (Lanes) 


(Edin.) 


Strauss, Arthur 
Strutt, Hon, Chas. Hedley 
Talbot, Lord E. (Chichester) 


Thornton, Percy — 

Warde, Lt.-Col. C. (Kent) 
Webster, Sir R. FE. f of W.) 
Welby, Lieut.-Col. A. C. E. 
Wentworth. Bruce C. Vernon- 
Williams, Col. R, (Dorset) 
Williams, J. Powell (Birm.) 
Wodehouse. Edm. R. (Bath) 


Wortley, Rt. Hn. C. B. Stuart- 
Wylie, Alexander 
Young, Comm. (Berks, E.) 
FOR THE Nors— 
William Walrond and 
Anstruther. 


TELLERS 
Sir 
Mr. 


carried 
seemed 


to the House of 
to have received 


That was not the way in 








law (Scotland), 


Mr. WEIR said that the salary of 
the Lord Advocate was £5,000 a year, 
and that the salary was to cover all the 
business he did. He had no objection to 


the Lord Advocate drawing his salary, 
but he found that other sums were paid 
to that gentleman 


in connection with 





| method of 


ought to be 
very proper 
commercial 


which a Government salary 
paid, although it might be a 
dealing with a 
traveller or a canvasser. 


Mr. GRAHAM MURRAY stated that 
the salary of the Lord Advocate 
had been fixed by a Treasury Minute 
of the last Government, and the salary 
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was to cover all legal and criminal trans- 
actions in which the Government were 
either plaintiffs, defendants, or prosecu- 
tors. If he attended the 
Lords and advised them 
matters as they desired his advice, it was 
not a matter in which the Government 
were either plaintifis, defendants, 
prosecutions, and, consequently, such 
business as that did not fall within the 
Treasury Minute. He did not quite 
understand what the honourable Gentle 
man meant by “commission”; all he 
was paid for was actual work done. 


Supply. 


upon 


Mr. CALDWELL: I do not know why 
there should be a sum of £800 a year 
given for the preparation of Scottish 
Bills. It is a fixed sum of £800 a year. 
We all know that the number of Scottish 
Bills is very few indeed—I mean the 
Scottish Measures introduced by the 
Government—and I do not see why this 
special fixed sum should be provided for 
their preparation. I should imagine that 
matters could very easily be adjusted 
between the law officers and the Trea- 
sury, and I think, when the Lord Advo- 
cate is in receipt of a salary of £5,000 
a year, it should cover all the duties he 
discharges as a Minister of the Crown. 
I wish to call attention to the position 
of the procurator fiscal of Dumbarton. 
It appears from a footnote to this Esti- 
mate that this gentleman holds several 
other offices in addition to that of pro- 
curator fiscal. It has always been a con- 
tention on this side that a procurator 
fiscal, who represents the Crown, should 
devote himself entirely to the duties 
of his office, and should not engage in 
private practice. We should be glad to 
hear from the Lord Advocate that he in- 
tends as far as possible to adhere to that 
rule in the future. 


Captain SINCLAIR: May I draw 
the attention of the right honour- 


able Gentleman the Lord Advocate to an 
important point which has been raised 
not only during his tenure of office, but 
also in the time of the late Lord Advo- 
cate, namely, the striking discrepancies 
“Lr. Graham Murray. 


House of) 
such | 
administration of justice. 


or | 


{COMMONS} 


| England and Ireland? 


| justice be imperilled. 
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between the salaries paid to legal officials 
in Scotland as compared with those in 
It must be ad- 
mitted at once that those discrepancies | 
must have a considerable effect on the 
If the salaries 
are not sufficiently large to command the 
services of the best men, clearly the pro- 
fession must suffer and the interests of 
I do not wish to 
delay this Vote by enlarging upon this 
matter, but I would especially mention 


| the case of the sheriff substitutes. I hope 


to have from the Lord Advocate an 
assurance that the Government will very 
carefully representations 
that have been made to them in regard 
to the salaries of sheriff substitutes and 


other legal officials. 


consider the 


Dr. CLARK (Caithness) asked for some 
explanation of the various amounts paid 
to procurators fiscal, under 
sub-head (r). 


especially 


Mr. BRYCE (Aberdeen, S.): I just, in 
cne word, desire to support my honour- 
able Friend the Member for Forfar in 
calling the attention of the right honour- 
able Gentleman to the very great discre- 
pancies between the salaries paid for simi- 
lar legal work in Scotland and in Eng- 
land. I trust that this matter will be 
considered by the right honourable 
Gentleman, and I would specially urge 
upon him the claims of the sheriff sub- 
stitutes. 


Mr. PARKER SMITH (Lanark, Par- 
tick): I also would join in that appeal, 
and I should like to ask the Lord Advo- 
cate whether a memorial on this subject 
has been before him, and whether he is 
able to make any recommendation to the 
Treasury in the matter. I think this is 
really a very pressing question, and I 
trust the right honourable Gentleman 
will be able to give us a satisfactory 


reply. 


Mr. GRAHAM MURRAY: With regard 
to the position of the procurator fiscal 
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of Dumbarton, the honourable Member 
for Mid Lanark has referred to the Vote 
attached to the Estimate, from which it 
appears that this gentleman gets cer- 
tain additional allowances in respect of 
his position as clerk to the Commissioners 
of Income Tax and the office of commuis- 
sary clerk. The subject of the salaries 
of these procurators fiscal is one that it 
is by no means easy to deal with. Regard 
must be had to the circumstances of each 
particular official ; you must consider the 


suddled with an expense which really 
ought to be an Imperial expense. I trust 
the right honourable Gentleman will be 
able to give us an assurance that some 
rearrangement of fees will be arrived at 
by which the parties may be relieved of 
an intolerable burden. 


Mr. GRAHAM MURRAY: The honour- 


| able Gentleman must be aware that a 


terms under which he accepted office,’ | 


and the extent and character of the dis- 


trict in which he serves. I am glad to be P : : 
'which, if practicable, would tend to 


able to assure the honourable Gentleman 
that communications are passing between 


seeing whether we cannot to a large | 


to have larger districts—by amalgamat- 
ing, in certain cases, two districts into 
one—and increasing the salary attached 
to the office. With regard to the remarks 
of the honourable Member for Forfar, I 
can assure him that I am in entire sym- 
pathy with the sheriff substitutes. The 
memorial referred to by the honourable 
Member for Partick has been formally 
submitted to the Treasury, and my 
honourable Friend the Financial Secre- 
tary to the Treasury and myself are in 
conference on the subject, and I shall 
do my best to persuade the Treasury to 
give effect to at least some of the sugges- 
tions which have been made. 





Vote agreed to. 


On the Vote of £28,951, to complete 
the sum for Register House, Edinburgh, 


Mr. CALDWELL: I think we have a 
right to call on the Lord Advocate for 
some justification of this Vote. The right 
honourable Gentleman must know that 
the fees charged to parties registering 
deeds are not only made to cover every 
penny of this Vote, but about £10,000 
more; and I mean to say that this is a 
very unfair arrangement by which the 
parties who have to record deeds are 


| 
| 
| 
} 
| 





very important commission has recently 
inquired into the administration of the 
General Register House. They have 
made a very practical recommendation, 


considerable reduction of the fees, 


myself and the Treasury with a view to | namely, that the process of zinco-photo- 


graphy should be employed for the repro- 


extent alter the present system ‘so as | duction of deeds, and arrangements are 


being made by which that process will 
be introduced. Of course, it is too early 
to say whether that will have a practical 
effect in the diminution of expenditure, 
but in the event of the experiment being 
successful I think there will be a fair 
opportunity of considering the whoie 
question of the expenditure and fees con- 
nected with this establishment, because 
there can be no question that Depart- 
ments of this character ought not to be 
more than self-supporting. 


Vote agreed to. 
Committee report Progress, 


Eouse resumed. 


FINANCIAL RELATIONS BETWEEN 
GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 


On the Motion for the adjournment of 
the House, 


Cotonen SAUNDERSON (Armagh, 
N.): I wish to ask the right honourable 
Gentleman the First Lord of the Trea- 
sury whether he will consider a request 
that has been made to him, I under- 
stand, from several quarters of the House, 
namely, that in view of the greai 








importance of the subject of the financial 
relations between Great Britain and Ire- 
land, and the number of Members of this 
House who desire to speak, and have 
a right to speak, on that subject, he 
should give two days for the Debate?! It 
is pretty certain that two days at least 
will be required, and I think, in view of 
the fact that the Local Government Biil 
for Ireland has had such a calm passage 


through this House, the right honourable | ‘ : 
we ‘ 8 | able Gentleman names that Bill may be 


Gentleman will probably ‘find it would 
expedite this matter if he accedes to our 
request. It would give the Chief Secre- 


his strength in order that he may carry 
on the Bill which he has already piloted 
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I shall be prepared to meet the views of 
honourable Members, and give them Mon- 
day and Tuesday next for the discussion 
of the financial relations between the two 
countries. 


Mr. DILLON (Mayo, E.): I am sin- 
cerely anxious not to imperil the passage 
ot the Irish Local Government Bill, and I 


| trust that on the date the right honour- 


sent up to the other House. It is im- 


| possible, of course, for me to absolutely 
tary for Ireland another day to regain | 


through the House with such conspicuous | 


ability. 


THe FIRST LORD or 
SURY (Mr. A. J. Barrovr, 
E.): When my honourable 
Friend some time ago made 
behalf of himself and other honourable 
for Ireland that 
give an opportunity for the discussion of 
the financial Great 
Britain and Ireland, I certainly did not 
contemplate that it would last over one 
But I 


meet the wishes of my honourable 


TREA- 
Manchester, 
and gallant 
a request on 


THE 


Members we should 


relations between 


day. ain, of course, anxious to 
and 
gallant Friend, and of other honourable 
Members who desire to take part in tie 
Debate. On the other hand, they must 
remember the position in which the 
Government are placed and the necessity 
of finishing as soon as possible the Irish 
Local Government Bill in order that it 
I under- 
this consideration, as well as 


may go up to another place. 
stand that 
the imminent termination of the Session, 
are present to the minds of honourable 
Members, and I can only say that I am 
quite prepared to consent to the request 
of my honourable and gallant Friend if 
an understanding can be arrived at that, 
if the Financial Relations Debate occu- 
pies Monday and Tuesday next, the 4th 
and 5th July, the Report of the Bill can 
be finished on the 14th July. That would 
give six days; and the Third Reading 
could be taken on Monday, the 18th 
July. If that arrangement can be adopted 


Colonel Saunderson. 





pledge honourable Members from Ireland, 
but as far as Iam concerned I can see no 
reason why the Debate on the Report 
stage of that Bill should not be closed ix 


six days, and I think I can safely under- 


take that Irish Members will abide by the 
uncerstanding suggested by the right 
honourable Gentleman. 


Mr. M. HEALY (Cork): I think 
the offer made by the right honour- 
able Gentleman is a perfectly fair one, 
and I am sure he will have no reason to 
complain of Irish Members sitting on this 
side of the House when we eet to the Re- 
port stage of the Local Government Bil. 


Mr. PATRICK O'BRIEN (Kilkenny) : 
I would right honourable 
Gentleman that two of the six days he 
still, I 


agree that the arrangement he suggests 


remind the 
refers to will be Wednesdays. 


is a satisfactory one, and, speaking for 
those honourable Members with whom I 
act, I think I can promise that we wiil 
do what we can to facilitate that arrange- 
nent. 


Mr. CHANNING (Northampton, E.): 
I just rise to say that 
stage of the Irish Local Government Bill 
there are several important matters 
affecting not merely Irish but English 
interests, which English Members desire 
to discuss, and the six days he suggests 
(which include two Wednesday sittings) 
is by no means too liberal an allowance 
of time. 


on the Report 


House adjourned at 12.10. 





An Astcrisk (") at the commencement of a Speech indicates revision oy the Member, 
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HOUSE OF LORDS. 


Monday, 4th July 1898. 





Tue LORD CHANCELLOR took his 
Seat on the Woolsack at a quarter past 
Four of the clock. 


PRIVATE BILL BUSINESS. 


STANDING ORDERS COMMITTEE. 
Report from, That the Standing Orders 


not complied with in respect of the | 


following Bills, namely— 
LANCASHIRE, DERBYSHIRE AND 
EAST COAST RAILWAY BILL, 
SHEFFIELD DISTRICT RAILWAY BILL, 


ought to be dispensed with, and the Bills 
allowed to proceed. 


Read, and agreed to. 


RHONDDA AND SWANSEA BAY RAIL- 
WAY BILL. 


Reported with an Amendment. 


PLYMOUTH CORPORATION BILL. 

The Consent of the Prince of Wales, in 
right of his Duchy of Cornwall, signified ; 
Bill reported with Amendments. 


CROMER GAS BILL. 
Reported with Amendments. 


DROGHEDA GAS. BILL. 
Reported with Amendments. 
VOL, LX. [Fourtu Szrigs.] 
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RHYMNEY AND ABER VALLEYS GAS 
AND WATER BILL. 


Witnesses ordered to attend the Select 
Committee. 


Business. 


LONDON, TILBURY AND SOUTHEND 
RAILWAY BILL. 
Witnesses ordered to attend the Select 
Committee. 


LEYTON URBAN DISTRICT COUNCIL 
BILL. 

Committed; the Committees to be 

proposed by the Committee of Selection. 





| 
| 


| LONDON UNITED TRAMWAYS BILL. 


| Committed; the Committees to be 
| proposed by the Committee of Selection, 


LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL (GENERAL 
POWERS) BILL. 


| Committed; the Committees to be 
| proposed by the Committee of Selection. 


BRISTOL TRAMWAYS (ELECTRICAL 
POWER, ETC.) BILL. 
Committee to meet on Friday next. 


BRISTOL TRAMWAYS (EXTENSIONS) 
BILL. 


Committee to meet on Friday next. 


HIGHAM AND HUNDRED OF HOO 
WATER BILL. 


Committee to meet on Friday next. 


SHEFFIELD CORPORATION BILL. 
Committee to meet To-morrow. 





2M 








907 Miscellaneous. 
CLERGY MUTUAL ASSURANCE SOCIETY 
BILL. [H.L.] 
Commons’ Amendments considered, | 


and agreed to. 


LLANELLY AND PONTARDULAIS RAIL- 
WAY BILL. 
Leave given to the Select Committee 
not to sit again till Thursday next. 


USK VALLEY RAILWAY BILL. 

Report from the Select Ccmmittee, 
That the Committee had not proceeded 
with the consideration of the Bill, the 
opposition thereto having been 
drawn. Read, and ordered to lie on the 
Table. The Orders made on the 16th 
and 23rd of June discharged, 
committed. 


DUBLIN PORT AND DOCKS BILL. 


Report from the Select Committee, 
That the Committee had not proceeded 
with the consideration of the Bill, the 
opposition thereto having been with- 
drawn. Read, and ordered to lie on 
the Table. The Orders made onthe 16th 
and 23rd of June last discharged, and 
Bill committed for Friday next. 


MANCHESTER CARRIAGE AND TRAM-_ 


WAYS COMPANY BILL. [H.L.] 


Read the third time, and passed, and | 


‘sent to the Commons. 


‘SAINT MARYLEBONE CHURCHES BILL. 
[H.L.] 


Read the third time, and passed, and 
‘sent to the Commons. 


NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE CORPORA- 
TION BILL. [H.L.] 


Read the third time, and passed, and 
sent: to the Commons. 


+ 


{LORDS} 


with- ; 
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| GREAT EASTERN RAILWAY COMPANY 

AND MIDLAND AND GREAT 

| NORTHERN RAILWAYS JOINT COMMIT. 
TEE BILL, 

| Read the third time, with the Amend- 

ments, and passed, and returned to the 

Commons. — 


Miscellaneous. 


GREAT EASTERN RAILWAY (PENSIONS) 
BILL. 
Read the third time, with the Amend- 
| ments, and passed, and returned to the 
Commons. 


WEST HAM CORPORATION BILL. 


Brought from the Commons; read the 
first time, and referred to the Examiners. 


and Bili 


WHITECHAPEL AND BOW 
BILL. 
Brought from the Commons; read the 


first time, and referred to the Examiners. 


RAILWAY 


KEW BRIDGE AND APPROACHES BILL 
Returned from the Commons with the 
Amendment agreed to. 


STAINES RESERVOIRS JOINT COMMIT- 
TEE BILL. 

Returned from the Commons with the 
Amendments agreed to. 





; 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


PRIVATE BILL PROCEDURE (SCOT- 
LAND) BILL. 


Message from the Commons for leave 
for the Earl of Morley to attend to be 
examined as a witness before the Select 
Committee of that House; leave given 
for his Lordship to attend if he think fit ; 
and his Lordship (in his place) consent- 
ing thereto, a Message ordered to be 
sent to the Commons to acquaint them 
therewith. 
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RETURNS, REPORTS, ETC. 


—_ 


SIERRA LEONE. 
Commission and instructions to Sir 
David P. Chalmers, as Her Majesty’s 
Commissioner, to inquire into the native 
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METROPOLITAN POLICE PROVISIONAL 
ORDER BILL, 

House in Committee (according to 
Order); Bill reported without Amend- 
ment; Standing Committee negatived, 
and Bill to be read the third time To- 
morrow. 


Reports, etc. 





insurrection and the general affairs of | 


the Colony and Protectorate. Presented 
(by Command), and ordered to lie on the 
Table. 


DISEASES OF ANIMALS ACTS, 1894 anp 
1896. 

Two Orders, dated Ist July, 1898, 
prohibiting the conveyance of animals by 
the steamships .Vorge and Port Vie- 
toria: Laid before the House (pursuant 
io Act), and ordered to lie on the Tabie. 


LIBRARIES (OFFENCES) BILL, 
House to ‘be in Committee To-morrow. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT PROVISIONAL 


ORDERS (No. 11) BILL. 


Committed to a Committee of the 
Whole House To-morrow. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT PROVISIONAL 
ORDERS (No. 12) BILL. 


Committed to a Committee of the 
Whole House To-morrow. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT PROVISIONAL 
ORDERS (No. 6) BILL. 


House to be in Committee To-morrow. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT PROVISIONAL 
ORDERS (POOR LAW) BILL. 


House to be in Committee To-morrow. 


| 

|; WATER ORDERS CONFIRMATION BILL. 
[H.L.] 

Amendments reported (according to 


| Order), and Bill to be read the third time 
To-morrow. 


| 
| 
| 
| TRAMWAYS ORDERS CONFIRMATION 
(No. 3) BILL. [H.L.] 

| Amendments reported (according to 


| Order), and Bill to be read the third time 
To-morrow. 


| PIER AND HARBOUR PROVISIONAL 
ORDERS (No. 2) BILL. [H.L.] 
Amendments reported (according to 


Order), and Bill to be read the third time 
To-morrow. 


LAND DRAINAGE PROVISIONAL ORDER 
(HACCONBY FEN) BILL. 
Read the third time (according to 
Order), and passed. 


COMMONS REGULATION (RUNCORN) 
PROVISIONAL ORDER BILL. 
Order of the Day for the Second Read- ° 
ing read, and discharged. 


SOLICITORS (IRELAND) BILL. 
House in Committee (according to 
Order); Bill reported without Amend- 
ment, and re-committed to the Standing 
Committee, 


House adjourned at 4.35. 
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PRIVATE BILLS. 
HOUSE OF COMMONS. 


Monday, jth July 1898. Standing Orders not previously in-. 
quired into not complied with— 


| 
Mr. SPEAKER took the Chair at Mr. SPEAKER laid upon the Table Re-- 
Mines al the clock. | port from one of the Examiners of Peti- 
| tions for Private Bills, That, in the case- 
| of the following Bill originating in the 
| Lords, and referred on the First Reading 
PRIVATE BILL BUSINESS. | thereof, the Standing Orders not pre- 


| : . . . . 
viously inquired into, and whieh are 


| applicable thereto, have not been com- 
plied with, namely— 








Standing Orders not previously | 
inquired into complied with— | HEYWOOD CORPORATION WATER 
| BILL. [H.L.] 
Ordered, That the Report be referred 
to the Select Committee on Standing 


| Orders. 


Mr. Speaker laid upon the Table Re- | 
port from one of the Examiners of Peti- 
tions for Private Bills, That, in the case 
of the following Bulls, originating in the 
Lords, and referred on the First Reading 
thereof, the Standing Orders not pre- CARMARTHEN IMPROVEMENT BILL. 
viously inquired into, and which are Lords’ Amendments considered, and 
applicable thereto, have been complied | agreed to. 
with, namely— | 


ISLE OF WIGHT RAILWAY (BRADING | 
HARBOUR mas ren BILL, | BELFAST HARBOUR BILL. [H.L.} 
ee] Queen’s Consent signified. Read the 
ROCHDALE CORPORATION WATER third time, and passed, with Amend- 
BILL. [H.L.] ments. 


| 

TODMORDEN CORPORATION WATER |. 

BILL. [H.L.] | 
| 


Ordered, That the Bills be read a| 
second time. 


BLACKPOOL IMPROVEMENT BILL. 
[H.L.] 

Read the third time, and passed, with 

| Amendments. 


PROVISIONAL ORDER BILLS. 


—- 


SHERINGHAM GAS AND WATER BILL. 
H.L. 

Standing Orders applicable thereto! Read the third time, and passed, with 
complied with— | Amendments. 
| 
Mr. Speaker laid upon the Table Re- | 
port from one of the Examiners of Peti- | 
tions for Private Bills, That, in the case | BIDEFORD AND CLOVELLY RAILWAY 


of the following Bill originating in the | BILL. [H.L.] 
Lords, and referred on the First Reading | As amended, considered; to be read 


thereof, the Standing Orders which are | the third time. 
applicable thereto have been complied 
with, namely— 


ELECTRIC LIGHTING PROVISIONAL LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL (MONEY 
ORDERS (No. 9) BILL, [H.L.] BILL). 


Ordered, That the Bill be read a second As amended, considered; to be read 
time To-morrow. the third time. 
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SAINT THOMAS, SOUTHWARK, aND 
SAINT SAVIOUR, SOUTHWARK, BILL. 
[H.L.] 
As amended, considered ; 
ithe third time. 


to be read 


WEST HAM CORPORATION BILL. 
As amended, considered. 


Ordered, That Standing Orders 
CCXXIII. and CCXLIII. be suspended, 


and that the Bill be now read the third 
time.—( Dr. Farquharson.) 


Bill accordingly read the third time, 
and passed. 


WHITECHAPEL AND BOW RAILWAY 





BILL. 
As amended, considered. 
Ordered, That Standing Orders | 
CCXXII. and CCXLIII. be suspended, | 


and that the Bill be now read the third | 
time.-—/( Dr. Farquharson.) 





Bill accordingly 
and passed. 


read the third time, | 


YEOVIL CORPORATION BILL. [H.L.] 


As amended, considered; to be read 


the third time. 


COLONIAL BANK BILL, [H.L.] 
Read a second time, and committed. 


NEWHAVEN HARBOUR BILL. [H.L.] 
fead a second time, and committed. 


PETITIONS. 


CEMETERIES RATING BILL. 


Against: From St. Pancras; to lie 


upon the Table. 
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DOGS REGULATION BILL. 


Against: From London (3), Aldershot, 
Salisbury and other places, and W ands- 
worth; to lie upon the Table. 
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FINANCIAL RELATIONS OF GREAT 
BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 


For readjustment: From Dungarvan 
(2), Limavady, Tulla (2), Ennis (2), You- 


ghal (2), Castletown, Rathkeale (2), 
Bailieborough, Clogher, Omagh (3), 


Aughmacloy, Baw nboy, Sligo (3), Dublin 
(6), Ballyshannon, Strabane, Innishowen, 
Cookstown, Urlingford, Castlecomer, 
Thomastown, Ennis, Castleblayney, Skib- 
bereen, Bandon, Callan, Carrickmacross, 
Queenstown, Skull, Millstreet, Midleton 
(2), Mallow (2), Kinsale (2), Fermoy (2), 
Mullingar (3), Athlone (3), Croom, Kells 
(2), Kilkenny (2), Cork (6), Listowel, 
Granard, Ballymahon, Limerick (4), 


| Mohill, Ardee, Drogheda (4), Dundalk (4), 


Castlebar (2), Ballinrobe, Swinford, Clare- 
morris, Westport, Longford (2), Granard, 
| Rathmines, Bagenalstown, Carlew (2), 
| Waterford (3), Tipperary (2), Carrick-on- 
Suir (2), Cashel, Taka, Neagh, 
| Clones, Monaghan and Cavan, Pembroke, 
| Monaghan, Kingstown, Dalkey, Black- 
rock, ie Trim (2), ‘Oldcastle, 
Navan (2), Dunshaughlin, Luisnaskea, 
Tevineubews, Enniskillen (2), Cootehill, 
Maryborough, Mountmellick, Stranolar, 


| Lismore (2), Cashel, Donegal, Clonmel 
| (2), Kilmacthomas, Roscrea, Fethard, 
Saviatons Carrickmacross, Ballinasloe 


(3), Clifden, Galway (3), Tuam (2), 
| Magherafelt, Richmond, Scariff, Wicklow 
| (2), Baltinglass, Bray, and Shillelagh ; 
| to lie upon the Table. 


| 
| 


FOREIGN SUGAR. 


For imposition of countervailing 
| duties: From Edinburgh; .to lie upon 
| the Table. 


LOCAL AUTHORITIES OFFICERS’ 
SUPERANNUATION BILL. 
Wakefield ; 


Against: From to lie 


upon the Table. 
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PARLIAMENTARY FRANCHISE (EXTEN- 
SION TO WOMEN) BILL. 


In favour: From Croydon ; to lie upon 
the Table. 


Message from 


SALE OF INTOXICATING LIQUORS ON 
SUNDAY BILL. 
In favour: From Truro, Harbury, Dar- 
wen, Emley, and Snodland; to lie upon 
the Table. 


UNIVERSITIES (SCOTLAND) ACTS 
AMENDMENT BILL. 


Against: From Aberdeen ; to lie upon 
the Table. 


{COMMONS} 





VACCINATION BILL. 


Against : From Gildersome ; to lie upon | 


the Table. 


RETURNS, REPORTS, ETC. 


DISEASES OF ANIMALS ACT, 1894 ann 


Copy presented of two Orders, dated 
the Ist July, 1898, prohibiting the con- 
veyance of animals by the steamships 
Norge and Port Victoria [by Act]; 
to lie upon the Table. 


SUPREME COURT OF JUDICATURE 
(IRELAND) ACT, 1877. 

Copy presented of Order in Council, 
dated 25th June, 1898, giving effect to 
an additional Rule of Court [by Act]; 
to lie upon the Table. 





the Lords. 


GAS ORDERS CONFIRMATION (No. 2) 
BILL. 

Copy ordered “of Memorandum stating 
the nature of the Proposals contained in 
the Provisional Orders included in the 
Gas Orders Confirmation (No. 2) Bill.”— 
(Mr. Ritchie.) 
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Copy presented accordingly; to lie 
upon the Table, and to be printed. [No. 
271.] 


BILL ADVANCED. 


_—_— 


POST OFFICE ACTS AMENDMENT BILL. 


Lords’ Amendment to be considered 
forthwith ; considered, and agreed to. 


NEW MEMBER SWORN. 
The Honourable <AntrHur  Ra.pH 
Dovetas Exuor, for the Borough of 
Durham. 





MESSAGE FROM THE LORDS. 
That they have agreed to— 


without Amendment. 


| 
| NORWICH CITY WATER BILL 


| LOCAL GOVERNMENT (IRELAND) PRO- 
| VISIONAL ORDERS (No. 3) BILL, 


SOUTHEND WATER BILL, 


SOUTHWARK AND VAUXHALL WATEK 
BILL, 


CHARING CROSS, EUSTON, AND HAMP- 
_ STEAD RAILWAY BILL, 
with Amendments. 


Amendments to— 


BLACKPOOL AND FLEETWOOD TRAM- 
ROAD (TRAMWAY EXTENSIONS) BILL 
[H.L.] 


HAMILTON WATER BILL [H.L.] 
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HULL, BARNSLEY AND WEST RIDING 
JUNCTION RAILWAY AND DOCK 
BILL [H.L.] 


KETTERING WATER BILL [H.L.] 
without Amendment. 


GAINSBOROUGH GAS BILL 
with an Amendment. 


POISONS BILL. [H.L.] 
That they have passed a Bill intituled 
“An Act for regulating the sale of cer- 
tain poisonous substances.” 


SEA FISHERIES BILL, [H.L.] 
Also a Bill intituled “An Act to 
amend the Law relating to Sea 
Fisheries.” 


METROPOLIS MANAGEMENT ACTS 
AMENDMENT (BY-LAWS) BILL. [H.L.] 

Also a Bill intituled “An Act ito 
amend the provisions of the Metropolis 
Management Acts with respect to by- 
laws.” 


EDUCATION DEPARTMENT PROVI- 
SIONAL ORDER CONFIRMATION 
(LONDON) BILL. [H.L.] 

Also a Bill intituled “An Act to 
confirm a Provisional Order made by 
the Education Department under the 
Elementary Education Acts, 1870 to 
1893, to enable the School Board for Lon- 
don to put in force the Lands Clauses 
Acts.” 


ELECTRIC LIGHTING PROVISIONAL 
ORDERS (No. 7) BILL. [H.L.] 

Also a Bill intituled “An Act to 
confirm certain Provisional Orders made 
by the Board of Trade under the Elec- 
tric Lighting Acts, 1882 and 1888, re- 
lating to Middlesbrough, Nuneaton, St. 
Alban, Whiston, and Willesden.” 


ELECTRIC LIGHTING PROVISIONAL 
ORDERS (No. 8) BILL. [H.L.] 

Also a Bill intituled “An Act to 
confirm certain Provisional Orders made 
by the Board of Trade under the Electric 
Lighting Acts, 1882 and 1888, relating 
to Birkdale, Burslem, Chorley, Crewe, 
Maidenhead, and Stoke-upon-Trent.” 


{4 Jury 1898} 
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MANCHESTER CARRIAGE AND TRAM- 
WAYS COMPANY BILL. [H.L.] 
Also a Bill intituled “An Act to 
enable the Manchester Carriage and 
Tramways Company to provide for the 
consolidation of their share capital; and 
for other purposes.” 


5T. MARYLEBONE CHURCHES BILL. 
(H.L.] 

Also a Bill intituled “An Act for the 
abolition of the Church rate leviable in 
the parish of St. Marylebone, in the 
county of London; and for securing 
otherwise the maintenance of the fabrics 
of certain churches and chapels in the 
parish, and the stipends of the incum- 
bents in such churches; and for other 
purposes.” 


NEWCASTLE - UPON - TYNE 
TION BILL. [H.L.] 
And also a Bill intituled “An Act to 
empower the Mayor, Aldermen, and Citi- 
zens of the city and county of Newcastle 
upon-Tyne to convey to the trustees of 
the Newcastle-upon-Tyne Royal In- 
firmary a portion of the Castle Leazes as 
a site for a new infirmary.” 


CORPORA- 


EDUCATION DEPARTMENT PROVI- 
SIONAL ORDER CONFIRMATION 
(LONDON) BILL. [H.L.] 

Read the first time; Referred to the 
Examiners of Petitions for Private Bills, 
and to be printed. [Bill 282.] 


ELECTRIO LIGHTING PROVISIONAL 
ORDERS (No. 7) BILL. [H.L.] 
Read the first time; Referred to the 
Examiners of Petitions for Private Bills, 
and to be printed. [Bill 283.] 


ELECTRIC LIGHTING PROVISIONAL 
ORDERS (No. 8) BILL. [H.L.] 
Read the first time; Referred to the 
Examiners of Petitions for Private Bills, 
and to be printed. [Bill 284.] 
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MANCHESTER CARRIAGE AND TRAM- 
WAYS COMPANY BILL. [H.L.] 

Read the first time; and referred to 

the Examiners of Petitions for Private 


Bills. 


ST. MARYLEBONE CHURCHES BILL. 
(H.L.) 
Read the first time; and referred to 
the Examiners of Petitions for Private 


Bills. 


NEWCASTLE - UPON - TYNE 
TION BILL. [H.L.] 
Read the first time; and referred to 
the Examiners of Petitions for Private 
Bills. 


CORPORA- 


QUESTIONS. 


FACTORIES AND WORKSHOPS (EMER- 
GENCY PROCESSES) BILL. 

Sm C. DILKE (Gloucester, Forest of 
Dean): I beg to ask the Secretary of 
State for the Home Department whether 
his attention has been called to the 
fact that the Memorandum appended to 
the Factories and Workshops (Emer 
gency Processes) Bill contains statements 
which are both inaccurate and mislead- 
ing; and whether he will withdraw the 
Memorandum and have the Bill reissued 
without it? 


Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror rue 
HOME DEPARMENT (Sir M. Wurtz 
Riptey, Lancs, Blackpool): I have re- 
ceived a letter from the right honour- 
able Baronet on the subject. I do not 
think the Memorandum can be properly 
described as containing statements which 
are either inaccurate or  mislead- 
ing, and I have written him a letter 
which contains my reasons for thinkinz 
so. I am afraid I must say that I 
can see no ground for withdrawing it. 
The reasons are too long for inclusion 
in an answer to a Question. 


{COMMONS} 
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IRELAND AND THE PUBLIC LIBRARIES 
ACT. 


Mr. FIELD (Dublin, St. Patrick): I 
beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland whether he 
will arrange that in the Local Govern- 
ment (Ireland) Bill all boroughs and 
county councils shall have the power 
to adopt the Public Libraries Act? 


THe ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Atkinson, Londonderry, 
N.): In the absence of my right honour- 
able Friend the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland I will answer 
the Questions addressed to him to-day. 
The Public Libraries Act may, under the 
existing law, be adopted in any municipal 
borough or urban district, the rate 
therefor not to exceed 1d. in the £. The 
question of its application to rural 
districts can be raised during the discus- 
sion on the Report stage of the Bill. 
I am not, without having an opportunity 
of conferring with my right honourable 
Friend the Chief Secretary, in a position 
to give any pledge on this subject. 


LONDON CUSTOMS WATCHERS. 

Cartars NORTON (Newington, W.): 
I bes to ask the Secretary to the Trea- 
sury whether, seeing that out of 327 
Customs watchers employed in the Por’ 
of London 178 are not pensioners and 
have more than 10 years’ service, and 
that not more than about 10 per cent. 
of them will derive any benefit from the 
promised change as regards cab allow- 
ance, he will consider the advisability 
of supplying the Customs watchers with 
uniform at Government expense, instead 
of these men being called upon to pro- 
vide it themselves out of their scanty 
wage of 21s. a week? 


Tue FINANCIAL SECRETARY 10 
THE TREASURY (Mr. R. W. Hansvry, 
Preston): There are 357, not 327, of 
these watchers. In practice pressure 
is not usually put upon them to comply 
with the regulation as to uniform so long 
as they are at all suitably dressed. The 
engagement is only a weekly hiring, and 
the number is still large of those who, 
for one reason or another, leave after 
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a few weeks or months. It does not, 
therefore, appear necessary, and it would 
involve great expense, to make the 
alteration suggested by the honourable 
Member. 


Captain NORTON: Will the right 
honourable Gentleman withdraw the 
regulation as to uniforms? 


Mr. HANBURY: I have said it is not 
enforced rigidly. 


REDHILLS (CO. CAVAN) MAILS. 

Mr. J. P. FARRELL (Cavan, W.): | 
beg to ask the Secretary to the Trexsury, 
as representing the Postmaster General, 
will he explain why the letters by the 
limited mail day train for Redhills, co. 
Cavan, are sent on to Belturbet 
for sorting at 10.45 am., and kept 
there till the following morning, when 
they are delivered at 9 a.m., a delay of 
22 hours! Whether an arrangemen: 
could be made to have the English mail 
for Redbills sorted in Dundalk and 
dropped at Redhills in passing, and 
thereby allow at least three hours for 
reply instead of delaying replies for two 
days as at present? And whether the 
Postmaster General will sanction this 
arrangement ! 


Mr. HANBURY: There has hitherto 
been no day mail service to Redhills, 
but the acceleration of the mail train 
from Dundalk to Belturbet on and from 
the Ist instant makes it possible for 
dav mail letters to be dropped at Red- 
hills by the accelerated train and 
delivered along with the night mail 
letters. The Postmaster General has 
sanctioned this arrangement, but a day 
mail outward would not be warranted. 


CAVAN AND BELTURBET MAILS. 

Mr. J. P. FARRELL: I beg to ask the 
Secretary to the Treasury, as represent- 
ing the Postmaster General, whether 
arrangements have been made to give 
Cavan and Belturbet the advantage of the 
earlier arrival of the limited mails vid 
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Dundalk and Clones, and can he state 
at what hour these mails will now reach 
Cavan and Belturbet respectively? 


Mr. HANBURY: Yes. Arrangements 
have been made to give Cavan and Bel- 
turbet the advantage of the earlier arrival 
of the limited mail vi@ Dundalk and 
Clones. This mail, according to the pro- 
visional arrangements recently made, is 
now due at Cavan at 9.30 a.m. and at 
Belturbet at 9.55 a.m., lh. 35min. earlier 
than hitherto, but the crossing arrange- 
ments on the line, which is a single line, 
are unsettled, and it may become neces- 
sary to make some modification of hours 
on the Ist August. 


HIRING TERMS FOR SPRAYING 
MACHINES. 

Mr. J. P. FARRELL: I beg to ask the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland whether he has received a com- 
munication from the Oldcastle Board of 
Guardians asking the Local Government 
3oard to state definitely whether their 
circular letter of 7th March, 1898, has 
been correctly interpreted by the board 
in assuming that payment for spraying 
machines not paid for before delivery can 
be levied against the persons receiving 
the same in two equal instalments ; 
whether he is aware that, on the strength 
of this circular, a great number cf 
machines were ordered for the farmers of 
Cavan, Meath, and Longford, who 
believed they would not be called upon 
to pay cash down for them, but 
would get them on the same terms - 
as they got the seed potatoes; and 
whether, seeing that these machines 
are now likely to be left on the 
guardians’ hands, to the great loss of the 
ratepayers, he will direct that the time 
for payment be extended to two instal- 
ments! ‘ 


Mr. ATKINSON: The communication 
referred to in the frst paragraph has 
been received. Some 386 machines were 
ordered by the guardians of unions in 
the counties named, but with perhaps 
one exception the Local Government 
Board are not aware that the guardians’ 
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of these unions were under any misapprs- 
hension of the circular of the 7th March, 
which was plainly to the effect that the 
loans issued vo boards of guardians are 
repayable in two instalments, but that 
payment to the guardians must be made 
in cash before delivery, whether the 
machine be hired or sold. As regards the 
last paragraph, I must refer the honour- 
able Member to my right honourable 
Friend’s reply to the similar inquiry 
raised on the 14th ultimo by the 
honourable Member for East Mayo. 


Mr. J. P. FARRELL: Is the right 
honourable Gentleman aware that this 
arrangement for paying cash down 1s 
very inconvenient? Can it not be done in 
instalments? 


Mr. ATKINSON: I understand that 
the sum which has to be paid en hiring 
the machine is only 6d. or 1s., and I do 
not think it desirable or possible to 
arrange for that to be paid in instal- 
ments. 


Belfast 


Mr. J. P. FARRELL: I was referring 
rather to the cases of purchasers of 
machines. 


CAVAN RURAL POSTMEN’S PAY. 

Mr. J. P. FARRELL: I beg to ask the 
Secretary to the Treasury, as represent- 
ing the Postmaster General, can he state 
what is the remuneration of a rural post- 
man in Ireland; is he aware that the 
rural letter-carrier under Cavan head 
office receives only 14s. per week and 3s. 
for Sunday work, whilst another man 
under same office receives £1 per week 
and 6s. for Sunday work, though there 
is only a difference cf one and a half 
miles in their journeys; and that the 
poorer paid man has been for seven years 
overworked until he drew the surveyor’s 
attention to the matter, when an extra 
half-hour to do his journey in was allowed 
him; and whether he will consider 
whether this man is entitled to the 
minimum wage, 16s., seeing that he 
received no increase by the Tweedmouth 
Commission rules, although all the other 
carriers in the Cavan district have? 


Mr, Atkinson. 


{COMMONS} 
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postman the minimum wages in Ireland 
are 15s. a week, exclusive of pay for 
Sunday duty. The rural postman at, 
Cavan has a very light duty, his walk 
being 12 miles a day, occupying about 
four hours only. It is true that he was 
recently allowed an extension of half an 
hour for his outward journey, on its 
being represented that the time pre 
scribed was insufficient. The question of 
adding to his work, so as to qualify him 
for a scale of pay similar to that of the 
other postman mentioned, who has more 
work, and has had much longer service, 
is already under consideration. 


BELFAST RIOTS. 


Mr. KILBRIDE (Galway, N.): I beg 
to ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland, with reference to 
the recent riots at Belfast, whether he 
can explain for what reason the police- 
men within the city of Belfast, where 
riots were apprehended, were deprived 
of their rifles, and were armed with 
batons only, while the constabulary under 
Assistant Inspector General were allowed 
to carry rifles outside the city of Belfast, 
in the district of the Nationalist demon- 
stration, and where there were no riots ; 
whether within the next day or two, and 
after upwards of 100 policemen had been 
wounded by the Orangemen in the Shank- 
hill Road district, rifles were still kept 
from the police doing duty there until 
the constabulary were forced to retire, in 
order to satisfy the mob and certain local 
justices ; and if he is aware of the dis- 
satisfaction existing among the police 
because they were made targets for the 
paving stones coming from the Orange- 
men, and not allowed to defend them- 
selves / 


Mr. W. JOHNSTON (Belfast, 8.) : May 
I ask if the statements in the latter part 
of the question respecting Orangemen 
are not false and malignant slanders cn 
the Orangemen of Belfast? 


Mr. ATKINSON: In reply to the sup- 
plementary Question of my honourable 
Friend, I think he will find an adequate 
response in the reply I have to give to 
the Question on the Paper. I have to 
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say that the police in Belfast have not 
carried rifles since 1886. They are 
armed with truncheons in the same 
manner as the police in other large 
cities. It is incorrect, therefore, to state 
that the police in Belfast were deprived 
of their rifles on the occasion of the 
recent rioting there. The men outside 
the city, under the Assistant Inspector 
General, Mr. Singleton, were armed in 
accordance with the regulations of the 
force, that is to say, one-third of the 
men were armed with rifles, and the 
remaining two-thirds with truncheons. 
The Question contains several unfounded 
statements which it is desirable to cor- 
rect. It is untrue to allege that the 
assailants of the police were all Orange- 
men ; on the contrary, the great majo- 
rity of the rioters on the occasion we:¢ 
roughs from all parts of the city, who, as 
far as can be ascertained, did not belong 
to that Society. The police were not 
forced to retire in order to satisfy the 
mob or certain local justices, and my right 
honourable Friend has already stated 
more than once that the police were 
never withdrawn from the streets, though 
at one point they were driven back until 
reinforcements arrived. There is no dis- 
content of any kind existing amongst the 
police in Belfast. 


Mr. KILBRIDE: Can the right 
honourable Gentleman give us the exact 
proportion of Orangemen involved? He 
said the rioters were not all Orangemen. 
Car. he tell us——~ 


Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order! The 
honourable Member not entitled to 
enter into an explanation. 


is 


SWIFT 
have 
may, 


Mr. 
S.): I 
which 


MacNEILL (Donegal, 
to put a Question 
be in erder. 
I want to know why, in a case 
like this, where Orangemen are 
involved, police are left unarmed, while 
in other cases, where the rioters are 
Catholics, directions are given to the 
police not to hesitate to shoot? 

Mr. PINKERTON (Galway): In whet 
way do the authorities differentiate be- 
tween “rabble” and Orangemen? 


perhaps, 
i a 


[These Questions were not answered. ] 


Mr. YOUNG (Cavan, E.): I beg to ask 
the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieu- 
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tenant of Ireland whether, in view of 
the very strong recommendations of the 
Royal Commission of 1887 and of the fact 
that, notwithstanding the recommenda- 
tions, the local magistrates interfered 
with the police arrangements during the 
recent disturbances in Belfast, he will 
insist on the police arrangements being 
absolutely in the hands of the responsible 
police ofticers during the Orange celebra- 
tions on 12th July and on all future 
occasions ? 


Riots. 


Mr. ATKINSON: It has already been 
explained that it is the practice of the 
chief officer of police in Belfast to con- 
sult the Lord Mayor and magistrates 
with a view to their co-operation in 
making provision for the maintenance of 
order, and that the Commissioners, in 
their Report of 1887, noticed, with am 
expression of approval, the existence of a 
machinery for bringing into communica- 
tion the police and municipality of Bel- 
fast. It is an error to suggest, as is 
done in the question, that the magistrates 
interfered with the arrangements of the 
police during the recent disturbances im 
that city. They were merely consulted 
as to the proper police arrangements to 
be made, as has invariably been done; 
but the carrying out of these arrange- 
ments by the police was entirely under 
the unfettered control of the responsible 
officer of that force. As regards the 
12th of July celebrations, the course 
hitherto adopted, and which experienc> 
has shown to be the best for the preser- 
vation of peace, will be followed. 


Mr. KILBRIDE: I beg to ask the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland whether he is aware that the 
Royal Irish Uonstabulary authorities 
have recently paid to the Belfast Board 
of Guardians a sum of money which had 
been advanced by the guardians by way 
of loan to a Belfast policeman who in 
the discharge of his duty had been bitter 
by a dog; and whether, in view of this 
admission of liability by the authorities, 
he will see that the principle is extended 
to the policemen injured in the discharge 
of their duty during the recent Belfast 
riots? 


Mr. ATKINSON: Expenses amount- 
ing to nearly £14 were recently incurred 
by the Belfast Board of Guardians in 
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sending for treatment at the Pasteur ia- 
stitute, Paris, a constable of the Royal 
Trish Constabulary, who had been bitten 
by a rabid dog, which he was endeavour- 
ing to destroy, and a refund in respect of 
the expenses so incurred has been made 
to the guardians out of the Constabulary 
Vote, which provides for medical attend- 
ance on the police in Belfast and’ else- 
where in Ireland. The cost of medical 
attendance on the police who were in- 
jured in the late rioting in Belfast, will 
be defrayed from the same source. 


Mr. SWIFT MacNEILL: Was it an 
Orange dog that attacked the policeman ! 


Mr. KILBRIDE: I beg to ask the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ire- 
dand whether meetings of local justices 
of the peace are convened in the 
Nationalist districts of Ireland when a 
breach of the peace is apprehended in 
those parts ; if so, whether their sugges- 
tions are complied with; and, if such 
meetings are not held, why such meetings 
are convened in Belfast and the sugges- 
tions there made complied with? 


Mr. SAMUEL YOUNG: I beg to ask 
the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland whether the local 
justices of the peace in any other town 
outside Belfast are accustomed to direct 
the operations of the police when 
engaged in conflict with riotous mobs? 


Mr. ATKINSON: In answer to these 
Questions, I am not aware whether local 
justices have convened meetings in dis- 
tricts described as Nationalist on the 
eccasion of an apprehended breach of the 
peace, but it is quite open to them to do 
so. In Belfast the justices have usually 
held such meetings, and in so doing they 
were acting in the discharge of their 
duty conservators of the peace. 
Neither in Belfast nor elsewhere are the 
local justices accustomed, as alleged, to 
direct the operations of the police when 
engaged in conflict with riotous mobs. 


as 


RATHKEALE RENTS. 

Mr. AUSTIN (Limerick, W.): I beg 
to ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Tieutenant of Ireland what is the cause 
Mr. Athinzon. 


{COMMONS} 
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of the delay in the visit of the assistant 
Land Commissioners to Rathkeale, to 
hear applications for fixing fair rents for 
the second judicial term? 


Mr. ATKINSON: A sitting of a Sub- 
Commission is announced to be held at 
Rathkeale on the 18th instant, and the 
list of cases was issued to all parties 
interested on the 23rd ultimo. 


MUZZLING ORDERS. 

Mr. CROMBIE (Kincardineshire): I 
beg to ask the President of the Board of 
Agriculture in how many districts 
throughout the country Muzzling Orders 
have been applied by the Board, in how 
many these orders are still in force, and 
what are the latest statistics of cases of 
rabies compared with those at the time 
the Board commenced applying the 
Muzzling Orders? 


Tus PRESIDENT or rae BOARD or 
AGRICULTURE (Mr. W. H. Lona, 
Liverpool, West Derby): In the course 
of our operations against rabies it has 
been necessary to apply Muzzling Orders 
to the whole or parts of 32 counties. 
The number has now been reduced to 
19. There have been 12 cases of the dis- 
easo during the first 26 weeks of the 
present year, as against 88 in the 
corresponding period of last year, 327 in 
that of 1896, and 413 in that of 1895. 


PUBLIC WORKS LOANS. 

Mr. KILBRIDE: I beg to ask the 
Secretary to the Treasury whether the 
Public Works Loan Commissioners 
advance loans at the rate of 2? per cent., 
and whether there is any limit to the 
amount so advanced? 


Mr. HANBURY: The Public Works 
Loan Commissioners advance loans at 


2% per cent. interest where the period 
for repayment does not exceed 30 ycais. 
The annual Public Works Loans Acts fix 
the amount of money which the Com- 
missioners may lend during the currency 
of each Act, but there is no special 
limitation of the amount which may be 
advanced at the particular rate of 2} per 
cent. 
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KERRY COUNTY SHERIFF. 

Mr. JAMES ROCHE (Kerry, E.): I 
beg to ask the Attorney General for Ire- 
land whether he is aware that it is the 
custom for the sheriff of the county of 
Kerry, when traders’ decrees are obtained 
in the county court and lodged with him 
for execution, to issue a printed notice 
to the defendant’s landlord, informing 
him that a decree has been made against 
the defendant, and asking him if he 
wishes to make a claim for rent against 
the defendant ; have inquiries ever been 
made by the Government into this mat- 
ter; and, if so, what was the result ; 
could he state in how many cases in any 
one year of late were such notices issued 
by the sheriff of Kerry; in how many 
of these cases were claims sent in by the 
landlords; and in how many of such 
cases did the trader proceed to the execu- 
tion of his decree after such claim had 
been lodged? 


Mr. ATKINSON: It is, I believe, the 
custom of the sub-sheriff of the county 
of Kerry to serve the notice mentioned 
in order to prcetect himself from the 
action to which he would be liable, if, 
with any intimation or knowledge of rent 
being due, he seized and removed goods 
without satisfying the landlord’s claim. 
Ii there be anything illegal in this course 
he will be responsible to the parties 
injured thereby; it is not a matter for 
which the Executive are responsible. 
The answer to the second paragraph is in 
ihe negative. The sub-sheriff is unable 
to state, with accuracy, the number of 
cases indicated in the third and fourth 
paragraphs. He thinks there have been 
probably about 100 cases annually of the 
character referred to in the third para- 
graph, and that in about 75 per cent. of 
svch cases the trader proceeded to the 
execution of the decree after lodgment of 
the claim by the landlord. 


Mr. KILBRIDE: May I ask the right 
honourable Gentleman whether any sub- 
sheriffs in other parts of Ireland adopt 
the same mode of procedure! 


Mr. ATKINSON: The Executive are 


not responsible for the action of sub- 
sheriffs. 
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Mr. KILBRIDE: I want to know i£ 
they do it. 


[No Reply.] 


GRANTS IN AID OF POLICE RATES. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY (Louth, N.): I beg 
to ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland if he could state 
to the House what is the annual amount 
received by the Government in aid of th» 
Dublin police from the pawnbrokers’ tax 
and the hackney carriage tax; what is 
the annual contribution to the Royal 
Irish Constabulary in Belfast and Derry ; 
and docs any other district contribute to 
the police for the normal quota? 


Mr. ATKINSON: The amount contri- 
muted to the Dublin Metropclitan Police 
in the year ended 31st March last from 
the sources mentioned in the first para- 
graph, was £9,492—namely, £5,723 on 
account of pawnbrokers’ duty and £3,769 
cn account of carriage revenue. The esti- 
mated receipts from each source in 
previous years will be found in the 
annual estimates. In Belfast and Derry 
the contributions in aid of the expenses 
of the police are derived from local rates, 
and amount roughly to about £15,500 
per annum in the case of Belfast and to 
about £1,200 a year in the case of Derry. 
No other county or district at present 
contributes to the cost of the police im 
respect of the normal quota. 


CENTRAL TELEGRAPH OFFICE 
REFRESHMENT BRANCH STRIKE. 
Mr. STEADMAN (Tower Hamlets, 

Stepney): I beg to ask the Secretary te 
the Treasury, as representing the Post- 
master General, will he explain why the 
Controller of the Central Telegraph 
Office, in making arrangements for @ 
deputation of the staff to wait upon him 
on 29th June in reference to the discon- 
tent expressed at the condition and 
management of the refreshment branch, 
stipulated that Mr. C. H. Garland, the 
local secretary of the Postal Telegraph 
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Clerks’ Association, should be excluded 
from the representation ! 


Mr. HANBURY: The Controller of the 
Central Telegraph Office, understanding 
that some discontent existed among the 
staff at the condition and management of 
the refreshment branch, directed one of 
the superintendents to select some of the 
more representative members of the staf 
to have an interview with him on the 
subject. The Controller made no stipula- 
tion that Mr. Garland should be excluded, 
but it is the case that the superintendent 
entrusted with the selection did, in the 
exercise of his discretion, exclude Mr. 
Garland from the number chosen to repre- 
sent the division in which Mr. Garland 
works. 


Mr. STEADMAN: May Iask, is it not 
reducing the right of combination amoag 
the men to a mere farce to give the 
superintendent the right to se'ect the 
deputation! 


Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order! 


Mr. STEADMAN: I beg to ask the 
Secretary to the Treasury, as_repre- 
senting the Postmaster General, whether 
the premises and management of 
the refreshment branch of the Central 
Telegraph Office have been adversely 
reported upon by the president of the 
branch; whether he is aware that ox 
Wednesday, 29th June, the Controller cf 
the Central Telegraph Office informed a 
large deputation of telegraph clerks that 
he was not responsible for the statements 
made in the House of Commons to the 
effect that nothing was amiss with the 
refreshment branch, and that such state- 
ments were inaccurate ; and whether, in 
view of the undoubted dissatisfaction, he 
will conduct a personal inquiry into the 
whole matter with a view to effect 
reform? 


Mr. HANBURY: The superintendent, 
who acts as president of the refreshment 
branch, has reported that the premises 
used for the branch are too small, in con- 
sequence of the growth of the staff, and 
also that, in view of that growth, and of 
the extension of premises, now in 
prospect, a reorganisation of the manage- 

Mr. Steadman. 


{COMMONS} 
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ment is desirable. The refreshment 
rooms are admittedly overcrowded, and 
steps have been taken to secure addi- 
tional premises. The arrangements for 
their compulsory purchase have been 
sanctioned by Parliament; an adjoining 
building will be at the disposal of the 
Post Office next Michaelmas; and 1.0 
tume will be lost in adapting it to its 
purpose. Till this is done, however, some 
discomfort must arise, owing to insuf- 
ficiency of space and the consequent 
difficulties of management, but new 
apparatus for cocking and carving 1s 
about to be installed, and the serving cf 
meals will thereby be accelerated. If the 
Controller made the statement alleged 
in the second paragraph, which I do not 
believe, he was not speaking accurately. 
No statement has been made in this 
House that nothing was amiss with the 
refreshment branch. On the contrary, I 
have already stated the defects and the 
steps taken to remedy them. In reply 
to a question by the honourable Member 
on the 23rd May, respecting the quality 
of the focd supplied, I stated that the 
catering the hands of a com- 
mittee, on which the staff was repre- 
sented, and that if there was anything 
amiss in that respect, which there was no 
reason to think, the remedy was in their 
own hands. 


was in 


PROPOSED HUT TAX ON THE GOLD 
“COAST. 

Mr. HEDDERWICK (Wick Burghs) : 
I beg to ask the Secretary of State for 
the Colonies whether he contemplates 
the imposition of a hut tax upon the 
natives of the Gold Coast? 


Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror THE 
COLONIES (Mr. J. Cuamperuary, Bir- 
mingham, W.): A proposal for the im- 
position of a hut tax on the Gold Coast 
was made by the late Governor, but I 
shall not take it into consideration till 
I have received the Report of the Royal 
Commissioner, who is to inquire into the 
operation of-the tax at Sierra Leone. 
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LEYLAND RAILWAY ACCIDENT. 

Lorp BALCARRES (Lancashire, Chor- 
ley): I beg to ask the President of the 
Board of Trade whether he has received 
the Report of Colonel Addison’s inquiry 
about the railway accident which 
occurred at Leyland on 2nd June; and 
when the Report is likely to be pub- 
lished ! 


Tur PRESIDENT or tHe BOARD oF 
TRADE (Mr. C. T. Rircnre, Croydon) : 
Legal proceedings against the driver are 
pending, and, fellowing precedent, the 
Report will not be published until they 
have been brought to a close. 


MAHMOUD. 

Mr. W. REDMOND (Clare, E.): I beg 
to ask the Under Secretary of State for 
War if he can state where the Dervish 
chief Mahmoud now is; and whether he 
is being treated as a prisoner of war! 


Taz UNDER SECRETARY or STATE 
ror FOREIGN AFFAIRS (Mr. G. N. 
Curzon, Lancashire, Southport): The 
Jatest information was dated the end of 
April. Then the chief was at Wady 
Halfa, and was being treated as a prisoner 
of war. 


NEW LOCAL GOVERNMENT BOUND- 
ARIES IN IRELAND. 
Mr. PATRICK O’BRIEN (Kilkenny) : 
I beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland when the 
map showing the proposed new bound- 
aries under the Local Government Bill 
will be delivered to Members? 


Mr. ATKINSON: I understand the 
maps will be dispatched from Dublin 
to-day, in which case they will be cir- 
culated to-morrow. 


DEFENCES OF THE TYNE. 

Mr. CRUDDAS  (Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne): I beg to ask the Financial Secre. 
tary to the War Office whether the Com- 
mission which has been appointed tc 
inquire into the state of the defences of 
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the Clyde will, in consideration of the 
important interests involved in its docks 
and shipping, as well as in its works for 
the production of ships of war and ord- 
nance, extend its inquiries to the Tyne? 


Tuz UNDER SECRETARY or STATE 
ror WAR (Mr. St. Joun Broprick, 
surrey, Guildford): The case of the 
defence of the Tyne is not analogous to 
that of the Clyde. The defences of cer- 
tain ports on the Tyne have been com- 
pleted, and further fortifications are con- 
templated. The exact scheme has not 
been decided on. I understand that a 
cclumunication is about to be addressed 
to the War Office on the subject. 


PONTEFRACT SEWERAGE SCHEME. 

Mr. NUSSEY (Pontefract): I beg to 
ask the President of the Local Govern- 
ment Board whether, in the face of the 
heavy cost of drainage schemes, espe- 
cially in rural parishes, and also in the 
acquirement of land for sewage treatment 
and disposal (particularly where Pro- 
visional Orders are necessary), the Local 
Government Board is willing to permit 
the adoption of the bacteriological or 
septic treatment of sewage, and to sanc- 
tion a loan for that purpose to the Ponte- 
fract Rural District Council for the carry- 
ing out of such a scheme in the parish of 
Brotherton, seeing that the systems re- 
ferred to have been found effective in 
Oswestry, Exeter, Sutton (near London), 
Leeds, and other places? 


Tue SECRETARY 10 tHe LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD (Mr. T. W. 
RussgE.L, Tyrone, 8.): The Local Govern- 
ment Board have not yet received any 
application from the Pontefract District 
Council for sanction to a loan for a 
scheme of sewage disposal. Any scheme 
which may be submitted by that council 
will be carefully considered by the Board. 


2xp BATTALION ROYAL IRISH 
REGIMENT. 

Captain DONELAN (Cork, E.): I bg 
to ask the Under Secretary of State for 
War if he can state by whose orders the 
2nd Battalion Royal Irish Regiment was 
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withdrawn from the field force on the 
North-Western frontier of India, and why 
and by whom was a court of inquiry into 
the matter refused; and whether any 
reparation will be made to this regiment 
for the stigma thus inflicted upon its 
reputation? 


Mr. BRODRICK: The general in com- 
mand, on information conveyed to him, 
made a report upon the regiment which 
on subsequent inquiry was found to be 
inaccurate. The regiment has been in- 
formed that the Commander-in-Chief is 
satisfied that a grave injustice was done 
to it, and the incident is closed. 


Mr. T. M. HEALY: Will the honour- 
able Gentleman give the name of the 
individual who cast a slur on these men? 


Mr. BRODRICK: The general is dead. 


Carrain DONELAN: May I ask the 
honourable Gentleman whether, in view 
of the statement he has made, this regi- 
ment will be entitled to share in any deco- 
rations that may be granted in connec- 
tion with this campaign? 


Mr. BRODRICK: Yes, I hope it will 
Le treated like all other regiments that 
went to the front. 


Tramove 


CATTLE MUTILATION IN CLARE. 

Mr. W. JOHNSTON: I beg to ask the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland whether he is aware that on 
Thursday last, the 30th ultimo, a horse 
belonging to Mr. M. Glynn, auctioneer, 
Ennis, county Clare, was found with its 
tail nearly severed ; whether this is the 
third recent instance in that district of 
cattle maiming; and if he can state the 
supposed cause of the outrage, and 
whether its perpetrators have been dis- 
covered ! 


Mr. ATKINSON : The fact is as stated 
in the first paragraph. The outrage in 
question is the third of its kind in the 
Ennis district during the month of June. 
The perpetrators of the outrage have not 
yet been discovered, nor has the motive 
for the outrages been clearly ascertained. 


Captain Donelan. 


{COMMONS} 
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RAILWAY COMPANIES AND THEIR 


SERVANTS. 

Mr. CHANNING (Northampton, E.) : 
I beg to ask the Secretary of State for 
the Home Department whether his atten- 
tion has been called to a circular of the 
London, Brighton, and South Coast Rail- 
way Company, forbidding railway ser- 
vants in their employ to be collectors for 
any book, watch, or sick club, and to a 
circular of the London and South-Western 
Railway Company, requiring railway ser- 
vants in their employ to state whether 
they are members of more than one 
friendly society, and if so, to give the 
amount of allowance from each separately, 
and. to the demand by the inspectors to 
see the club cards of railway servants ; 
and whether these attempts to interfere 
with the free right of their employees to 
join and take part in the working of 
friendly societies, and to extort informa- 
tion from them is legal; and, if so, 
whether he will introduce or support 
legislation securing to workmen in this 
and similar conditions the full right to 
join in any combination or make any 
provision for future emergencies at their 
own discretion without interference? 


Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
THE HOME DEPARTMENT: I have not 
heard of these circulars otherwise than 
through the honourable Member’s Ques- 
tion. I have already stated that it 
appears to me, after considering the 
matter very carefully, that there should 
be in the first instance an inquiry into 
the whole subject ; and, further, that I 
was inclined to suggest that such an in- 
quiry could be most satisfactorily con- 
ducted by a Parliamentary Com nittee. 


TRAMORE SANITARY TAX. 

Mr. POWER (Waterford, E.): I beg to 
ast the Chief Secretary to the Lord Licu- 
tenant of Ireland what portion of th 
sanitary tax now paid by Tramore and 
district, Waterford union, for water 
supply, etc., and now amounting to a tax 
of Is. &d. in the £, will be borne by 
occupiers of houses and land in the con- 
tributing area under the provisions of 
the Local Government Bill? 
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Mr. ATKINSON: The rate for sani- 
tary purposes in the rural district re- 
ferred to is levied as part of the poor 
rate, and under the existing law half of 
the rate is payable by the iandlord. 
Clause 90 of the Local Government Biil 
provides for the deduction from rents in 
consequence of the change of incidence of 
rates caused by the operation of the 


Bill. 


WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION ACT 
RULES. 
Captain NORTON: I beg to ask the 


Secretary of State for the Home Depart- 


ment whether he can state when the 
rules to be read in conjunction with the 
Workmen’s Compensation Act will be in 
the hands of Members? 


THe SECRETARY or STATE ror 
rHE HOME DEPARTMENT: I presume 
the honourable Member refers to the rules 
of court made under the second Schedule 
to the Act. These rules were published 
three or four weeks ago, and can be ob- 
tained from the Queen’s printers. 


NEW GUINEA. 

Mr. DAVITT (Mayo, 8.): I beg to ask 
the Secretary of State for the Colonies 
whether he can state if the Governor cf 
Queensland or the Lieutenant Governor 
of New Guinea, in granting a land cen- 
cession to the British and New Guinea 
Syndicate, forbid the enlisting of Kanakas 
by such syndicate or otherwise restrict 
them in employing Asiatic labour ; 
whether any proposal in coanection with 
the empleyment of Kanakas, Chinese, or 
Japanese by this syndicate has been sub- 
mitted to the Colonial Office as any part 
of the transaction between the syndicate 
and the Governor of Queensland; aud 
whether, if the employment of such 
Asiatic labour in New Guinea is contem- 
plated by the syndicate, the Colonial 
Office will sanction such proceeding ? 


THe SECRETARY or STATE ror 
tHE COLONIES: No. The agreement 
imposes no restrictions on the character 
of the labour which may be employed by 
the syndicate. Sir William MacGregor 
has stated that it is understood by the 
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syndicate that they would be free to 
ergage local coloured labourers subject 
only to the laws and regulations of the 
colony. They also expect that if need 
should arise for more highly trained 
ccloured labour the Government of 
New Guinea would be prepared to 
pass the necessary legislation to enable 
the syndicate to obtain labourers from 
the Pacific Islands or India. As to the 
last Question, I will consider the ques- 
tion if and when it arises. 


Mr. DAVITT: Are we to understand 
then that this syndicate can enlist Kana- 
kas for their purposes in this island? 


Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
tHE COLONIES: As to that, first it will 
be necessary for the Government of New 
Guinea to pass the necessary legislation, 
and then it will also be necessary that that 
legislation shall have my sanction. 


CONVICT LABOUR IN THE KIMBERLEY 
DIAMOND MINES. 

Mr. DAVITT: I beg to ask the 
Secretary of State for the Colonies 
whether convicts are employed in the 
De Beers diamond mines at Kimberley, 
and are occasionally worked continuously 
for 12 hours? Whether he can say 
if the prisoners are convicted in local 
or distant courts; and whether, if such 
prisoners are so employed by a private 
company, he can state under what 
authority this is done? 


THe SECRETARY or STATE rer 
tHE COLONIES: Convicts are employed 
in the De Beers mines. According to 
the returns, their hours of labour are 
from 93 to 11 hours a day. I do not 
know whether they are convicted in local 
or distant courts. The convicts are 
employed by the company under aan 
arrangement with the Cape Colonial 
Government, which has been in opera- 
tion for the last 13 years. 


INDUSTRIAL SCHOOL OFFICERS’ 
PENSIONS. 
Mr. SAMUEL YOUNG: T beg to ask 
the President of the Local Governmens 
Board whether any provision is made 
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for pensioning officers of industrial 
schools in England; and, if so, under 
the provisions of what Act? 


THe SECRETARY or STATE For 
tHE HOME DEPARTMENT: No pro- 


vision is made by law. 


DOGS REGULATION BILL. 

Mr. CROMBIE: I beg to ask the 
First Lord of the Treasury whether it 
is the intention of the Government to 
pass into law this Session the Dogs 
Regulation Bill; and, if so, whether he 
can say on what day the Second Reading 
will be taken. 


Tue FIRST LORD or trae TREA- 
SURY (Mr. A J. Batyowr, Manchester, 
E.): I can give no final reply to the 
honourable Gentleman’s question on this 
subject, but a statement will be made 
later in the Session with regard te this 
and other bills. 


WEI-HAI-WEI. 
Sir J. COLOMB (Great Yarmouth) : 
I bee to ask the First Lord 
of the Treasury whether naval and 
military officers have been directcd ta 
inquire and report upon Wei-hai-Wei? 
Whether the naval officers are to report 


independently to the Admiralty, and 
the military officers to report 
independently to the War Office, cr 


whether they are to furnish a joint 
report; and, if so, to whom? And 
whether, in either case, the officers 
employed have had any instructions from 
the Defence Committee of the Cabinet 
as to the specific purpose for which Wei- 
hai-Wei has been acquired, and_ to 
which it is to be adapted, or what steps 
have been taken to secure that the 
nature of their inquiries and _ reports 
shall be subordinated to the general 
policy of British Defence, both in its 
naval and military aspects. 


THe FIRST LORD or rue TREA- 
SURY: The answer to the first para- 
graph of my honourable and _ gallant 


Mr. Young. 
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Friend’s question is in the affirmative. 
I do not think the second and third 
paragraphs are really of a kind which 
should be made the subject of question 
and answer across the floor of the House. 
They deal with the machinery by which 
the executive Government obtain their 
information. 


Sir J. COLOMB: Perhaps the right 
honourable gentleman can _ tell us 
whether the instructions to the officers 
have been drawn up by the Defence 
Committee or by the separate Depari- 
ments—the War Office and _ the 
Admiralty ? 


Tue FIRST LORD or tre TREA- 
SURY: I can assure my honourable and 
gallant friend that there is perfect 
harmony between the Departments. 


PARLIAMENTARY ESTABLISHMENTS. 

Mr. PIRIE (Aberdeen, N.): I beg to 
ask the First Lord of the Treasury 
whether, seeing that the appointment of 
the Joint Committee of both Houses, 
which has now been agreed to by the 
Government since 12th May, to inquire 
into the establishments of the Houses of 
Parliament, ought, in view of the desira- 
bility of an inquiry taking place during 
the present Session, to be appointed 
without any further delay, he will bring 
the question prominently before the Lord 
Chancellor in order that the matter may 
proceed ? 


Tue FIRST LORD or rue TREA- 
SURY: The question is under considere- 
tion, and I hope it will be proceeded with 
without any undue delay. 


WESTERN DISTRICT ROYAL 
ARTILLERY. 

Caprain NORTON: I beg to ask the 
Under Secretary of State for War 
whether he can state the nominal 
strength of the companies of the Royal 
Artillery in the Western District ; also 
the actual strength of each company( as 
well as the number of trained and effi- 
cient gunners in each battery or company 
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on the first day of each month of the 
present year, exclusive of recruits and 
employed men! 


Mr. BRODRICK: It is undesirable 
on public grounds to give statistics of 
the actual strength, or of the number of 
trained men in particular units or at par- 
ticular stations. 


SOLDIERS’ NET PAY. 

Mr. ARNOLD-FORSTER (Belfast, 
W.): I beg to ask the Under Secretary 
of State for War what is the net amount 
of pay receivable by soldiers, subject to 
hospital stoppages, in the cases of men 
who have and who have not accepted the 
new messing allowance respectively ! 


Mr. BRODRICK: The present amount 
of hospital stoppage for sickness not due 
to climate and service is 7d.; for sick- 
ness or injury due to climate or service 
33d. ; for wounds in action or injuries at 
drill or manceuvres there is no stoppage. 
The amount received is the same whether 
the man ig drawing the old or new rates 
—namely, ls. in the case of wounds ; 
83d. in the case of sickness due to ser- 
vice ; 5d. in the case of disease contracted 
by the man’s own fault. The new mess- 
ing allowance is not issued to a man 
in hospital, as he is not put under stop- 
pages for food. The cost to Government 
of a patient in hospital is about 1s. 8d. 
a day. 


Mr. ARNOLD-FORSTER : Do I under- 
stand that the amount they now receive 


is the same as before the new rates came 
in? 


Mr. BRODRICK: Yes. 


IRREGULAR MARRIAGE FEES IN 
GLASGOW. 

Sir J. LENG (Dundee): I beg to ask 
the Lord Advocate whether he is aware 
that Sheriff Mair, in Glasgow, has sus- 
tained the decisions of Sheriffs Glasford 
Bell and Sir Archibald Allison that a fee 
of £1 is exigible by a registrar for record. 
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ing an irregular marriage in Glasgow, 
although in other places the payment of 
such a fee has been prohibited; and 
whether he will take steps to secure unl- 
formity of practice in this matter 
throughout Scotland! 


Tue LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. Granam 
Murray, Buteshire): The facts are, I 
believe, as stated in the first paragraph of 
the Question. I have, as I promised the 
honourable Member on the 18th of Feb- 
ruary, communicated with the sheriffs. 
As the result of that communication, I 
am not disposed to move in the matter. 
If I were disposed to so move, I am not 
sure that it would give any satisfaction 
to those persons whom the honourable 
Member represents, 


ARMY SCHOOLMASTERS. 

Mr. DILLON (Mayo, E.): I beg to 
ask the Under Secretary of State for War 
if he will state what is the total number 
of masters serving in Army schools in 
1871, and since admitted to the Army 
School Department, the number of those 
who are Roman Catholics, the total num- 
ber of masters promoted to inspector- 
ships, and the number of masters so pro- 
moted who are Roman Catholics? 


Mr. BRODRICK: On the 31st Decem- 
ber, 1871, there were 246 schoolmasters, 
of whom 12 were Roman Catholics. 
Since that date 349 have been appointed, 
of whom 39 were Roman Catholics, and 
52 have been promoted inspectors of 
Army schools, of whom one was a Roman 
Catholic. Only six Roman Catholic 
schoolmasters, however, in 27 years were 
within the limit of age for appointment 
when their turns came for consideration. 
The selection of eligible schoolmasters 
for inspectorships rests entirely on merit 
and is not influenced by religious con- 
siderations. 


COSTS OF SOUDAN EXPEDITION. 

Mr. DILLON: I beg to ask the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer from what sources 
the expenses of the Soudan expedition 
have been defrayed since Ist January ; 
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and how it is proposed to provide money 
for the expenses of the expedition to 
Khartoum ? 


Tue CHANCELLOR or tHe EX- 
CHEQUER Sir M. Hicks’ Beacn, 


Bristol, W.): The war expenditure south 
of Assuan is being defrayed directly by 
the Egyptian Government. The extra 
charge for the British forces north of 
Assuan—including the cost of transport 
thither—is being temporarily met from 
Army funds, but will be refunded by the 
Egyptian Government. The expenses of 
the expedition to Khartoum will be pro- 
vided by the Egyptian Government. 


KHARTOUM EXPEDITION. 

Mr. DILLON: I beg to ask the Under 
Secretary of State for War whether he 
can give the House details as to the 
number and description of the British 
troops which are to take part in the expe 
dition to Khartoum’ 


Mr. BRODRICK: It is not desirable 
in the public interest that the precise 
constitution of the British force should 
be announced. 


IRISH TREASURE TROVE, 

Mr. DILLON: I beg to ask the Secre- 
tary to the Treasury whether the Trea- 
sury authorised an annual expenditure of 
£100 from 1861-2 to 1868-9 for the pay- 
ment of the intrinsic value of treasure 
trove found in Ireland to the Receiver of 
Trish Constabulary, the articles so par] 
for to be sent to the museum of the Royal 
Irish Academy; whether from 1869 to 
the present time the same amount was 
voted to the Royal drish Academy for 
the same purpose ; whether it is possible 
to ascertain how much of the total sum 
voted by Parliament during these 37 
years has been actually expended, and 
what may be the total intrinsic or metal- 
lic value of the gold and silver articles 
purchased ; whether, in reference to Irish 
treasure trove, the Treasury Minute of 
the 16th July, 1861, is still in force, and 
what steps have been taken to make pro- 
vision by which treasure of a value 


Mr. Dillon. 
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higher than the intrinsic value would 
find its way into some collection, either 
public or private ; and whether the order 
to the Irish Constabulary, made by His 
Excellency the Lord Lieutenant of Ire- 
land in 1862, to the effect that Her 
Majesty’s Treasury had authorised an 
arrangement by which all articles of 
antiquity found in Ireland would be 
purchased from their possessors at their 
full value, is in force? 


Mr. HANBURY: From 1861 to 1868 an 
annual sum of £100 was included in the 
Estimate for the Royal Irish Constabulary 
to provide rewards for discoverers of 
treasure trove. The valuations were made 
by the Royal Irish Academy, who had the 
irst refusal of all articles received. Since 
1868-9 the provision of £100 has been 
continued as part of the general grant in 
aid to the academy, but, being a grant 
in aid, the Treasury are not informed as 
to the precise purposes to which it is 
applied. I cannot without longer notice 
state the amount expended between 1801 
and 1869 out of the provision in the 
Constabulary Vote, as the information can 
only be obtained from the books in the 
constabulary office. I am informed by 
the treasurer of the academy that out 
of the £2,900 which has been voted to 
that institution since 1868-9, a sum of 
£2,868 5s. 3d. has been expended, but 
not necessarily, I understand, upon trea- 
sure trove; but the academy authorities 
cannot at short notice furnish a state 
ment of the total intrinsic or metallic 
value of the gold and silver articles pur- 
chased. The procedure laid down in the 
Treasury Minute of the 16th July does 
not apply to Irish treasure trove, but I 
am assured that the museum committee 
of the academy administer their grant 
in accordance with the intention of that 
Minute, and that they use their discre- 
tion in granting such an amount above 
the mere intrinsic value as they think 
proper in order to guard against the 
danger of objects being withheld from the 
national collections. The order of the 
Irish Government, directing payment by 
the constabulary of the full value—which 
the Treasury meant to be “bullion value” 
—of all articles of antiquity, ceased, of 
course, to be directly applicable when the 
provision for such payments was trans- 
ferred from the control of the constabu- 
lary to that of the academy. But the 
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present regulations of the constabulary 
contain full directions to the members of 
the force as to the treatment of articles 
brought to them ; and all such articles are 
forwarded to the academy for their 
decision. 


JAMAICA AND THE PROCLAMATION OF 
NEUTRALITY. 

Mr. DAVITT: I beg to ask the Under 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs 
whether his attention has been directed 
to complaints made by the American 
Press that war supplies are being pro- 
vided at Jamaica for Spanish ships and 
forces; and what steps are to be taken 
to enforce in that colony the neutrality 
proclamation issued by Her Majesty’s 
Government ? 


Mr. CURZON: We have heard of no 
such complaints, nor have any represen- 
tations on the subject been made by the 
United States Government, The Governor 
of Jamaica has been furnished with a copy 
of the Proclamation of Neutrality, and 
may be expected to take such steps as 
are necessary for its due observance. 


ARMY RESERVES. 

CotoxneL LONG (Worcestershire, Eve 
sham): I bee to ask the Under Secre 
tary of State for War, what was the 
strength of the Reservists belonging to 
the Cavalry, Horse and Field Artillery, 
Garrison Artillery, Guards, and Infantry 
respectively, on Ist January and lst 


April, 1898? 


Mr. BRODRICK: The figures are as 
follows, for the Ist January and Ist 
April, respectively :—Cavalry, 6,094 and 
6,113; Horse and Field Artillery, 6,001 
and 6,228; Garrison Artillery, 4,503 and 
4,668; Guards, 5,083 and 5,183; Infan- 
try, 52,991 and 53,295. 


IMPORTATION OF ARMS INTO PERSIA. 

Captain GRICE-HUTCHINSON (Aston 
Manor): I beg to ask the Under Secretary 
of State for Foreign Affairs whether any 
other Governments than that of this coun- 
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try have agreed with the Persian Govern- 
ment to prohibit the importation of arms 
into Persia vid the Persian Gulf; and, if 
so, would he state which? 


Mr. CURZON: As my honourable 
Friend will see, the prohibition of the 
import of arms into Persia can only be 
the act of the Persian Government. In 
the case of the other Governments pos- 
sessing territories on or in the neigh- 
bourhood of the Persian Gulf—namely, 
the Government of India, and the Turkish 
Government, a similar prohibition exists, 
whilst it is also being enforced in their 
own territories by the Sultan of Muscat 
and the Sheikh of Bahrein. If, however, 
my honourable Friend desires, by his 
Question, to ask whether the prohibition 
enacted by the Persian Government is 
being equally enforced against arms of 
other than British origin, I may inform 
him that special inquiries have been 
made on the subject, and we learn by 
telegraph that the prohibition is univer- 
sal, and that the import of foreign, no 
less than of British arms, has ceased. 


DEATH FROM “GASSING” BY BENZOL. 
Mr. TENNANT (Berwickshire): I beg 
to ask the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department whether his attention 
has been called to the death of Thomas 
Sargeant, aged 15, from “gassing” by 
benzol, in the Whitwood Chemical Works, 
at Normanton, about a fortnight ago, 
and to the circumstances attending the 
inquest; whether there were no regula- 
tions controlling the manufacture or use 
of benzol; and, if so, whether the desir- 
ability of instituting some regulations 
will be considered; and whether, seeing 
that the coroner has upon previous occa- 
sions dismissed applications for inquiry 
into matters having the gravest 
any action can be taken on his refusal to 
institute a medical examination into so 
serious a misadventure? 


Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror THe 
HOME DEPARTMENT: Yes, a Report 
has been received from the inspector who 
was present at the adjourned inquest. 
The case is still under inquiry, and I am 
hardly in a position at present to say 
what steps it may be necessary to take. 
As regards the action of the coroner, 
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without wishing in any way to prejudge 
the matter, I must say that it appears to 
me much to be regretted that no post 
mortem examination took place, and that 
no medical evidence was before the jury. 


ROYAL UNIVERSITY (IRELAND). 
Mr. DILLON: I wish to ask whether 
the Government will grant the Return 
which stands in my name on the Paper, in 
regard to the Royal University (Ireland) * 


Mr. ATKINSON: I am informed by 
the Secretary of the Royal Universivy 
that the preparation of a Return, such 
as suggested, would occupy a period of 
three months, and would, moreover, 
necessitate the employment of a special 
staff. Under the circumstances it does 
not appear, upon the information at pre- 
sent before me, that the compilation of 
the Return would be commensurate with 
the expenditure of time and money re- 
quired for its preparation. 


ORDER OF THE DAY. 


TAXATION (IRELAND). 
*Mr. J. REDMOND (Waterford, City): 
As the House is aware, I rise for the 
purpose of calling its attention to the 
financial relations existing between Great 
Britain and Ireland, and to move the 
following Resolution— 


“To call attention to the over taxation of 
Ireland; and to move, that the disproportion 
between the taxation of Ireland and its tax- 
able capacity, as compared with the other parts 
of the Kingdom, disclosed by the findings of 
the Royal Commission, constitutes a grievance, 
and demands the early attention of the Govern- 
ment, with a view to proposing a remedy.” 


Before coming to the main argument 
upon which I hope to induce the House 
to accept this Resolution, I desire to 
make two or three preliminary observa- 
tions. First of all, I desire to direct 
the attention of the House to the fact 
that I am not, in moving this Resolution, 


Secretary of State for Home Department 
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acting merely on my own responsibility, 
or on behalf of any particular section o1 
party of Members in this House. I am 
moving this Resolution at the request of 
a conference of Irish Members, presided 
over by the honourable and gallant Mem- 
ber for North Armagh, and which cen- 
sisted of representatives from every 
political party in Ireland. This Motion 
will, I understand, be seconded by the 
right honourable Gentleman the Member 
for Trinity College, and this afternoon 
petitions in support of this Motion have 
been presented to the House from 211 
representative bodies in Ireland—cor- 
porations, town commissioners, poor law 
boards, and other representative bodies 
in all parts of Ireland. Therefore, Sir, in 
view of these facts, I feel justified in 
asserting that, since the day when ihe 
Union was carried, nearly 100 years ago, 
there has been no great public question 
upon which Irish public opinion has been 
sO unanimous as it is upon the present 
occasion. The mere fact that Ireland-— 
North and South, Catholic, Protestant, 
and Presbyterian, Unionist and Nation- 
alist—speaks with one voice upon this 
question, ought to commend the Resolu- 
tion which I have the henour to move 
to the acceptance of a Parliament whose 
boast it is that it has the power and the 
will to govern Ireland justly. The second 
preliminary observation that 1 desire co 
make is as follows: I hope that no one 
will be tempted to regard this as # 
mere academic question which may be 
discussed with more or less interest Ses 
sion after Session, but upon which no 
immediate decision is called for. I 
desire, on the contrary, to say that this 
is a question of the most terrible 
and pressing urgency. Let the House 
consider this for a moment. If the find- 
ings of the recent Royal Commission 
are true, and if for a generation or more 
past Ireland has been overtaxed annually 
to the extent of nearly £3,000,000, then 
I think that all honourable Members will 
agree with me when I say that it will 
be impossible for words to exaggerat? 
the importance of the question. But let 
me take the other side. Suppose for a 
moment that the findings of this Com- 
mission are not true. ‘J‘hea I say that 
the necessity of meeting and answering 
instantly so grave an accusation made 
upon so weighty an authority is of the 
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most urgent nature. Let the House bear 
in mind that, since the findings of the 
Commission, things in Ireland have not 
been stationary. The Royal Commission 
Report has reference to statistics for the 
year 1893-94. I have here the figures 
of taxation in Ireland for each year that 
has passed since then. During the years 
since the Report of the Royal Commis- 
sion, direct taxes in Ireland have in- 
creased by £320,000, and the indirect 
taxes by £206,000. So that since the 
end of the Royal Commission, the burden 
of taxation .has increased by about 
£600,000 in round numbers, and while 
the burden of taxation has gone on year 
by year since then increasing, I assert 
that the power of Ireland to bear taxa- 
tion has year by year diminished. Since 
1893-94 the population of Ireland has 
diminished. You are face to face 
now once again with another famine, 
affecting a large portion of Ireland, 
and it is a remarkable fact that 
the only tax in Ireland which, since 
the year 1893-94, has diminished, has 
been the income tax, which I think is 
a very fair indication of the fact that 
as the burden of taxation has increased, 
the power of Ireland to bear taxation 
has diminished. Therefore I think that 
no apology is needed for pressing this 
question upon the attention of Parlia- 
ment, and I think that no one who bears 
the facts of the situation fairly in mind 
will deny that this is a question cf 
supremest vital importance to Ireland. 
Just one further preliminary observation. 
It has been said, and I think said in 
some unexpected quarters, that we in Ire- 
land have, since the findings of the Royal 
Commission, received, at any rate, some- 
thing on account. It has been stated 
that the agricultural grant of £750,000, 
which Ireland is to receive, may be taken, 
as far as it goes, as part payment of the 
debt which the Royal Commission shows 
was due to Ireland. I assert that this 
agricultural grant has absolutely nothing 
whatever to do with this matter. If 
Treland received an agricultural grant, or 
any other grant, of £750,000 or any 
other amount, and if England did not 
receive a similar grant at the same time, 
then I admit that, as far as it went, it 
ought to be taken into account in decid- 


ing what is the balance due to 
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Ireland. If Ireland is, however, placed 
in comparison with England, heavily 
over-taxed, and then, if an _ equal 
agricultural grant be given with one 
hand to England, and with the other hand 
to Ireland, it stands to reason that the 
balance is not, and cannot be affected. 
A very simple test of this question is 
this: no Irish county or district will 
receive under this agricultural grant one 
single farthing which it would not equally 
have received if it were a county or a 
district situated in Great Britain. So 
far from this agricultural grant affecting 
this question of Irish over-taxation in 
the direction of remedying the grievance 
it affects it in the other direction, be- 
cause, although the agricultural grant 
was given to England two years 
ago, it is only given to Ireland. 
to-day, with the result that the 
deprivation of the substantial part of 
that grant for two years increases the 
debt due to Ireland by something like 
£1,200,000. But it is said that the agri- 
cultural grant for Ireland is given in 
perpetuity, and in England it is only 
given for five years. I admit that, if 
at the end of five years this agricultural 
grant be withdrawn from England, and 
if it be left in perpetuity to Ireland, then 
it will be fair, as far as it goes, to take 
that into account. But is it not idle 
for us to discuss such a contingency? 
Everybody knows that the agricultural 
grant will remain in England in per- 
petuity just as it will remain in Ireland, 
and therefore I say that this idea which 
I heard with astonishment expressed by 
the First Lord of the Treasury, that 
this agricultural grant will affect in any 
degree whatever the question of the 
over-taxation of Ireland, must be 
dismissed absolutely from our minds. So 
much by way of preface. Now let me 
ask what may be said in plain, homely 
and unmistakable language, to be the 
grievance of which Ireland complains, 
and which we assert has been proved, and 
incontrovertibly proved by the Royal 
Commission! I know that many honour- 
able Members are repelled from a con- 
sideration of this subject by the thought 
that it is a difficult and complicated sub- 
ject. No doubt if it be followed into 
all its ramifications, into all those infinite 


vistas and possibilities which are raised 
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by these discussions, it may be that it 
is a difficult subject and certainly is a 
long one; but in its main features and 
effects it is capable of a clear and 
brief exposition. What is our complaint, 
couched in ordinary and unmistakable 
language? I ought, perhaps, having said 
so much on the complexity of the subject, 
to relieve the anxiety of honourable Mem- 
bers at once, by saying that I have no 
intention of wearying the House by re- 
-apitulating the history of the proceedings 
before the Royal Commission. It is quite 
sufficient for my purpose to direct the 


attention of honourable Members’ to 
the salient facts of the situation. First 


of all, let the House remember that this 
Royal Commission was a body which con- 
sisted of a British majority. Let it bear 
in mind also that it contained eminent 
financiers such as the late Mr. Childers, 
Lord Welby, Lord Farrer, Sir Robert 
Hamilton, Mr. Bertram Currie, and 
others, and let it also bear in 
mind that the Commission came to its 
decision upon the evidence of the officials 
of the British Treasury from Sir Edward 
Hamilton downwards ; they came to this 
decision on the authority of the evidence 
of Sir Robert Giffen, and of other eminent 
authorities. After holding deliberations 
for two years, the Commission reported, 
with practical unanimity, in 
words— 


these 


“That the actual taxable revenue of Ireland 
is about one-eleventh that of Great Britain, 
while the relative taxable capacity of Ireland is 
very much smaller, and is not estimated by 
any of us to exceed one-twentieth.” 


Translating that into figures it means 
that Ireland 


was overtaxed to the 
extent of nearly £3,000,000 a year; 
or, putting it in another way, for 


every £100 of Irish taxable capacity 
Treland has been forced to pay nearly 
£9, whereas if she were taxed on 
the same principle as Great Britain 
she would be only called upon to pay £5. 
With one exception—and surely this is 
a remarkable fact-—every British member 
of the Commission agreed to that Report, 
including Mr. Childers, Lord Farrer, Lord 
Welby, and the late Mr, Currie. The real 
question which the Commission had to 
consider was this: whether it was pos- 
sible for tuem to ascertain with any- 
thing like accuracy what the relative 
Mr. J. Redmond. 
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resources and power to bear taxation 
of Ireland and Great Britain really were ; 
and the House is no doubt aware that 
in order to obtain an answer to that 
question the Commission applied a 
number of tests, and every test that 
could be devised was applied—the test 
of population, consumption of duty- 
paying articles, relative assessment to 
income tax, relative assessment to death 
duties, the value of commodities of 
primary use annually’ consumed, all 
were applied. Of course, it is possible 
that some of these tests may be thought 
to be of very little value, and that opinion 
may differ widely as to the worth of 
others of them; in fact, in the words of 
the Chairman of the Commission— 


“Tt is important to remember that in an 
investigation of this kind we cannot arrive at 
a conciusion which is mathematically accurate 
—all that can be hoped for is some general 
approximation to the truth.” 


But I submit to the House that it is a 
remarkable fact that the application in 
turn of each one of these tesis led to 
precisely the same result, and the result 


was that the relative annual wealth of 
Ireland was somewhere between  one- 
eighteenth and one-twentieth that of 


Great Britain. Of course, there is another 
thing to be said in an investigation of 
this kind as to the comparative resources 
and the comparative wealth Great 
Britain and Ireland. Even if the com- 
parative wealth and resources of the two 
countries can be accurately ascertained, 
it does not afford a true test of their re- 
spective powers to bear taxation, because 
it is admitted that the poorer the country 
is the less she will be able relatively to 
bear taxation. One might, if necessary, 
accumulate an amount of testimony 
upon this point, but it is not necessary. 
I will content myself with making one 
quotation, which was used in the Debate 
last year, and which is worth repeating, 
because it is a quotation from William 
Pitt, when he was speaking upon this very 
subject in the Union Debates; that is, 
upon the suvject of how much Treland 
ought to pay in taxation. He said— 


ot 


“The smallest burden on a poor country 
was to be considered, when compared to a rich 


one, by no means in proportion to 
their several abilities, for if one country 
exceeded another in wealth and _ popula- 


tion in the proportion of two to one, he 
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was convinced that that country was able to 
bear nearly ten times the burden that the other 
would be equal to.” 


I do not want to labour any of these 
points, but bearing these  circum- 
stances in mind, I think most fair-minded 
men will come to the conclusion that the 
Commission was moderate in its estimate 
when it declared that the relative taxable 
capacity of Ireland, as compared with that 
of Great Britain, was not more than one- 
twentieth. Now, Sir, that being our 
grievance, stated, as it seems to me, in 
plain and unmistakable language, what, 
let me ask, is the answer which has been 
made to us! There’ have _ been 
many answers made since this con- 
troversy was started, and it was a 
satisfaction to us to observe that each one 
of these answers in turn, after discussion, 
has been abandoned and has disappeared, 
and I must honestly say that at this 
moment I have not the faintest idea what 
is the new answer the Government may 
to-night propose to give. The _ first 
answer which was made to our demand 
was in the nature of an attack upon the 
Commission. We were told that the 
Commission was a packed Commission, 
that it consisted of a majority of Home 
Rulers, and that, therefore, its opinion 
on this question of financial fact was 
unworthy of consideration. That answer 
did not survive very long. I think it 
was finally disposed of in the speech 
made by the right honourable Gentleman 
the Member for Plymouth (Sir Edward 
Clarke). He, a member of the 
Unionist Party, dealing with that 
accusation that the Commission was 
a packed one, said this: Admitting 
that the majority was made up of 
Home Rulers, and that if he were asked 
to take from a Commission so constituted 
any expression of political opinion, any 
opinion as to national or any other policy 
dealing with Ireland, he would feel justi- 
fied in refusing to accede to the request ; 
but, he said, this Commission being com- 
posed of men like Mr, Childers and others 
whose names [ have mentioned, investi- 
gating not a matter of policy, not a matter 
of opinion, but a matter of fact, he did 
not feel justitied in refusing to believe 
their convictions, because on another 
question altogether, a question of policy, 
they differed from him. It seems to me 
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that that answer was conclusive, and it 
is a satisfaction to find that from that 
day to this we have heard no more ot 
an attack upon the Commission. The 
second answer that was made was that it 
was impossible to treat Ireland as a. 
separate financial entity from Great 
Britain. I say with great respect that 
that answer was an ignorant one, and it 
was one which was incapable of being sus- 
tained. Ireland’s right to separate finan- 
cial treatment dces not merely rest upon 
the declarations and pledges of Pitt and 
Castlereagh. At the time the Union was 
carried, I think we all know—everyone 
who has studied the history of these 
times knows—that every speech they 
made in support of the Union contained 
explicit declarations and pledges upon 
that point. But I say that Jreland’s 
right to separate financial treatment 
does not rest upon those declarations and 
pledges. Her right to that treatment 
rests upon the express declarations and 
enactments contained in the Treaty of 
Union and the Acts which carried it out. 
The 7th Article of the Treaty of Union 
is upon this point clear and explicit. The 
majority of the Commission thus sum- 
marised the effect of that 7th Article. 
I will read their summary, because it 
is more convenient than wearying the 
House by giving at full length this long 
Article— 





“ Treland and Great Britain entered into 
legislative partnership on the clear understand- 
ing that they were still for the purposes of 
taxation to be regarded as separate and dis- 
tinct entities. Ireland was to contribute to 
the common expenditure in proportion to her 
resources, so far as the same could be ascer- 
tained; and even after the imposition of indis- 
criminate taxation, if circumstances permitted 
its imposition, she might claim special exemp- 
tions and abatements.” 


So long as that Article of the Treaty of 
Union is in existence—and surely the 
Unionist Party are not to be the ones to 
desire to trample upon the provisions of 
the Act of Union—so long it is an 
ignorant and futile answer to say that we , 
are not entitled to separate financial 
treatment. So far as the present Govern- 
ment is concerned, I respectfully urge 
that it is impossible, at any rate, for 
them to raise any such objection. It will 
be in the recollection of the House that 
in 1890 the then Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, who is now First Lord of the 
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Admiralty, appointed a Committee to 
inquire into the financial relations 
between the three countries. In the 


appointment of that Committee he 
acknowledged and admitted the right of 
Treland to separate financial considera- 


tion. The words of reference to that 
Committee establish this point be- 
yond all doubt, because the Com- 


mittee were directed— 


“to inquire into the equity of the financial 
relations in regard to the resources and popu- 
lation of each of the three kingdoms.” 


But 


this denial of TIreland’s right 
to separate financial treatment has 
been, I submit, formally abandoned 
by the present Government. | Last 
year the Government, as an answer 
to our claim, proposed the appoint- 
ment of a uew Royal Commission, 


which they said was to further inquire 
into the subject, and they actually pub- 
lished the reference to the Commission, 
and those honourable Members who have 
read the reference so proposed must be 
aware of the fact that it did not 
controvert the main findings of the 
recent Royal Commission at all, that 
it did not controvert Ireland’s right to 
separate financial treatment ; but, on the 
contrary, the reference to that new Com- 
mission was absolutely inconsistent with 
the idea that England and _ Treland 
formed part of one country in the same 
way that the counties of England formed 
part of England. I have here the terms 
of reference to that Royal Commission, 
and I find that the last reference is, that 
they were 

“to inquire whether, when regard is had to 
the nature of the taxation enforced, and the 
existing exemption, and the amount of ex- 
penditure by the State on local services, the 
provisions of that Act of Union between Great 
Britain and Ireland, with regard to special 
exemptions and abatements, call for any modi- 
fication in the financial relations of the United 
Kingdom.” 

Therefore, if words have any meaning at 
all, this amounted to an abandonment 
‘of the idea that Ireland was not entitled 
to separate financial treatment; and 
therefore I say that this further answer 
which was given against our claim has 
been abandoned and has disappeared. 
The next answer which was made was one 
of considerable interest, because it 
is one of which we still hear something ; 
and it is « most plausible answer. It is 
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said the individual Englishman pays as 
much or more taxation than the indivi- 
dual Irishman, and therefore we have 
no grievance. Now, let me for amoment 
examine that contention. First of all, we 
plead our Treaty—our constitutional 
right under the Union. We refer you 
to the pledges of Pitt and Castlereagh, and 
we say that, standing upon the Union, 
our claim is that the individual Irishman 
should not be taxed the same as the indivi- 
dual Englishman, but that the individual 
Irishman should be taxed according as 
the wealth of Ireland as a whole com- 
pares with the wealth of Great Britain 
as a whole. But I pass for a moment 
our claim upon this head, for the pur- 
poses of my argument, founded on the 
Act of Union, and I take a_ broader 
ground. Is it just that the individual 
Irishman and the individual Englishman 
should be called upon to pay the same? 
In order to prove its justice it must be 
necessary to prove that the individual 
Irishman and the individual Englishman 
are equally able to bear taxation. But 
what is the fact? Nothing is more pathetic 
than the evidence given before the Com- 
mission by Sir Robert Giffen, which was 
practically accepted by Sir Edward Hamil- 
ton and by everybody who spoke upon 
the subject, as to the relative wealth of 
the individual Irishman and the indivi- 
dual Englishman. Sir Robert Giffen’s 
estimate of the total income per head of 
the population in Ireland, without 
making any allowance for the cost of sub- 
sistence at all, was £14 6s. 8d., and the 
income per head of the population in 
England was £39 7s. 5d. So far, there- 
fore, as income is a standard of taxation, 
the capacity of the individual Englishman 
to bear taxation is more than double 
the capacity of the individual Irishman. 
But I go further than that. IT will take 
your own ground—the treatment of indi- 
viduals and not the treatment of the 
countries. What has been the treatment 
of the individual Irish taxpayer and the 
treatment of the individual English tax- 
payer ever since the Union? I find that 
since the Union the taxation per head of 
the population of Great Britain during 
a century, when the prosperity of this 
country has been advancing by leaps 
and bounds, has diminished by one-half, 
while the taxation per head of the popula- 
tion in Ireland during the same period 
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has more than doubled. Let me take a 
convenient period—the period of the 
(Jueen’s reign since the year 1837. In 
that year Ireland had a population of 
over 8,000,000, and her total taxation 
was about £5,000,000. That is 12s. 11d. 
per head of the population. In 1897 the 
population, instead of being 8,000,000, 
was only 4,500,000; and the taxation, 
instead of being £5,000,000, was 
£8,140,000 ; that is, £1 15s, per head. 
In one decade—that terrible decade of 
Trish history which followed the great 
famine, when Ireland lay exhausted and 
bleeding, so to speak, at every pore—your 
English legislation doubled the taxation 
of the Irish people. All through this 
period, when this state of things has 
existed in Ireland, there has been year 
by year a steady decrease of the burdens 
on the individual Englishman. I ask, in 
the face of these facts—because they are 
not opinions—can anybody persist in 
making as an answer to our demand 
the statement that because the individual 
Englishman pays as much to-day as the 
individual Irishman, therefore we have 
no claim for redress? But let me 
ask, what other answers are there to our 
demands! I may be told that the real 
reply upon which honourable Members 
rely is one that I have not mentioned 
at all, and which may be summed up in 
the words “local expenditure.” I would 
like to put this argument which is used 
against us perfectly fairly. It seems to 
ine that that answer amounts to this. 
People say: We do not dispute the find- 
ing of the Royal Commission, we do 
not dispute that, as far as they have gone, 
the result shows a balance of over-taxa- 
tion; but we say there is another 
side to this account. If Ireland 
pays £3,000,000 a year too much 
upon paper she gets it back again, 
because the government of Ireland costs 
the common purse more in proportion 
than the government of Great Britain. 
These objectors take up this position: 
Before we admit that Ireland is wronged 
we must find out how much goes back to 
Ireland from the Imperial purse for so- 
called local purposes. That, I take it, is 
a fair statement of the answer of those 
entlemen who take this objection. 
What is our reply to them? | First of all, 
we fall back again upon the terms and 
provisions of the Treaty of Union. We 
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say that any such division of expenditure 
as is suggested is contrary to the express 
enactments of the Treaty of Union. That 
Treaty and the Acts which carried it out 
provide that for 20 years Ireland should 
pay a certain quota towards what is 
valled the “ common expenditure of the 
United Kingdom”; it provided, further, 
that all future expenses should be 
common expenditure of the United King- 
dom, and not of any part of it. From 
the innumerable declarations of Pitt and 
Castlereagh upon this subject I have 
selected one and’ one only. Speaking 
upon this very point, in connection with 
the Union, Lord Castlereagh said— 


“Tf the proportion of expenses shall ke 
rightly fixed and ascertained upon just prin- 
ciples for every part of the kingdom, it is 
immaterial where the expenditure takes place.” 


Speaking in his most invaluable draft 
Report, the late Mr. Childers made this 
notable declaration— 


“Tt was, in our opinion, the clear intention 
of the framers of the Act of Union that, so 
far as related to taxation or the raising of 
revenue, Ireland should (whether contributing, 
as she did till 1817, according to a certain 
ratio, or whether, as subsequently, by way of 
indiscriminate taxation, subject to exceptions) 
have a distinct position and separate considera- 
tion. But it was their equally clear intention 
that all expenditure, including no less that 
upon civil government in Ireland than that 
upon the Army and Navy, should be in com- 
mon, or Imperial. It was never intended that 
the ratio of contribution or the extent of the 
exemptions and abatements (as the case might 
be) should be affected by consideration of the 
relative cost of administration in each of the 
three kingdoms. We think that, while legis- 
lative and fiscal union between the kingdoms 
remains this way of treating the matter must 
hold good.” 


Yes, Sir, this way of treating the matter 
must hold good so long as the Union holds 
good, and every honourable Member who 
uses this argument against Treland is 
using a fatal argument against the main- 
tenance of the Union between the two 
countries. Nothing could be clearer than 
the words I have read from the Treaty 
of Union and from the speeches of Lord 
Castlereagh and Pitt. And, indeed, it is 
very interesting to remember that Sir 
‘Edward Hamilton, who suggested this 
idea before the Commission, division 
of expenditure into Imperial and 
local, when pressed, in cross-examina- 
tion, admitted that if the provisions 
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of the Act of Union were to be strictly 
interpreted, and regarded as still in 
force, then Imperial expenditure should 
be treated as a whole, and could not be 
split up in the way suggested. My posi- 
tion personally is that, unfortunately— 
most unfortunately for Ireland—the 
Treaty of Union is still in force. The 
position of Englishmen who deny our 
rights under this Treaty seems to be that 
wherever the provisions of the Act of 
Union hit Ireland they are to be strictly 
interpreted and regarded as in full force ; 
but that when we point out some pro- 
vision which to some extent, at any rate, 
protects our country, then we are to be 
told, “Oh, that is an obsolete Statute 
passed 100 years ago. Conditions have 
changed, and really these words have no 
binding force whatever.” I ask this 
Unionist Government and this Unionist 
House of Commons, are they seriously 
going to take wp that position? Apart 
altogether from our rights on the con- 
struction of the Act of Union, I take the 
argument to another and broader ground, 
and say, even if the Act of Union did not 
provide, as it does provide, that expen- 
diture should be regarded as a whole, 
and cannot be split up into local and 
Imperial, is it just, or is it possible, for 
you so to divide it? Speaking on this sub- 
ject, Sir Robert Giffen expressed in his 
evidence a very weighty opinion. He 
said— 


“The opinion which I have formed is that 
on the whole it is not possible to make the 
distinction between the different effects of 
Imperial expenditure which is made in some 
of these returns and discussions, that, in fact, 
all the expenditure by an Imperial Govern- 
ment is to be considered expenditure for Im- 
perial purposes, ard although part of it may 
be spent locally, you cannot consider it in any 
way expenditure for the special benefit of that 
locality. For these reasons I cannot see any 
difference in the objects of the Imperial expen- 
diture by the Imperial Government; they are 
all Imperial from beginning to end: and you 
cannot consider that any part of them is for 
the local benefit of a particular part of the 
country. I know of no economic authority of 
any sort or kind for the proposition.” 


Now, Sir, that is the position of 
Sir Robert Giffen, and it is the 
position which we take up in answer 
to this claim about local and Imperial 
expenditure, and that is the position which 
the House will remember was taken up 
by the Commission and the majority of 
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the Commission, including men like Mr. 
Childers and others—namely, that under 
the Act of Union you cannot legally or 
constitutionally make this distine- 
tion; and that, even if you could, it 
would be an unjust and _ oppressive 
thing todo. Consider for a moment what 
it would mean. Admittedly, Ireland is 
probably the most expensively governed 
country in the world. Why is she the 
most expensively governed country in 
the world? Why is it that the civil 
administration costs double in Ireland 
what it does in England? It is because 
you insist upon maintaining in Ireland 
a system of rule which is out of sympathy 
with the mass of the people, and, as a 
direct and natural consequence, you are 
driven to spend money with a lavish hand 
in your government in trying to bribe or 
conciliate various parties from time tc 
time to assist you in your rule. But is it 
proper, I ask any fairaninded man, no 
matter what his political opinion may be, 
to say to us: It is true you are over- 
taxed £3,000,000 a year, but because we 
insist on maintaining an extrava- 
gantly expensive rule in _ Ireland 
against your will, therefore you are to get 
no redress for your over-taxation. There 
is something more to be said upon this 
matter. Suppose you entered into an 
investigation of what are Imperial ex- 
penditures and what are local expendi- 
tures: what are your tests to de’ 
What is an Imperial expenditure? Is 
it an expenditure that is made 
equally for the benefit of the Empire and 
of all parts of the Empire! If so, 
how can you justify charging Ireland 
for her share towards an Imperial 
expenditure like that of the Navy! 
The expenditure on the Navy is the great 
insurance premium. that you pay every 
year to protect your British commerce. 
What share of that British commerce has 
Ireland? What concern has she in the 
Navy! Sir, these are not only the views 
of one who may be regarded as looking 
on this question from the point of view 
of an extreme Nationalist ; they are views 
of Mr. Childers on this point. He says— 


“Tf we look at the cost of the Army and 
Navy and other similar services as a national 
insurance paid for the protection of sea-borne 
commerce, or as a means of the extension of 
the Empire, and, with it, of trade, or as @ 
means of preserving to this country the great 
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field for trade and investment of surplus 
capital afforded by India and the minor de- 
pendencies of the Crown, it must seem that 
the benefits reaped from this outlay by Great 
Britain, looked at as a whole, are immensely 
greater than those which are reaped by Ire- 
land.” 


I ask, if you enter into the financial ques- 
tion of local and lnperial expenditure, 
what about the vast sums of money that 
are spent entirely in Great Britain 
upon so-called Imperial services? Every 
penny that is spent in the construction 
of warships is spent in England, and you 
will not send to Orange Belfast a commis- 
sion to build a single warship, though, 
admittedly, we have the finest shipbuild- 
ing yards in the world. Our position on 
this question of the division of expendi- 
ture may be summed up in these words— 
we deny that it is competent for you, 
legally or constitutionally, under the 
terms of the Act of Union, to attempt 
this division of expenditure into local 
and Imperial ; and we contend that, apart 
altogether from the question of legal 
and constitutional rights, such a pro- 
ceeding would be unjust and oppressive, 
and would probably lead to unlooked-for 
and absurd results. Uut, Mr. Speaker, I 
have the consolation of being able to 
think that this answer, just like the 
others that are made, has been abandoned 
by the Government. Because, what has 
been their attitude? Last year they made 
this answer, they proposed to appoint 
another Royal Commission, and they got 
votes in this House on that ground, from 
men who, in the main, were in sympathy 
with our claim. And what have they 
done? They issued the terms of reference 
of the Commission, which, as I have shown, 
were, from our point of view, most valu- 
able ; but they dropped the Commission. 
It has been said on behalf of the Govern- 
ment by others that the reason why they 
dropped that Commission was that it 
was impossible to obtain men to serve on 
it. That is not so. If the Government 
chose they could have obtained a repre 
sentative Commission, and could have 
appointed it. They did not appoint 
it, and [I claim that the  aban- 
donment of that Commission amounts to 
an abandonment of the argument that a 
set-off is to be found in local expenditure 
in Treland against the over-taxation of 
which she complains. Under these cir- 
cumstances, Mr. Speaker, we may be for- 
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given if we say we believe we have estab- 
lished our case, and if we demand from 
the Government the application of an 
immediate remedy. Mr. Speaker, the 
function and the duty of propound- 
ing that remedy rests with the Govern- 
ment. Last year the Chancellor, if my 
recollection serves me right, asked us 
Irish Members what was our plan. Sir, 
our reply is this—give to Ireland the 
power and the responsibility of dealing 
with this matter, and we will speedily 
propose our plan. But, so long as you 
hold the Government of Ireland as you 
do to-day, it is impossible for you to 
divest yourselves of the duty and the 
responsibility of proposing the plan your- 
selves if you admit the injustice. Now, 
Mr. Speaker, I am purposely omitting 
the consideration of many topics because 
I have regarded brevity as of importance. 
Let me, in conclusion, address one more 
consideration, and one only, to the House. 
I beg that no one will underrate the 
gravity of this question. If the 
accusations brought by this Com- 
mission be true, and if Parliament 
refuse redress, then I say that English 
rule in Ireland will stand condemned as 
the most ruthless and flagitious on record. 
Sir, admittedly under your rule our popu- 
lation has been diminished by one-hali ; 
admittedly under your rule one by one 
our Irish industries have languished and 
disappeared ; admittedly under your rule 
have Irishmen three times risen in insur- 
rection ; and admittedly under your rule, 
according to a statement in a work pub- 
lished the other day by an ex-official of 
the Government of Ireland, 12 times has 
famine cast its blight over the land. 
I assert that if,in addition, England, rich 
and prosperous, has year after year for 
generations filched three millions from 
the poverty of Ireland, and if now, with 
the knowledge of that brought home io 
you, you refuse redress, I repeat my 
assertion, that your rule will stand con- 
demned in the face of the world as 
the most iniquitous on record. I would 
therefore beg Englishmen in this House 
ret to underrate the gravity of this ques- 
tion. I would beg English Members 
to weigh this matter carefully, and not 
in a light-hearted way to reject our plea. 
I would beg English Members to bear 
in mind their responsibility—a respon- 
sibility which they cannot divest them- 
selves of—for much of the evil and 
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miserable past of Ireland, and would 
beg of them to seize this opportunity cf 
remedying perhaps the most grievous of 
her wrongs. Were I an Englishman— 
above all, an Englishman anxious to 
maintain the Union—I would urge this 
cause with a still more passionate anxiety. 
But, Mr. Speaker, I look upon this matter 
from the standpoint of an Irishman and 
a Nationalist, and while I entreat this 
House to weigh this matter carefully, and 
beg each individual to satisfy his own 
mind by investigation, and come to a fair 
conclusion; and while I earnestly pray 
that wisdom may direct this House of 
Commons to a just conclusion—at the 
same time I am not going to pretend 
that if you refuse I will not have conso- 
lation. We have the consolation, as Irish 
Nationalists, of knowing that your refusal 
of justice in this case will make the main- 
tenance of your rule in Ireland in the 
future all the more impossible, and will 
make the triumph of the national cause, 
to which we are devoted, all the more 
inevitable. I beg to move the Motion 
standing in my name. 





*Mr. LECKY (Dublin University) : 
Mr. Speaker, I think we have now arrived 
at a stage in this discussion in which ii 
is possible to pmit a good deal of the 
intricate historical questions which :n 
previous Debates somewhat wearied the 
House, and to concentrate our attention 
on a few salient points. The fact of the 
great disproportion between the taxation 
of Ireland and its taxable capacity com- 
pared with Great Britain—in other words, 
the fact that under our present system of 
taxation Ireland contributes more in pro- 
portion to her revenue in the form of 
taxes than the other portions of the king- 
dom—may, I think, now be looked upon 
as beyond all possibility of serious dis- 
pute. It is perfectly true that on such 
subjects we can only arrive at approxi- 
mations, and that minute precision 1s 
inpossible. No one can with perfect 
accuracy estimate the wealth of Ireland. 
If, for example, in forming an estimate 
of the value of Irish land, we went by the 
prices that are paid in tenant right, with 
the addition of the sum that might be 
paid for freehold, we should come to the 
conclusion that the smaller farms were 
much more valuable than the correspond- 
ing ones in England. Nor is it possible 
to. arrive at more accuracy in dealing 
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with taxation. No one can actually say 
how much of the duty on English beer 
is really paid by the Irish consumer, 
or how much of the duty on Irish whisky 
by the English consumer. But the 
broad fact that on the whole Ireland 
represents a different and much lower 
level of wealth than England or 
Scotland, and that the revenue exacted 
in taxation bears a much larger pro- 
portion to her wealth than in Great 
Britain, is perfectly indisputable. The 
majority of the Commissioners have 
stated that the highest estimate of the 
taxable capacity of Ireland as com- 
pared with Great Britain does not 
exceed one-twentieth, while her taxation 
is about one-eleventh. Many excellent 
judges put the disproportion still higher. 
Sir R. Giffen, who is one of the very first 
living authorities on such questions, says 
tlLat for taxation purposes the wealth of 
Treland should not be reckoned at more 


(Ireland ). 


than one-twenty-fifth of that of Great 
Britain. Lord Farrer in the House of 
Lords declared his belief that it 
was very considerably below  one- 
twentieth. Some of the Irish Com- 
missioners and witnesses put it much 
lower, as low as one thirty-sixth. Sir 


D. Barbour, in his hostile, but very able 
Report, accepted one-twentieth as the 
true estimate, and stated that— 


“on this assumption Ireland may be said to be 
overtaxed at the present time to the extent of 
nearly two and three-quarter millions annually,” 


though he contends that there is no real 
grievance, as she receives much more than 
she pays. Mr. Childers estimates that 
Ireland pays two and _ three-quarter 
millions more than if she were taxed ac- 
cording to her relative taxable capacity. 
Lord Farrer, Lord W elby, and Mr. 
Bertram Currie concur in the opinion that 
the excess is about two and a half 
millions. In the replies that have 
come from the Treasury, especially in 
the very remarkable article that 
appeared in the Edinburgh Review—the 
editor of which we are glad to welcome 
among us—in January 1897 the line 
taken is much the same as that of Sir 
David Barbour. It is not at all surprising 
that a system of indiscriminate taxation 
should act in a very different manner on 
two countries which represent two wholly 
different levels of wealth. Between Eng- 
land and Scotland there is no such differ- 
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ence. Substantially Scotland represents 
the same level of prosperity as England. 
She contains a commercial town 
which is larger than Liverpool, or Man- 
chester, or Birmingham—larger than any 
English town, except London ; her popu- 
lation has been steadily growing in num- 
bers and rising in prosperity. The 
greater portion of her poorer or more 
barrea soil is made use of for sporting 
purposes, which bring a vast amount of 
money into the country, give employment 
to great numbers, and represent the only 
kind of rent outside the towns which in 
the long period of agricultural depression 
has not fallen. An intense and intelli- 
gent industrial spirit pervades the coun- 
try from end to end. I observe that a 
gentleman, proposing a resolution adverse 
to the Irish claim in the Edinburgh 
Chamber of Commerce, lately said that 
no other country in Europe has advanced 
so rapidly as Scotland in material pros- 
perity within the last 60 years. No one 
could say this, or anything in the least 
resembling it, of Ireland. In crossing 
the Channel we pass at once to wholly 
different levels of prosperity, to wholly 
different rates of progress. The difference 
between the two countries is clearly indi- 
cated by the fact that in 1890 it was 
calculated that the indirect taxation of 
Great Britain was only a fraction over 53 
per cent., while that of Ireland was 76 
per cent., falling chiefly on a few articles 
cf general consumption. This clearly 
shows how small, as compared with Great 
Britain, is the accumulated wealth that 
so easily bears taxation, and how much 
more heavily taxation weighs on the mass 
of the people. And this difference be- 
tween the two countries is an increasing 
one. I do not agree with those who 
maintain that Ireland is not advancing in 
inaterial prosperity, but it is at least 
quite certain that she is advancing at a 
much slower rate than England and Scot- 
Jand, and that the disparity of wealth is 
in consequence increasing. Many things 
which it is not necessary to examine in 
detail have gone against her and aggra- 
vated the difference. Free trade has 
enormously increased the wealth of the 
manufacturing portions of the Empire, 
but it has conferred no corresponding 
benefits on the agricultural parts, and 
the conversion of arable into pastoral 
land which it entailed has been the chief 
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cause of the great depopulation of Ire- 
tand. The fiscal changes carrying out 
the ideas of the Manchester school swept 
away a great number of taxes which were 
paid by Great Britain, but from which 
Ireland during the first half of the cen- 
tury was exempt, while they have left un- 
changed or increased the taxes on a few 
articles of consumption which are used 
in Ireland to as great an extent as in 
England in proportion to our numbers, 
and to a considerably greater extent in 
proportion to our means. Nearly two and 
a half millions were most unjustly added 
to the taxation of Ireland between 
1853 and 1860. The disendowment 
of the Irish Church relieved the Con- 
solidated Fund of the payments it 
had previously made to the Maynooth 
Grant and the Regium Donum to the 
Presbyterians, the compensation for 
these grants coming out of the purely 
Trish fund; and at the same time 
it provided a fund out of which other 
grants that would otherwise have come 
from Imperial sources were drawn. 
I venture to think that English Members 
who speak of the large grants made of 
late years for Irish purposes scarcely 
realise the fact that the most important 
of those grants come from the purely 
Trish Church Fund. Then came the great 
temperance movement, with which I 
have much sympathy, but which, in an 
economical way, told much against 
Ireland. Beer is the popular drink in 
England, while whisky is the popular 
drink in Ireland, and while the taxation 
on beer is about one-sixth of its price, 
the taxation on whisky is about two- 
thirds or three-fourths. If it is measured 
according to its alcoholic strength whisky 
is taxed six times as heavily as beer. 
Another drink largely used in England 
is cider, which remains absolutely un- 
taxed. It is, indeed, true that upon the 
whole Ireland spends less on spirits than 
Great Britain. This is one of the most 
curious facts that have come out in con- 
nection with this inquiry. Great Britain, 
which of course includes a great many 
spirit-drinking Irishmen, spends £1 9s. 
per head on spirits, while Ireland spends 
only £1 6s. 6d. But Great Britain not 
only consumes this, but also consumes a 
vast amount of less taxed beer and un- 
taxed cider, and the balance remains, to 
a terrible extent, against the whisky- 
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drinking country on the other side of the/in the duty on the poorer kind of 


that Scotland is 
also a whisky-drinking country; but 
Scotland is very wealthy, and her 
indirect taxation is in consequence 
comparatively insignificant. It is not so 
much because we drink much 
whisky in Ireland, as, because we are a 
poor country, that this tax falls so 
heavily upon us; indirect taxation in 
Ireland dominates far beyond everything 
else, and the whisky duty is its chief 
item. Then came the great and increas- 
ing expenditure on naval armaments, 
which, I believe, was abundantly justified 
by the conditions of the world. It enor- 
mously increased the taxation of the 
whole Empire. In Great Britain this 
immense increase in the aggregate of 
taxation fell upon increasing population 
and upon immensely increased wealth ; 
in Ireland it feil upon a steadily dwind- 
ling population, and upon a stationary, 


Channel. It is true 


too 


or almost stationary, revenue. The 
result is shown in the Returns of the 
Treasury. If you take the period from 


1819 to 1893, you will find that, in spite 
of the enormous increase of the aggre- 
gate taxation of the Empire, English taxz- 
tion per head has fallen from £3 10s. 3d. 
to £2 4s. 10d., while Irish taxation has 
risen from I4s. 5d. to £1 &s. 10d.—that 
is to say, that, while English taxation 
has very largely diminished, Irish taxa- 
tion, as measured per head, has abso- 
lutely doubled. As Mr. Childers said— 


“The revenue raised per head on taxes and 
commodities in Great Britain is now about half 
of what it was in 1819; that raised in Ireland 
is about double what is was then.” 


These main grounds on 
which contention. I, for 
my part, am most anxious not to over- 
state the case. I do not believe that 
things are now so bad as they were in 
the fifties, when, out of a revenue of over 
£7,000,000, nearly £5,500,000 were car- 
ried away for Imperial purposes. I think 
the death duties of the right honourable 
Gentleman opposite (Sir W. Harcourt) 
have done something to mitigate the 
grievances, for they have thrown a large 
proportion of taxation on those very 
large fortunes which can hardly be said 
to exist in Ireland. We also owe a con- 
siderable debt to the right honourable 
Gentleman the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer for the reduction he is making 
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tobacco, which is used, in proportion to 
our means, to a greater extent than 
in England. It is also true that 
a much larger proportion of the revenue 
raised in Ireland is spent in Ireland, and 
I believe that a considerable part of that 
expenditure may very justly be looked 
upon as an offset. This question, how- 
a most difficult and intricate one, 
and it gives rise to much difference of 
opinion. Sir Robert Giffen, whose view 
is adopted by many honourable Members 
opposite, maintains that in a_ united 
empire all expenditure by the Imperial 
Parliament must be considered expendi- 
ture for Imperial purposes, and that— 


ever, iS 


“although part of it may be expended 
locally, you cannot consider it in any way 


expenditure for the special benefit of that 
locality. We ought,” he adds, “to consider 


the question of the taxation of Ireland inde- 
pendently, and absolutely apart from the 
expenditure in Ireland.” 


Speaking for myself, I confess I cannot 
go as far as this. My own opinion is 
that every genuinely Imperial grant 
which is given for a genuinely Irish pur- 
pose, and which is not balanced by a 
corresponding grant for a British pur- 
pose, every case in which something 
which is paid from local sources in Great 
Britain is paid from Imperial sources in 
Ireland ; every Imperial loan to Ireland 
which is remitted, constitutes a real 
set-off. A good deal of this kind 
of thing has taken place, and in 
my judgment it considerably reduces 
our claim. The system of grants in aid 
of rates, looked at merely from an eco- 
nomical view, does not appear to me by 
any means impeccable, but in the rela- 
tive positions of England and Ireland, I 
do not see how Irish Members can fail 
to support it, for it is a great boon to 
the poorer country. But, although on 
these subjects Ido not go as far as some 
of the honourable Members opposite, I 
agree with them that we cannot, con- 
sistently with the Act of Union, and the 
Act consolidating the Exchequers, in 
1817, consider the administrations of the 
three countries as distinct things, to be 
divided and compared, and treat the 
mere expensiveness of Irish administra- 
tion under the Imperial Parliament as a 
set-off to the excessive taxation of Ireland. 
This division into three parts was not 
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known at the Union; there was no men- 
tion of the relative cost of administra- 
tion in the three kingdoms. It was pro- 
vided in the Act of Consolidation that 
the revenue raised by taxation should all 
be brought into one consolidated fund, 
and “applied indiscriminately” to the 
payment of the interest of the National 
Debt, to the salaries and other charges 
on the Civil List of Great Britain and 
Ireland, and, after payment of such 
charges, to such other purposes as Par- 
liament may direct. Iam not a lawyer, 
but I believe the great weight of legal 
opinion is that such provisions are incon- 
sistent with the new system of disinte- 
grating the Civil Services, and treating 
the high scale of Irish salaries—a scale 
due to our connection with a_ richer 
country—as a set-off to Irish taxation. 
Another thing which I cannot recognise as 
a set-off is the agricultural grant which 
is comprised in the Local Government 
Bill. Last year, in consequence of the 
long period of agricultural depression, 
you made a grant to the extent of ten 
shillings in the pound to the relief of 
agricultural rates in England. We 
argued that we were poorer than you, 
that we were more purely agricultural 
than you; that our rates, in proportion 
to our means, were heavier than yours, 
and that there was absolutely no reason 
why we should not be treated as if we 
were part of England. After a long con- 
tention, and to the great indignation of 
some English Radical Members, we car- 
ried our point; but it is surely absurd 
to consider this common grant as a 
special favour to one party, and, there- 
fore, a set-off against excessive tayation. 
On the contrary, we may justly complain 
that the grant is only being given to us 
some two years after it is given to Eng- 
land. I do not go into the intricate ques- 
tion of what items of expenditure should 
be regarded as purely Irish and what as 
Imperial. This is a very obscure sub- 
ject which you will hardly elucidate 
without a further inquiry. Obviously, 
there are a good many things which are 
treated as Irish which ought to be re- 
garded as Imperial. There is the con- 
stabulary, a great semi-military force, 
which, among its other 
engaged in 
venue, It 
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be regarded solely and exclusively as 
Irish. There is the Viceroy, who is the 
official representative of the Imperial 
Crown. There is the charge for the 
collection of the Imperial revenue in Ire- 
land, which is put down in the Treasury 
list as if it were a thing not Imperial 
but simply Irish. Loans to Ireland are a 
set-off when they are remitted, but not 
when they are paid for by interest. 
I think it has been shown clearly by Mr. 
Samuels that there are a large number 
of corresponding things which are habi- 
tually counted as Irish if the expenditure 
is in Ireland, as Imperial, not English, 
when it isin England. All these matters 
will have to be investigated carefully. 
Irish finance is full of surprises. We had 
a curious example of this in a Return, 
which has just been printed, about the 
redemption of quit-rents. These rents, 
which are paid in Ireland, correspond in 
a great degree to the English land tax. 
The owners of the land have got the 
option of redeeming them, and since 1864 
they have expended nearly a quarter cf 
a million in this way. It might have 
been supposed that this at least would 
have been noted as distinctly Irish, that 
the redemption money might have beea 
applied to Irish purposes, that, at least, 
in calculating the respective revenues of 
the two countries, it would have been 
recognised that the diminution of the 
Irish revenue was due to sums paid in 
Ireland by Irishmen. It appears that 
nothing of the kind has been done. 
According to the official statement—. 
“These sums have been merged in the 
general capital of the land revenues of the 
Crown, under the management of the Commis 
sioners of Woods, and invested, with moneys 
received from other sources, in the purchase 
of estates in Great Britain, and the redemp- 
tion of charges on Crown property in Great 
Britain.” 
In this way it has been made to 
appear that the Crown rents of Ire- 
land have been gradually diminishing, 
while those of Great Britain have be2n 
increasing, and this fact has been made 
to strengthen the argument against 
Ireland on the financial relations. 
There are some other considerations of 
a different kind which ought not 
to be forgotten. Whatever may now be 
the state of accounts between Great 
20 
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Britain and Ireland, there is not the re- 
motest doubt that for a very consider- 
able number of years after 1853 Ireland 
was grossly, scandalously overtaxed, when 
nearly five millions and a half out of a 
revenue of little more than seven mil- 
lions were taken from her for Imperial 
purposes. Of the expenditure which 
is undoubtedly Imperial by far the 
largest part is expended in England and 
goes into English pockets. The great 
modern increase of Imperial expenditure 
has been for the Navy, and out of the 
vast sums spent on it how much goes to 
Ireland? It is obvious that the gr2at 
dockyards and manufactories of England 
reap nearly all the benefit. Much has been 
said about the disproportioned military 
expenditure in Ireland as an offset to this. 
It is true that owing to thelarge barrack 
accommodation in Ireland a large pro- 
portion of the Army is quartered there, 
to the great benefit and convenience of 
both countries ; but when one considers 
how much of the military expenditure 
goes in salaries paid in England—in ac- 
coutrements, and I believe on provisions 
that come from England—it will be 
found that the offset is a good deal less 
than has been alleged. And_ there 
43 another consideration, on which I 
do not wish to dilate, but which English 
Members in equitably judging _ this 
question should not forget: How much 
of the vast commercial prosperity which 
it is the main object of the costly arma- 
ments of the Empire to secure, protect, 
and enlarge—how much of that great tide 
of commercial wealth ever touches the 
shore of the poorer isle? I have now 
stated our case, I hope, without 
exaggeration and without suppression. 
We are often asked, “What remedy do 
you propose? What tax do you ob- 
ject to! Do you ask us to break 
up the fiscal unity of the kingdom?” 
Speaking for myself, and speaking also, I 
believe, for some of my brother Members 
on this side of the House, I reply most 
unequivocally we do not. At the same 
time I must protest against the language 
which has of late been used in very high 
quarters to the effect that anything that 
impairs the fiscal unity of the Empire is 
incompatible with the Union. If it be 
meant by this that any differentiation of 
taxation, any exemption from taxation 
granted to the poorer country is incon- 
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sistent with the Union, I will ven- 
ture to say that the statement is not 
only unfounded, but almost absurd. The 
Union expressly provided that the 
Exchequers of the two countries should be 
kept apart, and that even when the time 
came that they might be equitably con- 
solidated Ireland was to be entitled to 
such “abatements and exemptions” as. 
her circumstances required. Lord Castle- 
reagh expressly stated that one of the 
main objects of the financial clauses of 
the Union was to give Ireland— 


“the utmost possible security that she can- 
not be taxed beyond the measure of her com- 
parative ability, and that the ratio of her 
contribution must ever correspond with her 
relative wealth and prosperity.” 


The doctrine I am referring to was not 
the doctrine of English statesmen during 
hali a century after the Union, for all 
through that period Ireland enjoyed 
exemptions from taxes imposed on 
Great Britain, which amounted at one 
time to 20 millions a year, and which as 
late as 1845 amounted to more than 1£ 
millions a year. It was not the doctrine 
of Sir Robert Peel, who, when introduc- 
ing the income-tax, deliberately refused 
to extend it to Ireland. It was not the 
doctrine of Mr. Disraeli, who strenuously 
resisted that extension of the income-tax 
to Ireland by Mr. Gladstone in 1853, 
which is at the root of our present griev- 
ance. Even now, as is well known, there 
are some British taxes—though they 
would produce, I believe, only £150,000 
in Ireland—which are not extended to 
Ireland. There is hardly a subject of 
legislation on which you have not 
under the Union legislated separately for 
Ireland. There is hardly a day that we 
do not receive bills applicable to Great 
Britain but not to Ireland, or applicable 
to Ireland but not to Great Britain, 
and the financial system is no ex- 
ception. More than once in the last few 
years you have, when legislating about 
education and the relief of local taxation, 
made distinct and proportionate grants 
to the three kingdoms. Surely it is 
absurd to say that these things are con- 
trary to the Union when they have been 
going on for 98 years under the Union. 


But while I must protest against 
the language which has been sed 
on this subject, I wish to state 


most clearly and unequivocally that we 
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do not on this side of the House wish to 
have any alteration of the existing sys- 
tem of taxation or any exemption of 
Ireland from existing taxes. We clearly 
recognise that under the existing system 
of taxation, which is concentrated on a 
very few articles, that would be extremely 
difticult, and I believe it to be 
outside the range of practical poli- 
tics. If the question were looked 
on merely from an economical point of 
view, the abolition or large reduction of 
the whisky tax would be the simplest 
remedy ; but in the belief of the great 
majority of us, such a measure would be 
& great calamity. Cheap whisky would 
neither make us richer nor better, 
and we have no wish to see it. 
Our case is simply this—we  con- 
tend that a Report which at present 
at least holds the field, which is drawa 
up by a number of the very best finan- 
ciers of England, writing judicially about 
their own subject, and supported by a vast 
mass of uncontradicted evidence, shows 
that Ireland in proportion to her means 
is paying in taxation very considerably 
more than the richer portions of the 
kingdom. We say that such a fact, 
attested by such authority, is one which 
Irish Members, whatever their politics, 
cannot consistently with their duty 
neglect, and which is eminently deserv- 
ing of the attention of Parliament, and 
we argue from it that the country which 
is bearing this special weight of taxation 
may reasonably ask for some special 
financial assistance. It is not difficult to 
suggest remedies on these lines. On 
the Local Government Bill many of 
us were asking that the Govern- 
ment should take over the lunatic 
asylums in Ireland, manage them itself, 
and provide for them from the Consoli- 
dated Fund. We contend that, under 
such a system, besides the financial relief 
to Ireland, the asylums would be ad- 
ministered more economically, more 
purely, more efficiently than they are 
likely to be under the new county coun- 
cils. Then there is the great and press- 
ing question of technical and agricul- 
tural education, which is one of the most 
really important in Ireland. If the 
country is not to sink lower and lower 
in the economical scale, if it isto support 
the ever-increasing competition of foreign 
countries, something must be done in 
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these fields, and done speedi.yl I wish 
the Vice-President of the Council of Edu- 
cation would make a speech about Irish 
education—Irish technical education— 
which is strangled for want of a proper 
college of science, and of proper prepara- 
tion in the primary schools; Imsh agri- 
cultural education, which hardly exists, 
and leaves our agriculture about as bad 
as any in Europe; Irish primary educa- 
tion which has been carried on since 
1834 at great expense and with infinite 
deference to the rival theologians, 
and with the beautiful resuit that 
at the last election nearly one out of 
every five electors professed to be unable 
even to read the names upon the ballot 
paper. I do not wish to connect the 
question of primary education with our 
present subject, though in one sense it 
is closely connected with it, as the 
education grant given with this bril- 
liant result is, I believe, the chief 
real offset to our claim; but we 
may surely ask that the Government 
will take up the question of agricultural 
and technical education, and I do not 
think we are unreasonable in asking that 
they should not fall back upon that 
wretched Church Fund, but should pro- 
vide a moderate endowment out of the 
Consolidated Fund. A country which is 
annually paying off more than seven 
millions of its national debt, and which in 
a single year can afiord to spend two 
and a half millions on the public build- 
ings of its metropolis, ought surely not 
to grudge the expenditure. Then there- 
is the great question whether some- 
thing cannot be done to permanently: 
prevent the constantly-recurring partias 
famines that take place in the margin 
of rock and morass that fringes our 
western coasts. Every few years an 
excessive rainfall produces a partial or 
total failure of the potato crop, and on 
every such occasion the cry of famine is 
raised, and demands are made upon the 
public purse. Doles in relief of famine, 
public works established for the purpose 
of temporary relief, are sometimes neces- 
sary, but they always produce evils, and 
often evils the magnitude of which it 
is difficult to measure. Any Measure 
that would put an end to these recurring 
famines, either by enabling these poor 
people to live where they are, or by in- 
ducing or enabling them to remove to 
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other fields, would prove abundantly re- 
munerative. No Irish money is now better 
spent that the £40,000 a year expended 
on the Congested Districts Board in Ire- 
land. No Irish Measure of recent years 
has done more real good than that open- 
ing out of the poorer districts by light 
railways. The Report of the Recess Com- 
mittea and the admirable work of my 
right honourable Friend the Member for 
South Dublin [Mr. Plunkett] have shown 
all who care to study the subject how 
much might be done by very moderate 
State assistance in developing Irish in- 
dustries, and thus gradually raising the 
taxable capacity of the country. This 
is not the occasion for dilating at length 
on such subjects, but I believe that it is 
in these directions that the financial 
question may be best met. We have far 
too much of Ja haute politique in Ire- 
land, and it has usually done far more 
harm than good. Ifthe Government put 
economical and industrial development in 
the forefront of their Irish policy ; if they 
would resolutely refuse to permit any 
great contentious Measure to take pre- 
cedence of it, they would, I believe, be 
taking the course which would be most 
beneficial to the country. I do not look 
forward to any very heroic Measures, to 
any colossal expenditure; but some 
expenditure will have to be incurred, 
and in the face of the facts disclosed in 
the Report of the Financial Commission 
* think we have a real reason to expect 
it. 


*Toz CHANCELLOR or tne EX- 
CHEQUER (Sir M. H. Beacn, Bristol, 
W.) : Sir, this Motion has _ been 


proposed in a speech, if the honourable 
Member for Waterford will permit me 
to say so, which will redound to his 
reputation for eloquence in this House, 
and it has been seconded by my 
right honourable Friend the Member 
for Dublin University in a_ speech 
full of his invariable ability, but 
containing on one side a good many 
arguments in answer to the views of the 
honourable Member who moved the 
Motion, and on the other valuable 
suggestions in regard to the condition of 
Ireland which I am quite sure will have 
the consideration of Parliament, and of 
Her Majesty’s Government. It is diffi- 
cult for us, I am bound to say, to agree 
on this matter on any single proposition, 


Mr. Lecky. 
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but there is one proposition with which I 
suppose we can all agree, namely, that 
Ireland is relatively a poorer country than 
England or Scotland. But when we come 
to the reason for the position of Ireland 
in this respect we find the seconder of 
this Motion at variance with the mover 
of it, because my right honourable Friend 
stated his belief that Ireland was advanc- 
ing in prosperity, while the honourable 
Member for Waterford told us that her 
power to bear taxation was steadily and, 
I think, rapidly diminishing ; and when 
the honourable Member for Waterford, 
in a passage which was somewhat open 
to the charge of extravagance, told the 


House that the poverty of Ireland 
was due to English rule, and_ that 
under English rule her population 


had decreased by one half, her industries 
had almost disappeared, and there had 
been three rebellions and a dozen famines 
in a certain period of years, I will refer 
the honourable Gentleman to what the 
right honourable Gentleman who seconded 
this proposal said in regard to Scot- 
land. He spoke of the prosperity and 
increasing wealth of Scotland, and he 
gave some very good reasons for the 


change. Why do not these reasons 
equally apply to Ireland! Scotland 
has never had in this House as 


large a proportion of representation in 
comparison to her wealth and population 
as Ireland, and if we Englishmen 
are to be told that any evils in the con- 
dition of Ireland are due to us and not 
to Irishmen, we may fairly ask in return 
—why is it that Scotland has prospered, 
and Ireland has not? Both the 
mover and the seconder of the Motion 
have based their proposal upon the 
opinion expressed by eleven Members of 
the late Royal Commission, that while 
the actual tax revenue of Ireland is about 
one-eleventh of the tax revenue of Great 
Britain, her taxable capacity is not 
more than one-twentieth. The Com- 
missioners who signed the Report drew 
no conclusions from it, and made no 
recommendations upon it; but the 
conclusion that honourable Members 
from Ireland draw from it is this—that 
Ireland has a grievance which urgently 
demands a remedy, and although I do 
not know that the actual sum has been 
stated this evening, it has been stated 
that Great Britain should relieve Ireland 
to the extent of two and three quarter 
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millions of her taxation, a sum which I 
think has recently been advanced to four 
millions. Well, Sir, that is the demand 
which is put forward by the honour- 
able Member for Waterford on the 
part of United Ireland. I do not 
wish to treat the Report of the 
eleven Commissioners as a matter of in- 
significance. I have never done so, and 
I do not wish to do so to-night; but I 
feel, especially when I look back to the 
change which has taken place since the 
Report was made, and find that the 
actual tax revenue of Ireland is not 
in the proportion of one-eleventh, but of 
one-fourteenth of the actual tax revenue 
of the United Kingdom—I feel that 
far greater significance has been, and is 
being, attached in Ireland to the Report 
of these Commissioners than some of 
them, at any rate, would attach to it 
themselves. The Commissioners them- 
selves admit that the opinion I have 
quoted dealt with but a small part of the 
inquiry entrusted to them, and I confess 
I cannot see how anyone can fairly con- 
tend that that finding alone can be held 
to be a fair guide to any practical action 
in the absence of any reply tothe other 
questions which were put to the Com- 
missioners in the order of reference 
drawn up for the inquiry. In all dis- 
cussions on this question in Ireland 
and in this House those other questions 
almost appear to have slipped out of 
recollection. Now, what was the full 
order of refence to this © Commis- 
sion? They were not only asked to 
report on the relative taxable capacity cf | 
Great Britain and Ireland, but also what 
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were the charges for Irish purposes on 
the Imperial Exchequer before and after | 
the legislative union, what amount of 
Irish taxation is there available after | 
these charges are met for contribution to | 
Imperial expenditure, and finally, what | 
is the Imperial expenditure to which it | 
is considered equitable that Ireland | 
should contribute! They returned no| 
answer as a body to any of those ques- 
tions. Some of them, indeed, reported 
that in their opinion these questions were 
entirely irrelevant to the first question 
addressed to them, and that is the posi- 
tion taken up to some extent by the 
honourable Member for Waterford to- 
night. But I am quite sure of this, that 
Mr. Gladstone and his colleagues in the 
late Government, when they framed the 
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order of reference to the Commission, did 
not consider these other questions 
irrelevant, but rather deemed them an 
essential part of. the inquiry. It 
seems. to me, indeed, that they were 
the most essential part of that mquiry. 
Because what was the reason for it? The 
reason for the inquiry was this—that it 
was neccssary, in order to carry out the 
policy of Home Rule, that a financial basis 
should be ascertained for the provisions 
of a Home Rule Bill, and especially that 
it should be discovered what under a 
system of Home Rule would be the fair 
contribution of Ireland towards the com- 
mon expenditure of the United Kingdom. 
That was the proposition, and I do not 
think any right honourable Gentleman 
opposite will contradict mez, that this 
Royal Commission was appointed to solve, 
with the full consent of the representa. 
tives of Ireland of that day, and it was 
necessary, of course, for any Government 
or any party that had adopted the policy 
of Home Rule. But for myself, at any 
rate, I must venture to say that I do not 
think a satisfactory solution of this ques- 
tion can be reached on such a basis. 
We are not Home Rulers. We are 
opposed to Heme Rule. We do not 
desire to discover any financial basis for 
& Home Rule Bill. We are not obliged, 
as the late Gevernment was obliged, and 
as the Royal Commission was obliged, to 
deal with this matter on the principle of 
separate entities, as it has been called. 
We deal with this matter as an 
essential part of the political union 
between’ Great Britain and _ Ireland 
on that basis of common taxation and 
common expenditure which has been the 
rule of this country for 80 years past. 
Why, Sir, anything approaching to a 
system under which the revenue to 
be raised in Great Britain and Ire- 
land is considered according to the 
taxable capacity of the twe countries, 
or according to a_ specific propor- 
tion, relates either to the politicai 
relations which came to an’ end 
at the time of the Union, or to a 
Utopian and visionary future which may 
come some day under a new Home Rule 
Bill. _ Even the fiscal relations which 


| existed between the two kingdoms frem 


the -Union to 1817 were a- relic 
of . separation which was abolished 
by the unanimous consent of the Irish 
representatives in 1817, when the present 
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system was substituted for it. What is 
that system? As the honourable Mem- 
ber for Greenock said in his Report as a 
Royal Commissioner, it is not a system 
of taxation of areas, but of taxation of 
individuals. It is a taxation of indi- 
viduals, quite irrespective of where 
they reside, whether in England, in 
Scotland, or in Ireland. If I may 
venture to express my opinion, the 
adoption of that system of common 
taxation by equal taxes upon the 
same articles throughout the United 
Kingdom, was the declared  inten- 
tion of the framers of the Union, 
and would have been adopted years 
before it was but for the difficulty of 
the debts of the two countries. So far 
as I know—and [I listened very care- 
fully to the speech of the right 
honourable Gentleman the Member for 
Dublin University—no one now really 
believes it possible to abolish that sys- 
tem of common taxation, except, possibly, 
the honourable Member for Islington. I 
do not think any other honourable Mem- 
ber, whether from Great Britain or Ire- 
land, has conceived it possible to revert to 
the system of separate exchequers and 
separate taxes for the two countries. I 
do not intend to carry the argument to 
the length to which the right honourable 
Member for Dublin University objected. 
I do not think I have ever gone so far 
as to say it is impossible to differentiate 
taxation in anv way between Great 
Britain and Ireland. It has been dif- 
ferentiated, of course, under the system 
of common taxation ; but where you can- 
not differentiate is in the matter of 
indirect taxation. You must have a 
common customs and a common excise ; 
and any alteration in that system would 
be infinitely injurious to the whole of the 
United Kingdom. Then, if that is ad- 
mitted, I contend that the system is 
absolutely fair as between individuals, in 
whatever part of the United Kingdom 
they may reside. The honourable Mem- 
ber for Waterford controverted that asser- 
tion. He seemed to imagine, indeed, 
that it had been given up. But how did 
ha attempt to controvert it? Directly he 
began his argument he left individuals 
and went to aggregates, and that is where 
the fallacy of that argument rests. He 
took the average taxation borne by an 
Englishman, or Scotchman, or Irishman. 


Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
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Why, that is not a question of individuals 
at all. The individual poor man or the 
individual rich man, whether he lives in 
England, in Scotland, or Ireland, is liable 
now to the same taxation, and no one 
can prove that there is any unfairness to 
individuals. I have received in the 
course of the last few weeks a good deal 
of literature bearing upon this subject, 
giving accounts of some of the meetings 
in Ireland to which the right honourable 
Member for Dublin University referred. 
I remember one of the meetings that was 
held in a little town in the west of Ire- 
land. I think the special matter that 
commended itself to those who held that 
meeting was the remarkable fact that the 
parish priest and the Protestant landlord 
took part together in this united Irish 
movement. That, no doubt, may be a 
very agreeable fact to everybody but the 
unfortunate Saxon Minister who has to 
guard the treasury. But when they came 
to argue the question, the parish priest 
said he had not given attention to 
the matter at all, because he had never 
paid any taxes in his life. Ido not think 
there was much individual grievance 
there. The Protestant landiord went on 
to urge a most remarkable grievance. He 
compared a man in West Meath with 
£500 a year, with a man in Wiltshire 
with £500 a year, and he said the former, 
because he lived in his own poor country, 
gets separate treatment, though he is en- 
titled to the same treatment; and if he 
got it he would have more to spend in 
his own country. He did not quite ex- 
plain that enigmatical statement—I 
should suspect he was addressing an 
audience of tenants. What he meant, I 
imagine, was that the Irish Land Acts 
had deprived him, for the benefit of his 
tenants, of what he might have 
remained entitled to if he had been 
an English landlord. But I do not think 
anyone will venture to argue that 
because of Irish land legislation Irish: 
landlords are entitled to compensation at 
the hands of the taxpayers of Great 
Britain. In the observations I have 
made upon this subject I am _ not 
contending that our common system of 
taxation is necessarily perfect either as 
between individuals or between the classes 
which are composed of individuals ; but 
I do contend it is fair as between the 
different aggregations of individuals who 
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live in the different countries of the 
United Kingdom. Take, in the first 
place, the argument as to free trade, 
which, I believe, was referred to by the 
right honourable Member for Dublin Uni- 
versity. Mr. Childers, I think, in his 
draft Report, expressed the opinion, 
which I daresay 1s shared by a great 
many people, that free trade has been far 
more beneficial to the mercantile and 
manufacturing classes than it has been 
to the landlords and tenants of agri- 
cultural land in the country. Yes; 
but that is true—if it be true at 
all—of the landlords and tenants in 
England and Scotland, just as much 
as of the landlords and tenants ip 
Ireland ; and, on the other hand, if free 
trade has benefited, as undoubtedly it 
has, the commercial and manufacturing 
classes, it has benefited them equally in 
Belfast and Birmingham. Take, again, 
the great question of the proportions of 
direct and indirect taxation. Ithink the 
right honourable Member for West Mon- 
mouthshire, and other honourable Mem- 
bers on that side of the House, have often 
expressed the opinion that the change in 
the proportions of direct and indirect 
taxation should move more rapidly in the 
direction of lightening the burden of 
indirect taxation, and, perhaps, increasing 
that of direct taxation. Very well; but 
that, again, is not a matter of countries, 
but of individuals or classes, which obvi- 
ously can be perfectly dealt with if Parlia- 
ment thinks fit to deal with it, under our 
system of common taxation. I think the 
honourable Member for Waterford was a 
little ungrateful to me in this matter. 
What is the indirect tax which, not being 
a tax on alcohol, presses most heavily on 
the poor, of whom, no doubt, there is a 
larger proportion in Ireland than in Eng- 
land? I can quote on this subject testi- 
mony which I do not think honourable 
Members on the other side of the House 
will object to. I remember the right 
honourable Gentleman the Member for 
Montrose, speaking on this matter last 
year, quoting some cases of the budget 
of expenditure of a poor family, and he 
said that in one household, which he 
instanced, £5 17s. was spent in the course 
of the year on tea, of which £1 15s. went 
in taxation; and £2 7s. 8d. was spent in 
tobacco, of which £2 went in taxes. Then 


the Honourable Member for East Mayo, 
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in speaking on the same subject last year, 
expressed his opinion that the tobacco 
tax was one of tha main incidents by 
which a financial grievance was inflicted 
on Ireland. He said Ireland paid one- 
eighth, or two or three times more than 
her fair proportion. To the extent of the 
means at my disposal, I have this year 
reduced the tobacco duty, and the result 
of that on the poorest country will, I think, 
be this—that, whereas Ireland only pays 
now something like seven per cent. of 
the total tax revenue of the United 
Kingdom, she will receive a benefit of 11 
per cent. out of the reduction of the 
tobacco duty which Parliament has now 
agreed to. Ido not put that forward as any 
great matter, but I do put it forward as 
showing that I have considered this sub- 
ject from the point of view from which 
honourable Members opposite them- 
selves regard it, and that, in deal- 
ing with taxation when I had the oppor- 
tunity, I have dealt with it to the advan- 
tage of Ireland. But, so far as I know, 
the sole argument which can be put 
forward as against the equity of our 
common system of taxation is the argu- 
ment drawn from the provision in the 
Act of Union, and in the legislation of 
1817, with regard to the allowance of 
particular exemptions or abatements to 
Ireland if circumstances should  re- 
quire it. That was one of the matters 
which we desired to refer to a new Royal 
Commission. I have always felt that the 
interpretation of those words is most 
difficult at the present day, and that 
feeling is obviously shared by the right 
honourable Gentleman the Member for 
Dublin University. Lord Castlereagh 
explained them to mean that abatements 
might be given in some of the many 
cases where a high duty was unpro- 
ductive, or pressed heavily on the poor. 
Theat was when there were duties 
both in England and _  TIreland on 
almost every article of consumption— 
many of them very high duties. But now 
our high duties are few. The duties 
upon alcohol and tobacco are the only 
high duties, and, further, they are not 
unproductive. The returns show that 
year by year their produce increases, and 
as it increases considerably more rapidly 
than the increase of population, I 
think it is clear that they cannot 
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‘be really oppressive upon the people. 
The right honourable Member for Dublin 
University admitted that, whatever may 
be the importance of this provision with 
regard to exemptions and abatements, or 
its applicability to the circumstances of 
the present day, bearing in mind the 
nature of our present system of taxa- 
tion, this, at any rate, was clear, that it 
was not possible to extend it to any very 
great amount; and, in fact, it seems to 
me that this Motion does not so much 
ask for exemptions or abatements as a 
change which would graft what I 
may venture to call Home Rule finance 
upon a political union. I believe that 
would be found to be impracticable ; at 
any rate, it is a task I should certainly 
decline to attempt; but of this I am con- 
vinced, that if anyone does attempt it, it 
will not be attempted by halves. The 
honourable Member spent some por- 
tion of his argument in an attempt 
to show that the Act of Union 
intended that there should be common 
expenditure, but separate taxation. 
If you are to revert, as the honourable 
Member suggests, to the principle of 
separate taxation, according to taxable 
capacity or specific proportion, or what- 
ever it may be, I venture to say you must 
also revert to the principle of separate 
expenditure.. In other words, you must 
calculate, aS the late Government desired 
their Commission to calculate, how much 
expenditure is devoted to lécal purposes 
in each of the three kingdoms, and how 
much remains for the common expenditure 
_of the United Kingdom. If you are to 
deal with the subject on that basis, 
which I do not desire, then this follows, 
that the same measure of taxable 
capacity, whatever it may be, that is 
adopted as the proper taxable capacity ot 
Ireland must also be the measure of her 
contribution to the common expenditure 
in the United Kingdom; that would be 
in the proportion of one to Ireland and 
20 to Great Britain, according to the Re 
port ofthe Commission. Inthe last year 
which they included in their Report— 
in the year 1893-4—the contribution of 
Ireland to the Imperial expenditure was 
only one thirty-first part. The ' true 
‘revenue of Ircland, according to the 
calculations which are presented year 
by year by the Treasury, was in the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
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year 1895-6 £8,034,000, the total 
Imperial expenditure £69,528,000, and 
the contribution of Ireland to that 
expenditure £2,096,000. In the next year, 
1896-7, the Imperial expenditure was 
£70,268,000, of which Ireland contributed 
£2,176,000, and in the year 1897-8 the 
total expenditure was £71,506,000, of 
which Ireland contributed £1,980,000, or 
one-thirty-sixth part of the whole. Now, 
Sir, those figures show a continuing 
diminution of the contribution of 
Ireland ‘to the common expenditure, and 
I want the House to consider for a few 
minutes to what cause that is due. They 
will see from what I have now stated, 
and from what I have stated before, that 
the Imperial—that the common— 
expenditure of the United Kingdom, 
called Imperial expenditure, has through 
those years been largely increasing. How 
has that increase been provided for! It has 
been provided for far more largely by 
direct taxation than by indirect taxation. 
The total increase of the tax revenue of 
the United Kingdom for the four years 
1893-4 to 1897-8 was a little over 
£15,000,000. In 1893-4 the total tax 
revenue of Ireland was 8 per cent. of the 
total tax revenue of the United Kingdom. 
In 1897-8 the total tax revenue of 
Ireland was 7.3 per cent. only of 
the total tax revenue of the United 
Kingdom. Of that £15,000,000_ of 
increased revenue from _ taxation, 
£5,261,000 were due to the increase in 
indirect taxation and £9,801,000 to the 
increase in direct taxation. Ireland con- 
tributed 4.4 per cent. of the increase in 
indirect taxation, and only 2.7 per cent. 
of the much greater increase’ in 
direct taxation, or 3.3 per cent. of 
the whole. I think that shows that 
the trend of our fiscal policy during 
those four years has been to relieve the 
payers of indirect taxation, and therefore 
to relieve Ireland, which pays, as honour- 
able Members well know, a considerably 
larger percentage of the indirect taxa- 
tion of the United Kingdom than she 
does of the direct taxation. But, Sir, 
that is not all. In the discussions on 
this matter I think the only practical 
suggestion that has been made by the 
Irish Members generally for remedying 
what they consider an injustice has been 
that which was repeated with consider- 
able detail by the right hoerourable 
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Gentleman the Member for the Univer- 
sity of Dublin to-night—namely, that 
further grants should be given from the 
Imperial Exchequer for local objects in 
Ireland, or by way of relief to local taxa- 
tion in Ireland. I tnink that even the 
honourable Member for Waterford rather 
accepted that suggestion, although it is 
directly in contradiction of his argument, 
that whatever you might give by way of 
relicf in that way to Ireland was not 
worthy of consideration in dealing with 
the burden of taxation which she bears. 
At any rate, that is the view that has 
been put forth by the right honourable 
Gentleman the Member for the Univer- 
sity of Dublin, by the O’Conor Don, 
who has devoted great attention to this 
question, by the right honourable Gentle- 
man the Member for South Dublin, and 
by many others who have discussed this 
matter in Ireland. Now that is a view 
which has’ been supported in Debates in 
this House last year in quite a con- 
trary spirit to that of the honourable 
Member for Waterford. When the 
honourable Member for the City of 
Derry pressed upon Parliament last year 
his desire that a grant should be made 
towards agricultural rates in Ireland, 
precisely as it had been in England, what 
was his argument? Why, Sir, he 
stated in so many words that a grant in 
aid of the rates from the Exchequer was 
equivalent to a reduction of taxation, 
and he proceeded to say that if Ireland 
received equal treatment in this matter, 
though it would not be in the literal 
sense an exemption or an abatement, yet 
it might be accepted, pro tanto, as an 
equivalent for an exemption or abate- 
ment ; and the right honourable Gentle 
man the Member for Montrose, in his 
speech on this subject, actually suggested 
the establishment of local representative 
bodies in Ireland to be supplied by the 
Imperial Exchequer with limited funds, so 
that if they wasted them they would have 
to bear the burden of their waste. Well, 
Sir, that is a policy which Parliament 
has pursued since 1860. It has pursued 
it far more largely in Ireland than in 
Great Britain ; a far greater share of the 
cost of local services in Ireland is borne 
by the Exchequer than is borne in Great 
Britain, and the result has been that 
Irish ratepayers have been far more 


‘relieved of the increasing cost of all those 
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local services than ratepayers in Great 
Britain. I remember quoting last year 
to the House these figures, which were 
perfectly true at that date. I stated 
that cf every pound spent on local 
services in Great Britain the rates bore 
10s. 6d. and the Exchequer bore 9s. 6d., 
but that of every pound spent on local 
services in Ireland the Exchequer bore 
13s. 6d. and the rates only 6s. 6d. Well, 
Sir, we have acted this year still further 
on that policy by proposing to Parlia~ 
ment to grant under the Irish Local 
Government Bill £615,000 in all, more 
than had been previously granted in aid 
of local services in Ireland. The honour- 
able Member for Waterford objects to 
take this into consideration at all. He 
says that it is perfectly fair that agri- 
cultural ratepayers should have the same 
relief in Ireland as they had in England, 
and therefore he would not consider this 
as any set-off in the matter. But, Sir, 
as a matter of fact there will be, next 
year, when tne full grant comes into 
force, an addition of £615,000 to the 
existing grants from the Exchequer to 
local services in Ireland beyond anything 
which has been hitherto given, and 
therefore if we are dealing with this 
matter, as I am now dealing with it, 
on the honourable Member’s basis of 
separate taxation and separate expendi- 
ture, I am just as much entitled to con- 
sider it as a set-off as any grant that 
existed before. Now, supposing the total 
tax revenue of the United Kingdom is 
the same next year as it is this year, 
and that the expenditure on Imperial 
services is the same next year as 
it is this year—both will probably be 
rather larger, but I will take the same 
figures for the sake of argument—the 
actual tax revenue of Ireland will then 
bo £8,115,000; of that £6,750,000 will 
be spent on local services, and only 
£1,365,000, or one-fifty-second part left 
for the common expenditure of the 
United Kingdom. And if, as the right 
honourable Gentleman ‘the Member for 
the University of Dublin suggested, it 
would be unfair to debit Ireland, 
as a local service, with the whole 
cost of the constabulary—if I take 
off half the cost and put it on the side 
of Imperial services, even then Ireland 
will only be contributing, under the con 
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part, instead of one-twentieth, of the 
common expenditure of the United King- 
dom. Sir, that does appear to me to be 
something to be taken account of by way 
of exemption or abatement. Sir, I think 
that those who, like the right honour- 
able Gentleman the Member for the 
University of Dublin, have suggested in 
this matter, as a remedy, further grants 
to Ireland for local objects, or in aid of 
local service, must admit that, under the 
legislation of this Session, Ireland will in 
future be in a better position than she 
has been in the past. We, at any rate, 
felt it to be a matter of such importance 
that as soon as we had decided upon pro- 
posing this policy to the House it 
appeared to us so to alter the conditions 
of the question that we decided to post- 
pone any further idea cf the appoint- 
ment of a Royal Commission until that 
policy has been accepted by Parliament. 
Now, Sir, I am quite aware that some 
gentleman opposite may say, im 
reply to what I have just stated to the 
House, “ Look at the cost of your Unionist 
policy!” They may say, as I think the 
honourable Member for Waterford said, 
that the imposition upen Ireland of 
foreign laws, of a system of local govern- 
ment and expenditure, which may suit a 
rich country like England, but is far too 
expensive for a poor country like Ireland, 
is our fault, and that it is due to us that 
the contribution from Ireland to the 
«cmmon expenditure of the United King- 
dom is as small as I have just stated to 
the House. I should be 


impressed by that 
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much more 
argument if I could 
believe that under any system of Home 
Rule representatives of Ireland would 
consent to Ire- 
land to the common expenditure of the 
United Kingdom at all. That duty was 
repudiated last year altogether. It was 
repudiated by Mr. Sexton in his Report, 
by the honcurable Member for Longford 
in his speech, and was _ practically 
repudiated by the honourable Member 
for Waterford to-night. 


any contribution from 


*Mr. J. REDMOND: No. 


*Tue CHANCELLOR or tHe EXCHE- 
QUEER: Oh, yes; when he told us that 
the Navy was of no benefit to Ireland. 


Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
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I quoted Mr. 


Childers’ words, that the benefit to 
Ireland was infinitesimally small as 


compared with the benefit to Great 
Britain. 


*Toe CHANCELLOR or tar EXCHE- 
QUER: Anyone who looks at Mr. Sex- 
ton’s Report will see that the argument 
elaborately stated and pressed to its 
logical conclusion amounts to this, that 
Ireland should not contribute anything 
to the common expenditure of the 
United Kingdom. For my own part, 
I believe it is better for Ireland, 
and better for Great Britain, that, under 
our present system of political union, 
Ireland should even contribute as littie 
as one-fifty-second part of the common 
expenditure of the United Kingdom than 
that, under a system of Home Rule, she 
should undertake what I am convinced 
she would never able to fulfil— 
a contribution of one-twentieth towards 
that common expenditure. Sir, of course, 
honourable Members below the Gangway 
cpposite may tell me, as I was told last 
year, that all the calculaticns I have 
quoted, bearing on this subject, are 
based on erroneous figures. In fact, the 
right honourable Gentleman the Member 
for Dublin University demurred to the 
inclusion of certain items on the locs! 
side of thg account, and suggested that 
they ought to transferred to the 
Imperial side, and he has said, what I 
confess I was rather surprised to hear 
from him, that he felt himself that this 
matter, and other matters connected with 
this question, ought to be investigated, 
and could only be settled by a Royal 
Commission. What does the mover of 
this Resolution say to that? The 
honourable Gentleman teld us last year 
that our proposal of a Royal Commission 
to investigate these matters was a dis- 
honest evasion of the question, and this 
evening I find that he does not desire the 
appointment of any Royal Commission at 
all. I suggested the appointment of a 
Royal Commission, because in my belief 
this dispute would not be settled 
by Treasury experts and Treasury 
figures alone. I remember the honour- 
able and learned Member for Ply- 
mouth, in his address to the House on 


this subject last year, told us that the 
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first head of our proposed reference was 
not a matter of controversy, and that it 
wanted no Commission to settle the 
second. Well, it is a matter of con- 
troversy. Honourable Members opposite 
do not accept the division cf expenditure 
which was, I think, originally framed 
when the late Liberal Government was 
in office, and which, year by year, is 
presented to the House. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY (Louth, N.): It 


was Goschen who did it. 


*THz CHANCELLOR or tHe EXCHE- 
QUER: At any rate, it was done before 
my time. That was why we suggested 
that an impartial inquiry should be held 
into this matter, which might settle the 
question in a way which would commend 
itself to all reasonable persons on both 
sides, and might be accepted in a manner 
in which Treasury returns are not, I am 
afraid, likely to be accepted by honour- 
able Members from Ireland. What 
happened! Vhen we invited the 
co-operation of right honourable Gentle- 
men on the Front Opposition Bench, and 
honourable Members behind them, and 
honourable Members from Ireland, in this 
matter, we were met with a practically 
unanimous refusal. 

Tre FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
SURY (Mr. A. J. Batrovr, Manchester, 
E.): Hear, hear! | 
*Tue CHANCELLOR or tas EXCHE- 
(JUER : The Party led by the honourable 
Member for East Mayo actually held a 
meeting, and formally decided that none 
of their Members should serve on that 
Commission. Right honourable Gentle- 
men on the Front Opposition Bench, and 
honcurable Gentlemen behind them, also 
refused to serve on the Commission. 1 
make no complaint of their conduct. It 
was perfectly open to them to do so. 
I think the right honourable Gentleman 
the Member for Montrose said he did not 
object so much to our inquiry, but he 
thought the subject should be referred 
to the Commission which had previously 
reported. That seemed to us to be an 
impossible proposition. Two of the Mem- 
bers cf the Commission were dead—the 
chairman and another—and the Com- 
mission had declined, and had shown their 
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inability to report on those matters 
which had been referred to them, and 
which we thought should be the subject 
of a fresh inquiry. 


Tue FIRST LORD or tne TREA- 
SURY: Hear, hear! 


*Tuze CHANCELLOR or tus EXCHE- 
QUER: In that position what were we 
to do} What was the use of appointing 
a Commission which every Member on 
the other side of the House would have 
denounced as a packed one, and to the 
conclusions of which they would have 
attached no importance at all? If the 
mood of honourable Members on this 
matter has changed, we are perfectly 
willing to reconsider this matter and act 
upen the policy which we suggested last 
year. 


Tue FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
SURY: Hear, hear! 


*Mr. LECKY: What we objected to 


were the terms of reference. 


*Tue CHANCELLOR or tHe EXCHE- 
QUER : I do not understand the position 
of the right honourable Gentleman. So 
far as I could follow his speech, he 
admitted that the precise points which 
we had included in the terms of reference 
should form the subject of a fresh 
inquiry, and, therefore, I cannot under- 
stand why he should object to the terms 
of reference. But, for the present, at anv 
rate, I find myself in this position. 
Honourable Members opposite do not 
desire the appointment of this Commis- 
sion. They have denounced it as a 
dishonest evasion of the question. 
Therefore, I take my stand upon figures 
and calculations that are year by year 
presented to Parliament, and, taking 
these figures and calculations as my 
basis, I say that there is no case for the 
Motion of the honourable Member for 
Waterford. There is less than the 
shadow of a case, which may have existed 
when the Royal Commission reported, 
because, since then, in the manner which 
I have stated to the House, both in 
regard to taxation and in regard to 
exvenditure, we have made a consider- 
able difference in the position of Ireland. 
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I may refer to two other points, although 
they are minor points, because The 
O’Conor Don has himself referred to 
them. In speaking on this subject last 
year, I made mention of what I have 
always felt to be the excessive expendi- 
ture in Ireland on judicial establishments. 
Well, some cf that expenditure has since 
been reduced, and Parliament has 
enacted that the saving should be devoted 
to Irish purposes. Complaint was made 
by The O’Conor Den and his colleagues, 
including the honourable Member for 
Waterford, of the high rate of interest 
charged for Government loans, and the 
continuance of what was known as the 
restitution annuity, by which borrowers 
of new loans had in fact to pay something 
for the deficiency of old borrowers. Both 
these matters were dealt with by an Act 
passed last Session; and more to 
the advantage cf Ireland than to the 
-advantage of Great Britain, because there 
is more desire and more necesstiy to take 
up loans for purposes of that kind from 
‘the Government in Ireland than there is 
in Great Britain. I do not say that these 
matters are of great importance, but they 
were considered matters of sufficient 
importance by the honourable Member 
for Waterford to be dealt with in the 
Report which he and others signed. In my 
belief, Sir, if another opportunity occurs, 
we should be perfectly willing to deal 
with taxation in the same spirit in which 
we dealt with it this year. In my belief 
—and I have never said anything to tle 
contrary—there may be great reasons 
why further grants should be given te 
Treland from the Imperial Exchequer for 
-purposes for which aid is not required in 
England, or, at least, to an extent as 
great as it is required in Ireland; and I 
am sure my honourable Friend the Chief 
Secretary for Ireland will not be back- 
-ward in urging any proposals which he 
may think necessary for that purpose. 
But my contention on the whole is that, 
under our present system of common 
.taxation and common expenditure, al! 
that is necessary in this matter, all that 
justice requires should be done for Ire 
land, can dene more equitably 
to the people at large, and even 
.more generously to Ireland, than under 
-any system which can be substituted for 
it, so long as the political union con- 
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tinues. If there is any practical meaning 
in the Motion of the honourable Member 
for Waterford, it must be, so far as I can 
see, the substitution of a system of 
separate taxation, for the system of com- 
mon taxation which now prevails. There- 
fore I trust the House will decline 
to accept that Moticn, as I believe any 
such change would be a vital blew at 
what appears to me to be essential to 
the prosperity and union cf the three 
kingdoms. 
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*Mr. BLAKE (Longford, 8.): It is prac- 
tically clear from the statement which 


the right honourable Gentleman has 
now made, that there is, according 
to his view, no reason for further 
inquiry, although he gives two different 
and hardly consistent reasons for 
not proceeding. Now, what was 
the position of the Government last 


Session! It was that further inquiry was 
necessary in order that a just conclusion 
might be reached in the matter. Then, 
Sir, there was an admission on the part 
cf the Government that there was a 
prima facie case, a case which required 
further investigation in order that a con- 
clusion might be reached. But the case, 
asnow presented by the right henourable 
Gentleman, is that all the materials are 
before Parliament, and that no further 
inquiry is needed. What was the attitude 
of the Government, as described in the 
other Chamber last year by Lord Lans- 
downe!? He gave his views, speaking for 
the Government, and he __ indicated 
opinons quite divergent from those which 
the Chancellor cf the Exchcquer has given 
to-night. He declared that it would be 
impossible without further inquiry to 
deal with so grave a question affecting 


not only the finances of Ireland, 
but the interests of the taxpayers of 
the whole of the United Kingdom. 


What did Lord Lansdowne say was the 
position of the Government upon this 
subject! He said— 


“Further inquiry is necessary, and we shall 
endeavour to make it as complete as possible. 


That, 


ment 


Sir, was the attitude of the Govern- 
as stated to Parliament and to the 
country three weeks before the Debate 

Wha the attitude of 
Government stated the 
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First Lord of the Treasury during 
the Debate on the Address? The 
right -honourable Gentleman said the 
Commission was guilty of sins of omis- 
sion, that there are large tracts which 
they were bound to investigate, and 
which they had réfused to investigate, 
and that in these circumstances the 
Government should take measures for 
carrying out these further investigations. 
The right honourable Gentleman has 
stated in the House to-night why he did 
not proceed with that inquiry. First of 
all, he said the appointment of the Com- 
mission had been postponed until Parlia- 
ment had decided upon the policy of 
giving the agricultural grant to Ireland. 
But a little later the right honourable 
Gentleman said that the cause of 
the non-appointment of the Commis- 
sion was the declinatures of honour- 
able and right honourable Gentle- 
men on this side of the House to agree 
to take part in the labours of that Com- 
mission. Whichis it? Is the postpone- 
ment of the Commission dependent upon 
the conclusicn of Parliament upon the 
question of extending the agricultural 
vrant in aid to Ireland; or is it 
dependent upon the question whether 
honourable and_ right honourable 
Gentlemen on this side of the 
House agree to take part in the inquiry? 
{s it upon both or either? Sir, it is 
upon neither. It is because the right 
honourable Gentleman the First Lord of 
the Treasury has decided that the time 
has arrived at which he may take his 
stand upon the proposition which we 
understood from the beginning underlay 
the terms of the reference to that Com- 
mission. The right honourable Gentle- 
man has decided to dispense with the 
thin veil of evasion which the terms of 
that reference allowed, and to take his 
stand upon that construction, which pre- 
vents us from accepting any proposition 
at all for the appointment of a Commis- 
sion. The right honourable Gentleman has 
argued the question not upon the lines 
suggested last Session, for now we are 
told that, upon the whole, we can do very 
well without any further inquiry—that 
those tracts of investigation, which the 
last Commission had left unexplored, 
need not be investigated at all, and that 
further inquiry is unnecessary. The 
right honourable Gentleman the Chan- 
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cellor of the Exchequer has said—and it 
is the case—that the mover and seconder 
of this Motion differ in some of their 
opinions upon this subject. Sir, we are 
discussing this question, not in any 
ordinary sense as a Party question. It 
is @ question which is being discussed by 
men who think very differently, but who 
are united upon this great question of 
policy ; and to such men greater latitude 
of variation upon questions of detail may 
be permitted than seems to be permitted 
to the members of a political organisa- 
tion ordinarily supposed to be closely 
united and bound together. And for the 
right honourable Gentleman the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer—a prominent 
Member of the Government, other promi- 
nent Members of which do not know 
beforehand what opinions are going to 
be expressed by their colleagues upon 
great and stirring questions, and who do 
not know even after they have been 
expressed, what they are, but remain in 
solemn ignorance of the attitude and 
position of their colleagues—for a right 
honourable Gentleman who occupies that 
position with reference to the solidarity 
of an administration, to complain 
because, in some respects, there is not 
entire agreement on all points of detail 
between those who are acting together on 
this matter does seem a_ little  far- 
fetched. The right honourable Gentle 
man declared that he did not treat the 
Report as conclusive, and he pointed to 
the fact that, as has occurred, and as will 
occur more frequently year after year 
under the new system of taxation, it is 
utterly impossible to calculate with 
accuracy what the result will be in any 
given year, the death of a millionaire 
or two making a difference of scores of 
thousands in the Estimates of the year. 
But nothing has occurred in the interval 
since the Commission reported to weaken 
in the slightest degree the general propo- 
sitions upon which the Report rests. We . 
all know the circumstances under which 
the Commission was appointed. Its work 
in respect of those matters which deal 
with the present condition of affairs is 
none the less valuable because at the time 
it was appointed, and for the purposes 
for which it was appointed, it was neces- 
sary to ask it to do something more—a 
necessity, which, however, had dis- 
appeared at the period of the issue of the 
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Report. It is true, as the right honour- 
able Gentleman has said, that it was 
necessary for one of the purposes for 
which the Commission was appointed to 
ask it to consider what should be the 
contribution of Ireland towards the 
expenditure of the United Kingdom under 
a Home Rule system. Why was that 
necessary! Because a Home Rule system 
was in contemplation. But when the 
Commission came to report, a Umionist 
Government with a majority of 150 was 
in office, and they found, or at least a 
great majority of them found, that it was 
not necessary, nor even proper or rele- 
vant, to enter into this matter gf the 
contribution of Ireland under a Home 
Rule system, and for that reason they 
did not enter into that question, which 
had its origin in a state of things which, 
for the time being, no longer existed. 
It is unhappily quite true that when the 
Commission reported the Home Rule 
policy had been rejected by the elec- 
torate of the United Kingdom, and a 


Unionist Government was in power. 
What we are now. considering 1s 
whether there is to be any dis- 
tinction between those items of ex- 
penditure which this Parliament pro- 
vides out of the United Kingdom 
taxation under the existing Union. 


We contend that the right honourable 
Gentleman’s contention is an entire dis- 
tortion of the condition of things created 
by the Union and perpetuated by the Act 
of 1817. We contend that so far from 
there being a suggestion that there sho ild 
be a common system of taxation, without 
any regard at all to the difference of 
conditions and of taxable power of the 
two countries, it was the avowed policy 
of the authors of the Union to recognise 
the obvious fact that that would not do ; to 
recognise the fact that Ireland could not 
pay, and that she should be secure against 
the possibility of the suggestion that she 
was to bear taxation at the same rate 
as this richer country. To that end the 
original provisions of the Act of Union 
provided expressly for contribution by 
the two countries in proportion to their 
taxable capacity, and it was quite pos- 
sible that that condition of things might 
have continued not only for many years, 
but perpetually. It provided also under 
certain conditions for the substitution 
for that system of a system of common 
taxation. With what object? To what 
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end? In order to produce that injustice 
to Ireland which.was attempted to be 
guarded against by the original pro- 
vision? Not at all; but on the suggestion 
that the system of common taxation, 
guarded by exemptions and abatements, 
might be so worked as to produce the 
same result designed from the beginning, 
and proposed to be perpetuated for ever, 
namely, that the poorer country should 
not be called upon to pay taxation except 
substantially in proportion to its taxable 
capacity. That is the essential element of 
the financial bargain of the Unicn; that 
is the essential element which was stated 
by the English Prime Minister and by the 
Irish Chancellor of the Exchequer wheu 
this change took place in 1817. And that 
was the course pursued. You may talk 
of common taxation producing fair play, 
but were these theories suggested as 
theories to be acted on in 1817 or for 
many years after 1817! Was it out cf 
pure generosity that in 1817 you still 
continued to leave Ireland untouched by 
any tax that you still continued to 
impose on England? Was it your 
generosity, or was it a solemn 
covenant that had been entered into 
with Ireland! It was quite clear to the 
taxlayer and the taxpayer of that 
day that there was no chance whatever, 
in fairness, and in justice, to apply the 
principle of common and indiscriminate 
taxation without reference to the dispro- 
portionate capacities of the two coun- 


tries. Now, Sir, the right honourable 
Gentleman says that the system of 


common and indiscriminate taxation be- 
came the basis, as it always was intended 
to be, of the financial system. And, 
Sir, with exemptions and abatements, 
which existed to a larger extent at 
that time than they do now, and 
for many years’ afterwards, and 
which exist to a very considerable 
extent to this day. According to the argu- 
ment of the right honourable Gentleman, 
the next thing that ought to be done 
would be to abolish the exemptions and 
abatements which now exist, and to 
impose these taxes also on Ireland. It is 
fortunately quite true that they impose 
taxation mainly upon the wealthy, and 
that owing to the poverty of the country 
a very small amount of money would be 
brought into the Imperial Exchequer. 
Now, Sir, the right honourable Gentle- 


man says that there is a great fallacy in 
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going from individuals to averages, and 
that the poor man and the rich 
man are liable to just the same 
taxation. But still there are two 
divisions in that taxation—the direct 
and the indirect. The disparity in direct 
taxation is not large; the great dis 
parity exists between the contributions 
to the revenue of the country as provided 
by the tax on commodities. And why? 
Because direct taxation is based more 
nearly upon the question of real re- 
sources ; because there is an effort made 
to do justice as between the richer and 
the poorer of those who have realised 
some wealth; because the principle of 
graduation has been to some extent ap- 
plied ; because each individual is treated 
in some sense, and to some extent justly, 
as between himself and the others. And 
because, therefore, the aggregate result 
as between the poorer country and the 
richer country is that the sum of the 
direct taxation is, of course, much less 
per head than the sum of indirect taxa- 
tion of England, does anybody imagine 
that Ireland does not bear her full share ?/ 
The right honourable Gentleman said 
last year that the system was adopted 
as between individuals, and not as be- 
tween countries, because it turned out 
that the aggregate sum, according to the 
limits upon which that taxation was 
based, was somewhat higher than the 
returns from that taxation. But that 1s 
just because this House had determined 
with the assent of both sides that the 
aggregate sum did not represent the real 
taxable capacity in these regards; that 
the distribution betwen individuals of 
that sum was an important element in 
determining what the real taxable capa- 
city was, and, therefore, the distribution 
being different in Ireland, there is less 
taxable capacity in proportion to the 
aggregate than there is in this more 
happily-constituted country. But what 
is the result with reference to indirect 
taxation, as to which I argue the real 
grievance exists! It is  this—that 
whereas in the earlier days the indirect 
taxation of Ireland was much lighter— 
half what it is now—it has been doubled, 
while the direct taxation of this country 
has been halved, and that there is now 
substantially an equality of payment 
per head amongst the population of the 
two countries. I should say that to-day 
—I have not worked out the figures for 
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taxation is 24s. per head in this country, 
as against 22s. per head for Ireland. 
So that what you have to recognise 
is that it is. in the taxation on 
the consumption of the masses where, 
after all, the shoe pinches. The 
taxation upon wealth is the taxa. 
tion of those who have got some- 
thing to live upon—something realised, 
or some large profits which enable 
them to pay on an income tax, on 
death duties, on succession duties, and 
so forth. Taxation on consumption is in 
the main the taxation of those who have 
comparatively little, who are not owners. 
of realised wealth to any appreciable 
extent, who, it is agreed, are not proper 
subjects of direct taxation, and among 
these are the very poorest of the poor. 
You consequently produce this result, 
that the poorer country, and the 
individuals of the poorer couniry, are 
paying a poll tax practically equal to 
that which the consumers pay in this 
richer country. There is the disparity, 
there is the injustice of the present sys- 
tem of indirect and indiscriminate taxa- 
tion. The right honourable Gentleman 
says that the individual poor man and 
the individual rich man are liable to the 
same taxation, and there is no unfair- 
ness and no difficulty save in respect to 
the Minister who has to guard the Saxon 
Treasury. Aye, that is the idea. The 
Saxon Minister who has to guard the 
Treasury of the United Kingdom? No, 
but the Minister who is to guard the 
Saxon Treasury. It is the Saxon Trea- 
sury, administered by the Saxon with 
reference to the Saxon’s notions of 
justice as between him and the Irishman, 
as to which the difficulties and incon- 
veniences occur when this question arises. 
Now, the right honourable Gentleman 
said that the common system was not 
necessarily perfect as between either indi- 
viduals or aggregates. I cannot see that 
a system which is not perfect, but is 
grossly unfair as between individuals, can 
become fair as between aggregates. If 
you do obtain a system which is abso- 
lutely fair, or substantially fair, as 
between all the individuals everywhere, 
you will get automatically, necessarily, @ 
system which will be best between the 
aggregates of those individuals; but if 
you have a system which is grossly un- 
fair, as is the present system of indirect 
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taxation, and apply it to two com- 
munities, one of which is very wealthy 
and the other of which is very poor, it 1s 
ampossible that it can be fair, and if not 
éair to the individuals it cannot be fair to 
the aggregates. Now, Sir, it is not neces- 
sary at all to enter into a dispute as to 
whether Ireland has absolutely gone fer- 
svard or backward ; whether she is richer, 
or whether she is poorer than she was ; 
whether she has a greater or less abso- 
Rute capacity for paying the taxes that 
she is called upon to pay or not. We may 
differ on these points, but whether the 
xate of progress of Ireland be slow, great, 
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or nil, considered relatively to this 
«country, her condition is confessedly 
ne of retrogression. More and more, 


year after year, this country becomes 
stronger relatively to the condition of 
Treland, and the result is that while this 
country is able, without hardly feeling it, 
to pay its share of common taxation, the 
Irish share of that common taxation 
absorbs an enormous and vital propor- 
tion of its small surplus. And that con- 
alition of things is going on. The right 
honourable Gentleman said in his Budget 
speech the other day, that so great had 
been the prosperity of the country that 
had the old law remained the direct 
wvevenues for the year of which he was 
speaking would have been £600,000 more 
than they were at the period of the 
Finance Act. Well, where does that 
surplus come from! Is it from Ireland! 
No. What do we find! We find that 
the latest returns show a positive diminu- 
tion of income tax in Ireland instead of 
any. increase at all. Sir, the right 
honourable Gentleman made a statement 
of which the great majority of those who 
listened to him the other day had 
reason to be proud, when he told us of 
the increasing wealth and prosperity, of 
the abundance of work, of the better 
wages, of the greater spending capacity 
of the people, and of their greater power 
of paying taxes. He pointed out the 
‘increasing expenditure, and he once more 
reiterated the commonplace of Minis- 
terial utterances with reference to the 
Army and the Navy—namely, that their 
function was to protect and to develop 
‘that trade and commerce of which he 
-was boasting. But I was reminded when 
I heard his speech of something he had 
‘said a year before in the Debate on this 
subject, in reference to the impossibility 
of the people on the different sides of 
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St. George’s Channel understanding one 
another. For although he gave us that 
account as the account of the United 
Kingdom, he did not think it worth 
while to indicate by a single sentence, or 
by one phrase, that the island across 
St. George’s Channel had no lot or part 
in that prosperity, in that increased 
power, or in those favourable circum- 
stances. And just at the time he was 
speaking Debates were going on every 
day with reference to the acute distress 
existing in that country, and slow and 
parsimonious arrangements were being 
made to prevent deaths by famine and 
starvation. The rate of wages on relief 
works—from 3s. to 6s. a week, accord- 
ing to the membership of the family— 
was defended here on the ground that 
the ordinary rate of wages in the locali- 
ties was not much higher. That was the 
condition existing in Ireland when the 
right honourable Gentleman spoke, as a 
Saxon Minister of a Saxon country, of 
the prosperity of this United Kingdom. 
But, Sir, all this shows how impossible it 
is, as the right honourable Gentleman 
said last year, for us to understand one 
another. And it has become to me, upon 
listening to that speech, still more plain 
and palpable that we never can under- 
stand one another, and that is rather an 
argument for some change in the state 
of things by which each island should 
agree to concern itself in its own 
local affairs. The right honourable 
Gentleman spoke of Free Trade. It is 
impossible, I think, to argue that Free 
Trade ought to have the same relative 
advantages for Ireland as it has had for 
this country. I hold that it is perfectly 
plain, whether Ireland has profited by 
Free Trade or no, that the lion’s share 
of the advantage has fallen to Great 
Britain, and that a very small, if any, 
share has fallen to Ireland. Then, Sir, 
the right honourable Gentleman boasted 
of,the reduction of the tobacco duty. We 
had said for years—and my honourable 
Friend the Member for Mayo said so last 
year—that the tobacco tax was one of 
the taxes that pressed heavily, and I was 
glad to hear in the right honourable 
Gentleman’s Budget speech this view of 
the inestimable value of tobacco to the 
very poor. In the year before he put 
tea in a much higher place as a neces- 
sary, but this year he took the view that 
tobacco was too heavily taxed. If you 
could carry that system further, you 
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would so far go on redressing the Irish 
grievance proportionately. I am speak- 
ing, of course, on the assumption that 
the late reduction of tax will result 
in a reduction of the price of tobacco; 
but, even if that result followed, it would 
be only a flea-bite. The right honourable 
Gentleman wanted a new Commission, 
with judges to interpret the meaning 
of the words of the Act of Union, 
and they were to be asked to say how 
Lord Castlereagh and Mr. Pitt, now quite 
differently occupied, would interpret that 
Act of Union if they were alive to-day, 
and had to deal with the circumstances 
of to-day. Those would be nice ques- 
tions to put to the judges. We have got 
to deal with the question not upon such 
conjectural interpretations, but upon the 
principles of fairness, equity, justice, and 
common sense. We have got to deal 
with it upon the assumption, which the 
right honourable Gentleman disputed, 
that the system was, as was the opinion 
of this Commission, one which demanded 
and received a security for the weaker 
country against the injustice which 
might arise from indiscriminate taxation. 
You may argue that changed circum- 
stances have rendered it difficult—you 
may argue that they have rendered it 
impossible—to apply the specific remedy 
provided by the Act of Union. But if 
the Act of Union secures and the Act of 
1817 perpetuates our security against an 
unjust burden of taxation, then no 
altered circumstances can relieve you 
from the duty of remedying that griev- 
ance; you must not say, because you 
think you cannot remedy it in the 
specific mode in which the Act of Union 


contemplated, that therefore you are no: 


going to do it at all. You may invite us, 
when we ask you for relief, to concede 
in the common interest that there has 
been a change of circumstances such as 
renders it convenient that the common 
system should remain, and say that, 
since you cannot give exemption, or 
abatements, you offer a quid pro quo. 
But this suggestion has been made as 
an excuse for doing nothing at all, and 
I say that view is a dishonest one. I say 
it is unworthy of this Government, of 
this Parliament, of this United Kingdom. 
Sir, the right honourable Gentleman has 
suggested that there is nothing really 
oppressive in the condition. I deny 
that statement. Considering the 
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poverty of the people—where you have 
half a million of people living in dis- 
tricts actually congested, where another 
half million are nearly, if not quite, in 
the same distressful condition as those 
in the congested districts—I say that the 
taxation is too heavy. It is not merely 
beyond the relative capacity of the 
people, but it is beyond their absolute 
capacity as well, consistently with decent 
livelihood—consistently with their having 
any sort of chance of such an existence 
as an Englishman would think worthy 
to be considered an existence at all. 
The suggestion of the right honourable 
Gentleman is, therefore, to be discarded ; 
since, if it be the case that you cannot 
give us exemption and abatement. be- 
cause your policy forbids it, if you inter- 
pose a non possumus attitude to ovr 
request, you are then bound to propose 
some other remedy in this respect—you 
are bound to propose some other method 
of dealing with this question. The right 
honourable Gentleman has gone further. 
He has suggested that, by virtue of the 
compact of Union, we entered upon a 
question of divided expenditure. I hold 
that it is perfectly plain that, under the 
Act of Union, as originally framed, it 
was absolutely clear that, first of all, 
there should be a proportionate contri- 
bution, and, secondly, that there should 
be indiscriminate expenditure. No one 
can deny that; it is impossible to deny 
that under the provisions of the Act of 
Union there was proportionate contri- 
butions and indiscriminate expenditure. 
What was going to happen? That the 
covenant was to be entrusted to the 
honour and good faith and integrity of 
the richer partner of Ireland, but that 
covenant was thatthe taxation should be 
proportionate, and the expenditure 
should be indiscriminate. There was no 
provision for separate accounts. There 
could have been no provision for separate 
accounts, excepting to separate the 
account of the debts in the inte 
rests of Ireland. It was impossible 
there should be. No man can con- 
tend that under the original pro- 
visions of the Act of Union it is possible 
that the scheme and theory of the right 
honourable Gentleman could be appli- 
cable, because those original provisions 
were that the contribution was to be 
proportionate, and the expenditure 
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indiscriminate. What 
just in that? Who 
what the expenditure is to be; 
who is to decide its amount, its 
application, its objects? Why, practically, 
the Saxon—the Minister of the Saxon is 
to decide these questions, to decide the 
scale and the objects. These things 
were to be practically decided by a 
British Minister in a Parliament in which 
the Irishmen stood in a_ particularly 
small and insignificant minority. Not a 
single shilling could be spent which the 
English did not think ought to be spent. 
Not a single shilling could be 
applied in a way in which the 
English did not think it ought to 
be applied. Our security was that oi 
that total expenditure we should te 
called upon, in practice, to bear no more 
than our proportionate capacity sug- 
gested. That was the condition. Where 
has that been altered? It is suggested 
it was altered by the Act of 1817. It 
has not been altered. It is true that the 
principle of separate taxation, and, there- 
fore, of technically proportionate taxa- 
tion, has been eliminated, but that was 
not with a view of doing injustice to 
Ireland. It was eliminated under the 
idea, and with the intention of making 
and keeping substantially the contribu- 
tion of the poorer country proportionate 
to its practical relative capacity by 
exemption and abatement clauses; and 
the provisions as to expenditure remained 
just the same as before, so that there can 
be no reason for a suggestion of this 
kind. It amazes me to hear a sugges- 
tion of this kind. How can honourable 
Gentlemen, who talk of themselves as 
Unionists, propose that this federal 
Budget should be set up? Howcan they 
propose that we should enter into the 
account from year to year, and 
find out how much money has been 
spent upon local purposes in _ Ire- 
land, how much money has _ been 
spent upon local purposes in Eng- 
land, and how much money has been 
spent upon local purposes in Scotland, 
and how much for what they call common 
purposes, and then charge Ireland, as a 
first charge upon her contribution to the 
revenues, with her local expenditure, and 
so on with the- other countries. How 
that can be Unionism I fail utterly to 
comprehend. It is the most direct step 
towards separation that can possibly be 


conceived. It involves the principle of 


is there un- 
is to decide 
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fiscal separation practically ; it involves 
the view that, if we are to be charged, as 
a nation, with, first of all, this whole 
so-called local charge that you put upon 
us, and are to be obliged, after that is 
done and satisfied, to contribute propor- 
tionately to our taxable capacity to 
Imperial expenditure, you must allow us 
to fix the scale of our local expenditure 
and attend to it ourselves. You cannot 
do it for us, and then proceed to divide 
up the accounts of the charge in this 
way. We have not contended, under the 
Union Act, and under the present system, 
that there is a division of expenditure. 
It is said that I contended last year that 
Ireland should not contribute to the Army 
and the Navy. I made no’such conten- 
tion; on the contrary, I stated that 
under the Union Act Ireland had no 
security whatever against enormous 
and disproportionate expenditure on the 
Army and the Navy, and _ that 
whatever expenditure this Parliament 
might fix for the Army or for 
the Navy we were bound to contribute 
tu it, as a part of the whole expendi- 
ture. That, I said, was contributing to 
the total United Kingdom expenditure 
in proportion to our taxable capacity. If 
you swell that total beyond our means, 
our hard bargain will make us suffer. 
But it is you, not we, who raise this ques- 
tion of the relative interests of Ireland 
and Great Britain in the Army and Navy 
expenditure when you propose your 
federal Budgets. According to our view— 
which, I claim, is the true view, the legal, 
equitable, common sense view of the 
Union—no such question is open. We 
cannot raise it; we may grumble about 
it, but we cannot helpit. We may protest 
against the enormously increased expen- 
diture; we may believe that we have 
not a proportionate interest in the Army 
and Navy, but that is an end to it. To 
them we are bound to contribute as part 
of that great system of Imperial expendi 
ture, to the whole of which we must con- 
tribute according to our taxable capacity. 
But ifyoucut up the expenditure, if you 
create a federal Budget, if you suggest 
that one expenditure is Imperial and 
another is local, and you say that we 
are chargeable, first of all, with all the 
expenditure in Ireland, then we are 
bound to suggest to you that, if Ireland 
is expensive to you, you are expensive to 
Ireland. We are bound to suggest that, 
if your system is such that a large sum 
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of money is spent in extravagance, upon 
the expensive scale of a wealthy people 
in part, in consequence of the Union Act 
in part, in consequence of ill-working of 
the legislative union in part—if, for all 
these reasons, Ireland is costly to the 
Imperial Exchequer, on the other hand, 
Ireland, having regard to the gain she 
derives from the Army and Navy, whose 
functions the Prime Minister has de 
scribed—whose functions the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer has described as being 
the implements and elements for the pro- 
tection of that commerce upon which 
your prosperity depends, and in which 
we have but very slight interest or share 
—has the right to say, then, indeed, we 
are bound to say we can make but slight 
contribution, because our interest mea- 
sures our proper share. Our interests 
are altogether different from yours, and 
our contribution ought to be, as it 
would be, under different circumstances, 
very much lighter than the proportion of 
our taxable capacity. Now, these are 


accounts and calculations which the 
Union Act never intended should be 
taken inta consideration. These are 


accounts and calculations entirely outside 
the scope of the Union Act. These are 
accounts and calculations which the 
Unionist Members have put forward in 
their efforts to introduce some means of 
evading this difficulty. The whole sys- 
tem is perfectly absurd, because it sug- 
gests that, to the whole expenditure of this 
Parliament, to be met and raised in this 
United Kingdom, Ireland ought to con- 
tribute in substantial proportion to her 
taxable capacity, and to that whole 
expenditure she is now contributing in 
enormous excess of her taxable capacity. 
She is about the heaviest taxed in pro- 
portion to her means, while this country 
is about the lightest taxed in proportion 
to her means. Ireland 1s groaning under 
the weight, which is but a featherweight 
to you, and these are the conditions under 
which we are asking recognition of the 
facts under the bargain—under the 
solemn covenant, of which I admit you 
are, no doubt, the arbiters. You must 
interpret it for yourselves, you must act 
upon it for yourselves, you occupy the 
delicate position of being the judges and 
deciders in your own case—we are en- 
titled to say to you that, if you do fix the 
scale of this expenditure, and if you fix 
it too high for the poor country, although 
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that poor country is bound to suffer, 
because what is tolerable to a wealthy 
country may be absolutely intolerable 
and may break the back of a poor coun- 
try. We may protest against it, but we 
cannot say that you are violating the 
spirit and principle of the Union Act in 
raising the expenditure; but we do say 
that of that sum, enormous and over- 
grown as it is, we are bound to pay only 
in proportion to our taxable capacity, 
and that, when you call upon us not 
merely to pay a sum in_ respect 


of an unduly swollen Budget, but 
to pay in disproportion to our 
taxable capacity, you evade and 


violate the principles of the compact, 
and you inflict that injustice upon us 
from which we are now seeking relief. 
The honourable Gentleman, therefore, 
was wrong when he said that if we 
entered into this question of taxation, we 
must revert to the question of separate 
expenditure. Under the original Union 
Act for 17 years there was separate taxa- 
tion, but there was no separate expendi- 
ture, therefore, where does he go to? 
Before the Union altogether, to the 
period of separate Parliaments. That is 
the period to which he must refer. It 
is all very well to say that, after taking 
a swollen Budget, and charging it all 
upon the so-called Irish expenditure, 
after charging the constabulary, 
charging the Lord Lieutenant’s salary, 
charging all those numerous other 
things, which no man seriously de 
fends in this House—they remain ir the 
Treasury accounts, but they are practi- 
cally indefensible—you find that there is 
only a one thirty-second part left, and 
after the agricultural grant has been 
taken into consideration, there will only 
be a one fifty-second part of the 
federal expenditure left. But we 
have nothing to do with that. These 
accounts are indivisible under the Union 
Act. We have nothing to do with that 
one thirty-second, or with that one 
fifty-second part; we have to do 
with the sums you take from us 
towards the whole United Kingdom 


expenditure, as compared with that 
total, and with their relation to 
our relative taxable capacity. The 


right honourable Gentleman suggested 
that the agricultural grant was a 
relief. I am not one of those who con- 
tend that there is not some consideration 





it is not too high for the wealthy one, 


to be given to some of the items, which 
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in Ireland are provided out of the Imperial 
Exchequer, while in England they have 
been provided for for some time out of 
local rates. I believe that when you 
have applied the principles of decentral- 
isation and devolution, and given the 
people control, and told them they must 
tax themselves, that is a reasonable 
way of doing business ; but you must con- 
sider these circumstances with reference 
to the different condition of things in 
Ireland. I do not in the least degree 
assent to the view that that applies as 
the right honourable Gentleman proposes 
it should apply. If you are going to 
apply it, you must put us in the same 
position in regard to these matters as 
the English people are put in. You 
must decentralise for Ireland as you have 
decentralised for England. You must 
give to the Irish people the same measure 
of control as regards their methods of 
carrying out these matters as you have 
given to the English people before you 
eliminate these, so far as Ireland is con- 
cerned, from United Kingdom expendi- 
ture. So long as you control the taxes 
we pay, so long do you make these for 
Treland a United Kingdom expenditure. 
But you have the right to say, “ We make 
for Ireland, or keep for Ireland, certain 
items as United Kingdom expenditure, 
which we no longer keep as United King- 
dom expenditure for England, and there- 
fore we are entitled to add to the sum 
of the Imperial Budget for the purposes 
of calculation the English local contri- 
butions which, in Ireland, are supplied 
by the Imperial Exchequer, and thus to 
see that Ireland pays her proportion 
according to taxable capacity of that sum 
—the Imperial Budget being increased py 
that amount.” But so long as you pursue 
the policy of refusing to Ireland the same 
measure of control and determination, 
with reference to the objects of and the 
methods to be applied to these local 
matters, so long as you keep them as 
United Kingdom matters, under the con- 
trol of this Parliament, so long as you 
raise this money here it does not cease to 
be a United Kingdom expenditure, be 
cause you have reversed your polfcy for 
England. You reverse your _ policy 
for England, and then you tell us 
this has thus ceased to be a 
United Kingdom expenditure for Ire 
land. That I deny. Then’ the 
right honourable Gentleman says that 
the agricultural grant in aid comes 
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into the account. How did the agri- 
cultural grant come about! Because the 
Government alleged that agricultural dis- 
tress was so great, in England, at any 
rate, that relief ought to be afforded to 
the distressed agriculturist, and we con- 
tended that whether that policy was wise 
or foolish it could not be applied to this 
country without being applied to Ire- 
land, which was still more distressed, and 
we ultimately prevailed, because it was 
found impossible to resist that view ; and 
it was determined that we should have 
the same measure of relief in one sense 
which had been already given to Eng: 
land—but not in the same way; Eng. 
land gets free gifts—we have to buy our 
gifts. You give England local govern- 
ment—we buy it. You give England an 
agricultural grant in one form. With us 
you hedge it round by conditions, you 
apply it in a particular way, and you pro- 
vide that a large proportion of those 
who are interested in the land shall be 
free for all time to come from further 
payment of the rates. Now, I have 
already shown that the grievance in Ire- 
land is that the consumer and the masses 
of the community are paying excessive 
taxation, and you tell them that you are 
relieving them and redressing their 
grievance by providing those who are not 
paying that excessive taxation with a 
relief from their burdens. That seems to 
me to be adding insult to injury; _ it 
seems to me to be a monstrous thing io 
say to the poor consumer in the west 
of Ireland that he is being relieved—- 
that restitution is being made for his 
excessive taxation, because his landlord 
gets relief from rates. Is it thus 
that you are going to deal with taxa- 
tion, which, for the purposes of argu- 
ment, you admit is too heavy? Restitu- 
tion is what is required. You cannot 
leave the money in this poor man’s 
pocket, because you say you have got to 
take it out in order to preserve the unity 
of your fiscal system. Then, I say, put 
the money back again; but, of course, 
you cannot give it back to the individual, 
because, if you could, you need not taka 
it out of his pocket at all. Then, I say, 
make restoration to the local community 
which overpays, and make that restora- 
tion by handing the money over to some 
body representing that mass of over- 
taxed people, and so able to dispose of it 
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for general purposes of public utility, 
thus making the nearest approach to 
restoration that is possible. Ishould like 
tc know whether you seriously argue 
that restoration is being achieved to 
those who are over-taxed as consumers 
by the disposition of the agricultural 
grant? That grant was given just at a 
time, and under circumstances, when it 
was said to be required for the English 
agriculturist, and it was necessary that 
that distress should be aided. A Unionist 
Government says that the great agricul- 
tural interest in one part of the United 
Kingdom is suffering, and we are going 
to give it a grant in aid. We say that 
the same agricultural interest in another 
part of the United Kingdom is suffering 
a great deal more, and ask “ Are you not 
going to apply to it the same relief?” 
The answer is, “No; you are not suffer- 
ing; you are not entitled to it; we shall 
acknowledge no claim”; and then you 
make some bargain that we should buy 
our right to local government by some 
special provision connected with the agri- 
cultural grant, and thus you are going 
to pay two debts at once with the same 
money. Having paid something as the 
price of the concession of local govern- 
ment, the money has got to serve another 
purpose, and that purpose is, that it now 
comes as a relief in respect of over-taxa- 
tion, which the right honourable Gentle- 
man says does not exist. If it does not 
exist, you have no claim to apply the 
agricultural grant to the repayment of 
over-taxation. But your argument is: 
we have treated you so generously that 
this must come into the account. My 
opinion is that the case of Ireland, re- 
duced to the last analysis, is dependent 
upon the facts of the case of taxation 
as applied to the bargain of the 
Union. These two matters are, for all 
practical purposes, so clearly made out 
that it is impossible seriously to argue 
against them; they produce the result 
that there is a serious grievance to the 
country in the fact of its over-taxation, 
and I think that result demands and 
necessitates the proposition of a remedy. 
The right honourable Gentleman has sug- 
gested that we should reconsider our 
view as to the Commission. He has told 
us that exemptions and abatements are 
absolutely impossible. He has put his 
foot down. He has said, there shall be 
no exemption, nor shall there be any 
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abatement which shall involve an altera- 
tion of the system of taxation. If there 
is to be a remedial Measure, it must be 
by lowering the proposed condition of 
taxation, but still making them common 
duty. All he asks us to consent to is a 
commission to inquire whether the pre- 
sent circumstances and the character of 
the present taxation disclose any ground 
for putting in force the exemptions and 
abatements. What is the use of that 
statement? He says, they will not pay 
these exemptions and abatements under 
any circumstances, and then he asks us 
to refer the question, which he has 
already decided for himself, for his 
Party, for the House, and for the country. 
He asks us also to refer the question of 
divided expenditure, to which we object. 
There is no reason nor sense in any such 
reference as that. Our case rests where 
it was, not upon this question of separate 
Budgets—not upon this novel and absurd 
suggestion of a division, and cutting up 
of the accounts, not upon the policy of 
exemption or abatement at this day; 
it rests upon the simple proposition 
that we are entitled, substantially, in 
equity, and according to justice, to 
be taxed in substantial relation to 
our taxable capacity ; that we are enor 
mously over-taxed, and that, therefore, in 
some way or another, relief should be 
given for that over-taxation. Upon these 
propositions we take our stand. We 
have pressed this question, knowing that 
we had an interest in it—a serious in- 
terest, a material interest—and knowing 
also that those very much more deeply 
interested in it were the Irish Members 
of the Unionist Party and Members of 
the Unionist Party generally. We can 
and do associate ourselves with them in 
this matter, and if this remedy is not 
given to us, we can and must say that 
which we have said so often before— 
that justice is not possible for Ireland in 
a British Parliament, notwithstanding 
that we have endeavoured, as far as we 
can, to assist those who work with us 
for the promotion of justice in this 
matter, and for the achievement of 
that justice, by which they would 
be enabled to point to the fact that 
one great exposition of a sense of jus 
tice—one great acknowledgment of the 
truth of the compact had been made by 
the British Parliament. If we fail we 
shall have to make a counter-statement, 
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and we shall have to show once again 
that the endeavour to obtain justice here 
is hopeless. That is theissue. I acknow- 
ledge that the changed tone of the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer as to the ques- 
tions which are left open—as to the con- 
dition of affairs, and as to the opinions 
which he holds upon them—leaves the 
matter open, but without much hope ; 
still I will not yet abandon all hope that 
some day or another your eyes may be 
opened, and that your hearts may be 
turned to justice. 


*Mr. PARKER SMITH (Lanark, Par- 
tick): We have listened to some very 
interesting speeches this evening. There 
was the very able speech of the honour- 
able Member for Waterford, and there 
was the valuable speech of the honour- 
able Member for Longford, who has just 
sat down. But that speech is merely a 
controversial supplement to the speech 
which the honourable Member delivered 
on the same subject last year. The Re- 
port of the Royal Commission, on which 
this controversy is based, seems to me to 
be, in consequence of the terms of 
reference, a one-sided report—a report 
which is out of perspective, and does not 
take into consideration all that is neces- 
sary to have in view, if any practical re- 
sult is to follow. The limitations of 
that reference are stated in most forcible 
terms by Mr. Sexton in his Report. He 
says— 


“The examination prescribed in the present 
case limits inquiry to the question of the means 
possessed by the whole people of Great Britain 
on the one hand, and the whole people of 
Ireland on the other. It excludes any question 
between England and Scotland, or between 
Ireland and either England or Scotland. It 
does not admit.any question relating merely to 
parts of Great Britain or of Ireland ; to particn- 
lar classes or interests in either country; or to 
a comparison between any particular aspects or 
incidents of taxation in one country or in the 
other. Each of the countries is constituted an 
indivisible integer for the purpose of this sn- 


quiry.” 
Therefore I say that a Report which is 
founded on a reference which is carefully 
and absolutely limited, cannot be con- 
sidered a final or a sufficient Report. I 
want to consider how the question is to 
be looked at from the particular point of 
view of Scotland. Can a similar case be 
‘made out for other parts of the country? 
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Can a similar case be made out for the 
poorer parts of England, for the agricul- 
tural parts of North Wales, for the agri- 
cultural parts of Scotland? The in- 
stances submitted by the right honour- 
able Gentleman the Member for Dublin 
University seemed to me throughout to 
fit exactly the case of Scotland. The 
principles that have been appealed to— 
the words of the Irish Treaty of Union 
—cover Scotland in terms. What 
is the clause alluded to? What is the 
clause upon which all the stress is laid, 
both in the various Reports of the Com- 
missioners, and now in the speech of the 
right honourable Gentleman?! It is this 
clause— 


“Tt shall be competent to the Parliament 
of the United Kingdom to declare that all 
future expense thenceforth to be incurred, 
together with the interest and charges of all 
joint debts contracted previously to such 
declaration, shall be defrayed indiscriminately 
by equal taxes imposed on the same articles 
in each country, and thenceforth from time 
to time as circumstances may require to 
impose and apply such taxes accordingly, sub- 
ject only to such particular exemptions or 
abatements in Ireland, and in that part of 
Great Britain called Scotland, as circum- 
stances may from time to time demand.” 

This is the clause which is so dwelt upon; 
and it puts Scotland in exactly the same 
position as Ireland in regard to these 
exemptions or abatements, that shows 
what the meaning of these exemptions 
and abatements was. They were not 
treaty exemptions and abatements— 
there were not to be any special duties 
for Ireland under the Treaty of the 
Union, but they were general exemptions 
and abatements from time to time to be 
supported upon general principles of 
equity and justice in regard to all the 
poorer parts of the country—to Scotland 
exactly as much as to Ireland—to the 
poorer parts of England or of Wales, as 
much as to Scotland. A great deal of 
stress is laid upon the Treaty of Union 
to-night by people who do not generally 
attach much importance to that Treaty. 
I am not inclined to attach very great 
importance to the Treaty of Union. I 
never agree with people who quote it 
and throw it at your head in the same 
way as other controversialists hurl a text 
of the Bible at you, as if that argument 
were final. The Treaty of Union has been 
modified a great deal in the last century, 
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and may be modified a great deal more 
from time to time, whenever it is re- 
quired. It is the fact of union, and not 
the Treaty of Union, that we Unionists 
have always supported as a fixed and 
unalterable necessity. The honourable 
Member for Longford quoted in_ his 
speech last year a passage from Mr. 
Pitt’s speech, which, I think, explains 
very clearly what is meant by this class 
of exemption, which is now dwelt upon 
so literally. Pitt said, and said with per- 
fect truth— 


Taxation 


“What security can you give Ireland for 
the performance of the conditions? If I were 
asked what security were necessary, without 
hesitation I should answer ‘None.’ The 
liberality, the justice, the honour of the 
people of Great Britain have never yet been 
found deficient.” 


It is to that liberality, that justice, and 
that honour of the people of Great. Bri- 
tain that the question must be brought, 
and not to any musty questions of 
ancient history in regard to the Treaty 
of Union. Take the case of Scotland. if 
we are to have an inquiry, we must have 
a much wider inquiry, and one which will 
embrace the case of Scotland. Of 
course, no one will say that there is so 
much distress in Scotland as exists in 
many parts of Ireland, but Scotland is 
undoubtedly a very much poorer country 
than England. The standard of living 
is smaller in Scotland than in England, 
and we have exactly the same increase of 
taxation in Scotland of which so large a 
grievance is made to-night with regard 
to Ireland. The main part of what an 
ordinary Scotchman pays consists of 
the duty on whisky, and the duty 
on whisky has been raised in Scot- 
land in ‘exactly the same manner, 
by successive steps, corresponding to 
the way in which the duty m 
whisky has been raised in Ireland. The 
average taxation in Scotland is con- 
siderably greater than in any other 
part of the country. Sir David Barbour 
gives the figures as they were at the time 
the Report we are all now relying on 
was drawn up. In England the 
average amount paid in regard to 
import dutiable articles—spirits, beer, 
wine, tea, and tobacco—was 22s. 6d.; in 
Ireland it was 21s.; and in Scotland 
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26s. 6d. Therefore, the average Scotch- 

man pays 4s. more than the average 

Englishman, and the reason he does that 

is because his drink, like the Irishman’s 

drink, is whisky, and not beer, as it is in 

England. Now, before you come to any 

practical conclusion as to how such a 

matter as this is to be dealt with, you 

must enter upon that question. Here 

you have a case which, on the face of 

it, is even more striking in inequality 

than the case of Ireland, and you must 

look into that case, and see what light 

it throws upon the question as to whether 
any substantial change is necessary or 
not. The Irish demand is this, as it has 
practically been put forward by the 
honourable Member for Longford— 
contribution by quota, expendi- 
ture as required, without regard to 
the amount of contribution. Now, 
that is an absolutely illogical position to 
take up. It was done, undoubtedly, for 
a short time, about the time of the 
Union. It was done then, but under a 
different set of circumstances. The 
forms of expenditure that were impor- 
tant then were military expenditure and 
debt charges—the amount of civil expen- 
diture that was charged upon the 
revenues of cither country was exceed- 
ingly small as compared with the other 
forms of expenditure which we now con- 
sider Imperial; it was a’ very small 
amount which was then at stake. The 
honourable Member for Waterford quoted 
a sentence of Lord Castlereagh’s which 
sounds very generous, but if you look into 
it it seems to me almost as carefully and 
as elaborately qualified as if it had been 
uttered by Mr. Gladstone himself. He 
said— 


“If expenditure is from time to time fairly 
divided among the different parts of the coun- 
try, then it is immaterial to Great Britain 
where the expenditure takes place.” 


Now, it all depends upon the first pro- 
viso—that the expense is to be fairly 
divided among the different parts of 
the country. Nowadays, the amount of 
expenditure for all objects of civil govern- 
ment has increased so enormously that it 
forms the largest portion of the whole 
expenditure that takes place. It is ab- 
surd to say that the country at large is to © 
find all’ the money that is required, while 
Ireland is to limit itself to a particular 
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amount. The system was tried at first 
—it was dropped in 1817, and has never 
been brought up again; while the other 
alternative—the alternative that was 
stated in the Treaty of Union, which 
we know was one of the great objects of 
the Treaty of Union—to arrive at a 
single Exchequer, to get rid of the diverse 
taxation, to come to an indiscriminate 
taxation, was arrived at, and has been 
maintained since. Therefore the view 
taken by the honourable Member for 
Lengford appears to me wholly illogical, 
and, under the circumstances of to-day, 
impossible. But there are other alterna- 
tives. In the first place, that stated 
by the honourable Member for 
Waterford—to cast upon Ireland the 
duty and charge and conduct of her own 
administration. That, of course, is per- 
fectly reasonable—but that is Home Rule. 
Subject to the tribute which Ireland was 
to pay, that is tne very view which Mr. 
Gladstone took in his Home Rule Bill. 
That is a perfectly reasonable and logical 
line, but we absolutely decline to take 
that view for larger reasons than those of 
finance. There is another alternative. I 
think it is right and fair to say that Great 
Britain ought to take charge of the whole 
expenditure, and to impose a system of 
taxation that shall be fair, not merely as 
between England and Ireland, but shall 
be fair as regards all classes of the com- 
munity, wherever they happen to be 
situated, and then, having done that, let 
expenditure take place indifferently in 
any part of Great Britain where it hap 
pens to be needed, according to the re- 
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quirements. I object very much to the 
principle of endeavouring to split 
up all the expenditure into a local 


and an Imperial division. I dislike the 
policy of equivalent grants. I think that 
honourable Members are perfectly right 
in saying it is a separatist policy, and I 
must say that the only unfortunate 
legacy that I consider we owe to the 
right honourable Gentleman the present 
First Lord of the Admiralty, who has 
done such splendid work for our finances 
all round, is that policy of equivalent 
grants. So far as possible, I think our 
expenditure ought to go where expendi- 
ture is needed, without regard to histori- 
cal circumstances. But, if these ancient 
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provincial boundaries are not to be 
regarded at all for expenditure, then I 
think it is perfectly certain that they 
must not be regarded for taxation either, 
I think the question which is at the 
bottom of the case which is made by the 
Report is that our financial system does 
press unduly upon the poorest parts of 
the country. The great financial reforms 
of 40 years ago were undoubtedly 
of enormous good to the  pros- 
perous parts of the country, but 
not much to the more backward 
parts. I think that is a_ striking 
example of the unconscious effect of our 
Parliamentary system. Those who bene- 
fited belonged to the class who pos- 
sessed votes—those who had no votes 
were left out in the cold, and received 
very little consideration. Free trade, all 
parties agree, was a vast benefit to Eng- 
land, but was of not much benefit to 
Ireland, and that was a time when I really 
think there was a grievance in the way 
in which British financiers treated Ire 
land. I have looked into the question, 
and, as far as I can see, Ireland has had 
extremely little to complain of, excepting 
during the years 1850-60. In regard to 
that period I really do think a very 
undue and unfair burden was put upon 
Ireland, but that burden, as the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer has pointed out, 
is to a great extent reduced, and no 
doubt the complaint is now of little im- 
portance, as compared with that day. 
The rich man pays his fair share towards 
the taxation of the country—the income 
tax and the death duties see to that; 
but the man below the income tax payer 
—the man who is above poverty, who 
has enough for his wants, but yet has not 
sufficient upon which to pay income tax 
—he has almost no burden at all. The 
whole of his burdens, so far as contribu- 
tion to the Imperial Exchequer goes, is 
what he has to pay on his whisky, his 
beer, his tea, and tobacco, and the weight 
of that upon him is almost nothing. 
But when you come down to the very 
poor you find that the same rates of 
duty upon these very same articles be 
come a much more serious burden. 
Of course, you may say that these 
articles are not necessary, that no 
one need buy them unless they like ; but 
I think, where you have articles of 
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consumption, being consumed by great 
numbers of people, you must take it that 
what they consume is what is necessary. 
You cannot put forward any views as to 
what they ought to consume, because, 
when a man’s income is so very limited, 
he will not spend it, excepting upon that 
which is really necessary and important 
to himself. I think the burden does come 
too heavily upon the poorest districts, 
especially in Ireland and Scotland, where 
spirits and not beer are used. What is 
to be done? You cannot reduce the 
spirit duty in Ireland. The Chancellor 
of the Exchequer has stated quite abso- 
lutely that under no circumstances can 
we think of returning to separate Cus- 
toms between England and Ireland, and 
if you reduce generally you relieve 10 
people who do not need relief to one who 
does. That is a very extravagant way 
of doing business. Something has been 
done already with regard to the tobacco 
duty, but, so far as Ireland is concerned, 
we cannot relieve it by reducing particu- 
lar duties. Again, it is quite clear 
that we cannot give up free trade, but I 
think that, if you had your second Royal 
Commission, and looked into the circum- 
stances of the different districts, you 
would find that those burdens bear very 
heavily—much too heavily—upon parti- 
cular districts. The honourable Member 
for Longford declares that, whatever we 
may do for Ireland or pay for Ireland, 
we shall not be putting back the money 
we are taking away, and he appa- 
rently thinks that the only way 
of doing justice to Ireland is either 
to give her Home Rule, in which 
case she will have control of her own 
money, and may be accounted as receiv- 
ing money, or else to change our whole 
fiscal policy—I suppose by reducing to 
about a third the duties on these great 
articles of duty, and to raise our 
income by some other means, that 
is, reducing it to an absurdity. He 
admitted that certain things must be re- 
garded as a set-off, but I think a reason- 
able man will consider that what we do 
for the interests of the poorer parts of 
the country are to be regarded as a set- 
off against the excessive amount of taxa- 
tion which we are said to take 
from these poorer parts. My argument 
is that the position of the individuals must 
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be looked at, but you cannot restore or 
repay to individuals. Therefore, what 
you restore, or repay, must be to the 
community in which a large number of 
these poorest individuals form part. Such 
communities are found in Ireland, and 
are to be found in Scotland, and in the 
more backward agricultural districts. We 
have to consider whether more ought not 
to be done from the central authority for 
the more backward parts of the country. 
After looking into this question, I have 
less grudge to grants made for the bene- 
fit of the more backward parts of the 
country. In the past they have always 
seemed to me to be matters of charity, 
but I think that consideration of the 
extra burdens that our fiscal system 
throws upon the poorest classes tends to 
show that they are matters of justice also. 
The right honourable Gentleman the 
Member for the University of Dublin 
enlarged on various possible schemes. 
With all there is a danger of pauperisa- 
tion, but there is one scheme which he did 
not mention, which, to me, has always 
seemed a very possible and valuable 
scheme, and one which I believe would 
do much for the benefit of Ireland more 
than any other, and that is that the 
State should take over the Irish railways. 
That would involve the use of British 
credit to a certain extent, but the whole 
amount of the capital of Irish railways 
is less than a quarter of the amount of 
the Scotch railways. The railway capital 
account for the three kingdoms is: Eng- 
land, 775 millions; Scotland, 136 mil- 
lions ; Ireland, 32 millions. The circum~- 
stances of railways in Ireland are so en- 
tirely different to the circumstances of 
railways in Great Britain that I think 
they ought to be treated—they can be 
treated, and might with advantage be 
treated—not in the same way that rail- 
ways here are treated, but in the way 
that railways in India are treated. I 
mean they should be run upon a cheap 
system, and if, by the help of British 
credit, that change should be made in 
Ireland, I should feel that we have done 
a great deal towards paying off the debt 
which we owe in consequence of excessive 
taxation of many years ago. My conclu- 
sions, then, are that such hardships as 
exist are not limited to Ireland, and that. 
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that country should not be looked at 
alone. You cannot go back on the 
past. You cannot interfere with our 
system of free trade; least of all can 
you upset the Union. But if we re 
cognise, partly in such ways as the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer indicated this 
evening, the claims of the more back- 
ward parts of the United Kingdom, we 
shall be fulfilling the spirit of the pro- 
mise which Mr. Pitt gave, and proving 
the generosity of the British nation. 


After the usual interval, 


*Mr. J. P. FARRELL (Cavan, W.): I 
feel I am incurring a very great respon- 
sibility indeed in intervening at this stage 
in the Debate on this important question, 
especially having regard to the fact that 
a number of distinguished and able 
speakers have preceded me. I trust that 
the House will excuse any shortcomings 
that may be observed in the few remarks 
I intend to address to it, because I have 
ro claim to speak with authority as a 
financier or as a statistician, as some 
have done. This Debate is highly tech- 
nical in its nature. We have had 
lengthy observations as to elevenths, and 
twentieths, and fiftieths, and arithmetical 
calculations have been made which have 
served very much to confuse the minds 
of any except those who are in the 
habit of dealing with a large amount of 
figures. The points I intend to speak of 
are, first of all, as to the facts associated 
with history, and, secondly, as to the 
economic aspect of the question before 
us. Now, Sir, the last speaker who 
addressed the House dwelt at consider- 
able length on the fact that Scotland and 
England and Wales were entitled to equal 
consideration with Ireland on this ques- 
tion, and that before the Government 
could propose a settlement of the ques- 
tion they would have to consider the 
state of affairs as regards the whole of 
the kingdom. He did not quite go the 
length to support strongly, or, at all 
events, to claim a second Commission ; 
he gave that view a half-hearted or luke- 
warm support. I do not see that the 
position taken up by the right honour- 
able Gentleman the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer is one with which Irish Mem- 
bers can be very much dissatisfied. I 
think that time ‘has very considerably 
modified the views of the right honour- 
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able Gentleman. We have not had from 
him that stern and unbending attitude 
which he assumed on the last occasion. 
On the last occasion the right honour- 
able Gentleman, so to speak, put his back 
to the wall, stern Conservative and Tory 
as he is, and I think we ought to acknow- 
ledge to-night the change in the right 
honourable Gentleman’s views. He has 
come to the view that Ireland is entitled 
to a kind of treatment which has been 
more than once described in this House 
as a sop-and-dole treatment, giving 
a little here and a little there by way of 
repayment of the money of which 
the Irish people have been un- 
justly robbed. That, I conceive, is no 
doubt an advance of the right honourable 
Gentleman’s position; but, if the right 
honourable Gentleman for one moment 
thinks that any sop-and-dole treatment 
will settle this question, he is very much 
mistaken. I trust that, as time goes on, 
and as the period for the dissolution of 
this Parliament approaches, a further 
modification will be visible in the un- 
bending attitude of the right honourable 
Gentleman, and that he will come down to 
the House of Commons and tell us that 
the Government is prepared to deal in a 
thorough manner with this question. 
What is the position that the question 
Las now assumed? It cannot be gain- 
said by any honourable Gentleman or 
right honourable Gentleman on the other 
side of the House that not in the whole 
history of the Parliamentary connection 
between Great Britain and Ireland has 
there been one question which has so 
thoroughly united the Irish representa- 
tives as this. When a Nationalist goes into 
the Committee Room upstairs and sees 
the honourable and gallant Member for 
North Armagh presiding over a meeting 
almost exclusively composed of men bit- 
terly opposed to him in politics, one sees 
a sign of the times—a sign of change in 
the opinions of the people of Ireland that 
this question has brought about from 
one end of the country to another. The 
meetings that have been held have been 
attended by clergymen of all denomina- 
tions and politicians of all views; and 
there has been aroused a feeling of en- 
thusiasm on this question I certainly 
have not seen before in connection with 
political matters in Ireland. These are 
facts which the Government of this 
countrv must take into calculation. The 
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longer that they refrain from dealing 
with this question, the longer they delay 
in the settlement of it, the more strongly 
will it tend to the solidification of the 
Unionist and Nationalist elements in Ire- 
land. It is not for me to deal with what 
may be called the fractional side of the 
question; I do not pretend to be able 
to deal with that aspect. But this I say, 
that we have it on the authority of this 
Royal Commission that whereas Ireland 
should be paying to the Imperial Govern- 
ment one-twentieth of the total taxation, 
she is in reality paying one-eleventh. 
Now, the most of that one-eleventh comes 
from the poorer classes of the community. 
Although I do not wish as a Nationalist 
to say one word which would weakeu 
the bond of unity prevailing among Irish 
Members on this question, I deny abso- 
lutely that it is the landlord class who 
have suffered exclusively by this griev- 
ance. It is the consumers of tea, tobacco, 
and whisky. I observe that the honour- 
able Gentleman who spoke last dwelt on 
that question of whisky, as if it were 
something of a stain or a stigma attached 
to the Irish character. I deny that abso- 
lutely. I say a considerable portion of 
that whisky we produce, and on which 
perhaps we pay taxes, finds its way into 
the English market. Now, the question 
comes to this point, these poorer classes 
of the country—the farmer and the 
labourer—who are suffering from this 
overtaxation, do not feel it. They do 
not know the extent to which they are 
suffering, involuntarily, of course, and 
against their will. They do not know the 
fact as well asthe Members of this House, 
who have made themselves acquainted 
with it, that they are contributing a 
greater proportion of the taxation that 
comes to your Treasury than they ought 
to bear. We are told that there is a 
debtor and creditor side of the account, 
and that if Irishmen contribute a large 
proportion they receive back a large 
amount from the British Exchequer. 
That is the point on which the case 
made out by the right honourable Gentle- 
man opposite for an inquiry has fallen to 
the ground. They say that Ireland 
is receiving £5,000,000 or more 
from the British Treasury, but what 
is that money used for in Ireland? 
That money is used for the maintenance 
of the Union, which was carried by fraud 
and corruption. It is used for the 
purpose of paying your standing army, 
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police, and soldiers; and I say that not 
one single penny ever finds its way 
into the pocket of those from whom it 
was originally extracted. I am told 
that the great number of officers and 
those who receive this money are useful 
in the State. Take the police, for in- 
stance. The police force consists of 
12,000 men. It costs the Governmens 
at least £1,500,000 per annum to support 
them. What does this police fores 
do for Ireland? The only purpose for 
which I know it is used at present con- 
sists in collecting the rents for landlords. 
It is not used in the same sense that 
the police force in Scotland is used. In 
England and in Scotland the police force 
is a civil force, maintained, I believe, 
largely out of the local rates; but the 
police force in Ireland is an Imperial 
force, drilled and disciplined as a regular 
body of troops would be. I say, Sir, 
that excepting so far as individuals com- 
prising that force may be concerned, 
that the money sent from this country 
to pay them is absolutely of no benefit 
whatever to the vast mass of the popula 
tion. The same may be said of the 
military ; and, in connection with the 
military, a new feature has recently 
developed itself, because, from questions 
and answers put in this House, we 
learn that quite recently the Government 
have changed their method of support- 
ing the military. It is principally on 
foreign provisions that you feed your 
troops in Ireland now. Even the hay comes 
from Belgium and Germany. What does 
the poor peasant in Connemara get for 
the £12,000 paid to the judges in the 
Four Courts in Dublin, or the money 
paid to the large staff of officials in 
Dublin Castle? As to them I was told a 
most remarkable story the other day about 
the way in which things were done in 
Dublin Castle. A lady was very much 
offended because she could not get some 
compensation for some pigs that were 
destroyed by a Veterinary Department 
Order. She wrote to Dublin Castle 
with the intention, as she thought, 
of getting justice, and the clerk 
who received the communication, and 
who was in receipt of £2 10s. 
per week, said, “We will send her 
a copy of the Order of the Veterinary 
Department, and that will be so long 
and so voluminous that we are bound 
to hear no more about the subject.” 
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That is how these officials earn their 
money. Such cases show more clearly 
than anything else the necessity of the 
Irish people persisting in the agitation for 
Home Rule. We have been coming for 
three years to this Parliament since the 
present Government came into office. 
You had a Royal Commission, you had 
had some of the most eminent men 
in Great Britain and Ireland sitting on 
it, and I deny absolutely and _ entirely 
that it was one-sided or partial. The 
length of time and the amount of 
trouble the Commissioners took in pre- 
paring a most exhaustive Report for 
presentation to Parliament prove their 
capacity and care. The Commissioners 
presented this Report, and it was left 
to this great Unionist Government, 
whose very existence depends upon the 
Act of Union, to deal with the state 
of affairs which was deduced. What 
was that state of affairs? It amounted 
to this: that under the very Act of 
Union on which you relied you had 
broken one of the principal Articles of 
that Treaty, and ever since that dis- 
covery was made you have absolutely 
refused to consider the question from the 
point of view of impartial or unbiassed 
judgment. I consider that from the 
point of view of this great Unionist 
Government there can be nothing more 
fatal than to persist in this course. It 
is true that there is a number of 
honourable Gentlemen opposite who con- 
sider that it is good business from their 
point of view to deride this claim 
—who think that, because they are 
in a majority in this House, and 
because the Irish people are dis- 
tracted and divided, therefore the Irish 
Members are at their mercy and in 
their power. They may consider that 
it is good business to ignore our Com- 
mission, and they may laugh and deride 
us, and say, “ We will give you. what 
we like.” Well, Sir, the return swing of 
the pendulum may not be so far off as 
some think. We who represent Irish con- 
stituencies feel we are fairly entitled 
to ask for justice to Ireland in this 
matter. You may refuse to hear us, 
you may laugh at us and deride us, but 
you cannot gainsay the fact that the 
taxation of Ireland is increasing and 
her population is decreasing, whilst 
the taxation of Great Britain is 
dwindling down. Here is the richest 
nation in the world, with a revenue 
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amounting to the enormous total of 
£100,000,000, and, on the other hand, 
you have people dying in the West of 
Ireland, and you will not hold out your 
little finger to save those people from 
destruction. I do not want to adopt 
views which might be considered revolu- 
tionary, but I do say, with all sincerity, 
that if the Irish people replied to such 
treatment at the point of the bayonet 
they would be fully justified by the 
treatment they are receiving at the 
hands of the Government. 


*Mr. BARTLEY (Islington, N.): I only 
wish to remark upon the point that 
Ireland is absolutely united on 
this question. Ireland is always united 
when there is anything to be got out 
of Great Britain; and that is the real 
key to the whole position. I venture, 
as an English Member, to say that 
there are two sides to the question— 
the English side as well as the Irish 
side. It is said that Ireland is paying 
a great deal too much, and therefore 
it follows that if this is to be set right 
England and Scotland are paying too 


little. If it can be ‘proved that 
England is paying too little, I, 
for one, agree to a change. But I 


think the talking about the Act of Union 
is really taking an extreme view. [I 
notice that the Act of Union is always 
referred to by honourable Members 
opposite when it is supposed to be 
useful. We never hear anything about 
the Act of Union unless it suits them. 
I think if we were really to maintain the 
strict terms of the Act of Union in the 
fiscal sense the position would be im- 
mensely worse for Ireland than it 
is at present. I think that when 
we discuss this question from the 
Act of Union point of view we find 
it cuts both ways. it seems to 
me that, stripping the whole question 
of all the Irish rhetoric and all the 
eloquence of the speeches we have heard, 
it is the very simple question whether, 
at the present time, we are treating 
Ireland differently from England. Does 
the Irishman of equal means pay more 
taxation than the Englishinan or the 
Scotchman? That, after all, is the 
whole point we have to consider. The 
fact is, that an Irishman with £1,009 
@ year, or even 10s. or 5s. a week, is 
taxed exactly the same as the English- 
man or Scotchman, except that, being 
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an Irishman, he pays rather less than 
we do. I would ask, why is Ireland 
to be treated as a separate entity? Why 
should not Scotland be treated as a 
separate entity ; why should not Wales, 
or Dorsetshire, or London, be so treated! 


AN HONOURABLE MemBER: Nonsense! 


*Mr. BARTLEY: London is quite as 
important to the United King- 
dom even as_ Ireland. Are we 
to tax a man according to his absolute 
earnings, and upon the things he is in 
the habit of making use of? These 
general statements about injustice are 
all very well, but they require to be 
looked at from a practical point of view 
and in detail. No one will disputa 
that income tax is a very good gauge 
of the relative wealth of two nations. 
You might say that Ireland is poorer 
than England, but that does not in any 
way affect the fairness of making a 
man pay the same income tax in Ireland 
as a man with the same income 
does in England. The Report goes 
on to say that because Ireland 
is assessed at the twentieth part of 
England it ought to pay less than 
English persons who are assessed at a 
larger rate. The same thing would apply 
if you went to the Isleof Wight. The Isle 
of Wight is assessed at something like 
one five-hundredth part of Great Britain ; 
and why should we _ not _ tax 
the Isle of Wight less because it 
is assessed at so much less than the 
United Kingdom? We might as weil 
consider the assessment of each county 
in England according to its proportion. 
Then elaborate calculations are made in 
the Report to show that there is a great 
difference between the gross income, in- 
cluding both houses and land, and the 
net income after the deductions are made 
by the relaxations to poor incomes. Of 
course there is no doubt that the dii- 
ference in gross and net assessment is 
greater in Ireland than in England. But 
what does that prove? It proves that 
Ireland has received much advantage in 
the lower amounts paid by persons at 
the bottom of the scale to income tax 
compared with other persons. The in- 
come tax of poorer persons in Ireland 
has been largely reduced. The Report 
is also full of calculations as to the cost 
per head as compared with England. 
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I venture to think that this cost per 
head is a fallacy altogether. You can- 
not compare the cost per head with 
an increasing and a decreasing popula- 
tion. Take the case of a family of 
four persons: if one more comes to 
the family you have a_ tendency 
to decrease the taxation per head, though 
the burden for the family is greater. 
If, in the same way, you take a family 
of four, and one of them goes to America, 
the taxation per head will be increased, 
but, by the same process, the whole 
burden is comparatively reduced upon 
the family. Some honourable Members 
say “ No,” but I think it is an economic 
fact, which they cannot gainsay. Any- 
how, whether it is greater or not, I will 
meet the point at once. We are now 
arguing as to the cost per head, and, 
taking the average taxation, the fact 
remains true. Calculation of taxation 
per head is, no doubt, very useful to 
statisticians, but a decrease or increase 
of population will complicate those 
calculations ; so that it is most extra- 
ordinarily difficult to argue one way or 
the other, and I have no hesitation in 
saying that the calculations already 
made do not carry out the views 
of the honourable Gentlemen opposite. 
I will take another instance. Sup- 
posing that a hundred foreign 
millionaires settle in England; their 
income tax alone would be about 
£150,000 a year, an amount sufficient 
to raise the whole taxation of the country 
by about a penny per head, and other 
taxes would probably raise it 2d. more. 
But the very fact of so many millionaires 
coming and spending their money here, 
although it raises the average taxation 
in one sense, practically lowers it for 
the benefit of the general taxpayers, who 
get the benefit of an increased amount 
of wealth in this country. The same 
process would apply if they or a large 
number of the better-to-do people left 
the country, and that is partly the reason 
for the state of things in Ireland. A 
great number of the better-placed people 
have left Ireland—I do not say for what 
reason—and the consequence of these 
men going away, or being driven out 
of Ireland for political or other reasons, 
is a tendency to an average increased 
cost per head; and that shows’ the 
danger of judging of these facts by the 
cost per head. Let us take an English 
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village of 50 families, or 250 souls in 
all, with a gross income of £2,500 a 
year, and if they preferred to consume 
alcohol in beer and other articles, and 
tobacco, the amount they would have 
to pay to the revenue would be some- 
thing like &s. per head, which is much 
less than the average in Ireland. If 
they prefer to drink only tea, of course, 
the average would be smaller still. But 
what I mean is this: that village, if 
considered separately, that is made a 
separate entity, might claim that 
it should pay less than it does already, 
simply because it is so poor that it 
pays a smaller rate per head than Ireland 
does; but we know that it would be 
absolutely absurd to divide all different 
districts into units for these purposes. 
I may take my own district of Islington. 
I find that the rateable value of thai 
part of London is only five guineas per 
head, while the average rate of the 
whole of London is £8 per head, and 
I want to know why we are not to 
divide London into separate entities, so 
that those which pay a smaller rate 
should be taxed in the same way as is 
proposed for Ireland. Percentages and 
averages proverbially lead to mistakes, 
and everybody who has had to do with 
figures knows perfectly well that you 
can prove anything with them. It has 
often been said that if 100 people had 
50 loaves there would be half a loaf 
a-piece, but if 50 of the 100 people had 
all the loaves the calculation would be 
poor consolation for the other 50. In 
England some are very rich and some 
are very poor, and there is no doubt 
whatever that if we are going to strike 
an average we should produce an im- 
mense amount of hardship in some direc- 
tions. It seems a very odd thing to 
me that Irishmen should want to have 
taxation placed at so much per head; 
but if they would have representation in 
this House on the same basis then we 
might have no objection to consider the 
matter. One of the Reports says a 
great deal about Ireland getting no 
benefit from a large part of the expen- 
diture on museums and other institu- 
tions of that sort in England; but that 
is not the case, because Ireland has a 
full share, and I should say much more 
than Scotland, of this expenditure upon 
English central institutions. There is 


Mr. Bartley. 
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no doubt that Ireland gets a good deal 
more from it than such English counties 
as Durham and Cornwall, and other dis- 
tant parts of this country, which, prac- 
tically speaking, have very little share 
of Imperial expenditure in London. 
This Report dwells on the statement 
that identity of taxation does not neces- 
sarily involve equality of burden as to per- 
sons, which is, of course, a truism. It 
must be so. It is the same in Ireland, 
or London, or any other part of the 
United Kingdom. Nothing can prevent 
a penny of taxation on a man who has 
only got £1 being more severe to 
him than 2d. upon a man who has got 
£2 and a larger margin. There 
is no way in which it can be remedied. 
It is also true that an east wind blows 
on the weak person more coldly than 
a strong one, but there is no way in 
which it can be adapted to their relative 
capacity and these, after all, are but 
pious opinions and sentiments which 
are of no practical value. There are 
many reasons why a man of compara- 
tively small means should pay 2d. on 
a glass of whisky to the Exchequer, 
while a rich baronet who -jrefers wat2r 
should pay nothing. That happens in 
England and elsewhere, and I cannot see 
how it can possibly be prevented. But, 
Sir, my right honourable Friend who 
spoke earlier in the day spoke of the 
comparative inequality of the consump- 
tion of alcohol as between Ireland and 
England ; but these Reports prove that 
to be a complete fallacy, because they 
show that the amount of taxation per 
head in Ireland on spirits is about the 
same as that on the amount of alcohol 
drunk in England. I do not think it 
can be disputed that the amount ot 
spirits drunk in Ireland is about the 
same as the amount of spirits drunk 
in England. No doubt we drink beer 
as well, but the more we drink the 
better for my argument. You cannot 
have it both ways. You say Ireland 
is taxed beyond the extreme point 
because the habit of the people is to 
drink whisky, but I say that in England 
we drink spirits to the same amount and 
drink beer as well. Although this is a 
very sad fact, as I acknowledge, stiuil, 
financially speaking, it goes against your 
case, and shows that England is taxed 
in proportion to what is due to even 
a greater extent than Ireland. 
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*Mr. BLAKE: No, no; you prefer your 
alcohol in beer, and get it for less money. 


*Mr. BARTLEY: No, we do not get 
it for less money—we drink equal spirits, 
and beer in addition. When this Report 
came out it was said that we were rob- 
bing Ireland, but that has been upset 
by Lord Farrar. The crux of this dis- 
cussion seems to be this: that Ireland 
should be taxed less because her gross 
income is very much smaller than that 
of England. Now if this system is to 
be adopted, and people are to pay in 
proportion to the general wealth of their 
district, all I can say is that everyone who 
represents a poor district will make the 
same claim. I cannot imagine any- 
thing more reasonable and proper than 
that I and many of my _ honourable 
Friends who represent districts very poor 
indeed should ask why we should be left 
out in a matter of that kind. It has 
been referred to over and over again. 
I know something of Ireland, and I 
have driven 400 miles along the west 
coast of Iréland, but, although I have 
seen much poverty and much distress, 
no doubt, still I do venture to say that 
I saw no poverty worse than exists in 
some places which honourable Members 
around me represent in this city in 
which we are now assembled. I say 
there are parts of London quite as poor 
as those districts of Ireland, and where 
the people have not the blessing of 
fresh air, which the people in many of 
those Irish districts have. If different 
places are to be taxed according to the 
spending power of the people, I may 
say that I know a town not far from 
London where, within two miles, there 
are 50 public houses. They are all 
fairly flourishing, though they are the 
only places there that are flourishing. 
In that town there must be an enor- 
mous proportion of the wages paid to 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer. Are 
we to say that because it is the habit 
of that entity to spend all its money in 
these various public-houses, so large a 
part of which goes to the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer as taxation, therefore we 
are to reduce their taxation on the 
article of alcohol? Why, the thing 
is an absurdity, and you might as 
well say at once that the only 
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sound principle to adopt would be that 
each individual should pay according to 
his| own idea of what the spends on 
taxable commodities. I contend that 
we must resist this idea of considering 
Ireland as a special entity by itself. If 
that plan is adopted, if the idea is ac- 
cepted that, because Ireland is one unit, 
she is to pay less than other units to the 
Imperial Exchequer, the greatest amount 
of injustice will be perpetrated. I should 
be sorry to say—far be it from me to 
do so—that in my judgment the pre 
sent system of Imperial or local 
taxation is perfect. I quite agree 
that they are not, and I _ have 
ventured to say so in this House 
many times. Some years ago I raised 
a discussion on the subject of local and 
Imperial taxation as between rich and 
poor. Since that time a great deal has 
been done to make the system fairer 
than it was. The income tax has been 
revised, and there have been greater 
exemptions allowed on small incomes and 
increased taxation on death duties and 
so on. I do not say it is yet as right 
as it should be, or may be, but 
if these things are to be done 
they do not apply to _ Ireland 
specially, but to the people of the whole 
of the United Kingdom, and any general 
change in our fiscal system to make it 
more even as between rich and poor must 
apply not only to Ireland, but to the 
whole of the United Kingdom as well. 
Sir, I venture to say that Ireland is 
already exempt from several taxes which 
she should pay. It has been distinctly 
ascertained, and it is clear, that she gets 
more out of the Imperial taxation of 
Great Britain. than we get out of the 
general taxation, and I think she had 
better be content with what she gets now. 
At the present time she only pays 
one-thirty-sixth, and she would only 
pay a one-fifty-second if things remain 
as they are, during the current 
year, for all the advantages which 
she gets from her connection with this 
country. I am not ashamed to say that 
she derives enormous advantages from 
that connection. All we want is that 
everything should be right and fair be- 
tween us, but to deal with her ag is 
suggested would not be liberality and 
generosity, but gross injustice to this 
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country. There are many poor in this 
country, and when you talk of England 
being rich you show great ignorance 
of this country. In England there are 
millions of people who only just manage 
to get on, and to whom any increase of 
taxation, even for a good purpose, 18 a 
serious drawback. When, therefore, in- 
creased taxation is proposed with the 
idea of making many poor persons in 
Ireland better off than they are, all I 
can say is that it would be a great act 
of unfairness to this country. Sir, I am 
extremely glad that the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer was so decidedly firm in what 
he said in his last speech. Home Rule 
has been referred to, and there is no 
doubt that this country has never been 
in favour of Home Rule in the past ; but I 
think honourable Gentlemen opposite are 
clever in this respect, because if there is 
one thing which could induce us to 
tolerate the idea of Home Rule it would 
be unfair taxation upon us as compared 
with Ireland. We have been very liberal 
to Ireland. Honourable Members oppo- 
site may laugh, and say “No!” but I 
maintain that England has been won- 
derfully liberal in all things to Ireland. 
They know that or they would not talk 
as they do. I do not feel any sympathy 
with this proposal, because we must not 
forget that justice to Great Britain is as 
important as justice to Ireland, and I 
venture to think that justice to Great 
Britain is far more important than any 
mere sentimental justice to Ireland at 
the cost of Great Britain. In conclusion, 
I will only say further that, although I 
feel very strongly on the points that have 
been raised in regard to the different ad- 
ministration of England and Ireland, yet 
I hold that Ireland should be treated in 
every way as England is. If there is a 
margin for consideration, Ireland should 
have the benefit cf it, but we must not 
have any unfairness to the poorer classes 
of the community here, for England, 
although sometimes called the pre- 
dominant partner, has as much, if not 
more, right to be treated with considera- 
tion even than the Irish people. 


Mr. VESEY KNOX (Londonderry) : 
Sir, I venture to agree with the honour- 
able Gentleman who has just spoken 
about one thing. I think there is not 
the slightest risk in this House of any 
Mr. Bartley. 
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injustice being done to England. The 
honourable Gentleman is a fair average 
English Member, and represents the views 
of many English Members. Perhaps it 
might be rude to say that no Englishman 
would do injustice to himself, but I feel 
sure that no English Member would do 
injustice to his constituents. English 
Members have shown ever since the 
Union the greatest care for the interests 
of their constituents. I blame them for 
nothing more. They found that the 
favourite beverage of their constituents 
was beer, and they taxed it lightly and 
nominally, so that an Englishman can 
get drunk on his favourite beverage much 
cheaper than the other inhabitants of 
the United Kingdom. But that, of 
course, was not their object. Their object 
was the benefit of their constituents. 
Their constituents wished for beer, and 
got it cheap. They had cider even 
cheaper if they drank it at all. So long 
as this House contains a large majority 
of English Members who can deal, with- 
out any constitutional appeal, with the 
fiscal affairs of the United Kingdom, we 
shall find English Members forming a 
majority who will consult the interests of 
their English constituents, and Irish 
Members forming a minority making un- 
availing protests. The honourable Mem- 
ber has, however, used some arguments 
which seem to me to be so grotesque that 
I would venture to deal with them for a 
moment. He has taken the case of an 
Irish family, which consisted originally 
of five persons. One of the five goes to 
America, and four are left. The burden 
of taxation he assumes remains the same 
on four as it was on the five, but the 
four are much better able to bear it. 
That, I think, was the position of the 
honourable Member. 


*Mr. BARTLEY: No, I never said so. 
I spoke of the statistical effect upon the 
average. 


Mr. VESEY KNOX: But the honour- 
able Member certainly said that the four 
would be able to get on much better 
when one of the original number had 
gone away. But see what immigration 
means in these cases. It is the bread- 
winner, the most active member of the 
family usually, who goes to America. 
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people who are left behind are the 
poorer by the loss of the man who 
is the best bread-winner of the family. 
That is what happens day by day in 
every village in Ireland. It is the one 
elementary fact of Irish life, and one of 
the principal reasons of Irish poverty. I 
can quite understand that the honourable 
Member would never grasp what that 
fact means to Ireland. We had a Debate 
the other day on the question of lunacy 
administration under the Local Govern- 
ment Bill. The Chief Secretary admitted 
that Ireland at the present time sup- 
ported lunatics in a much larger propor- 
tion than her own, because he said the 
healthy and stronger men emigrated, 
leaving the weaker and insane behind. 
But, according to the argument of the 
honourable Member, so far as I can 
understand it—though I do not know 
that he would carry it as far as that— 
we are much better able to support our 
burdens, because the strong and healthy 
men have emigrated and left the lunatics 
to pay the taxes. Well, the honourable 
Member’s argument—and I have tried 
not to travesty it—seems to be so gro- 
tesque as to make it almost a record 
argument in the course of these Debates. 
This question of whether the average 
wealth of Ireland is to be taken into 
account is one that lies at the bottom of 
the whole of this controversy. The right 
honourable Gentleman the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer said that the honourable 
Member for Waterford was guilty of the 
fallacy of passing from individuals to 
averages, but I do not quite know how, as 
a matter of statistics, we are to 
deal with any fiscal question, except on 
the basis of averages. We cannot in this 
House deal with the affairs of every in- 
dividual, and we have to go on averages. 
But still, taking the statement as it 
stands, I admit that there is some danger 
of being led away by averages, but I 
think there would be very much danger 
in neglecting these averages. I would 
ask the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
whether it does not make a difference to 
individual men what the average wealth 
and prosperity of the people around them 
may be. One man is starting life in 


Ireland and another is starting life in 
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heavily overtaxed, and paying, so far as 
local taxation is concerned, much more 
per head than the people of the other 
country, and paying, as I contend, much 
more relatively to Imperial taxation. He 
sees a country which does not progress, 
one in which there is no material progress 
from generation to generation. If that 
man under those circumstances in Ire 
land is able to earn the same amount as 
a man of equal ability does in England, 
he does so by a great deal more effort 
than the other. The money he earns is 
more hardly earned, and the taxation 
wrung out of that money represents a 
vastly greater amount of human effort 
expended by the Irishman than has been 
expended by the Englishman under simi- 
lar circumstances. The fact is that you 
cannot tax two countries so dissimilar 
as England and Ireland on precisely the 
same principle, without producing in- 
tensely different results. These two 
countries are, perhaps, as different in 
their social conditions as any two coun- 
tries in the world. They happen to be 
near together, they are for the most part 
}in their social conditions absolutely 
different, and yet you apply to them the 
most cast-iron system of uniform taxation 
which exists anywhere in this world. I 
do not say that this system of taxation 
is badly suited to England with its great 
prosperity, and where it is perhaps better 
to tax the poor man occasionally a little 
more than is quite proportionately fair, 
in order to avoid the trouble of collecting 
a large number of extra taxes, because 
the poor man, after all, in a community 
like England, has opportunities of com- 
pensation. But still the ‘system of 
taxation, looking on it as a whole, is the 
most cast-iron in its uniformity that has 
ever been imposed on any country. Com- 
pare it with taxation in France. In 
France the taxes are levied on a vast 
number of properties, and the direct 
taxes are varied, and by that variety of 
taxes—whether on the whole it is good for 
the commercial progress of the country 
is another question—they manage to get 
a fairly equal burden upon the different 
classes of the community. But you 
have chosen in England for purely fiscal 
reasons, in order to raise a large revenue 
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with as little interference as possible with 
the general trade of the community, to 
raise the vastly greater part of your 
revenue by taxes on a few commodities. 
That may be a good thing for England ; 
but in Ireland, even if you had not 
chosen to tax most heavily the com- 
modities which are most consumed in 
Treland—even if you had chosen to tax 
beer more heavily than spirits—still, on 
the whole, such a cast-iron system is 
bound to produce diverse results. When 
the Parliament that imposed it was over- 
whelmingly representative of the one 
country, and so little representative of 
the other, and with a large number of 
English constituencies clamouring against 
any increase of their taxes, and there- 
fore ruling the votes of their Members, it 
was inevitable that under the system of 
the Union, where there were few articles 
to be chosen, the burden of taxation 
should be cast on the articles consumed 
less by the Irish proportionately than 


by the English. The honourable 
Member for Islington seems to 
think that the Englishman is rather 


more to be pitied than the Irishman, 
because, in addition to consuming the 
same amount of spirits, he also consumes 
a quantity of beer. Well, the injustice 
has gone a very long way already, but 
the Englishman, as I understand it, in 
comparison with the Irishman, is rated 
as contributing a very much larger sum 
to the revenue, because he pays some 
little tax upon his beer in addition to 
the tax upon spirits. The Englishman 
does consume, being a well-to-do man, not 
merely as much spirits in the ordinary 
sense of the word, of whisky and brandy, 
as the Irishman consumes of his prin- 
cipal beverage, but in addition the Eng- 
lishman has another favourite beverage 
of which he consumes an enormous quan- 
titv. But surely the honourable Member 
must admit, if the tax is to be on alcohol, 
the Englishman would pay at least treble 
what he now pays. Why should you 
not levy your taxation on purely the 
amount of alcohol consumed? Why 
should you seek out and favour special 
forms of alcohol? Why, because it suits 
this Parliament, being a representative 
Parliament, and representative merely of 

Mr. 
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the beer-drinking nation. So long as 
that opinion lasts we shall never get 
away from it. You tax your own people 
here less in proportion to the alcohol 
consumed than you tax our people on 
their whisky, and you do it to please 
your constituency. If we talked not 
merely for two nights, but for 20 nights, I 
do aot believe that we should get any 
further, because it is part of the system 
of the United Kingdom. When my 
honourable Friend finds that there is a 
provision in the Act of Union for allow- 
ing exemptions and abatements, he 
treats this as an absolute statement, and 
in that respect he followed distinctly in 
the wake of the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer. What did the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer say? He said that when 
the two exchequers were united in 1817 
the fiscal provisions of the Act of Union 
practically came to an end, This is entirely 
a misreading of the Act of Union. That 
proviso about exemptions and abatements 
about which we have been talking so 
much is the proviso to a clause dealing 
with what would happen when the exche- 
quers were united. It was only to come 
into foree when the exchequers were 
united, and the reason there was so little 
discussion upon that provis.on at the 
time the Act of Union was passed was 
that the Members of our Parliament—both 
of the English and of the Irish Parlia- 
ment—thought it was extremely unlikely, 
except at a very distant day, when the 
exchequers would be united, and they 
therefore spoke mainly about the provi- 
sion taking effect before the union of the 
exchequers came into force. It was when 
the two exchequers were united against 
the safeguard you are complaining of to- 
night that this provision for exemptions 
and abatements was to have effect. Again, 
is it to show that this was true, and that 
it has been the historic course of events’ 
When the two exchequers were united in 
1817, it is true that they were united 
without protest by the Irish Members 
of that day. The Irish Members of that 
day represented but a very small frac- 
tion of the people of Ireland, but perhaps 
that is an irrelevant argument to use, be- 
cause I daresay that they were, accord- 
ing to their lights, as active as they 
could to the interests 
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of their country. Why did they raise 
nc protest? Why, because those exemp- 
tions and abatements were to go to the 
united Exchequers. Because for 40 
years after the union of the Exchequers 
Treland got the full benefit of the provi- 


sion of the Act of Union. For 
40 years after the passing of the 
Act which united the Exchequers the 


Irishman was able to drink his favourite 
beverage without being taxed in propor- 
tion to its alcoholic strength more 
oppressively than the Englishman’s 
favourite beverage. For 40 years after 
the Act of Union we had a whole series 


of exemptions and abatements, which 
made our position under that Act 
much more tolerable than it otherwise 


would have been. It was not until 35 
or 40 years after the union of the Ex- 
chequers that the Parliament of this 
country, under the pressure of its con- 
stituencies and under the pressure of 
extreme theorists of the Manchester 
school, altered this. The Parliament of this 
country began to level up the taxes in 
Treland and level down the taxes in 
England until they produced a nominal 
but an unreal quota. So that, as far 
as history is concerned, as a matter of 
fact, this provision in the Act of Union 


was only to take effect when the 
Exchequers were united. The  Ex- 


chequers were united without protest, 
that provision 
effect in its fullest 
measure ; and it was only when, as a 
great Irishman has said, that Ireland 
was like a corpse on a dissecting-table, 
that the of this 
to break the law for the benefit 
Now, that 
so, I fail to see why the Chan- 
of the Exchequer should not try 
te give some effect to that provision of 
the law under which we are entitled to 
exemption and abatements by constitu- 
tional Statute. Now, if there was any 
constitutional in the of 
this country to enforce this as 
against Parliament, we should go to 
For instance, under the 
Constitution of America there are certain 
provisions to prevent the undue taxation 
of any particular States in the Union. 
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thought to press very heavily upon the 
State of New York, but that State 
appealed to Congress, and the Act was 
set aside. There is no such power to 
enforce the Act in this country under 
which the Union exists, and you break 
the Act with impunity because there 
is no power higher than Parliament, and 
your constituencies make you keep the 
law as it is. Therefore, you have under 
the Constitution of this country as it 
now exists no check upon the desire 
oi your constituencies in England who 
wish to be taxed lightly while you 
tax us heavily. Of course I know that 
it would be possible, if the Unionist 
party were patriotic enough to with- 
stand the pressure of their constituencies, 
to find under this system of the united 
Parliament a check which might be as 
efficient as the Constitution of the United 
States; but I confess that, after the 
speeches I have heard to-night, I am 
not extremely sanguine that the Imperial 
and moral pressure will overcome the 
still stronger pressure of the con- 
stituencies. Now, we have, since the 
period of 1853 to 1860, when the parties 
joined to level up the Irish taxation. 
been paying an enormous sum over and 
beyond our taxable capacity. The 
honourable Member opposite says that 
at one time there was an over-taxation 
of both England and Ireland alike. Well, 
if you put it in that way you may, and 
it is a fair statement; but even as far 
as it goes it proves no point. At any 
rate the fact remains that you have in 
this United Kingdom one of the  con- 
stituent States entitled by the Constitu- 
tion to exemptions and abatement, and 
and 
abatements ; and, on the contrary, rela- 
tively, Ireland more in taxation 
than the people living in the richer con- 
stituent States, and that state of things 
is going on still. The Chancellor of 
the Exchequer says that the relative 
disproportion between the two countries 
has been somewhat reduced by reasoa 


they are denied those exemptions 


pays 


of fiscal changes, and he gave some 
figures to show how much of the increase 
of taxation since the time when the Com- 
mission inquired had fallen upon the 
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upon Ireland? Now I would like to 
know what those figures represent. Do 
they represent the proportion of the in- 
crease which the taxed revenue of Ire- 
land bears, or do they represent the 
increased yield from the particular taxes 
which were increased in Ireland? 


*THe CHANCELLOR or tHe EX- 
CHEQUER: No, they represent the 
increased yield of the total taxes of the 
United Kingdom, and then I divide that 
between Ireland and Great Britain. 


Mr. VESEY KNOX: Does the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer not see the fallacy 
of that argument? Because, so far as the 
ordinary taxes of Ireland which have not 
been raised are concerned, there has been 
little or no increase; but where the tax 
rates were increased our taxes have in- 


creased proportionately, and those parti- | 


cular taxes have increased proportionately 
as much in Ireland as in Great Britain. 
But there has been a stagnation of our 
general income and general prosperity, 
and there is consequent upon that a stag- 


nation of the tax yield of the taxes which | 


were not increased. 


*THe CHANCELLOR or true EXCHE- 
QUER: I think the honourable Genile- 
man has misunderstood me. In the 
period to which I referred the increase 
of taxes was practically confined to the 
increase of the death duties. 
referring to the increase of the yield of 
taxes. These are taxes which were not 
increased, although the total yield is 
more. 


Mr. VESEY KNOX: Fut the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer argued to show 
that the recent legislation reduced the 
injustice under which Ireland suffered, 
but it is not the legislative change which 
has made the increase of Irish taxation 
comparatively less, but it is the stagna- 
tion of Irish life, because, if you analyse 
the figures, you will find this result. Take 
the item of taxation where there has been 
no change in the tax revenue. You find 


Mr. Vesey Knoz. 
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there that there has been no increase at 
all in the Irish taxation ; practically none, 
or, if any, very slight. You take, on the 
other hand, items where there has been 
a tax rate, and there you find a large 
increase. It is not legislation which has 
made the taxation in Ireland relatively 
smaller than in England, but it is the 
enormous growth of English prosperity. 
Therefore the effect which the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer claims does not 
so much show that legislation has made 
things better for Ireland as it has made 
things worse. If our taxation has not 
increased more quickly, it is not from any 
want of exertion on the part of the Trea- 
sury, because the Treasury has been 
doing its best to screw out of Ireland 
all it can, but it is because there is less 
for the Treasury to take. That has been 
the course of legislation year by year. 
We have a less proportion to England 
in relation to our increase of prosperity, 
which has been much slower, and conse- 
quently there has been less for the Trea- 
sury to take, and for that reason and no 
other has our increase been comparatively 
smaller than the increase in England. 
That brings me to another conclusion. 
It is that if the Royal Commission were 
to inquire into the relative taxable caja- 
city of Ireland and of Great Britain to- 
morrow, instead of the Commission being 
unanimous, or almost unanimous, with 
exception of the Member for 
Greenock, in thinking that the taxable 
capacity of Ireland was not more than 
one-twentieth of Great Britain, the same 
Commission, if it inquired into the same 
facts, would be unanimous in thinking 
that the taxable capacity of Ireland was 
not more than one-twenty-fifth. For my 
own part, I think I agree with those 
Irishmen who think one-twentieth is ex- 
tremely high, but that was chosen so 
as to get as unanimous a vote as possible 
on the Commission; but the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer has no right to take 
that figure. He supposes that the Com- 
missioners reported, which they did not, 
that Ireland had one-twelfth the taxable 
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capacity of England; and, secondly, he 
assumes that after five years of English 
progress and Irish stagnation the same 
figure of one-twentieth, if it had been the 
true proportion then, was true now. You 
are increasing it by leaps and bounds. 
We are progressing slowly, or standing 
still—perhaps going back—and year by 
year our relative taxable capacity is 
smaller, and we are relatively poorer year 
by year. ‘Therefore a system of nominal 
equal taxation presses more severely 
on the poorer country. Then there is a 
question on which I freely admit that 
there is room for a certain difference 
of opinion. I do not go so far in the 
one direction as the right honourable 
Gentleman the Member for the Univer- 
sity of Dublin, and I do not go so far 
in the other direction as my honourable 
and learned Friend the Member for 
Waterford. But suppose you take the 
statement of the right honourable Gen- 
tleman ard take his principal argument 
as to the advantages which Ireland 
receives as a set-off. He admits that 
where there is any branch of expenditure 
confined to Ireland, where there are any 
services which in Great Britain are 
paid for out of the local taxes, and in 
Ireland are paid for out of the Imperial 
taxes, you may set off something ov 
that account against the Imperial taxa- 
tion of Ireland. Now that is an anoma- 
ious position, because they knew that if 
they were only to set off those special 
services which exist in Ireland, and do 
not -exist in England, after deducting 
those, there would be no set-off left. I 
for one should have no fear for Ireland 
as to any future inquiry by any Com- 
mission which was fairly constituted, but 
that is not the position of the Treasury. 
The position of the Treasury is to take 
out, and pick out, those services in Ire- 
land which are the most expensive, and 
call them all local services, and to call 
those which are the least expensive Im- 
perial services. They pick out the Lord 
Lieutenant, and they put him down as 
local in Ireland. They pick out the 
monarchy, and put it down as Imperial, 
and they proceed throughout on that 
principle. They proceed throughout 
on the basis of trying to make 
out the best possible case for tne 
Treasury, and in trying to go on 
VOL. LX. [Fourtn Series. ] 
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an arguable basis, in order to show 
that there were special benefits which 
Ireland was receiving. In the case of 
these grants in aid of local taxation I 
did say last year that I thought that the 
balance, or a large part of the grant 
which had now been given in aid of the 
agricultural ratepayers in Ireland, might 
be a fair set-off. But you may take all 
those charges, and all the special things 
which Ireland gets and which Great 
Britain does not, and you will only re- 
duce our relative burden if you deduct 
them all by a very small fraction of the 
overcharge. Even on the basis of that 
set-off, if it be taken on an intelligible 
basis you will find that Ireland does not 
get any proportionate benefit from the 
Imperial taxation to compare with what 
England gets. There is another intel- 
ligible basis. You might attempt to 
divide up the Imperial expenditure as a 
whole, and you might try to find how 
much benefit each country gets from the 
expenditure. You might work it out on 
that basis. Who gets the most benefit 
from your Army and Navy? Who gets 
the benefit of the enormous expenditure 
which goes on in London in the civil 
Departments? Obviously England gets 
the benefit. On the other hand, can it 
be said that Ireland really gets the bene- 
fit of those items of expenditure which 
are locally situated? I think the con- 
trary is obviously true, for a large part of 
your expenditure in Ireland is bribery, 
and a large proportion of the rest may 
be put down as blackmail. I have had - 
brought under my notice within the last 
few days a curious example of this. The 
city of Derry, which I have the honour 
to represent, has had the reputation of 
being a loyal city. Now the city of 
Waterford, I believe, has not had quite 
the same reputation for its loyalty. 
Now the Irish Executive Government 
provide a certain number of free police- 
men to each town, and they make the 
town pay for any balance over and above 
the number of free policemen. Now 
the southern cities long ago refused to 
pay any part of the levy for extra police- 
men, but the city of Derry, being a 
loyal city, did not take the same objec- 
tion. And what is the consequence? 
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That in proportion to population, you 
allow a free quota of police in the sity 
of Waterford, which is about 50 per cent. 
greater than you allow in the city of 
Derry. You do not venture to charge 
the city of Waterford for extra police, 
because you know that the city of Water- 
ford would resist, but you do charge the 
city of Derry, because you suppose that, 
being loyal, it would submit to it. That 
is a small example of the whole system 
of your expenditure in Ireland. You do 
not expend this money in Waterford for 
the good of Waterford or for the love of 
Waterford ; you expend it because with- 
out expending it you could not keep up 
gour system of government in Water- 
ford, and if Waterford were as loyal and 
jaw-abiding as Derry I have no doubt 
that Waterford would have to pay just 
as heavily. And so it is with all your 
system of expenditure in Ireland; it is 
either bribery or blackmail, and it is not 
for the benefit of the community. Some 
of it is given as a form of bribery to get 
men to support you who would not other- 
wise do so, and the other part is what 
frou have to pay when you attempt to 
govern a country against the will of the 
inhabitants. On the other hand, you 
give two items of expenditure, over which 
the people indirectly exercise no control. 
And how do you devote it? You build 
‘your ships in the south of England in a 
place which of all places in the United 
Kingdom is the least suitable for build- 
ing, where coal is dear, and where, owing 
to the absence of other great industries, 
labour is perhaps proportionately less 
refficient. You have in the north of Ire- 
land places where the labour is for its 
price perhaps as good as any in the 
world, where you have coal much 
cheaper than in the south ; but you choose 
deliberately to put your dockyards in 
places near the great shipping ports of 
your country in the south of England, 
and you refuse to put them in places 
like the north of Ireland, which have 
economical reasons to urge in their de 
fence. I know this has been met by 
urging that they cannot pay better prices, 
but I think if clever people like the 
White Star Line, who pay good prices, 
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get good work in the north, it would 
be to your advantage to do the same. 
But, still, I pass that over. I look at 
another case to see whether there is any- 
thing in this excuse. In the city of 
Derry there was a dockyard, which was 
certified as fit to do Government work. 
It was not very flourishing—in fact it 
was a struggling industry, but it was 
getting out of its difficulties and progress- 
ing fairly well. But though it was certi- 
fied to do Government work, the Govern- 
ment refused to send a single order to 
Derry, and that industry died there. 
Now I would compare this with what is 
done in other countries. Go to France, 
and you will find a large part of its 
dockyard expenditure takes place in 
those parts of the country which are most 
in need of Government assistance. Go 
to Spain, and you will find the same 
thing, and the consequence is that round 
about those parts in the west of Spain 
there is prosperity, which, unfortunately, 
is lacking in the west of Ireland. You 
choose to spend your money as no other 


country does, having levied it first by ' 


pressing upon the poor more than in any 
other country by a system of rigid uni- 
formity, and then spending it deliberately 
in the richer part of the country, instead 
of doing as other countries do—spend it 
in those parts of the country where some 
little assistance from the Government 
may have been desirable. The reason is 
the same. The reason which governs 
your expenditure in these matters is the 
same as the reason which governs your 
taxation. We are comparatively few in 
number, and you are very many. So 
far as I understand it, the only cure which 
the honourable Member for Islington 
has for the various grievances of Ire- 
land is that you first reduce the repre- 
sentation, and then he will consider the 
question of the reduction of our taxation. 
Then even a larger majority of the people 
of the United Kingdom will vote down 
the representatives of a small and 
despised minority. 


*Mr. PLUNKETT (Dublin Co. 
S.): The peculiarity of the finan- 
cial relations question between Ireland 
and Great Britain is this, that, although 
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we approach the subject from many 
different points of view, we all seem to 
arrive at the same conclusion substan- 
tially. I do not think that this in any 
sense weakens our case. For my part, I 
agree with honourable Members oppo- 
site in admitting, almost as much as 
they do, the evils of the government of 
Ireland in the past; but where I part 
from them is that I rest my hopes of a 
remedy for these historical grievances 
upon the innate sense of justice in 
the English people. I believe that the 
injustices which have been perpetrated 
upon Ireland have not been due to any 
failure of the moral sense of the English 
people, but due to the almost hopeless 
incapacity of the English people, with all 
their greatness, to understand anything 
that relates to Ireland. Furthermore, 
as a Unionist, in common with the great 
majority of the Irish Members who are 
Nationalists, I rest my case, as they rest 
their case, mainly upon the Act of Union. 
At any rate, we quite agree upon that 
point. As I understand the financial 
provisions of the Act of Union, Ireland 
was, some day or other, when circum- 
stances enabled her to bear the treai- 
ment, but not before, to enter into a 
common system of taxation—that is, the 
taxation of the individual upon the same 
commodities and at the same rate. It 
was obvious that that could not be 
brought about immediately, and there 
were, consequently, these saving words 
put into the Act—exemptions and abate- 
ments, upon which we largely rest our 
case. Now, it has been pointed out by 
those who take the English side in this 
question that these exemptions and 
‘abatements related to the possibility that 
many of the taxes upon commodities 
which might be imposed under this sys- 
tem of taxation would press hardly upon 
the smaller areas of Scotland and Ire- 
land. In those days all manner of com- 
modities were taxed. Chancellors of the 
Exchequer generally made their reputa- 
tion by their resourcefulness and in- 
‘genuity in finding new commodities to 
tax. One Chancellor of the Exchequer 
would tax dogs, and the next cats; one 
would tax doors, and the next chimneys, 
windows, and so on. It was thought that 
a tax might be so placed upon some 
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article that a rising industry in the 
smaller area might be absolutely 
destroyed, and, consequently, the exemp- 
tions and abatements were provided. I 
do not myself believe that that was the 
intention of exemptions and abatements. 
I believe myself that they had a much 
wider significance. But even if they did 
not, can it be fairly maintained, by a 
great and rich country, in dealing with 
a poor country, that, because the sys- 
tem of taxation has been so changed, 
that these particular words have lost their 
significance, that, therefore no considera- 
tion is to be allowed to the special circum- 
stances of the smaller and poorer area 
which was brought in under the Act 
of Union? Such a contention is the 
merest petty-fogging, and it cannot be 
called statesmanship. Then again it 
ought to be remembered that the Union 
was entered upon by Ireland in the 
anticipation that great advantages would 
accrue to Ireland. It was held out by 
Mr. Pitt—and I believe myself that Mr. 
Pitt was perfectly honest in what he said 
—that the advantage to Ireland of a 
“common use of capital” was a very im- 
portant consideration for Ireland. And so 
it would have been if things had gone 
on as Mr. Pitt honestly expected. I 
only mention these facts because I think 
Ireland is entitled to very special con- 
sideration from the mere fact that all 
the anticipations which were held out as 
to the results of the Union—whether 
honestly held out or not—were falsified 
by events, which I quite admit could 
not have been foreseen, but which, at 
any rate, followed. I have admitted that 
a common system of taxation was antici- 
pated by all parties in the Union, but 
only when Ireland could bear it. I think, 
if there is any doubt at all as to what 
the exact meaning of the Act of Union 
was, that the Government ought to sub- 
mit this question to the most eminent 
jurists of the day. We in Ireland—1I 
think I am speaking for all Irishmen— 
do not fear such an inquiry. We do not 
wisk to put our own interpretation upon 
the Act of Union. We believe we have 
an absolutely good case, and we do not 
fear any impartial inquiry by perfectly 
disinterested jurists. Then we come to 
the vexed question of a separate entity, 
2R 2 
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and upon that I think an absolutely 
good historical case has been made out 
by probably the best historian in tke 
House—I mean by the right honourable 
Member for Dublin University. The 
main facts that support our separate 
entity claim rest upon this, that Peel 
refused te apply the income tax to Ire- 
land in 1842, and that, when Mr. Glad- 
stone applied it in 1853, he distinctly 
promised that it was only to be imposed 
temporarily, and he applied it to Ire- 
land in the most apologetic terms. He 
also, at the same time, largely increased 
the spirit duties, but he admitted Ire- 
lend’s claim by the very fact that he 
considered it necessary to absolve Ire- 
land from a considerable portion of the 
debt which she had then recently in- 
curred, mainly owing to the famine. Of 
course, we all know that the debt which 
was removed at that time was a mere 
bagatelle. The capital amount was barely 
equal to the annual increase of taxation 
which was placed upon Ireland, but the 
mere fact that it was considered neces- 
sary to give Ireland some set-off for the 
extra taxation was a recognition of the 
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separate treatment which we now 
claim under the terms of the Act 
of Union. After all that has been 


said I will not deal with the question 
of set-offs, but it is worth while remark- 
ing that at a time when we were in 
exactly the opposite position to which 
we stand to-day—that is to say, when 
we were contributing far more than 
our proper proportion of the Im- 
perial revenue—the attitude of Eng- 
land was exactly opposite to what it is 
to-day. But it seems to me that all this 
haggling over Treaty rights, this con- 
sideration of academic questions of sepa- 
rate entities and set-offs, while absolutely 
necessary for us to maintain while we 
cannot get justice otherwise, is extremely 
unworthy of a country like England in 
dealing with a small country like Ire- 
land, in view of the circumstances which 
have reduced us to our present position. 
If England could be brought to recognise 
that the real grievance arises, not so 
much from over-taxation, or from any 
other cause, as from the poverty of the 
country, then we could very quickly and 
Mr. Plunkett. 
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very easily come to a solution of this 
difficult question. But it does not matter 
at all to us whether our taxation is 
reduced or whether our power to bear 
taxation is increased. Personally I have 
had some experience in other countries 
of the effect of taxation upon individuals. 
I have spent a great deal of my life in 
new and rising communities. I have 
gone through many vicissitudes, and I 
have lived under very different condi- 
tions—conditions of prosperity, and con- 
ditions which were the reverse of pros- 
perous; but it has always been my 
experience that in times when communi- 
ties were prosperous it mattered very 
little what was the taxation we were 
subjected to. It was not because taxa- 
tion was of no consequence to us, but 
because we were doing so well that we 
had hardly time to consider the ques- 
tion of the incidence of taxation. But 
when circumstances changed, and when 
the prices of everything were going 
down, then we began to feel that the 
taxation, which was borne without com- 
plaint, and which was not felt in the 
heyday of our prosperity, became ex- 
tremely oppressive in the time of adver- 
sity. This is exactly the position of 
Ireland to-day. England has recklessly 
imposed taxation upon herself, and with 
perfect justification, because her pros- 
perity has advanced by leaps and bounds, 
but she has never looked to see what 
the effects of that taxation would be 
upon those portions of the United King- 
dom which did not share her prosperity. 
Ireland is a poor country, and out of that 
one simple fact arises the whole of our 
grievances. I do not wish to labour the 
statistics by which the Report of the 
Royal Commission and various other 
Reports have proved poverty, but I should 
like to refer to one or two main facts 
which cannot be denied. We have a 
dwindling population. It has been 
peinted out to me that the population 
of all agricultural communities has 
tended to decrease in modern times. Yes, 
that is perfectly true, but look at the 
difference in the rate of decrease of 
normal agricultural communities and 
the rate of decrease of the population of 
Ireland. It is not of the quantitative 
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decrease, it is of the qualitative 
decrease we mostly complain. Look at 
the vital statistics of Ireland, and there 
we find a ghastly deficiency of those in 
the prime of energy and life, and we 
find an abnormal proportion of lunatics 
and imbeciles. I am told that this in- 
crease in the number of lunatics and 
imbeciles is largely a matter of classifi- 
cation. That may be so. And what 
about our deaf mutes and blind? Look 
at the statistics of our infirm population, 
and you will find that they are increas- 
ing pari passu with our lunatics and im- 
beciles, thus showing clearly that the drain 
of the bone and sinew of the country is 
having its effect. I avoid quotations as 
much as possible, but here is one from 
the evidence before the Royal Commis- 
sion as to these statistics. Mr. Charles 
Booth—I quote him because he, at any 
rate, is no small prophet in his own 
country—after a careful analysis of the 
census figures, showing the occupations 
of the people, came to the conclusion 
that 





“as regards England and Scotland they all 
show a vitality and innate power to meet 
changes of circumstances and promise of con- 
tinued prosperity. The figures show that 
England and Scotland share each other’s for- 
tune in that respect.” 


He says— 


“It is far different with the sister isle. 
Indeed, the fact of the desolation which exists 
in many parts of Ireland leaves little room for 
delusion.” 

The absence of manufactures in Ire- 
land and the increase of pauperism 
are facts with which I will not 
deal now ; they are too well known. The 
honourable Member for North Islington 
tried to answer the claim of Ireland by 
saying that within a short distance from 
this House you might find poverty 
equally severe and equally distressing. I 
do not wish to deny that; but is it any 
answer at all to say that because you 
have social problems to deal with in 
the vicinity of this House you are in any 
way excluded from dealing with similar 
problems of Ireland? You are not re- 


sponsible, in my opinion, for the terrible 
problem which confronts you owing to 
the enormous increase of the population 
of this country, but Ireland presents you 
‘with a far simpler social problem, and a 
problem which has been largely brought 
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upon you by your own act and deed. 
“Which act!” my right honourable 
Friend asks me. I do not mean an Act 
of Parliament, but I will refer him to a 
speech made a few years ago—a speech 
well remembered in Ireland—because in 
generously recognising English duties to 
freland that speech stands almost alone. 
My right honourable Friend in that 
memorable speech said that the troubles 
of Ireland were largely due to poverty, 
and that that poverty was largely due 
to the mistaken legislation of England in 
the past. I have never found anyone to 
dispute the main facts of history in re- 
gard to that proposition. It is not denied 
that almost every manufacture and every 
industry that existed in Ireland which 
either did compete or possibly might 
compete with the industries of the great 
middle-classes of England were 
ruthlessly legislated away. 


Tue FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
SURY: Then there was a separate Par- 
liament for Ireland. 


Mr. DILLON (Mayo, E.): And now 
one could not be established. 


*Mr. PLUNKETT: Yes, there was a 
separate Parliament for Ireland, but this 
was not the act of the Irish Parliament— 
it was the act of the English Parliament. 
I really do not think there is any dif- 
ference of opinion between my right 
honourable. Friend and myself on this 
subject. It is not necessary to deal with 
these historical matters—the main facts 
are generaliy admitted, and, of course, 
might be greatly enlarged upon. But 
Englishmen often tell us that this is an 
old story, and ought not to be raked up 
now. My opinion about old stories is this, 
that the moment when the effect of the 
misgovernment in the past ceases to be 
felt, then I admit that it becomes an old 
story, and that there is no object in 
raking it up, and it is better to bury the 
past. But the effect of that misgovern- 
ment is distinctly visible to-day. It would 
have been an old story, but, unfor- 
tunately, there were special  cir- 
cumstances in Ireland to keep the effect 
of that legislation alive. The effect of 
that legislation was that we were thrown 
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back upon a single industry—the indus- 
try of agriculture. The English land 
system which was attempted to be 
applied to Ireland till 1820 is in itself 
just, that is to say, if you deal simply 
with the matter logically, and look upon 
the agricultural industry in the same 
light as you regard other industries, but 
it did not suit the special circumstances 
of Ireland, and it will never suit any 
country where no industry except the 
agricultural industry exists. The reason 
of this is obvious. If the tiller of the 
soil has no resource in his own country 
excepting agriculture, well, of course, he 
must necessarily be at the mercy of the 
landloid ; you have unlimited competi- 
tion and no freedom of contract. That 
system has been legislated away, and 
there has not been time for any good 
result to be shown. The removal of 
checks is not sufficient, some stronger 
measure must be taken. I know it has 
been said that if these industries had 
never been legislated away at all, the in- 
dustrial revolution which took place early 
in the century would have abolished 
them in any case. But it is impossible 
to speculate in these matters. The only 
guide we have is to consider how other 
countries which have had their indus- 
trial revolutions have fared under 
similar circumstances ; and when we ask 
that question and look round us we find 
that many of the countries which are now 
competing with us recognised that when 
their only industry was agriculture it 
was the duty of the State to pay special 
attention to its development. Anyone 
who wishes to see how the condition of 
rural communties can be improved under 
modern conditions will find as good in- 
formation as can be found anywhere, and 
in as condensed a form, in the Report of 
the Recess Committee. Now, Sir, I wish 
to thank the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
for the hope that he held out to us that 
he was prepared to deal with the indus- 
trial problem in Ireland by means of 
grants, if it could be shown to him that 
grants would be efficacious for the pur- 
pose, and I wish to say a few words upon 
the various remedies which are suggested 
for the over-taxation of Ireland. The 
most direct remedy for the over-taxation 
Mr. Plunkett. 
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of Ireland would, of course, be to 
reduce the annual amounts which 
we already pay in excess. The- 


second proposal is that separate custom 
houses should be established. I 
think that that may also be postponed, 
at any rate until it becomes a matter 
of practical politics. The third proposal 
is that direct taxation should be reduced. 
Of course, the chief of the direct taxes 
is the income tax, and while I think 
myself that the remission of income tax 
might extend its benefit to a lower grade 
of the community than is generally sup- 
posed, I recognise that objection would be 
taken that you are relieving one set of 
persons because another set of persons 
was injured by the present fiscal system. 
The next suggestion is a change in the en- 
tire fiscal system of the United Kingdom. 
Well, now, as far as Ireland is concerned, 
that remedy would no doubt suit us better 
than any other. For my own part I 
have always wondered why there has 
been so little protest on the part of the 
agricultural Members in the House 
against the establishment of a fiscal 
system so obviously intended to benefit 
the manufacturing and industrial classes ; 
and I can only put it down to the fact 
that the industrial class are organised 
and that the agricultural class are hope- 
lessly unorganised. However, as a prac- 
tical politician, I admit that I think the 
present system is the best for England— 
that England’s commercial greatness is 
largely due to its adoption; and I do 
not for a moment imagine that anything 
that Irishmen may say will ever induce 
any Chancellor of the Exchequer to make 
any material alteration in it. But if they 
are not prepared to do that, surely they 
ought to fall back upon some other 
means of remedying what everybody 
admits is a real grievance. I do not 
care how the origin of the grievance is 
explained. It may be from taxation, or 
it may be from other causes, but it is 
generally admitted on all sides of this 
House, and by every man in this House, 
that the condition of Ireland, whether it 
be Ireland’s fault or England’s fault, is 
not a satisfactory condition, and that its 
condition is not a credit to this great 
Empire. I think I understood the Chan- 
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cellor of the Exchequer to intimate that | even by 


if the Chief Secretary for Ireland came 
to him with any well thought-out and 
reasonable schemes for developing the 
resources of Ireland he would favourably 
consider them, and he may wonder why 


an Irishman and an Irish Unionist is |}. 


not satisfied with that general declara- 
tion. Sir, the reason is that, all through 
the century, whenever a Royal Commis- 
sion or Select Committees of this House 
have been appointed to inquire into the 
economic condition of Ireland and to 
suggest remedies, they have always 
favoured the same kind of remedy. 
They have recommended that a consider- 
able amount of money should be expended 
in developing the resources of the coun- 
try, but mainly in the direction of 
technical education, and _ especially 
agricultural education. All these recom- 
mendations have simply gone into the 
waste-paper basket. I can defy the 
Chancellor of tha Exchequer, or any 
Minister of the Crown, to point to any 
civilised country where less is done to 
promote the industry by which the people 
live than in our own country of Ireland. 


AN HONOURABLE MemBer: England. 


*Mr. PLUNKETT: No, I cannot admit 
that less is done in England. If the 
Government make a special point that 
they are neglecting this duty in Eny- 
land I am not prepared to dispute the 
matter ; but the duty of the Government 
to agriculture in England is not so great 
as it is in Ireland, because in England 
the sole industry of the people is not agri- 
cultural, but in Ireland it is almost the 
sole industry of the people, and that, of 
course, makes all the difference. I have 
taken already so much of the time of the 
House that I shall forbear quoting some 
passages that I had intended to quote, to 
prove my contention in this respect. I 
wish to speak as fairly as possible as an 
English Unionist, as a supporter of the 
Government, and as a believer in the 
good intentions of the Government. I 
say plainly, that there was a great deal 
in the objection that was raised by the 
Manchester Party to the expenditure of 
money in the way of promoting industries 
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education in Ireland. In 
the then existing social condition of 
Ireland any material benefit that was con- 
ferred upon the country would un- 
doubtedly have gone mainly into the 
pockets of the landlords; that that was 
so before the legislation of 1870 and 
1881 cannot be denied. That was always 
held up as a final objection to doing any- 
thing in Ireland. But, Sir, that objec- 
tion can no longer be taken. The 
Government has interposed a tribunal 
between the landlord and the tenant 
which does secure the tenant in the fruits 
of his labour and in his own improve- 
ments, and the excuse which formerly 
existed for the Jaissez faire system in 
Ireland no longer exists. Sir, we have 
become accustomed to the expression, 
first used, I think, by the right honour- 
able Gentleman the Secretary for the 
Colonies, that it is good policy for Eng- 
land to develop the backward portions of 
the Imperial estate. Unhappily, the 
right honourable Gentleman, when be 
comes to practise this very wise maxim, 
seems, if I may use the expression, to use 
the “long spoon.” We never can induce 
him to give his attention to the markets 
in Ireland which might be opened to 
British produce—I am putting it on the 
most materialistic grounds of  self- 
interest. Surely it can be no satisfaction 
to English manufacturers to see a low 
standard of comfort in Ireland, and a 
declining, almost a disappearing, popu- 
lation ; and if the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer were here I should like to appeal 
to him in particular, because there is 
this difference between developing the 
Colonies—developing, for instance, the 
West Indies, about which we have heard 
a great deal this Session—and developing 
Ireland, that if he can increase the 
revenue-producing power of Ireland he 
can tax it. As I said before we do not 
complain of that taxation if the Govern- 
ment would only take steps to enable 
us to pay the taxes. While we talk of 
Imperial Federation, surely it is wiser, 
from the Imperial point of view, to begin 
to consolidate our Empire at home. One 
more consideration I would like to put 
before my own political friends in the 
House. I know, in pleading the cause of 
Ireland, pleading it as earnestly as I do, 
I incur the reproach of being a provincial 
politician. But, Sir, there is surely a 
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wider view of this question than the 
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(dreland). 
*Sir E. CLARKE (Plymouth) : 


merely Irish or merely English view. | Speaker, the Motion that is now before 


Just now we hear a great deal of talk 
of an Anglo-Saxon Alliance, and for my 


part I think that of all the ideals of| 


British and Imperial statesmanship the 
loftiest ideal is a firm understanding 
between the two great branches of the 
Anglo-Saxon race. And yet what is the 
one barrier in the way of such an ideal 
being realised? Simply and solely the 
fact that there is a large portion of the 
American people of Irish extraction, who 
oppose every attempt of the Imperial 
Government to come to an amicable and 
friendly understanding with the United 
States. It is curious that only this morn- 
ing I got a letter from an American cor- 
respondent, in which he said that the 
friendly feeling that was growing up 
between the United States and Great 
Britain had only one danger to fear, and 
that was the active propaganda of Irish- 
men in America, who were determined 
that until the legitimate grievances of 
Ireland were redressed there should be 
no further attempt either at arbitration 
or alliance. It was the Irish, unques- 
tionably, who defeated the attempts of 
the British Empire and the United States 
to come to an agreement for arbitration 
last year. But it is quite unnecessary 
to appeal even to enlightened  self- 
interest. I prefer to end as I began, by 
appealing to the sense of justice of the 
English people ; by asking them to con- 
sider whether Ireland has not made out 
a real grievance; whether we have not 
made out our case that it is the poverty 
of Ireland that is the one drawback to 
our progress—the one barrier standing 
between us and a friendly understanding 
with England; whether that poverty is 
not largely the fault of England; and 
whether, if you look to the way in which 
the problem of the poverty of agricul- 
tural communities has been dealt with in 
foreign countries, the means have not 
been discovered by which agricultural 
communities can be made, not, perhaps, 
as prosperous as great manufacturing and 
commercial communities, but at least 
can be made comfortable. 


Mr. Plunkett. 


the House declares: first, that it has 
been established on inquiry that there is 
|a disproportion between the taxation of 
| Ireland and of other parts of the United 
| Kingdom ; secondly, that that is a grie- 
vance ; and, thirdly, that it is the duty 
| of the Government to pay early attention 
| to that grievance with a view to its 
remedy. Now it is only 18 months ago 
since a very similar proposition was 
before the House, and on that occasion 
the Report of the Royal Commis- 
sion which had sat and_ reported 
on Irish financial affairs was the subject 
of a very elaborate investigation before 
this House. On that occasion the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer pleaded that he 
| had not sufficient information to be able 
| to deal with the question which was put 
| before him. I ventured, Mr. Speaker, 
in that Debate, to deal with some detail 
| —perhaps with unpardonable detail and 
| length—with the question of finance, and 
I pointed out what I think will not now 
be denied, that in the Returns which 
were in possession of Her Majesty’s 
Government every question which could 
be suggested or was then suggested by 
the Government as a question to be 
cleared up, would find an immediate and 
ready answer, and that there was no 
occasion whatever for any further Com- 
mission to inquire into these matters. 
Well, nearly 18 months have gone by. 
| There has been, from causes which have 
| been explained by the Chancellor of the 
| Exchequer, no other Commission upon 
this matter. It does not appear likely 
that there is going to be any further 
| inquiry. I am quite sure that no further 
| inquiry is needed at all. I am quite sure 
| that the Government has all the materials 
| before it, which do not need to be 
| paraded through a witness before a Royal 
| Commission in order to be accepted, as 
| far as they go, as helping to solve this 
| question. Now we have the duty of 
considering this proposition again. Has 
| there been a disproportion established 
| between the taxation of Ireland and the 
| taxation of Great Britain? I do not 


| think that there is any Member of the 
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House who has acquainted himself 
with the Report of that Commission, 
and with the evidence upon which that 
Report was founded, who will for a 
moment challenge that first proposition. 
It is a very simple matter of financial 
history. Take the years from 1850 to 
this time, very nearly half a century. 
The fact that the taxation per head upon 
the people of Great Britain has been 
diminished by several shillings—I am 
speaking of figures which were in my 
mind a year ago, but I do not think 
they have very much altered—whereas the 
taxation per head of the people of Ireland 
has been very nearly doubled—that fact 
is quite sufficient to call the attention of 
the House very seriously to the question 
of what has caused that change. It is 
not that Ireland has increased in wealth 
faster than this country has. Unhappily, 
she has not got on a level with us in 
the pace of our industrial and our social 
growth. She is not now in a con- 
dition which enables one to turn away 
and disregard the appeal which is made 
by her representatives to the sympathy 
and to the justice of this country. The 
whole of the statistics show that the 
history of Ireland during the past 50 
years has been a history—I do not say 
an unbroken history—of retrogression ; 
there has been a falling off, not merely 
in the numbers of her people, but in the 
capacity—the industrial and social capa- 
city—of her people. I do not need to 
go back upon those things which we 
were discussing nearly 18 months ago, 
and examine the statistics of pauperism 
or lunacy, nor what I then mentioned, 
and what I mention again, as the most 
significant of all symptoms in Ire 
land, the reduction of the marriage rate 
among the population—we need not 
go back upon these to see that one has 
to deal with a population which has been 
decreasing, not only in numbers but in 
industrial capacity. Well, if this is so, 
and if, while this change has been taking 
place to the disadvantage of the people 
of Ireland, there has been a steady 
and immense increase in the taxation cf 
that country, we ought to look at it very 
carefully to see whether any injustice 
has been done. Now, Sir, the first objec- 
tion taken when we were dealing with 
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this matter, by, I think, the only English 
Member of the House who has spoken 
since the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
and who opposed this Resolution, is 
that you must not speak of Ireland 
as a separate entity; that, if you 
are speaking of the poverty of Ire- 
land, and dwelling upon those sadder 
characteristics of the present con- 
dition of her people which would make 
you incline to sympathise with her 
troubles and to relieve her in her 
finances, you are forbidden to do that 
because you know that in England itself, 
and quite close to this House, there are 
other populations as poor and as 
oppressed. That answer is not an ade 
quate one. I quite agree that the 
discussion of this question may open to 
many of us larger problems of taxation 
than even those which are concerned 
with the adjustment of the finances of 
Ireland. It may very well be—I think 
it is—the fact that in our dealing with 
taxation we have been too used to look 
at large results and great totals, and not 
carefully enough to appreciate the burden 
which is placed on the poorer class of 
our community. But that is a larger 
question; and there is a simpler and 
more straightforward answer for this 
question, and it is this. We are bound 
in bonds of covenant and obligation. We 
are not entitled to refuse to perform our 
covenanted obligations to Ireland because 
there may be others in our own household 
who deserve as much of our sympathy 
and our pity. But, with regard to Ire 
land, we have come into this Union by 
covenant and agreement with the Parlia- 
ment of Ireland itself, when they 
came to join us and make one 
body; and in the Act of Union, and 
in, the Act of 1816, we laid down 
distinctly what should be our rule 
in dealing with Ireland. We are left in 
no uncertainty as to the view which was 
held upon this matter by those great 
statesmen of honoured memory, Pitt and 
Castlereagh, who acted through the trans- 
actions which brought about the Union 
with Ireland. They have left us in no 
doubt as to what their view was and 
what their opinion was—and what their 
opinion: was they wrote really into the 
Statutes of which they were the authors. 
They left upon record their own view as 
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to what should be the conduct of this 
country with regard to Ireland, and when 
we come to the year 1817, and the two 
Exchequers were made one, and there 
was established a common fiscal system 
in the country, it was recognised that in 
carrying out the promises and pledges 
of those who brought about the Union 
there must be exemptions or abatements 
—as there might have to be from time 
to time—in order to adjust the fiscal 
burden to the weaker member of the 
partnership which had been so estab- 
lished. Well, we have that obligation 
upon us still. We cannot escape it in 
honour. We are bound to recognise our 
obligations, and if there may be a case 
made out on the part of Ireland which 
shows to us that Ireland has been taxed 
beyond the capacity of her people to bear 
taxation, then we have no right to 
consider what it will cost to our 
constitwencies, or to ourselves, before we 
decide to pay that debt or to discharge 
that duty. It is owing, not only in the 
obligations of conscience, but in the letter 
of the Act, and that obligation we are 
bound to perform. Let us see how far 
this carries us. We have examined into 
the condition of Ireland, and I do not 
think that anyone now _ seriously 
denies that the proportion which Ireland 
ought to bear to the taxation of the 
whole Empire cannot be, upon any 
reasonable scheme, assessed at more than 
one-twentieth of that amount. But she 
pays more now; and _ she _ pays 
more, not in consequence of 
taxation, or of a system of govern- 
ment for which Ireland herself 
is responsible, but chiefly because 
since the Union has been established, and 
for the sake of the maintenance of that 
Union—for which I believe these things 
have been rightly done—there has been 
made a certain unity of organisation and 
administration in this country and 
Treland, which has had the effect, not 
intended but inevitable, of putting upon 
Ireland a larger financial burden than 
she was fairly able to pay. Now, if 
this is so—and I am not disposed to 
go back upon the discussion of all these 
matters which came before the Commis- 
sion—I am not aware that anyone of 
any repute, or of any experience in deal- 
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(Ireland). 


ing with these matters, has suggested 
that Ireland’s capacity is greater than 
one-twentieth of the capacity of the 
whole empire to bear taxation; if this 
is so, we find that she is bearing an 
excess of taxation, and when her repre- 
sentatives come here and say that that 
is a burden upon her, and that burden 
ought to be removed, 1 want to know 
what the answer is. Well, now, the 
answer we have heard to-night was a 
very stiff and departmental answer from 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, and it 
comes very much to this: he says that 
for some years past it has been the 
practice of the Treasury to make out an 
account, by which they show that of the 
£7,000,000 or £8,000,000 that Ireland 
had to pay in taxation, so much was 
spent upon Irish local services that the 
balance represented an inadequate con- 
tribution to the Imperial charges at 
large. That, shortly put, is the answer 
that the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
makes. Sir, that seems to me to 
be separatism of the very worst kind. 
I protest against this breaking up of the 
accounts of this country’ into accounts 
for separate portions of the country, debit- 
ing Ireland with certain items of expendi- 
ture as if they were local expenditure and 
had nothing to do with the expenditure 
of the whole country. It is directly con- 
trary to the Act of 1816. That Act 
clearly contemplates a common exche- 
quer. I agree that no one is more 
forcible than the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer is when he appeals to that Act of 
1816, as forbidding in its terms the 
making of separate financial and fiscal 
arrangements for different parts of the 
country. But if it speaks of a common 
exchequer, it speaks also of a common 
expenditure, and, to my mind, all the 
expenditure for which this House of 
Commons is responsible is Imperial 
expenditure, whether it be made in Eng- 
land, in Scotland, or in Ireland; and to 
split it up, and to say that because we 
chose to spend, not always with the assent 
of the Irish Members, a certain portion 
of this money in a particular way upon 
an Irish service we are entitled to 
separate it—to take it out of the account, 
as it were—and to say to Ireland, “ You 
must not look upon this as taxation, 
because you get it back into your coun: 
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try,” appears to me to be a very 
dangerous and a very separatist system 
of carrying on the financial accounts of 
this country. And there is this great 
unfairness about it. If the Irish people 
themselves had had the opportunity of 
arranging their own affairs with regard 
to expenditure, and if they had 
come to this House and had said from 
time to time, “We desire to maintain 
our establishments on such a scale, and 
we desire to maintain our constabulary 
upon such a scale, and we ask you to 
grant this money for these establish- 
ments upon that scale,” and Parliament 
had then so granted the amount, it might 
fairly be said to the Irish people, “ You 
have had back for your own purposes so 
much of the contribution you made to 
our taxation, and you must take it as a 
set-off against the amount that you have 
paid.” But it is too well known to all 
of us that that is not so. I am not one 
to flinch in the least degree from responsi- 
bility for the policy which has been 
adopted with regard to Ireland, and for 
the expenditure which that policy has 
made necessary; but if that policy has 
made large expenditure necessary it has 
been, not for Irish purposes, but for 
Imperial purposes, and that being so it 
seems to me it is quite as much an 
Imperial expenditure as is the expendi- 
ture upon a ship that sails to the Medi- 
terranean Sea, or the expenditure upon 
the palaces of the Sovereign which are 
found in this city. Well, there 
is another answer, and I _ confess 
it seems to me to be a very strong 
one. It is said that the taxation 
of Ireland is £7,000,000 or £8,000,000, 
and that if you deduct from it the 
amount that is spent on Irish local 
services you will have but a small resi- 
due left. I think it would be fairer to 
take the account, if you take it at all, 
in a different way, to take an account 
of the moneys spent in Ireland, which ‘s 
a different thing from the moneys which 
are spent upon what are called Irish 
local services. The sum is made out 
thus: it is said you have £7,000,009 of 
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revenue, and £5,000,000 if spent upon 
your local affairs, and therefore you only 
contribute £2,000,000 to the Imperial 
expenditure, and that is less than the 
amount which you ought to contribute. 
Just see how fallacious this is. I 
ventured to put this before the 
House in the Debate last year, and I 
repeat it, for no answer was attempted 
to it. The fallacy in this system of 
separate book-keeping is shown by this, 
that according to that system you only 
have to double the expenditure upon the 
constabulary of Ireland, and you remove 
every grievance from Ireland altogether. 
That really is a test that shows the 
absurdity of the calculation. If for your 
own purposes—not because Ireland aska 
for it or desires it, but for Imperial pur- 
poses, and I will take it well justified 
Imperial purposes—you were to spend a 
couple of millions more in Ireland upon 
Irish administration, you would then, 
according to this extraordinary system, 
say that Ireland was contributing 
nothing at all to the Imperial revenue. 
New, Sir, I do think that it would be a 
great advantage to us, from all points 
of view, both from the point of view of 
discussing the question of taxation and 
from the point of view of discussing the 
relations between Great Britain and Ire. 
land, if we were to get rid of this separa- 
tion altogether, and if we could recognise 
that the real question is this—what is 
the burden that falls upon the people 
with whom we are dealing? We are 
bound to make abatements and exemp- 
tions to them if they are unfairly bur- 
dened by our Imperial system of taxa 
tion. Is there a case for exemption and 
for abatement now! There was another 
answer suggested by the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer—I do not wish to delay 
long upon it—when he said we are in- 
creasing the national expenditure, and 
the consequence of that is that the Irish 
contribution—the balance on the Irish 
financial sheet—will be only one fifty- 
second of the national expenditure in- 
stead of one thirty-fifth. But again, does. 
it not show the fallacy of the system 
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with which he is dealing when you put it 
this way, that, supposing we were to go 
to the expense of building three more 
ironclads, one at Devonport, one at Glas- 
gow, and one elsewhere, wherever it may 
be, in Great Britain, the effect of that 
would be to extinguish the Jrish griev- 
ance? The Irish grievance is that with 
a population decreasing in numbers and 
decreasing in industrial capacity there 
has been an acute, a constant, a large, 
I would venture to add an excessive, in- 
crease in the taxation of the people of 
that country, and no comparison of 
figures can get rid of that fact. Well 
new, if this be the case, is there not 
something for the Government to con- 
sider in regard to this matter? I hope 
before the end of this Debate my right 
honourable Friend, whose name will 
always be very closely and honourably 
associated with Irish administration, will 
speak upon this matter with something 
more of sympathy towards the Irish 
claims and Irish circumstances than was 
shown by the Chancellor of the Exche 
quer in his speech to-night. I am quite 
ture that he, from his great knowledge 
of Ireland, appreciates the condition of 
the country, and I am quite sure that he 
has the courage to face the consequences 
which must follow from the establish- 
ment, if it be establishment, of this 
financial inequality between the two 
countries. It is impossible, of course, to 
ask the Government to lay down before 
the House and pledge themselves to 
follow to its end a scheme by which 
this inequality shall be redressed, but the 
first necessity of the case is—and I think 
it would to a great extent satisfy Irish 
feeling upon this matter—an admission 
that there is a grievance of this kind. 
It is bad enough to have a grievance, 
and when you put it forward to be met 
with the answer that it is impossible to 
remedy it; but it is cruel if you have 
@ grievance, and can prove it, to be 
flouted and told that there is no griev- 
ance at all, and that, whether it be from 
a pedantic interpretation of an old Act 
Sir E. Clarke. 
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of Parliament, or from a new-fangled 
arrangement of Treasury accounts, or 
from sympathy, however legitimate, with 
the wants of other portions of 
the people, you must be held at 
arm’s length, and almost refused a hear- 
ing. I hope that the tone of the Leader 
of the House will not be quite that. As 
for this Resolution before the House, 
I cannot refuse to support it. Last year, 
when it was brought forward, I said in 
this House that I would not vote for the 
Motion, or Resolution, that was then 
proposed, because the Minister who was 
responsible for finance declared that he 
required to have further information 
before he made up his mind with regard 
to the manner in which it would be dealt 
with. There is no such justification for 
a refusal now. There is no prospect that 
anyone has been able to point out that 
any further investigation will enable us 
to see more clearly the truth of this 
matter, and in these’ circumstances 
I say these few words in support of the 
Resolution, which I am bound to support 
by my vote. 





*Mr. LOUGH (Islington, W.): I am 
sure that the speech to which we have 
just listened will do something to rouse 
in Ireland a kindly feeling towards the 
honourable and learned Member. There 
was one remark in the admirable speech 
of the honourable Member for Waterford, 
who introduced the Debate, to which I 
call the attention of the House, because I 
think the honourable Member, in quoting 
a statement made by Sir Robert Giffen 
before the Royal Commission, made a 
slight slip—I am quite sure uninten- 
tionally—which it may not be out of 
place to correct. He was quoting the 
statement made by Sir Robert Giffen as 
to the taxable capacity of the average 
person in Ireland with that _of the 
average person in Great Britain, and he 
said that this average was placed at 
something under £15 in _ Ireland 
against £39 in Great Britain. Now, 
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two amounts as showing the proportion 
between the two, for he said there 
must be taken off each an amount, 
which the Commission fixed at £12, as a 
living allowance, so that what remained 
to pay taxes in the case of the Irishman 
was only £3, and what remained in the 
case of the Englishman was £27. There- 
fore the proportion stood in a ratio of 
one to nine. I think that is rather a 
different figure than was interpreted 
from what the honourable Member said. 
I do not, of course, say it in criticism 
of his speech, which I think was one of 
the most eloquent that we have heard 
upon this subject. I was greatly disap- 
pointed at the tone of the Chancellor cf 
the Exchequer to-night. He said, as 
indeed he said on a previous occasion, 
that we must look to the year 1817 for 
the commencement of the present state 
of affairs. I wish the right honourable 
Gentleman was present; I feel there is 
almost a want of candour in repeating 
that statement now. When I interrupted 
the right honourable Gentleman, and said 
that equal taxation between England and 
Ireland had not been established in 1817, 
he replied that the principle had been 
declared in 1817. Sir, no one in Ireland 
has ever suffered from a declaration cf 
principle in this House. It is when that 
principle is brought into practice in Ire- 
land that Irishmen suffer, and looked at 
in this honest, plain way, we must recog- 
nise that equal taxation in Ireland was 
not enforced for 40 years after 1817; 
until the period between 1855 and 1860. 
Now I think, Mr. Speaker, that there will 
be a great deal of disappointment at the 
tone which the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer has taken up. He has again pre 
sented a firm front against this claim, 
and he has tried to show that the Govern- 
ment have done nearly all they will do. 
I think we have got a very clear situation 
with regard to this matter, which it would 
be well that this House should consider. 
In Ireland, as we were reminded by the 
extraordinary demonstration which took 
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place at the commencement of this sit- 
ting, the question is constantly discussed, 
and it has roused more attention in that 
country than any question since the day 
of the Union, and has led to a new and 
flourishing agitation. We have had meet- 
ings addressed by people of quite dif- 
ferent rank from those who have 
addressed popular audiences for a long 
time past, and there is a perfect unani- 
mity of feeling on the subject which is of 
the most striking character. While that 
has been so in Ireland, I think it 
is impossible to deny that ip 
Great Britain a very languid feeling 
exists in regard to the subject, whether 
in the public press or amongst the people, 
or in this House. We may learn from 
this two or three sad lessons. This 
House is again proving the truth of the 
old charge made against it, that when 
any Irish claim is presented in a reason- 
able and quiet form it receives no atten- 
tion whatever, and that there must be 
violence—I might almost say bloodshed 
—before it will consider any claim pre- 
sented on the part of Ireland. I will 
remind the House of an amazing example: 
of this fact. I had the pleasure of attend- 
ing a meeting at Cork two years ago, 
which was addressed by Lord Castle- 
town. The noble Lord made a 
speech which attracted a great deal 
of attention. Why did that speech 
attract attention! Because there was 
revolution in it; because he spoke, 
whether he meant it or not, of the 
example they had been given by the 
Americans when the tea was thrown into 
Boston Harbour. The speech was 
printed verbatim in nearly every Eng- 
lish newspaper. Since then Lord Castle- 
town has made a good many speeches, 
but these speeches have obtained no: 
attention whatever, because they were 
couched in a more moderate spirit. If 
think there is another lesson that we 
may gather from the treatment this 
question has received. This House 
appears to have an infinite capacity 
for inventing grievances of a more 
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Taxation 


is one which has arisen within the 
memory of honourable Gentlemen who 
now sit in this House. It is not 40 
years old in its present acute form; and 
‘so this House, we find, has invented this 
new oppression and flung it upon Ire 
land, and persisted in maintaining it 
after all the sad experience of cruel 
treatment that we have had _ through 
centuries in Ireland already. I have 
heard honourable Members say that the 
Irish themselves are to blame for what 
is wrong over there. Well, no one in 
Ireland is to blame for this grievance. 
It was done by successive Chancellors 
of the Exchequer, by successive Govern- 
ments, and I think everybody is going 
to see that it is one of the most serious 
difficulties which the country has had 
to face. While these few aspects of 
the case are true, I would say to honour- 
able Gentlemen from Ireland that they 
have some reason for encouragment, 
because all questions affecting Ire- 
land have passed through exactly the 
same phases as this question. When 
the claims of the Catholics for emanci- 
pation were brought before this House 
they were treated with languor and neg- 
lected, but, finally, those claims were 
recognised. It was much the same with 
the land question; and Irish Members 
should not be discouraged. So it will 
be with this question. However long 
the time may be, I believe that it will 
be pressed to a successful issue, and the 
only thing we may regret is that there 
is not some Government at the head of 
affairs—who will grasp this matter boldly, 
who will recognise the reasonable nature 


of the claim, and who are resolved to do 


in a liberal spirit what they can. 
Now Mr. Speaker, it is difficult to allude 
to this matter in a fresh way, or to say 
anything that has not been already said 
upon it. I will not go into those 
matters that have already been dealt 
with, but I think, if the House will bear 
with me while I just repeat a sentence 
Mr. Lough. 


{COMMONS} 


serious character than the one which 
is got rid of. This question of taxation 
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which may sound somewhat academic, 
I could make clear to the House in a 
single sentence what the grievance is, 
The complaint of Ireland is that 
within living memory, within the last 
40 years, this House has taken advan- 
tage of its position as the taxing-master 
of Ireland to violently disturb the 
ratio that has existed for genera- 
tions between the contributions of the 
British and the Irish taxpayer. That 
is really the whole grievance, Sir. J 
will ask honourable Members to bear 
with me for a moment while I make the 
point clear. I may be asked, what 
evidence is there of any ratio between 
the taxes paid by the British and the 
Irish taxpayer? We have got ample evi- 
dence. In other Irish questions we havea 
great difficulty in ascertaining the facts. 
On this question there is no difficulty 
whatever. The facts have been clear for 
generations, and the evidence is chiefly 
taken from the Chisholm Return, which 
contains a summary of the Budgets of 
Great Britain and Ireland, dating from the 
year 1689 down to the present time. Now 
I am afraid the House may think I am 
going to deal with the whole history at 
this late hour, but I am not going into 
it at any length. I am only going to 
say that a summary of these Returns 
shows that a ratio existed for genera- 
tions between the contributions made 
by the Irish taxpayer and the British 
taxpayer of a really striking character. 
I will just mention two or three dates, in 
order that the House may see how strik- 
ing this fact was. I will go back for 
my first date as far as the year 1690. 
Then the ratio that existed was a ratio 
of 5.7 to 1—that is to say, £5.7 was paid 
by the British taxpayer to £1 paid by 
the Irish taxpayer. In 1730 the ratio 
was £5.2 to £1. In 1760 it was £6.9; 
in 1800, £5; and in 1815 it was £5.7 
to every £1 paid by the Irish taxpayer. 
Now in these few figures I have given 
to the House the history of 125 years, and 
during that whole period of 125 years 
there was a ratio of about 5} to 1 
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between the contributions made by the 
British taxpayer and the Irish taxpayer 
respectively. During most of the period 
I have mentioned this House was legis- 
lating for Great Britain, and the Irish 
House of Commons was fixing the taxes 
for Ireland. There was no collusion ; 
each House in its particular sphere had 
a great deal of difficulty in meeting the 
annual expenses, and each House calcu- 
lated what the country it represented 
could and ought to bear. This 
makes it remarkable that we should 
find the proportion maintained of 
£5 10s. per head paid by every person 
in Great Britain over this long period, 
against £1 paid by every person 
in Ireland. That is a most remarkable 
and striking fact. It shows the ratio on 
an historic basis, which this House cannot 
ignore in considering the present con- 
troversy. I ended just now at the year 
1815. I will bring the House down from 
that day to the present. In 1829 the 
ratio was £4.3 to £10. In 1849 it was 
£3.8 ; in 1859 it was £2; in 1879 it was 
£1.7, and in 1897 it was £1.6 paid by 
the British taxpayer to every £1 paid by 
the Irish taxpayer. Now, I have come 
down from the year of Waterloo to this 
present year, and the House will see how 
the ratio has been altered against Ireland, 
from £3 to £2, and from £2 to £1.6, 
and £1.6 is now the amount paid by the 
British taxpayer for every £1 paid by 
the Irish taxpayer. This is a difficulty 
which was anticipated at the time of the 
Union. Really, the question that was most 
discussed at the time of the Union in the 
Irish House of Commons was, “How 
will the new Parliament at Westminster 
treat us in the matter of taxation?” 
Everybody knew that previous to 1801 
there was a proportion of about £5 per 
head paid by every person in Great 
Britain, against £1 paid by every person 
in Ireland. The great question then dis- 
cussed was this: can such an arrange- 
ment be made as will secure the main- 
tenance of this ratio? And so we had 
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the 7th clause of the Act of Union elabo- 
rately drawn up. It was then as it has 
been in every bargain since with the 
Irish, The English, who were the 
stronger, got the best of it, but still a 
higher ratio was fixed. A ratio of 3} to 1 
was fixed as the fair amount to be 
paid by the British and the Irish tax- 
payers respectively. So we see that the 
Union made practically no differ- 
ence; for, although that lower ratio 
was fixed, it was not collected, and 
during the first years of the Union the 
proportion which had existed in the 18th 
century continued. This is really the 
story that the House has to deal with. 
There has been this ratio between the 
two peoples observed, but what has been 
shown is that this ratio has in re 
cent years been absolutely destroyed. 
If those who want to consider 
this question will just approach it 
from this standpoint, a great many 
difficulties which embarrass us when 
we approach it from other standpoints 
will immediately disappear. For instance, 
an Englishman may say, “Oh! nothing 
is being done except to establish 
equal taxation between the two coun- 
tries.” Not so. The machinery which 
reduced the ratio within the last 
40 or 50 years from £5 paid by the 
English taxpayer to every £1 paid by the 
Irish taxpayer to £1.6 paid by the Eng- 
lish taxpayer to every £1 paid by the 
Irish taxpayer, that machinery will go 
further, and it will reduce the ratio until 
for every 10s. paid by the British tax- 
payer there will be £1 paid by the Irish 
taxpayer, if so much can be squeezed 
out. The machinery has been in- 
vented by this House which squeezes 
Ireland unjustifiably, and if that 
machinery is maintained it will be 
carried to lengths of which this House 
has no idea at the present time. We 
have got to ask this question: What is 
the machinery by which this ratio has 
been changed? It is of the most simple 
character. It is simply the principle of 
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common taxation. Levying the same 
taxes ‘on the same article in the two 
kingdoms has produced this bad result. 
It is a most surprising thing, because 
everyone at the first glance would say, 
“What could be fairer than to levy the 
same duty on the same article in the 
two countries!” The truth is nothing 
can be more unfair. You can accomplish 
any result you like by a selection of 
articles, and by levying the same taxes 
on the articles selected in the two coun- 
tries 





It being midnight, the Debate stood 
adjourned. 


RIVER POLLUTION PREVENTION 
(BORDER COUNTY COUNCILS) (No. 2) 
BILL. 

On the Motion for the Second Reading 


of this Bill, 


Sir J. BRUNNER (Cheshire, North- 
wich): This is a Bill to provide 
machinery. It has met with the approval 
of the Local Government Board and the 
Secretary for Scotland, and of all the 
Members of the constituencies concerned. 
It is to fill up a small gap between the 
Local Government Act for England and 
the Local Government Act for Scotland. 
As it is a mere piece of machinery, Mr. 
Speaker, I hope the House will permit 
the Second Reading to be taken. 


Objection being taken, the Bill stood 
over. 


COMPANIES (VOLUNTARY LIQUIDA- 
TION) BILL. 


On the Motion for the Second Reading 
of this Bill, 


Mr. JOHNSON-FERGUSON (Leicester, 
Loughborough): Mr. Speaker, the object 
Mr. Lough. 


{COMMONS} 
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of this Bill is merely to provide that 
voluntary liquidation shall not be used 
as a means of coercing debenture holders 
to accept terms which they would not 
otherwise accept. 


Objection being taken, the Bill stood 
over. 


BUSINESS ARRANGEMENTS. 
On the Motion— 


“That the House do now adjourn.” 


Tae FIRST LORD or tue TREA- 
SURY (Mr. A. J. Batrovr, Manchester, 
E.): Sir, the Orders of the day are, 1 
believe, now concluded, and on the Motion 
for the adjournment of the House it may 
be for the convenience of Members that 
I should state that Questions will begin 
henceforward for the remainder of the 
Session at a quarter-past three o’clock 
instead of half-past three. That is the 
usual practice at this time of the Session 
after private business has been disposed 
of. I think it advisable to make this 
declaration public in order to satisfy the 
convenience of Members who desire to 
ask Questions. 


Dr. TANNER (Cork Co., Mid): May 
I ask the right honourable Gentleman 
this question, whether, after all, the 
House of Commons, and even the 
followers of the right honourable Gentle- 
man, should not have a certain amount 
of notice of this matter? How is it that 
the right honourable Gentleman comes 
down at this late hour to make this 
announcement when hardly anybody 
happens to be present? Is it fair to the 
House of Commons, is it fair to his own 
colleagues 





Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order! The 
question is that this House do now 
adjourn. 


House adjourned at 12.10. 
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HOUSE OF LORDS. 
Tuesday, 5th July 1898. 





Tue LORD CHANCELLOR took his 
Seat on the Woolsack at a Quarter past 
Four of the clock. 


PRIVATE BILL BUSINESS. 


— 


The Lorp CHANCELLOR acquainted the 
House that the Clerk of the Parlia- 
ments had laid upon the Table the Cer- 
tificate from the Examiners that the 
Standing Orders applicable to the follow- 
ing Bill have not been complied with— 


WEST HAM CORPORATION BILL. 


The same was ordered to lie on the 
Table. 


COVENTRY CORPORATION GAS BILL. 
Committee to meet on Friday next. 


MIDDLESBROUGH CORPORATION (GAS) 
BILL. 


Committee to meet on Friday next. 


WEST HAM CORPORATION BILL. 


Examiner’s Certificate of non-com- 
pliance with the Standing Orders referred 
to the Standing Orders Committee on 
Friday next. 


SHEFFIELD CORPORATION BILL. 
Reported with an Amendment. 
VOL. LX. [Fourtu Sgrigs. | 
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BARRY RAILWAY BILL. 


Reported from the Select Committee 
with Amendments. 


LINCOLN AND EAST COAST RAILWAY 
AND DOCK BILL. 


Moved, That the order made on the 
8th day of March last, “That no private 
Bill brought from the House of Commons 
shall be read a second time after Tues- 
day, the 28th day of June next,” be 
dispensed with, and that the Bill be 
read a second time; agreed to; Bill 


| read a second time accordingly. 


LANCASHIRE, DERBYSHIRE AND EAST 
COAST RAILWAY BILL. 

Moved, That the order made on the 
8th day of March last, “That no private 
Bill brought from the House of Commons 
shall be read a second time after Tues- 
day, the 28th day of June next,” be 
dispensed with, and that the Bill be 
read a second time; agreed to; Bill 
read a second time accordingly. 


SHEFFIELD DISTRICT RAILWAY BILL. 
Moved, That the order made on the 


| 8th day of March last, “That no private 





Bill brought from the House of Commons 


| shall be read a second time after Tues- 


day, the 28th day of June next,” be 
dispensed with, and that the Bill be 
read a second time; agreed to; Bill 
read a second time accordingly. 


LANCASHIRE, DERBYSHIRE, AND EAST 
COAST RAILWAY BILL. 


Committed. 


SHEFFIELD DISTRICT RAILWAY BILL. 


Committed: The Committee to be pro- 
posed by the Committee of Selection. 


NORTH BRITISH RAILWAY BILL. [H.L.] 


Read the third time, and passed, and 
sent to the Commons. 
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WISHAW WATER BILL. | 

Read the third time, with the Amené- | 
ments, and passed, and returned to the 
Commons. | 
| 

| 

CRANBROOK DISTRICT WATER BILL. | 
Read the third time, with the Amend- 


ments, and passed, and returned to the | 
Commons. | 
| 


CRAWLEY AND DISTRICT WATER BILL. | 
Read the third time, with the Amend- 
ments, and passed, and returned to the | 
Commons. 


EAST HAM IMPROVEMENT BILL. 

Read the third time, with the Amend- 
ments; a further Amendment made; 
Bill passed, and returned to the 
Commons. 


{LORDS} 
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CARMARTHEN IMPROVEMENT BILL. 


Returned from the Commons with the 
Amendments agreed to. 


RETURNS, REPORTS, ETC. 


STANDING COMMITTEE. 

Report from the Committee of Chair- 
men of the Standing Committee, That 
they have appointed the Lord Privy Seal 
(V. Cross) Chairman of the Standing 
Committee in the place of the Lord 
Herschell ; read, and ordered to lie on the 


| Table. 


TRADE REPORTS, 1898. 


I. Annual Series: Diplomatic and Con- 
sular Reports on Trade and Finance: No. 


| 2146; Brindisi: 


BELFAST HARBOUR BILL. [H.L.] 

Returned from the Commons agreed 
to, with Amendments: The said Amend- 
ments considered, and agreed to. 


II. Miscellaneous Series: Reports on 
Subjects of General and Commercial In- 
terest: No. 468. Commercial High 
School at Leipzig : 


Presented (by command), and ordered 


| to lie on the Table. 


BLACKPOOL IMPROVEMENT BILL. 
(H.L.] 
Returned from the Commons agreed | 
to, with Amendments: The said Amend- 
ments considered, and agreed to. 


SHERINGHAM GAS AND WATER BILL. 
(H.L.] 

Returned from the Commons agreed | 

to, with Amendments: The said Amend- | 

ments considered, and agreed to. 


| 
| 
POST OFFICE ACTS AMENDMENT BILL. | 


Returned from the Commons with the 
Amendments agreed to. | 


SUPREME COURT OF JUDICATURE 
(IRELAND) ACT, 1877. 
Order in Council, dated 25th June, 
1898, giving effect to an additional Rule 
of Court. 


PUBLIC RECORDS (WAR OFFICE). 


Schedule of documents at the War 
Office which are not considered of suffi- 
cient public value to justify their pre- 
servation in the Public Record Office. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT ACT, 1888. 
1. (County of Salop.) Order of the 
County Council of Salop (supplementary 
to the “County of Salop (Cockshutt) 
Order, 1895”), making provision as to 








t) 


to 
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the liabilities of the parish of Cockshutt 
with regard to the Ellesmere Cemetery, 
under section 59 (4) of the Act, as con- 
firmed by the Local Governmert Board. 


2. (County of Lancaster.) Order of 
the County Council of Lancaster, direct- 
ing that the township of Latchford shail 
be united to and form part of the town- 
ship of Warrington, under section 57 of 
the Act, as confirmed by the Local 
Government Board. 


Laid before the House (pursuant to 
Act), and ordered to lie on the Table. 


PUBLIC BUSINESS. 


EDINBURGH IMPROVEMENT PRO- 
VISIONAL ORDER BILL. 


House to be in Committee on Thurs- 
day next. 


POST OFFICE (LOCAL AUTHORITY 
GUARANTEE) BILL. 


To be read a second time on Friday 
next.—(The Lord Monkswell.) 


EX-OFFICIO JUSTICES OF THE PEACE 
(SCOTLAND) BILL. 

Reported from the Standing Commit- 

tee without Amendment, and to be read 
the third time on Friday next. 


POOR LAW UNIONS ASSOCIATION BILL. 


Reported from the Standing Commit- 
tee without Amendment, and to be read 
the third time on Thursday next. 


SOLICITORS (IRELAND) BILL. 


Reported from the Standing Commit- 
tee without Amendment, and to be read 
the third time on Thursday next. 
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COMMONS REGULATION (RUNCORN) 
PROVISIONAL ORDER BILL. 

Tue LORD PRIVY SEAL (Viscount 
Cross): My Lords, I have to move that 
the Order made on the 8th day of March, 
1898— 

“That no Provisional Order Confirmation 
Bill brought from the House of Commons shall 


be read a second time after Tuesday, the 28th 
day of June next,” 


be dispensed with. The delay in this 
matter has been caused through great 
complications, and through difficulties 
which have been experienced in getting 
the consent of all the parties. 


Question put. 
Motion agreed to. 


Viscount CROSS : I move that the Bill 
be read a second time. 


Question put. 


Motion agreed to; Bill read a second 
time, and committed to a Committee of 
the whole House. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT PROVISIONAL 
ORDERS (No. 4) BILL, 

House in Committee (according io 
order): Bill reported without Amend- 
ment: Standing Committee negatived ; 
and Bill to be read the third time on 
Thursday next. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT PROVISIONAL 


ORDERS (No. 6) BILL. 
House in Committee (according te 
order): Bill reported without Amend- 
ment: Standing. Committee negatived ; 
and Bill to be read the third time on 
Thursday next. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT PROVISIONAL 
ORDERS (No. 8) BILL. 

House in Committee (according to 

order): Amendments made: Standing 

Committee negatived: The Report of 

Amendments to be received on Thursday 

next. 
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LOCAL GOVERNMENT PROVISIONAL 
ORDERS (No. 11) BILL. 

House in Committee (according to 
order): Bill reported without Amend- 
ment: Standing Committee negatived ; 
and Bill to be read the third time on 
Thursday next. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT PROVISIONAL 
ORDERS (No. 12) BILL, 

House in Committee (according to 
order): An Amendment made: Standing 
Committee negatived: The Report of 
Amendment to be received on Thursday 
next. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT PROVISIONAL 
ORDERS (No. 13) BILL. 

House in Committee (according to 
order): Amendments made: Standing 
Committee negatived: The Report of 
Amendments to be received on Thursday 
next. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT PROVISIONAL 
ORDERS (GAS) BILL. 
Committee of the Whole House (which 
stands appointed for this day) put off 
to Tuesday next. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT PROVISIONAL 
ORDERS (HOUSING OF WORKING 
CLASSES) BILL. 

House in Committee (according to 
order): Billi reported without Amend- 
ment: Standing Committee negatived ; 
and Bill to be read the third time on 
Thursday next. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT PROVISIONAL 
ORDERS (POOR LAW) BILL. 
House in Committee (according to 
order): Bill reported without Amend- 
ment: Standing Committee negatived ; 
and Bill to be read the third time on 
Thursday next. 





{LORDS} 
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METROPOLITAN POLICE PROVISIONAL 
ORDER - BILL. 
Read third time (according to order’, 
and passed. 


WATER ORDERS CONFIRMATION BILL. 
[H.L.] 
Read third time (according to order), 
and passed, and sent to the Commons. 


TRAMWAYS ORDERS CONFIRMATION 
(No. 3) BILL. [H.L.] 
Read third time (according to order), 
and passed, and sent to the Commons. 


PIER AND HARBOUR PROVISIONAL 
ORDERS (No. 2) BILL. [H.L.] 
Read third time (accordiaug to order), 
and passed, and sent to the Commons. 


ALLOTMENTS (LONDON) BILL, 


Order of the Day for the Second Read- 
ing read. 


Eart CARRINGTON: My Lords, | 
will not detain your Lordships more than 
one moment in moving the Second Read- 
ing of this Bill, which is put forward by 
the London County Council. It is a very 
small and, I had hoped, a non-conten- 
tious Bill. Its object is to bring to the 
county of London the same advantages 
as are possessed by every other county in 
England. We have 14,000 acres of agri- 
cultural land, exclusive of market gardens, 
in London, and we have already 81 acres 
of allotments under 650 cultivators, with 
an annual rental of £350. These allot- 
ments do not throw any cost upon the 
ratepayers of London, and all we ask is 
that the Allotments Act shall be extended 
to the county of*London. As the law 
stands at present we cannot let less than 
an acre of land under the Small Holdings 
Act of 1892; therefore we are obliged to 
let to one individual, who sub-lets to nine 
other individuals, one-tenth of an acre 
being generally supposed to be the best 
size for allotments in London. That 
brings in sub-letting, which is not at all 
a good custom. I am told that there is 
an objection to the Bill. Of course, the 
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nobie Lord who will speak for Her 
Majesty’s Government will state the ob- 
jection; but I am empowered to 
say that all we want is tne principle 
of the Bill to be established. If the Bill 
is allowed to pass its Second Reading, 
and we can get rid of this evil of sub- 
letting in London, that is all we require. 
We should be very glad to alter the 
Bill so as to extend the powers proposed 
to be given to the London County Coun. 
cil to the various parishes, and to meet 
any other objections that may be offered. 
I hope your Lordships will give a Second 
Reading to this Bill. 


*Lorp HARRIS: My Lords, I am afraid 
I must ask your Lordships not to accede 
to the request of the noble Lord to give 
the Bill a Second Reading. The fact is 
that what is proposed to be granted to 
the County Council of London has never 
been granted to any county council in 
England, and I imagine that the County 
Council of London has scarcely the same 
experience in the acquisition of land for 
the purpose of allotments, and the letting 
out of lands for allotments, as have 
county councils with a large area of cul- 
tivable land within their boundaries. The 
objections to the Bill are not confined to 
that. The power which the noble Lord 
suggests should be given either to the 
county council, or to some other 
authority in the metropolis, is, as a 
matter of fact, now within their province. 
Under the Local Government Act of 1894, 
section 33, upon the request of an 
authority, such as a sanitary board, in 
the county council area, the Local 
Government Board can give to such an 
authority the power that a parish coun- 
cil possesses in a rural district, of letting 
out land for allotments ; and asa matter 
of fact, in the only two cases in which 
applications have been made to the Local 
Government Board—Woolwich was one— 
these powers had been granted. I can 
quite imagine, my Lords, that on the 
outer boundaries of the area of the 
county of London there are places where 
the acquisition of land for the purpose of 
allotments may be desirable, and, at any 
rate, where the letting of lands for allot- 
ments ought to be in the power of some 
authority administering the affairs of 
the particular neighbourhood, and where 
the members of such an authority have 
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an intimate acquaintance with the neiga- 
bourhood and its surroundings, the value 
of land, and so on; but to ask us to give 
such power to the County Coungi) of 
London over the whole area of London, a 
greater part of which, as your Lordships 
must see, is not in the least adaptable to 
the purposes of the Allotments Act, 
seems to me to be an altogether extrava- 
gant demand. Then the noble Lord said 
the Bill would throw no cost upon the 
ratepayers. As a matter of fact, under 
the Bill any cost which the County Coun- 
cil fails to recover will be thrown upon 
the ratepayers generally of London, and 
not upon the ratepayers of that particu- 
lar district in which the allotments had 
been acquired and endeavoured to be 
let. These are the objections, my Lords, 
that I have to the Bill. Having regard 
to the character of the area the County 
Council of London has to deal with, which 
is purely urban; to the fact that some 
local authorities in the county can 
actually obtain these powers simply by 
applying to the Local Government 
Board; to the fact that in the only 
two cases where powers have been 
asked for they have been granted; 
and to the fact that there is the 
risk run of the cost of a scheme of 
this kind falling, if not altogether, in 
some measure, on the ratepayers gene- 
rally of London, I hope your Lordships 
will agree with me that this Bill should 
not receive its Second Reading. The 
noble Lord suggested that there were 
changes which he would accept in the Bill 
if it were allowed to pass its Second Read- 
ing. I contend that what we have to 
deal with is the Bill as submitted by his 
Lordship. To alter in principle the pro- 
visions of the Bill would be contrary to 
practice in a Second Reading Debate. I 
think it would be better, if the noble 
Lord thinks the County Council have any 
desire to secure the extension of the Allot- 
ments Act to the parishes in the county, 
for him to bring up a Bill in that form. 


Tue Eart or KIMBERLEY : My Lords, 
I must say I am somewhat amazed at the 
opposition to this little Bill, and I am 
not in the least enlightened by the argu- 
ments of the noble Lord. I am rather 
averse to concluding that it is brought 
about by mere jealousy of the County 
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Council, and if I had not heard the argu- 
ments of the noble Lord I should not 
have attributed it to such motives. Just 
conceive the absurdity of the position! 
If the County Council had no power 
whatever of this kind it might be said 
that you did not desire in the area of the 
county of London to give any such 
powers to the County Council ;_ but 
as a matter of fact, under the 
Small Holdings Act the County Coun- 
cil does actually possess the power 
of letting small holdings, but they 
must not let less than one acre. Can 
anything be more absurd than that? In 
such an area as lies round the metropolis 
it is highly probable, and I am told as a 
matter of experience it is found that 
those who desire to have an _allot- 
ment to cultivate desire a very small 
piece of land. We are told that the 
County Council is such an extremely 
foolish body that it is not to be trusted 
with the exercise of this very small 
power. I did not think that anyone 
would have doubted that the able men— 
and there are many of them—on the 
London County Council could perfectly 
exercise that power. There is one other 
remark I would make. The noble Lord 
has himself told us that there actually 
exists the power, with the consent of 
the Local Government Board, for a 
parish, on application, to enjoy this, shall 
I call it, privilege; but it must apply 
to the Local Government Board. Why 
on earth should people in London be 
obliged to get leave from the Local 
Government Board for what can be done 
all over the country without leave? The 
thing seems to me absolutely ridiculous. 
There may be something in the objec- 
tion of the noble Lord that if the power 
were given to the County Council the 
cost incurred through their not being 
able to let land would fall upoa the rate- 
payers of the whole of the county of 
London. That could be met by a gene- 
ral power to let allotments being given 
to every parish in London; and if my 
noble Friend behind me [Earl Carring- 
ton] knew that such a proposal would 
not be opposed he would bring in a Bill 
to give it effect. 


Question put. 
The Earl of Kimberley. 
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POOR LAW (SCOTLAND) BILL. 


Order for Second Reading read. 


*Tue SECRETARY ror SCOTLAND 
(Lord Batrour of Burteigu): My Lords, 
I beg to movethe Second Reading of this 
Bill, which will need very few words of 
explanation, as I do not anticipate there 
will be any opposition to its pas- 
sage through this House. At the present 
time the laws which affect settlement 
and removal of paupers differ in all the 
three countries of England, Scotland, 
and Ireland. In England settlement is 
acquired either by birth or by three 
years’ residence in a parish, and what is 


called a status of irremovability is 
acquired by residence for one year in a 
union. In Scotland settlement is 


acquired either by birth or by five years’ 
residence in a parish, and except on 
medical grounds there is nothing corres- 
ponding to a status of irremovability ; 
in other words, anyone who be- 
comes chargeable under the Poor 
Law may be sent from the parish in 
which he claims relief to the parish of 
his settlement; and he may be sent to 
any other parish in Scotland or out of 
the country to England or Ireland if his 
settlement is in one or other of those 
countries. This state of the law has 
given rise to complaints and to hard- 
ships both as regards paupers whose 
settlement is in other parishes in Scot- 
land and also to some extent in the case 
of those who are removed to England 
and to Ireland. The objects of this Bill 
are twofold. In the first place, we pro- 
pose to reduce the period which is re- 
quired to acquire settlement by resi- 
dence in a parish in Scotland from five 
to three years; and in the second place 
we propose that any English or Irish- 
born pauper who has resided for five 
years continuously in Scotland shall not 
be removable, either to England or Ire- 
Jand, but shall remain chargeable to a 
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parish in Scotland. In the case of 
paupers who have not lived for five years 
continuously in one parish in Scotland we 
shall allow an appeal to the Local 
Government Board for Scotland, to say 
whether it is or is not reasonable that 
their removal out of the country should 
take place. The third clause of the Bill 
provides that where it is proposed to 
remove a Scottish-born pauper from the 
parish in which he is residing there 
will be an appeal to the Local Govern- 
ment Board, which Board shall, without 
delay, investigate the grounds of such 
appeal, and to determine whether it is 
reasonable and proper that such poor 
persons shall be so removed. The 
fourth and fifth clauses make the pro- 
vision which I have mentioned as regards 
the English and Irish-born paupers ; and 
the sixth clause deals with the question 
of machinery, and the power of granting 
warrants of removal under the Poor Law 
Removal Act, 1862. I do not mean to 
say that in the existing state of the law 
there are to be found all the grievances 
which both English and Irish Members 
have sometimes complained of, but I 
agree that in some cases hardship has 
occurred, and I admit that the present 
state of the law has given rise to a feel- 
ing that there is a grievance especially 
in Ireland. We have made these 
proposals with the object of removing 
what grievance there is. I am glad 
to be able to inform your Lordships 
that our efforts have been accepted by 
the other House of Parliament, and have 
been frankly accepted by the Irish Mem- 
bers, and the Bill has passed, with very 
slight amendment, through the other 
House. I hope that, under such circum- 
stances, your Lordships will now read it 
a second time, and that in a few days 
it may become law. 


Lorv TWEEDMOUTH: My Lords, I 
do not rise to offer any opposition to 
this Bill, which is founded on justice. 
It provides for the assimilation and equali- 
sation of the law of the three kingdoms, 
and removes an Irish and also a High- 
land grievance, because the grievance is 
felt as keenly in Scotland as in Ireland. 
But there is one question I should like to 
ask the Secretary for Scotland with re- 
gard to the method in which he proposes 
to carry out the procedure under this 
Bill. He makes the Scotch Local 
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Government Board the arbiter of all 
disputed cases; he makes the Scotch 
Local Government Board the arbiter be- 
tween individual parishes where there 
is disagreement; and he makes the 
Scotch Local Government Board the 
arbiter between the pauper himself and 
either the parish to which he is to be 
removed or from which he is to be 
removed. As is stated in the Memo- 
randum, no less than an average of 1,200 
removals already take place every year. 
I am afraid that there will be always 
found a considerable number of disputes 
arising over these cases, and what I want 
to know is, on whom, in the Local 
Government Board, is the duty to be laid 
of making these inquiries and giving 
these decisions? Is the Local Government 
Board to be strengthened for the pur- 
pose? This Bill will involve a consider- 
able increase of work on the Local 
Gevernment Board for Scotland, and 
that Board is not, I think, over-manned. 
though its members are excellent people. 
I trust that my noble Friend will take 
care that some extra remuneration is 
given to the Board or the member of the 
Board upon whom will be cast the work 
arising under the Bill. I should like to 
remind my noble Friend of what has 
been done in a similar case in Ireland. 
I find it stated in the Times of a week 
ago that Mr. J. H. Monaghan, Q.C., for 
some years legal adviser of the Local 
Government Board, has been granted an 
addition to his salary owing to the great 
increase in the legal business of the 
Board. His increase, I believe, amounted 
to £600. I want to put in a little plea 
for similar treatment of our Scotch 
officials, and I hope my noble Friend 
will take care that either some increase 
is given to the staff to meet this extra 
work or that the members of the Board 
on whom the duty will fall should 
receive some extra remuneration. 


Question put. 


Bill read a second time, and committed 
to a Committee of the whole House. 


ALIENS BILL. 


Toe Earn or HARDWICKE: My 
Lords, I beg to move that this Bill be 
read a third time. 


Lord Tweedmouth. 
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Question put. 
Motion agreed to. 


Lorpv HERRIES: My Lords, I beg to 
move the following Amendment— 


CLavsE 3. 


“ Line 16, leave out ‘a person without means 
of support.’ ” 


I have put down this Amendment to the 
Bill because I think the House has not 
had an opportunity of expressing its 
opinion upon these words which have 
been inserted in the Standing Commit- 
tee. In my opinion the words “a 
person without means of support” very 
much enlarge the scope of the Bill. The 
words originaly were “a pauper.” What 
the effect of these words would have 
been if the Bill had passed into law I 
do not know, but probably they would 
have had no effect at all. But now that 
the words have been inserted that “a 
person without means of support” shall 
be kept out by order of an inspector 
appointed under the Board of Trade, it 
appears to me that its effect may be 
very dangerous. In the first place, what 
is meant by “means of support”? I 
should like to know how long a person 
who comes into this country is expected 
to support himself. Is he expected to 
support himself a day, a week, or a 
month? If he is an able-bodied man he 
is likely to get employment in a day, and 
he will only require support for that 
day. He may possibly have a letter of 
introduction to some firm, and may be 
able to get employment in a day or 
two. We were told by the noble Earl 
who represents the Board of Trade in 
this House that the possession of money 
would be considered a criterion of 
whether a man had any means of sup- 
port or not. There are numbers of 
people who arrive on our shores with 
very little money in their pockets. Are 
they to be sent back? There are a 
great number of German waiters who 
come over in the spring. I have no 
doubt a great many of them bring letters 
of introduction to hotel keepers, but thev 
have little money. Are they to be sent 
back to their country because they have 
no money in their pockets? Then there 
are the poor organ-grinders. They come 
over with an organ, and _ possibly 
a monkey. Are they to be sent back 
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because they have no money? If they 
were to play in the East End of London 
they would get sufficient coppers to pro- 
vide a night’s lodging, and would be 
able henceforth probably to get their 
living. Then there are domestic ser- 
vants; I daresay your Lordships have 
seen the difficulty of getting domestic 
servants commented upon in the news- 
papers. I have seen letters proposing 
that domestic servants should be brought 
over from Germany and Norway, where 
very excellent domestic servants are to 
be found. How will it be possible to 
get these servants to come over? You 
would not think it safe to send money 
to them, as they might keep it and not 
come over. Therefore, you would pay 
their journey to this country, but when 
they arrive an inspector of the Board ot 
Trade comes down upon them and says, 
“Where is your money?” and if they 
have no money they must go back. We 
know to what an extent technical edu- 
cation has been fostered on the Con- 
tinent. We have been told how far 
superior the technical education given in 
Germany is to the education given in 
this country. Are we to deprive ourselves 
of this education? Are we not to encour. 
age people from the Continent to come 
over to this country and help us? Every 
well-educated artisan who comes over to 
this country contributes to the pros- 
perity of this country. It is much better 
that he should work in this country 
than in his own. If this Bill passes 
into law you will not only prevent these 
men coming into this country unless 
they have what is called “means of 
support” in their pocket, but you will 
be injuring the trade of this country. 
This is entirely a new departure in our 
history. For centuries England has 
been open to the artisans of all parts of 
Europe, and of the world, I may say. 
Some hundreds of years ago Edward III. 
brought over weavers and dyers from 
Flanders to teach the people of this 
country the weaving and dyeing indus- 
tries ; and in 1454 the women of London 
complained of lace-makers coming here, 
but these lace-makers started an indus- 
try which has been a means of support 
fo successive generations. It is not the 
capital we want; it is the employees we 
want. And every day we are experiencing 
greater difficulty in finding English 
people who are prepared to take up 
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menial work. I often think the time 
will arrive when the English citizen will 
be something lika the Roman citizen 
and will not undertake menial duties. 
If then we find persons on the Continent 
who are prepared to do menial. work, 
why should they not be brought here? 
I voted for this Bill on the Second Read- 
ing in the hope that it would be con- 
fined to persons who were likely to 
become a public charge. By that means 
we should be protecting the people of 
this country from the expense of sup- 
porting people who are not able to work. 
That is one thing; but if we try to 
protect the labourers of this country 
from the possible competition of people 
from another country, we are going a 
great deal further, and injuring the in- 
dustry of this country. On the Con- 
tinent there are men to be found who 
are far superior to the people of this 
country in certain trades—in certain in- 


dustries. I would take for example all 
those industries connected with the 
development of electric power. I believe 


that on the Continent the people have 
made more use of electric power than we 


have in this country. Are we to 
keep out the people who  under- 
stand this form of industry, be- 


cause they do not happen to have three 
or four pounds in their pockets? I will 
ask your Lordships seriously to consider 
how far we should go in the direction 
in which this Bill evidently is prepared 
to take us. The object of the Bill may 
be, in the first instance, to prevent the 
rates of this country being burdened by 
the expense of keeping poor people from 
other parts of the world; but there is 
another and further object, and that is 
to protect the labour of this country- 
That was alluded to, I think, by the 
noble Earl when he was moving the 
Second Reading of the Bill. He said 
that the labour of the toilers in the East 
End of London was being undersold. 


Tue Eart or HARDWICKE: I beg 
the noble Lord’s pardon. I said nothing 
of the kind. I never referred, in any- 
thing I said, to the labour aspect of the 
question. I said I did not rely on that 
part of the question at all, 


Lorp HERRIES: I beg the noble 
Earl’s pardon. Someone stated it on 
the other side of the House, and I thought 
it was the noble Earl. I understood that 
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one of the objects of this Bill was to 
prevent aliens flocking to the East End 
of London and settling there, and under- 
selling those who are engaged in the dif- 
ferent trades in that locality. This is 
the object of the Bill, whether it was 
intended or not: to prevent labourers 
from Europe coming over to this country, 
and settling in it, and devoting their 
labour to the advancement of the different 
industries in this country. That will be 
its result, whether it was intended by 
the promoters of the Bill or not. We 
were certainly told that one of the results 
of allowing numbers of foreigners to 
come into this country was that in parts 
of the East End there was a great deal 
of overcrowding. I cannot help thinking 
that, to a certain extent, this Bill is a 
County Council Bill. The object seems 
to be to prevent overcrowding. The 
County Council already have powers 


Aliens 


to prevent this overcrowding. Why 
should they come to us and ask 
us to legislate in order to pre 
vent overcrowding? I am not aware 


that there has been any demand for the 
Bill in its present form from any part of 
England or Scotland, except London ; 
there has been no demand for it in the 
large towns, Hull, Liverpool, Glasgow. 
Why should we pass a Bill which will 
affect aliens coming into every port in 
Great Britain, merely in order to keep 
out crowds of people who come and settle 
in the East End of London? I think 
myself that it would be a very great dis- 
advantage to many parts of England. 
I believe that in parts of Lancashire and 
Yorkshire they welcome the foreign arti- 
sans settling in this country. Labour is 
scarce in some parts of the country, and 
when foreigners, possessing good techni- 
cal knowledge, come into this country, 
it is an advantage to the country itself. 
I would ask your Lordships to hesitate 
before passing the Bill in its present 
form. If you leave out the words “ with- 
out means of support,” the Bill will en- 
able the inspectors of the Board of Trade 
to prevent the landing of aliens who are 
likely to become a public charge; and 
it appears to me that is all we want. 
Who are to be these inspectors? They 
must be men of considerable talent. 
They would have to be linguists. They 
ought to know every language, as men 
from all parts of the world flock to Eng- 
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land. The inspector will say, “Where 
did you come from? What is your for- 
tune?” which is a very inquisitive way 
of greeting every foreigner who comes 
into this country. Imagine a poor girl 
coming over from Germany or from Den- 
mark. The inspector goes up to her, 
and makes use probably of the words in 
the legend, “ What is your fortune, my 
pretty maid?” and if she says, “I have 
no fortune,” he would say, “Then you 
must go back to your country.” This is 
not in accordance with our notion of 
hospitality. Hitherto we have been an 
hospitable country, and now it is pro- 
posed to change all that. I hope, there- 
fore, the Government will not object to 
the Amendment which I have put upon 
the Paper, and which I now move. I do 
not think it will in any. way interfere 
with the scope of the Bill in the manner 
in which we wish it to act. 


*Lorp LUDLOW: I hope your Lord- 
ships will not sanction the omission of 
these words. A great deal must be left 
to the discretion of the inspectors -as to 
the interpretation of the words “a 
person without means of support,” and I 
see no reason why the inspectors would 
not exercise proper judgment in the 
matter. I cannot think that an in- 
spector would regard an able-bodied 
man capable of hard work, or of exercising 
a trade or handicraft, as a person with- 
out means of support. It seems to me 
that if you omit these words you take 
the brains out of the Bill. I cannot my- 
self understand why the destitution and 
pauperism of other countries is to be im- 
ported here, where the incidence of local 
taxation is at present almost intolerable. 


Earn COWPER: My Lords, I have 
not voted against this Bill till now, 
though I confess that I had very great 
doubts about it. I had great doubts 
whether a sufficient case has been made 
out to justify us in departing from the 
good old principle we have hitherto main- 
tained of opening our doors widely to 
everybody, without fear of foreign com- 
petition, and without asking any ques- 
tions. I am willing to believe, from the 
fact that the Government are supporting 
this Measure, that they have really 
looked into the matter, and have thought 
that a real evil exists. For this reason, 
therefore, I abstained from voting, but I 
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been put in is going a little too far. I 
cannot help thinking that it will be diffi- 
cult to carry out, and Iam not quite sure 
what itmeans. Does it mean that a man 
must have a certain amount of money in 
his pocket? If so, it strikes me as rather 
hard on the man. A man might get 
robbed on the way, or drop his few 
pounds into the sea; in that case he 
would be turned back. It strikes me 
also that money is a very bad thing to 
go upon. Ifa man brings a few pounds 
with him, what is that! It will only keep 
him for a few weeks. A man physically 
of no value might bring a few pounds 
and be admitted, but a man with a good 
strong right arm and a clear head on his 
shoulders would be excluded because he 
has no money. Even if a man has no 
money at all, and is without visible 
means of support, he may be a man who 
would be perfectly entitled to enter. 
The words “likely to be a burden and a 
charge” seem to me quite sufficient, and 
unless there is some further alteration to 
soften the effect of the Bill I shall 
certainly vote for the Amendment. 


Lorp KELVIN: My Lords, I hope the 
Amendment to the Bill before your Lord- 
ships’ House will be accepted, because 1 
believe it removes a very serious danger 
which exists in the Bill as it stands. The 
danger has been well pointed out by 
the noble Lord who has just spoken, and 
I need scarcely occupy your Lordships’ 
time in discussing it. But it does seem 
au very serious danger that an Act ot 
Parliament should give the power to a 
Board of Trade inspector to stop from 
landing a young able-bodied man, or an 
able-bodied man of mature years, who 
had no visible means of support what- 
ever except muscular strength and 
perhaps brain power and _ intelligence. 
How is a Board of Trade inspector to 
discover what means of support a person 
has other than money in his pocket? 1 
do think this would be a piece of legisla- 
tion which would be regretted by those 
who voted for it almost as soon as it 
was passed. I believe there is one 
section of the working men of this coun- 
try to whom this Bill, as it stands, would 
be very acceptable—a section which, i 
believe and hope, is a very smal: 
minority of the workmen of this country. 
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The working men who favour this Bill 
are, in my opinion, and in the opinior. of 
those who know best what ihe workmen 
think on this subject, an insignificant 
number; and they approve of this Bili 
because it would protect them against 
capable men and able-bodied men, willing 
to act as skilled workmen and labourers 
in any part of the United Kingdom. It 
would prevent many good men from 
landing and from becoming honest com- 
petitors with home-bred workmen in 
doing good work for the country. The 
object of the Bill is approved of, I think, 
by a large majority of this House, but 
it is no part of the object of this Bill 
to introduce protectionism of a particu- 
larly injurious kind in the manner in 
which the Bill would most undoubtedly 
be effective. To introduce protection 
against competition from good men 
coming from other parts of the 
world is an un-English idea, and 
an idea which a great majority of our 
own workmen would rebel against. | 
believe that more mischief than we cav 
now foresee would result from the passing 
of the Bill in the form in which it stands. 
The Amendment would deprive the Bill 
of the mischievous part of its potency, 
while not injuring the other part. 


*Viscount CLIFDEN: My Lords, I 
cannot agree with Lord Kelvin that 
this Bill does not mean protection. Tha: 
is exactly what it means and aims at; 
and it is brought in to _ protect 
British workmen from the foreigner. It 
is a good old Tory Measure. The noble 
Lord who moved this Amendment has 
put himself out of court by saying he 
voted for the Second Reading. I think 
he is the last man who should complain 
now. I voted against the Second Read- 
ing. I do not think it comes properly 
from the noble Lord [Lord Herries|, 
having voted for the Second Reading, to 
bring forward this Amendment. It 1s 
too late now. The House has decided to 
pass this good old Tory Measure. 


Lorp HENEAGE: My Lords, I demur 
from the noble Viscount’s contention 
that any noble Lord who voted for the 
Second Reading of this Bill is prevented 
now from voting against it, as the whole 
principle of the Bill has been entureiy 
altered. The words that have been 
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inserted give an alternative reason for 
not allowing aliens to come into this 
country. We have the Bill in its original 
shape without these words, and I voted 
for it in that form. The real principle 
of the Bill was that it would deter ship- 
owners from bringing over objectionable 
aliens, because they would have to take 
them back again. I never thought for 
one moment that inspection at the port 
of landing would do any good, because 
you would have to have an army of 
inspectors, the cost of whom would be 
more than the amount saved by prevent- 
ing the objectionable aliens from landing. 
The insertion of these words entirely 
alters the whole case, and therefore it 1s 
really a Second Reading question over 
again. I do hope that the Government 
will consider these words, seeing that 
everything that is required is mes 
without them. I am prepared to vote 
for the Bill in the form in which it was 
on the Second Reading, to prevent the 
rates being burdened by these aliens: 
but Iam not prepared to vote for a Bill 
which is a purely protectionist Measure 
against foreigners. 


Tue SECRETARY to tue BOARD or 
TRADE (The Earl of Duptey): My Lords, 
I am afraid there is some misunder- 
standing as to the intentions of those 
who voted for these words in the Stand- 
ing Committee. The noble Lord who 
moved the Amendment, and also several 
noble Lords who spoke subsequently, 
seemed to be under the impression that 
they enlarge the scope of the Bill—that 
they create a futher barrier to the 
immigration of certain aliens into this 


country. Well, my Lords, I do not 
personally think that that is so, 
but whether it is so or not I 


can honestly say that was not my 
intention when I moved those words. I 
certainly did not intend to set up any 
additional barrier, if possible, to define, 
in some practical language, what was 
intended to be meant by the word 
“pauper.” Of course that is my ex- 
planation, so far as these words are con- 
cerned; but if we go beyond that we 
then come to the question which was 
raised in Committee of the whole House, 
as to whether this Bill would be strong 
enough, whether it would meet the 
objects which I believe this House has in 


Lord Heneage. 


{LORDS} 
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view, if the word “ pauper” were omitted 
altogether. I confess, my Lords, I do not 
think it would be sufficient. I think 
that some words of this sort are required, 
no matter whether you agree that “ with- 
out means of support ” are the best words 
for the purpose or not, because if the 
rejection of an alien depends on whether 
he is likely to become a public charge, 
it seems to me that that would enable 
one class, at any rate, of aliens, who come 
in here still, to come in unchecked. As 
has already been explained, there exist 
in this country several voluntary asso- 
ciations who voluntarily support aliens 
of the Jewish religion who are without 
means of support, and it seems to me 
that it would always be open to an alien 
of that class to tell the inspector that he 
was not likely to become a public charge, 
because, if he got into low water, he 
could always look to the voluntary asso- 
ciations for help ; and, my Lords, it must 
be remembered in this connection that, 
after all, excellent as these institutions 
may be, they are by no means permanent. 
You have no safeguard that they will 
always exist. The liability of the State 
remains behind them, and if anything 
was to happen under which their good 
work should no longer be continued, the 
liability of the State would then be called 
upon, and these people who are now sup- 
ported in that matter would become 
chargeable on the public rates. I con- 
fess I should like to see these words re- 
tained ; but, still, at the same time, if it 
is decided that they do enlarge the scope 
of the Bill, I set no great store by them, 
and I should not mind their being 
omitted. But, at the same time, I do 
believe some words defining “ pauper” 
are necessary, and I should like myself 
to see these words retained. 


Tue Eart or HARDWICKE: I trust 
I shall not be exceeding the privilege 
of your Lordships’ House if I venture to 
make a few remarks on the general 
character of the opposition offered to 
this Bill. My Lords, I must confess— 
and I think it may be from my own in- 
experience—that the form in which noble 
Lords have opposed this Bill strikes me 
as curious. On the Second Reading they 
did not oppose it on principle, with the 
exception of one noble Lord [Viscount 
Clifden], who actually stated that he 
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opposed this Bill because it was grand- 
motherly legislation. Noble Lords seve 
voted for the Second Reading, and have 
then attempted to destroy the Bill by 
Amendments. My Lords, it does seem to 
me that the Amendments they have 
moved have had an intention which 
should have been carried out by moving 
a direct Motion for the rejection of the 
Bill. What are the facts? On the 
Second Reading the noble Lord [Lord 
Herschell] confined his objections to the 
Bill to the questions, “What was a 
pauper?” “ What was a person likely to 
become a public charge!” “Why had 
not the Government brought in the Mea- 
sure?” and “ Why was there not an offi- 
cial inquiry into the subject?” Lord 
Monkswell, who also spoke on the Second 
Reading, to the best of my recollection, 
did not oppose the Bill on principle. 


Lorp MONKSWELL: I beg the noble 
Lord’s pardon, I did oppose the Bill on 
principle all through. 


Tue Eart or HARDWICKE: I have 
the noble Lord’s words here, to the best 
of my belief. He made certain state- 
ments, and referred to the Huguenots 
who came over a few hundred years ago, 
but so far as I could see there was no 
objection in the noble Lord’s speech to 
the principle of the Bill. 


Lorp MONKSWELL: I voted against 
the Second Reading. 


Tue Eart or HARDWICKE: However 
that may be, the principle of the Bill is 
contained in the words “a pauper, or 
likely to become a public charge.” If 
the principle of the Bill was to exclude 
diseased and insane persons it would 
have been a Measure which would have 
had to do with the Local Government 
Board and not the Board of Trade. As 
it is now, the words, “ without means of 
support, or likely to become a public 
charge,” are, in my opinion, the main 
point of the Bill. My Lords, the noble 
Lord who moved the Amendment this 
afternoon referred to the Bill as a new 
departure, with the object of protecting 
labour. As I said when I interrupted 
the noble Lord—for which I may say I 
apologise—from my point of view that is 
not the main ground on which the Mea- 
sure is based. It does seem to me 
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curious that not one single noble Lord 
who has opposed this Bill has confuted 
any of the arguments I used on the 
Second Reading with regard to the 
increase of rent and overcrowding. These 
are the grounds on which, I believe, this 
Bill is necessary, and I do hope your 
Lordships will give it a Third Reading 
this afternoon by a very large majority. 
I have a letter here which I found in 
the Jewish Chronicle, recently pub- 
lished, with reference to overcrowding. 
It points out how a family, consisting of 
father, mother, a son of 18, and three 
young children occupied two rooms ; the 
rent was 8s. a week, and by taking in 
four lodgers at 2s. a week each, they 
lived rent free. That is a state of affairs 
in the East End of London. which must 
be lowering the social standard very 
greatly. I can only reiterate the hope 
I expressed that your Lordships will not 
accept this Amendment, and that the Bill 
will pass into law this evening. 


Question put— 


“That the words proposed to be omitted 
stand part of the Bill.” 


The House divided:—Contents 86; 
Not-Contents 36. 
CONTENTS. 


Halsbury,  E. (L.| Dudley, E. 
Chancellor) Fortescue, E. 


Devonshire, D. (L.; Hardwicke, E. [Tel- 
President) ler] 
Cross, V. (L. Privy) Lauderdale, E. 
Seal) Manvers, E. 
Mayo, E. 
Portland, D. Onslow, E. 
Richmond, D. Ravensworth, E. 
Rutland, D. Romney, E. 
Stanhope, E. 
Abercorn, M. (D., Vane, E. (M. Lon- 
Abercorn) donderry) 


Waldegrave, E. 
Wharncliffe, E. 


Lansdowne, M. 
Salisbury, M. 


Pembroke and Mont-| Bangor, V. 
gomery, E. (L.| Falkland, V. 
Steward) | Hardinge, V. 


Lathom E. (L.| Llandaff, V. 
Chamberlain) | 
Amherst, E. | Aldenham, L. 
Bathurst, E. | Amherst of Hackney, 
Bradford, E. L. 
Carnwath, E. | Ampthill, L. 
Cawdor, E. | Ashbourne, L. 
Clarendon, E. Bagot, L. 
Cranbrook, E. Balfour, L. 
Craven, E. | Belper, L. 
de Montalt, E. ' Boston, L. 
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Burton, L. " Kenry, L. ve LIBRARIES (OFFENCES) BILL, 
Oaryetee’ LOE. | earl [Teller] “ount-| House in Committee (according to 

Carysfort) | Lawrence, L. Order); Amendments made; Bill re- 
Churchill, L. | Lovaine, L. (E. Percy) | committed to the Standing Committee ; 
Clinton, L. Ludlow, L. 


Clonbrock, L. 
Colchester, L. 
Cottesloe, L. 


| Macnaghten, L. 

| Monckton, L. (V. Gal- 
| way) 

| Morris, L. 


Crofton, L. 
De Mauley, L. | Muncaster, L. 
de Ros, L. | Newlands. L. 
Elphinstone, L. Norton, L. 
Erskine, L. Penrhyn, L. 
Fairlie, L. (E. Glas- | Plunket, L. 

gow) Poltimore, L. 
Farquhar, L. | Rookwood, L. 
Forester, L. | Sherborne, L. 
Harris, Shute, L. (V. Barring- 


Hood of ‘Avalon, L. 
Iveagh, L. 


ton) 
| Sinelair, L. 


James, L. | Tollemache, L. 
Kenmare, L. (E. Ken-| Tredegar, L. 
mare) | Ventry, L. 


NOT-CONTENTS. 


Grafton, D. Burghclere, L. 


| Davey, 
Camperdown, E. | de Vesci, L. (V. de 
Carrington, E Vesci) 
Cowper, E. Farrer, L. 
Crewe, E. | Harlech, 4. 
Grey, E. Hawkesbury, L. [Tel 


Kimberley, E. 
Minto, E. 
Morley, E. 
Northbrook, E. 
Spencer, E. 


Halifax, V. 
Portman, V. 


ler] 
Heneage, L. 
Herries, L. ‘Teller] 
Herschell, L. 
Hobhouse, J.. 
Kelvin, L. 
| Leigh, L. 
| Monkswell, L. 
| St. Levan, L. 
Shand, L. 
Stanmore, L. 


Winchester, L. Bp. 


| 
Aberdare, L. | Thring, L. 
Battersea, L. | Tweedmouth, L. 
Boyle, L. (E. Cork | Wandsworth, L. 


and Orrery) 


Tue Eart or HARDWICKE: I now 
move, my Lords, that this Bill do pass. 


Question put, 


Motion agreed to. 


TRAMWAYS ORDER IN COUNCIL (IRE- 
LAND) (LONDONDERRY AND LOUGH 
SWILLY RAILWAY) BILL. 

House in Committee (according to 
Order): Bill reported without Amend- 
ment ; Standing Committee negatived ; 
and Bill to be read third time on Thurs- 
day next. 





and to be printed as amended. [No. 142.] 


House adjourned at 5.55. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 


Tuesday, 5th July 1898. 





Mr. SPEAKER took tlie Chair at 
Twelve of the clock. 


PRIVATE BILL BUSINESS. 


—— 


(Standing Orders not previously in- 
quired into complied with)—NMr. Speaker 
laid upon the Table Report from one of 
the Examiners of Fetitions for Private 
Bills, That, in the case of the following 
Bill, originating in the Lords, and re- 
ferred to on the First Reading thereof, 


the Standing Orders not previously 
inquired into, and which are applicable 
thereto, have been complied with, 
namely— 


NEWCASTLE AND GATESHEAD WATER 
BILL, [H.L.] 


Ordered, That the Bill be read a second 
time. 


WATERMEN’S AND LIGHTERMEN’S 
ACTS AMENDMENT BILL. 


Standing Orders not complied with. 


Mr. Speaker laid upon the Table 


Report from one of the Examiners of 
Petitions for Private Bills, pursuant to 
the Order of the House of the 20th day 
of June, That, in the case of the follow- 
ing Bill, the Standing Orders which are 
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applicable thereto have not been com- 
plied with, namely— 
WATERMEN’S AND LIGHTERMEN’S 
ACTS AMENDMENT BILL. 


Ordered, That the Report be referred 
to the Select Committee on Standing 
Orders. 


ILFORD IMPROVEMENT BILL. 


Lords’ Amendments considered, and 
agreed to, and a consequential Amend- 
ment made to the Bill. 


LONDON BRIGHTON AND SOUTH 
COAST RAILWAY BILL, [H.L.] 


Read the third time, and passed, with 
Amendments. 


ELECTRIC LIGHTING PROVISIONAL 
ORDERS (No. 9) BILL. [H.L.] 


Read the second time, and committed. 


PETITIONS. 


DOGS’ REGULATION BILL. 
Against: From Chelsea, Brondesbury, 


Homerton, and London ; to lie upon the 
Table. 


EAST INDIA (CONTAGIOUS DISEASES). 
Against State Regulation: 
Poole ; to lie upon the Table. 


From 


FINANCIAL RELATIONS OF GREAT 
BRITAIN AND IRELAND, 
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Downpatrick, Boyle (2), Ballyshannon, 
Warrenpoint, Strokestown, Castlerea, 
Kenmare, Cahirciveen, Tralee, Naas (2), 
Killarney (3), Roscommon, Newbridge, 
Celbridge, Athy (2), Enniscorthy (3), 
Gorey, New Ross (2), Wexford (4), and 
Tullamore; to lie upon the Table. 


HABITUAL INEBRIATES BILL. 


For alteration: From the Royal, Par- 
liamentary, and Police Burghs of Scot- 
land ; to lie upon the Table. 


In favour: From Glasgow ; to lie upon 
the Table. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT (SCOTLAND) ACT 
(1894) AMENDMENT (No. 2) BILL. 


In favour: From Kirkintilloch; to lie 
upon the Table. 


SALE OF INTOXICATING LIQUORS ON 
SUNDAY BILL. 


In favour: From Salisbury; to lie 
upon the. Table. 


RETURNS, REPORTS, ETC. 


SEA FISHERIES (IRELAND) ACT, 1883 
(46 ann 47 Vic., c. 26). 


Return [presented Ist July] to be 
printed. [No. 272.] 


PUBLIC RECORDS (WAR OFFICE). 
Copy presented of Fifth Schedule, con- 


For readjustment: From Belfast, Car-| taining a list and particulars of classes 


rickfergus, Larne, Ballymena, Parsons- 
town (2), Newry (2), Balbriggan, New 
Kilmainham, Clontarf, Balrothery, Lon- 
donderry (2), Kilrush (2), Drumcondra, 
Armagh (2), Lurgan (2), Portadown, 
Banbridge (2), Killadysert, Ennistyman, 





of documents existing, or in ordinary 
course about to exist, in the War Office, 
which are not considered of sufficient 
public value to justify their preservation 
in the Public Record Office [by Act]; 
to lie upon the Table. 
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LOCAL GOVERNMENT ACT, 1888 
(LANCASTER). 

Copy presented of Order of the County 
Council of Lancaster directing that the 
township of Latchford shall be united 
to and form part of the township of 
Warrington under section 57 of the Act, 
as confirmed by the Local Government 
Board [by Act]; to lie upon the Table. 


Returns, 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT ACT, 1888 
(SALOP) 

Copy presented of Order of the County 
Council of Salop (Supplementary to the 
County of Salop [Cockshutt] Order, 
1895) making provision as to the liabili- 
ties of the parish of Cockshutt with 
regard to the Ellesmere Cemetery under 
section 57 of the Act, as confirmed by 
the Local Government Board [by Act]; 
to lie upon the Table. 


MANUAL AND PRACTICAL INSTRUC- 
TION COMMISSION (IRELAND), 
Copy presented of Final Report of the 
Commissioners [by Command]; to lie 
upon the Table. 


MANUAL AND PRACTICAL INSTRUC- 
TION COMMISSION (IRELAND). 
Copy presented of Fourth Volume of 
Minutes of Evidence, comprising that 
taken between 29th September and 17th 
December, 1897, being a supplement to 
the Final Report of the Commissioners 
[by Command]; to lie upon the Table. 


MANUAL AND PRACTICAL INSTRUC- 
TION COMMISSION (IRELAND). 
Copy presented of Appendices to the 
Reports of the Commissioners [by Com- 
mand]; to lie upon the Table. 


COUNTY OFFICERS AND COURTS (IRE- 
LAND) ACT, 1877 (RULES). 

Copy presented of Rules made by the 
Lord Chancellor of Ireland and County 
Court Judges under the Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Act, 1897 [by Act]; to lie 
upon the Table. 
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INTERMEDIATE EDUCATION 
(IRELAND). 

Copy presented of rule made by the 
Intermediate Education Board for Ire- 
land appointing the places at which exa- 
minations shall be held for 1898 [by 
Act]; to lie upon the Table. 


TRADE REPORTS (ANNUAL SERIES). 

Copy presented of Diplomatic and Con- 
sular Reports, Annual Series, No. 2146 
[by Command]; to lie upon the Table. 


TRADE REPORTS (MISCELLANEOUS 
SERIES). 

Copy presented of Diplomatic and Con- 
sular Reports, Miscellaneous Series, No. 
468 [by Command]; to lie upon the 
Table. 


ELECTRIC LIGHTING PROVISIONAL 
ORDERS. 

Copy ordered, “of Memorandum stat- 
ing the nature of the proposals contained 
in the Provisional Orders included in the 
Electric Lighting Provisional Orders 


(No. 7) Bill."—(Mr. Ritchie.) 


Copy presented accordingly; to lie 
upon the Table, and to be printed. 
[No. 273.] 


ELECTRIC LIGHTING PROVISIONAL 
ORDERS. 
Copy ordered, “of Memorandum stat- 
ing the nature of the proposals contained 
in the Provisional Orders included in the 


Electric Lighting Provisional Orders 
(No. 8) Bill.".—(Mr. Ritchie) 
Copy presented accordingly; to lie 


upon the Table, and to be printed. 
[No. 274.] 


CARDIFF RAILWAY BILL. 


Reported; Report to lie upon the 
Table, and to be printed. 
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VACCINATION BILL. 

Reported, with Amendments, from the 
Standing Committee on Law, etc. 

Report to lie upon the Table, and to 
be printed. [No. 275.] 

Minutes of Proceedings to be printed. 
[No. 275.] 

Bill, as amended by the Standing Com- 
mittee, to be taken into consideration 
upon Monday next, and to be printed. 


[Bill 285. ] 





NEW WRIT FOR THE BOROUGH OF 
GRAVESEND 
In the room of James Dampier Palmer, 
Esquire (Chiltern Hundreds).—(Sir W. 
Walrond.) 


SELECTION (STANDING COMMITTEES). 

Sir Jonny Mowsray reported from the 
Committee of Selection, That they had 
discharged the following Members from 
the Standing Committee on Law and 
Courts of Justice and Legal Procedure: 
Mr. Brigg, Mr. Carlile, Mr. Logan, and 
Mr. Mount; and had appointed in sub- 
stitution: Mr. William Ambrose, Mr. 
Butcher, Mr. Lloyd Morgan, and Mr. 
Luttrell. 


Sir Jonny Mowsray further reported 
from the Committee, That they had 
discharged the following Member from 
the Standing Committee on Trade (in- 
cluding Agriculture and Fishing), Ship- 
ping, and Manufactures: Colonel Warde. 


Xeports to lie upon the Table. 


LONDON AND SOUTH WESTERN RAIL- 
WAY BILL. [H.L.] 


Reported, with Amendments; Report 
to lie upon the Table, and to be printed. 


BILLS ADVANCED. 


SEA FISHERIES BILL. [H.L.] 

Read the first time; to be read a 
second time upon Thursday, and to be 
printed. [Bill 286.] 
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NORTH BRITISH RAILWAY BILL. [H.L.] 
Read the first time; and referred to 


the Examiners of Petitions for Private 
Bills. 


MESSAGE FROM THE LORDS. 
That they have agreed to— 


LAND DRAINAGE PROVISIONAL ORDER 
(HACCONBY FEN) BILL 


without Amendment. 


GREAT EASTERN RAILWAY COMPANY 

AND MIDLAND AND GREAT 

NORTHERN RAILWAYS JOINT 
COMMITTEE BILL, 


GREAT EASTERN RAILWAY (PENSIONS) 
BILL, 


with Amendments. 


NORTH BRITISH RAILWAY BILL. [H.i.] 


That they have passed a Bill intituled, 
“An Act to confer further powers upon 
the North British Railway Company in 
connection with their undertaking; to 
authorise the Burntisland Harbour Com- 
missioners to lease certain of their lands ; 
and for other purposes.” 


PRIVATE BILL PROCEDURE (SCOT- 
LAND) BILL. 

That they give leave to the Earl of 
Morley to attend in order to his being 
examined as a witness before the Select 
Committee appointed by this House on 
the Private Bill Procedure (Scotland) Bill, 
his Lordship (in his place) consenting. 


NEW BILL. 


—— 


METROPOLITAN COMMONS. 

Bill to amend the Metropolitan Com- 
mons Acts, ordered to be brought in by 
Mr. Skewes-Cox, Mr. Sydney Buxton, Mr. 
Bigwood, and Mr. Paulton; presented 
accordingly, and read the first time; to 
be read a second time upon Thursday 
next, and to be printed. [Bill 287.] 
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Death 
QUESTIONS. 


IRISH DIVISIONAL COMMISSIONERS OF 
POLICE. 

Mr. DALY (Monaghan, 8.): I beg to 
ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland whether he can 
state what became of the Divisional 
Commisioners of Police that were in 
Ireland ; and how much of a saving has 
their retirement caused to that country! 


Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL ror IRE. 
LAND (Mr. Arxryson, Londonderry, N.) : 
In the absence of my right honourable 
Friend I have to say that of the four 
Divisional Commissioners lately employed 
in Ireland two have retired on pension, 
one has rejoined headquarters in his 
former capacity of assistant inspector- 
general of constabulary, and has also 
been appointed an executive officer with 
the title of Commissioner. The fourth 
divisional commissioner has been 
appointed a resident magistrate. The 
net saving to the Imperial Exchequer on 
voted moneys, consequent upon the new 
arrangements, amounts to about £5,925 
a year, 


VIVISECTION. 

Sir BARRINGTON SIMEON (South- 
ampton): I beg to ask the Secretary of 
State for the Home Department whether 
his attention has been drawn to the 
last report of the inspector under the 
Act relating to experiments on living 
animals; whether he has observed that 
seven licencees confessed to having com- 
mitted offences against the law, of which 
two consisted in two persons going on 
vivisecting in 1897 without the requisite 
licence ; and that the inspector, having 
treated these two persons in the same 
way as licensed persons, condoned their 
offences ; will he state who these persons 
were, and whether any remonstrance, 
reprimand, or other communication has 
been or will be addressed to them? 


Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror rue 
HOME DEPARTMENT (Sir M. W. 
Rivtzy, Lancashire, Blackpool): Yes, 
certainly I am aware of the facts stated 
in the inspector’s Report to myself. The 
nature of the irregularities referred to 
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is shown in the Report, and it will be 
seen that in every case they arise from 
inadvertence. It is not the fact, how- 
ever, that the irregularities were con- 
doned ; letters of reproof were sent, and 
in some cases severer measures taken. 
No good object would, I think, be served 
by publishing the names. 


ADMIRALTY AND THE 
DISPUTE. 
Mr. ALLHUSEN (Salisbury): I beg 

to ask the First Lord of the Admiralty 

whether, having regard to the effect of 
the prolonged stoppage of work in the 

South Wales coal district, which by 

depriving the fleet of a sufficiency of 

good steam-coal seriously impairs its 
efficiency, he will consider the desira- 

bility of purchasing for the Admiralty a 

colliery or collieries in that district, with 

an output adequate to the probable needs 
of the Navy in peace or war; and, by 
making arrangements with the workmen 
similar to those existing in the Royal 

Dockyards, obviate all chance of a strike, 

and at the same time save the nation 

the owners’ and middlemen’s profits! 


THe SECRETARY vo tHe ADMI- 
RALTY (Mr. Macarrney, Antrim, 8.): 
There is nothing in the conditions of the 
present temporary disturbance in the coal 
trade, serious as it is, to justify the 
Admiralty in entering into an undertak- 
ing of the character indicated in my 
honourable Friend’s Question. 


WELSH COAL 


DEATH CERTIFICATES. 

Mr. GEDGE (Walsall): I beg to 
ask the Secretary of State for the Home 
Department whether he is aware that a 
medical practitioner at Walsall, named 
John Joseph Lynch, has been in the 
habit of certifying all deaths as from 
natural causes, and that in the month of 
December last he certified that a hoy 
named William Charles Young died from 
natural causes, although he had not seen 
the boy for a month before his death, ana 
another doctor had attended him on his 
last illness, and that on the inquest the 














Indian 
jury found that the boy had died from 
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swallowing a halfpenny, and _ charac- 
terised Dr. Lynch’s conduct as discredit- 
able, and requested the coroner to 
call the Registrar General’s attention to 
it; whether he is aware that in conse- 
quence of this and of a further repre- 
sentation made to the Registrar General 
officially by the town clerk of Walsall, 
the Registrar General directed the super- 
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ASSAULT BY A SATARA PLAGUE 
OFFICER. 

Mr. H. ROBERTS (Denbighshire, 
W.): Ibeg to ask the Secretary of State 
for India whether his attention has been 
drawn +o the recent conduct of Lieu- 
tenant Rowcroft, a plague officer in the 
district of Satara, in assaulting Mr. V. 


Civil Service. 





A. Sohoni, a master in the Satara High 
School; whether he is aware that the 


intendent revistrar there to treat all cer-| ground of the assault was that Mr. Sohoni 


tificates given by Dr. Lynch of deaths 
from natural causes as equivalent to cer- 
tificates of death from causes unknown, 
with a view to his holding inquests in 
such cases; and could he explain on 
what grounds and on whose recommenda- 
tion Dr. John Joseph Lynch has recently 


been made a magistrate of the borough | 


of Walsall? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror TRE 
HOME DEPARTMENT: I have made 
inquiries about this matter, and under- 
stand that the facts with regard to the 
boy Young are as stated in the Question. 
The conduct of the doctor in respect to 
the certification of deaths would certainly 


appear to have been irregular, but I have | 


received a letter from him in which he 
assures me that he has reverted to the 
proper practice. 


WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION ACT. 

Mr. LODER (Brighton): I beg to ask 
the Secretary to the Treasury whether 
the Government have submitted a 
scheme to the Registrar of rriendly 
Societies for contracting out of the Com- 
pensation Act; and, if so, whether he 
can lay its terms, when approved, upon 
the Tabie of the House? 

Tue FINANCIAL SECRETARY 10 THe 
TREASURY (Mr. R. W. Hansury, Pres- 
ton): A scheme prepared at the Trea- 
sury is now under the consideration of 
the Registrar of Friendly Societies, and 
it will be his duty, before issuing his 
certificate, under the 3rd section, to 
ascertain the views of the workmen 
affected by it. Until this has been done 
it would be premature to lay the terms 
of the scheme upon the Table of the 
House. 


I have no information | 
as to his appointment to the magistracy. | 


| did not raise his hand sufficiently hign 
‘in saluting the officer referred to; and 
whether, seeing that the assault has been 
| admitted, and was proved to have been 
|unprovoked, the Government will take 
| notice of this incident? 


| 
| Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
| INDIA (Lord G. Hamiuron, Middlesex, 
| Ealing): I regret to say that it is the 
/case that an assault was committed by 
| Lieutenant Rowcroft, while employed on 
| plague duty, upon a native schoolmaster 
‘at Satara, who was similarly employed. 
| The assault consisted in Lieutenant Row- 
| croft boxing the schoolmaster’s ears on 
| the ground that. his manner towards him 
was studiously insolent. The Bombay 
| Government have already taken notice of 
the incident by remanding Lieutenant 

towcroft to military duty. I understand 
that the matter is likely to be brought 
before a court of law. In these circum- 
stances I do not at present propose to 
take any further action. 


INDIAN CIVIL SERVICE. 

Sim H. SEYMOUR KING (Hull, Cea- 
tral) :I beg to ask the Secretary of State 
for India whether those officers in the 
Indian Civil Service whose allowance 
for exchange compensation was stopped 
in 1894, and who, under the new rules, 
have been admitted to the allowance 
from the Ist April, 1897, are now per- 
mitted to draw arrears for the period 
from 1894 to 1897, during which it was 
stopped pending the decision of the 
Secretary of State? 


THe SECRETARY or STATE ror 
INDIA: This Question only appeared 
on the Paper to-day. I have telegraphed 
for information, but have not yet 
received a reply. 


2T 2 
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Royal Irish 
WATERLOO MAIN COLLIERY, LEEDS. 

Mr. PICKARD (York, W.R., Norman- 
ton): I beg to ask the Secretary of State 
for the Home Department whether he 
has received information that at the 
Waterloo Main Colliery, Leeds, York- 
shire, several old men have received 
notice to terminate their contract of 
service owing to the coming into force of 
the Workmen’s Compensation for Injury 
Act, 1897; whether he has received in- 
formation regarding a workmen’s pick 
carrier, whose wages are paid by the 
workmen, that they, the workmen, at 
the instance of the manager, must dis- 
miss him because the manager says, 
owing to the serious obligations and 
responsibilities of the Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Act, and the responsibilities 
it involves, steps must be taken to stop 
this cold man from coming on the 
premises of the firm; and, whether such 
conduct is a violation of the Act; and, 
if so, whether he will take such steps as 
will prevent similar occurrences in 
future / 


Tue SECRETARY or STATE For 
tHE HOME DEPARTMENT: The 
honourable Member has been’ good 
enough himself to send me information 
of these cases of dismissal. I am afraid 
I can only say that the rights of an em- 
ployer to dismiss his workmen after 
proper notice, or to exclude any person 
not his workman, from his premises is 
not affected by the Act of last Session, 
and that I have no power to interfere in 
the matter. 


SCHEMES UNDER THE WORKMEN’S 
COMPENSATION ACT. 

Mr. PICKARD: I beg to ask the 
Secretary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment whether he is aware that some 
schemes under the Workmen’s Compen- 
sation for Injuries Act have been ob- 
tained by allowing ballots to be taken 
in connection with our fiery and danger- 
ous mines in Yorkshire, of all surface 
hands, clerks, labourers on farms, general 
works officials, and managers thereof: 
whether the Act provides that such 
workers would be allowed to vote for 
any such schemes; whether the men in 
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such works are bound by the results of 
such ballots; whether in any scheme 
where persons have voted who are not 
scheduled under the Act voids the said 
ballot ; and whether he will take steps 
to prevent any scheme coming into force 
under the Act where surface hands have 
voted for any such scheme? 


or STATE ror 


Academy. 


Tus SECRETARY 


tHE HOME DEPARTMENT: I am 
informed that no such scheme as is 
referred to has been certified. I may 


say, however, that no provision is made 
in the Act for any ballot on a scheme, 
and that if a ballot is taken it has no 
legal effect, though it will no doubt serve 
to indicate the wishes of the men. The 
Registrar before certifying a scheme 
must be satisfied that the scheme 1s not 
less favourable to the general body of 
workmen than the Act, and_ before 
coming to a decision hears the views of 
the workmen. Even when certified, the 
scheme is not binding on any workman 
unless he individually accepts it. I must 
remind the honourable Member that I 
have no power to prevent schemes 
coming into force, and that the Regis- 
trar acts independently of me in the 
matter. 


ROYAL IRISH ACADEMY. 

Mr. Serseant HEMPHILL (Tyrone, 
N.): I beg to ask the Vice-President of 
the Committee of Council on Education 
whether, by an agreement entered into in 
June, 1890, between the Lords of the 
Committee of Council on Education and 
the Royal Irish Academy, the Royal 
Irish Academy made over to the 
Committee of Council in trust for 
the public their collection of anti- 
quities, coins, and medals, with all 
future additions thereto; whether he is 
aware that the bronze bell of Ballymena, 
found in 1870 in the county of Antrim, 
was lately offered by Mr. Robert Day, of 
Cork, to the Royal Irish Academy to be 
placed in the museum, and refused on 
behalf of the academy; and whether 


steps will be taken whereby such valu- 
able objects of antiquity as this bell shall 
not be lost to the national collection of 
Trish antiquities. 
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Tue VICE-PRESIDENT or tHe COM- 
MITTEE or COUNCIL on EDUCA- 
TION (Sir J. Gorst, Cambridge Univer- 
sity): The answer to the first para- 
graph is in the affirmative. With re- 
gard to the second and third paragraphs 
the Committee of Council have no in- 
formation, as the Royal Irish Academy 
is not under their jurisdiction. 


LAND TRANSIT COMMITTEE. 

Mr. FIELD: I beg to ask the Presi- 
dent of the Board of Agriculture whether 
he can state when the Report of the Land 
Transit Committee will be issued? 


Tue PRESIDENT or rae BOARD or 
AGRICULTURE (Mr. W. H. Lone, Liver- 
pool, West Derby): The evidence upon 
which the Report of the Departmental 
Committee to which the honourable 
Member refers is based only reached my 
hands this morning. Until I have haj 
an opportunity of studying this evidence 
I shall not be in a position to make any 
communication on the subject. 


ARMY PENSIONERS. 

Captain NORTON (Newington, W.): I 
beg to ask the Under Secretary of State 
for War whether he can state if the 
average number of men _invalided 
annually from the Army during the past 
five years is 3,277; how many of these 
men are awarded pensions, the amount 
of such pensions, and the periods for 
which they are awarded? 


Toe UNDER SECRETARY or STATE 
For WAR (Mr. Sr. Jonny Broprick, Sur- 
rey, Guildford): The average number of 
men invalided during each of the last five 
years was 3,275. Of these 1,195 were 
granted pensions, averaging 8}d. a day, 
140 had life pensions, and 1,013 pensions 
for 12 months and upwards capable of 
renewal or of being made permanent at 
the discretion of the Commissioners of 
Chelsea Hospital. Of the men invalided 
the greater proportion were not suffer- 
ing from disability due to climate or 
anilitary service. 
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Examinations. 


SOLDIERS’ CONVALESCENT HOME 
EASTBOURNE. 

Captain NORTON: I beg to ask the 
Under Secretary of State for War whether 
he is aware that the Soldiers’ Convales- 
cent Home at Eastbourne is situated in 
what is considered the most unhealthy 
part of the town ; what sick diets, extras, 
and comforts are provided for the 
patients, and who nurses and attends to 
them ; and who does the greater part of 
the necessary work in connection with 
the home? 


Mr. BRODRICK: The sanitary con- 
dition of the vicinity of the convalescent 
home at Eastbourne is considered good. 
The diets, extras, and medical comforts 
are similar to those of all military 
hospitals. The staff consists of an army 
medical officer and a non-commissioned 
officer and two men of the medical staff 
corps, who carry out all the duties con- 
nected with the care and treatment of 
the sick, and the necessary work con- 
nected with the home. Such patients as 
may be considered able to aid the estab- 
lishment are at the discretion of the 
medical officer employed on light hospital 
duties. 


HERBERT HOSPITAL, WOOLWICH, 

Captain NORTON: I beg to ask the 
Under Secretary of State for War 
whether he can state the number of sick 
soldiers in the Herbert Hospital at Wool- 
wich, and the exact extent of the pleasure 
and airing ground reserved for their 
exclusive use? 


Mr. BRODRICK: On the 24th June 
342 soldiers were in the Herbert Hospital. 
The exercising ground reserved for 
patients is about 8} acres in extent. 


POST-MORTEM EXAMINATIONS. 

Mr. DAVITT (Mayo, S.): I beg to ask 
the Secretary of State for the Home 
Department whether he has received a 
declaration from Mr. and Mrs. Raynor, 
of Alfreton, stating that neither of them 
gave permission to the doctor who 
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performed the post-mortem examination 
on one John Leonard, of county Galway, 
who died in the house of the Raynors, 
and whose death was certified in the 
proper manner at the time ; and whether, 
as the conduct of this doctor has given 
much pain to the relatives of the 
deceased, steps will be taken to prevent 
a repetition of this kind of conduct on 
the part of young medical practitioners 
acting without authority, either from the 
coroner or the friends or relatives of per- 
sons dying under similar circumstances. 


Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
THE HOME DEPARTMENT: [ have re- 
ceived a declaration to the effect men- 
tioned. I can only repeat that I was 
satisfied after inquiry that the examina- 
tion was made for a legitimate object, 
and with all care and reverence by the 
doctor, who had reason for believing that 
the course taken was assented to by the 
only available friends of the deceased. 
I do not think that such a case is likely 
to recur, or that any steps are called for 
on my part. 


Mr. DAVITT: May I ask the right 
honourable Gentleman whether it is not 
wu fact that the very persons alleged to 
have given sanction for this examination 
deny emphatically that they gave any? 


Tue SECRETARY or STATE vor 
THE HOME DEPARTMENT: I under- 
stand that there is a conflict of evidence 
on the subject, kit as regards the action 
of the doctor, I have already stated in 
answer to a question of the honourable 
Member I think he had good reason for 
believing that the requisite assent had 
been given. The examination was mad2 
with a proper object. I do not think 
there is anything more to be said. 


AMMUNITION FOR VOLUNTEERS. 

Mr. WINGFIELD-DIGBY (Dorset, 
N.): I beg to ask the Under Secretary 
of State for War whether the .303 maga- 
zine Lee-Metford ammunition is being 
sold to the volunteers at actual cost. price 
(i.e., at the price it cost to manufacture 
it in the Government factories) ; if so, 
will the War Office consider the advisa- 
bility of selling the ammunition cheaper, 

Mr. Davitt. 
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in Madagascar. 


looking to the country for the balance, 
as an encouragement to the volunteers? 


Mr. BRODRICK: A volunteer corps 
armed with rifles of .303 calibre receives 
annually 75 rounds per man free, and 
may obtain 15 rounds more if recom- 
mended by the general officer, the 
amount compulsorily expended on class 
firing being 21 rounds for a trained man, 
42 for a recruit. Corps desirous of pur- 
chasing ammunition for match-shooting 
may purchase up to 10 rounds a head 
cordite ammunition at the reduced price 
of £4 per thousand. Beyond this quan- 
tity, the actual cost price of the ammuni- 
tion to the Government must be paid. 


BRITISH TRADE IN MADAGASCAR. 

Mr. SCHWANN (Mauchester, N.): I 
beg to ask the Under Secretary of State 
for Foreign Affairs whether, with a view 
of preventing the sale of existing stocks 
of English-made goods, notably of 
calicoes and other cotten goods held by 
English traders in Madagascar, the 
French authorities have issued a law or 
regulation prohibiting not only the Army 
but even the natives of that island from 
doing business with British traders, and 
have published the special marks or 
devices by which for years these English 
makes of cloth have been known, so that 
their purchase can be avoided ; whether 
the French authorities have issued a 
proclamation or law by which any native 
would be relieved of Military service in 
the making of roads, etc., on proof being 
forthcoming that he is employed by a 
Frenchman as a transport coolie; and 
whether new English firms in Madagascar 
are restricted in the number of natives 
they may engage to do work for them ; 
and, if so, will the British Government 
use its influence to protest against these 
acts, and to ensure fair treatment of 
British traders in Madagascar ? 


Tuz UNDER SECRETARY or STATE 
ror FOREIGN AFFAIRS (Mr. G. N. Cur- 
zoN, Lancashire, Southport): The French 
Governor-General of Madagascar has 
issued a circular dated April 22nd last, 
instructing the French officials in the 
island to use every effort with the native 
authorities to demonstrate the superior 
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quality, and to secure the purchase by 
the Malagasys of French in pre 
ference to foreign manufactures. We 
have not heard of any law or regulation 
prohibiting either the Army or the 
natives from doing business with British 
traders; nor, although French trade- 
marks have been published with a special 
recommendation in the native journals, 
have we heard of the publication of 
British trade marks with the contrary 
object. No information has been received 
to the effect mentioned in the second and 
third paragraphs. Instructions are about 
to be sent to Her Majesty’s Ambassador 
at Paris to make representations to the 
new French Government with reference 
to the position of British trade in Mada- 
gascar. 


CANADIAN TARIFFS. 

Mr. LOWLES (Shoreditch, Hagger- 
ston): I beg to ask the Under Secre- 
tary of State for Foreign Affairs whether 
he has any information that Germany 
intends, at the expiration of the existing 
Commercial Treaty with this country, to 
deprive Canada of the most-favoured- 
nation treatment, owing to the action 
taken by the Dominion in extending to 
British goods preferential tariff rates ; 
whether Germany, France, Holland, and 
other Continental nations give to, and 
receive from, their respective Colonies 
preferential tariff rates without complaint 
from this country, and that such action 
constitutes a breach of the most-favoured- 
nation clauses in their respective Treaties 
with Great Britain; and whether he can 
state what action the Secretary of State 
proposes to take in the matter? 


Mr. CURZON: I have _ already 
answered this Question in a slightly dif- 
ferent form, on June 24th. ‘The notifica- 
tion to which the honourable Memoper 
refers has been issued as an independent 
Act by the German Government to cover 
the period between the expiration of the 
Treaty recently denounced by Her 
Majesty’s Government and the conclu- 
sion of a new Treaty. It will be commu- 
nicated to the Canadian Government, who 
are capable of protecting their own inte- 
rests in the matter. There has been no 


cause for complaint by this country 
against the existence of preferential 
tariff rates between foreign countries and 
their colonies. 
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COMPULSORY SICK CLUBS. 

Captain NORTON: I beg to ask the 
First Lord of the Treasury whether he 
is aware that a very strong feeling exists 
throughout the country generally with 
respect to compulsory sick clubs; and 
whether, under these circumstances, he 
will consider the advisability of affording 
an early opportunity for the discussion 
of the Truck Acts Amendment Bill? 


Tue FIRST LORD or tue TREA- 
SURY (Mr. A. J. Batrour, Manchester, 
E.): I think it will be enough to remind 
the honourable and gallant Gentleman 
that my right honourable Friend the 
Home Secretary gave the view of the 
Government the other day in answer to 
a Question, and stated our opinion that 
there ought to be an inquiry into this 
matter. 

Caprain NORTON: Will the inquiry 
be held this Session ? 

Tue FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
SURY: Well, that is a matter not 
absolutely determined. My right honour- 
able Friend expressed an _ opinion 
in favour of a Parliamentary Committee, 
and I incline to that view myself. I 
think that a Parliamentary Committee 
will be generally acceptable to the House, 


CHARITABLE LOANS (IRELAND) BILL, 

Me. J. P. FARRELL (Cavan, W.): I 
beg to ask the First Lord of the Treasury 
whether he can put down inside the 
coming week the Charitable Loans (Ire- 
land) Bill for such a place that there 
would be a chance of its principles Leing 
discussed before being further proceeded 
with? 

Tue FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
SURY: I cannot at present fix a 
day for this Bill, but I do not 
think that the time suggested by the 
honourabie Gentleman would be conve- 
nient. Clearly we cannot have the 
time already allotted to the Irish Local 
Government Bill. 


VISITORS TO PARLIAMENT BUILDINGS. 


Mr, LOWLES: I beg to ask the First 
Lord of the Treasury whether he is aware 
that recent stringent orders have been 
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Trish Police 


issued by the Lord Great Chamberlain | 
which seriously curtail the privileges 
hitherto enjoyed by Members of the House 
of Commons who desire personally to 
conduct parties of their constituents 
through the Houses of Parliament on 
Saturdays ; that in consequence of these 
restrictions Members are prevented from 
pointing out the architectural and _his- 
torical features of the buildings; and 
that the course of popular constitutional 
education is thereby hindered; and 
whether he will take steps to secure for 
Members and their constituents a restora- 
tion of their respective privileges ! 


Toe FIRST LORD or rue TREA- 
SURY: According to the information 
which has been supplied to me no new 
order has been issued by the Lord Great 
Chamberlain ; all that has been done is 
to republish the existing order, which has 
been in force for some years past. My 
honourable Friend is doubtless aware 
that a very large number of visitors view 
the Houses of Parliament on a Saturday. 
I believe there are 2,000 or 3,000 at this 
time of the year, and between the hours 
of 10 and 3.30 it is found absolutely 
necessary in the interests of the general 
public to maintain the steady flow of 
visitors through the building without 
subjecting part of these visitors to delay 
until addresses or explanations have been 
given to any particular section of the 
party. On the other hand, from 3-30 to 6 
any Member and his friends are allowed 
to visit the Houses of Parliament, and 
every facility is offered for a more 
leisurely inspection; in fact, during 
those hours the rule to which I have 
referred does not apply. 


SCHOOL TEACHERS’ SUPERANNUA- 
TION. 

Mr, HEDDERWICK (Wick Burghs) : 
I beg to ask the First Lord of the Trea- 
sury whether he means to introduce this 
Session any proposals with respect to the 
superannuation of public school teachers ; 
and, if so, when? 


Tne FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
SURY: Yes, it is proposed to introduce 
the Bill in the course of the present Ses- 
sion, but I cannot fix a date at the 
present moment. 
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Distribution. 
Mr. CROMBIE (Kincardineshire) : 
Will it apply to Scotland as well as 
England? 
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Toe FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
SURY: I imagine it is not possible to 
deal with the English teachers without 
dealing with the Scottish teachers. 


FISHING INDUSTRY. 

Mr. DOUGHTY (Great Grimsby): I 
beg to ask the President of the Board ot 
Trade whether the Fisheries Department 
of the Board of Trade, formed some 
years ago when the fishing industry was 
much smaller and less important than at 
present, has been abolished; whether 
fishery business in future is to be dis- 
charged by the Harbour Department ; 
and whether the chief and second official 
of this Department have any special 
knowledge or acquaintance with this 
business ! 


Tue PRESIDENT or tHe BOARD or 
TRADE: No, Sir, the Fisheries Depart- 
ment has not been abolished, but the 
Harbour Department has been merged 
in the Fisheries Department. I have 
recently appointed as chief inspector of 
fisheries a gentleman thoroughly experi- 
enced in fishery matters. 


IRISH POLICE DISTRIBUTION, 
Mr. VESEY KNOX (Londonderry) : 


I beg to ask the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of 
Ireland whether he can __ explain 


why Waterford, with a population of 
25,000, has a free quota of 73 policemen, 
while Derry, with a population of 36,000, 
has a free quota of only 62; and whether 
he will undertake to increase the free 
quota in Derry? 


Mr- ATKINSON: My right honour- 
able Friend has already explained to the 
honourable and learned Gentleman that 
the assumption that the population is the 
only factor in determining the distribution 
of the free force is an erroneous one. 
The general circumstances of each city 
or county, as the case may be, are also 
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taken into consideration in allocating 
this force. The distribution of the force is 
revised triennially, pursuant to Statute, 
and there is no power to consider the 
question of a further revision until May, 


1900. 


LONDONDERRY POLICE, 
VESEY KNOX: I 
the Attorney General 
his attention has been called to 
the Report of the Finance Com- 
mittee of the Londonderry Corpora- 
tion in relation to the action of the 
Crown in taking legal proceedings to re- 
cover sums alleged to be due for extra 
police ; and whether, considering the cir- 
cumstances disclosed in this Report, the 
Crown will persist in these proceedings? 


Mr. 
ask 


beg to 
whether 


Mr. ATKINSON: My attention has 
been called to the Report mentioned. It 
contains nothing, in my opinion, to jus- 
tify the corporation in refusing to pay 
the two years’ arrears of the charges due 
for extra police up to the 30th Septem- 
ber, 1897. The free force for the city 
of Londonderry was increased from 30 to 
47 men in 1885, and to 62 men in 1888, 
whilst the extra force was reduced in 
the former year from 45 to 28 men, and 
has not since been increased. It is in 
respect of these 28 men that the debt 
sued for was incurred. 


BARRY COUNTY COURT. 

Mr. JEFFREYS (Hants, Basingstoke) : 
On behalf of the honourable Member for 
South Giamorgan, I beg to ask the Attor- 
ney General if he will state the date on 
which the county court at Barry, in the 
county of Glamorgan, is to be opened ; 
and what is the reason for the continued 
delay in the commencement of county 
court business there? 


Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir R. 
Wesster, Isle of Wight): On the 7th 
March last an Order in Council was made 
establishing a county court at Barry as 
from the Ist July, but by a subsequent 
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Order passed on the 19th May its opera- 
tion was postponed until the Ist Octo- 
ber, because, on the information before 
the Lord Chancellor, proper courts and 
offices could not be got ready by the ist 
July. 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


—os 


TAXATION (IRELAND). 
Adjourned Debate on Question (4th 
July )— 


“That the disproportion between the taxa- 
tion of Ireland and its taxable capacity, as 
compared with the other parts of the kingdom, 
disclosed by the findings of the Royal Com- 
mission, constitutes a grievance, and demands 
the early attention of the Government, with a 
view to proposing a remedy."—(Mr. John 
vedmond. ) 

Debate 


Question again 


resumed. 


proposed : 


CotoneL SAUNDERSON (Armagh, 
N.): I have always observed that Irish 
Debates have features differing from 
those of all other Debates, but of all the 
Irish Debates in which I have assisted in 
my time I think the present affords the 
most remarkable spectacle. Who would 
have believed a few years ago that we 
should have the Nationalist Members for 
Ireland sitting below the Gangway, and 
some Ulster Members on this side sitting 
below the Gangway, all clinging like 
grim death to the plank of the Union, 
while we have, on the other hand, the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer and a 
Unionist Government diligently em- 
ployed in chipping the plank away, in 
order that the unhappy crew may be 
precipitated soon to the bottom! That 
remarkable attitude, I think, has never 
before been assumed by parties in the 
House of Commons, even in_historic 
times. I have always felt that this was 
an extremely difficult subject to bring 
satisfactorily before the House of Com- 
mons. I have been a Member of this 
Assembly now for I am afraid to say 
how many years, and, in common with 
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other Members, have become more or 
less impregnated with the spirit of the 
House. I think I understand pretty well 
what the House of Commons likes and 
what it does not like, and I know it is 
always very difficult to persuade the 
House to do that which it is not accus- 
tomed to, and which it naturally dis- 
likes. For many years past—I know not 
how many—the House of Commons has 
been engaged in doing what is called 
justice to Ireland, but they have always 
been just and generous to Ireland at 
other people’s expense, and not at their 
own. If at the present moment we were 
to ask the House of Commons to do an 
act of justice to Ireland at the expense 
of some Irish institution or some Ins} 
class, Ido not think there would be much 
difficulty in persuading the House to 
adopt our way of thinking. But I do 
not think there is any Irish institution 
left for the House to despoil to satisfy 
the demands of some section of the Irish 
people. They had the Irish Church, and 
it was not very difficult to induce them 
to disestablish and disendow it. Then 
they had the Irish land, and the Irish 
landlord was always looked upon as fair 
game; and therefore, unless the House 
of Commons are willing to put their 
hands in their own pockets, there is no 
hope of getting an act of justice done to 
the country from which we come. They 
see Ireland on the wayside, and, like the 
Levite, they go by on the other side, and 
probably for the same reason, because 
the thieves have been there before them 
and left nothing to take away. Realising, 
as I have done, the difficulty of per- 
suading the House of Commons to take 
a line that is naturally distasteful to it, 
I have come to the conclusion that in 
the circumstances the worst action to 
take is to rub the House of Commons up 
the wrong way. And in that respect | 
find myself confronted by a very con- 
siderable difficulty entirely caused by the 
course pursued in Ireland by some 
Nationalist Members, and especially by 
the honourable Member for East Mayo. 
The honourable Member, no doubt, has 
a perfect right to hold his own opinions, 
but I only wish he could have given vent 
to them at some other period of the year. 
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He, however, went to a Nationalist meet- 
ing in the north of Ireland, and declared 
that he, and those who acted with him, 
adopted the principles and endorsed the 
deeds of the men of ’98. If it be true 
that the majority of the Irish people 
endorse the deeds of murder and outrage 
upon defenceless people committed by 
the men of ’98—TI admit that there were 
deeds of savage brutality done also by 
the other side—I can conceive an Eng- 
lish or a Scotch Member getting up and 
saying,“If that is true of the Irish peopie, 
the less money they have the better, and 
we won't give them a farthing.” 
That I think represents the feelings of 
the great majority of the Irish people. 
I do not say for a moment that the great 
majority of the Irish people are in love 
with England. I do not say that the 
great majority of the Irish people are 
not anxious, if possible, to get rid of 
English rule; I daresay they are ready 
and willing to get rid of English rule, or 
any rule, but I absolutely refuse io 
believe that the people have any desire 
whatever to repeat the deeds which were 
done towards the end of the last century, 
or to embrue their hands in the blood 
of their fellow-countrymen. I do not 
believe that the honourable Member for 
East Mayo has any desire to see those 
days repeated, nor do I believe that he 
wishes to return to the horrors of Vinegar 
Hill, Wexford Bridge, or Scullabogue. 
What I believe the great majority of the 
Irish are anxious to do is to kick out 
the English with as little violence ss 
possible. I daresay that some such desire 
as that is characteristic of the Irish 
people, and that difficulty is in my way. 
I can only hope, however, that the Mem- 
bers of the House of Commons who have 
heard these speeches will not allow their 
minds to be turned away from doing what 
we contend to be an act of simple justice 
to Ireland for that reason. I have no 
intention whatever of flooding the House 
with a cataract of figures; I think we 
have exhausted the arithmetical coa- 
siderations of this Motion. All has been 
said that can be said on one side or the 
other, so far as figures are concerned, in 
connection with these financial relations ; 
and I do not know whether, as far as 
the result goes, the House is much 
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wiser. At any rate, I do not intend to 
follow that course, because I can place 
before the House of Commons, in a very 
few words, the position that I take, and 
the position those who sympathise with, 
me take, which is, I believe, the position 
taken by the majority of honourable 
Gentlemen from Ireland who sit oppeo- 
site. We believe, first of all, that the 
Act of Union was a solemn engagement 
entered into by the contracting parties. 
We believe the seventh clause of the Act 
of Union clearly states, and places clearly 
before the eye, one of the main points 
of grievance. The Irish people naturally 
realised that they were a much poorer 
people than the partner with whom they 
were going to be allied. Besides that, 
the Irish people at that time remem- 
hered the days of Grattan’s Parliament. 
Grattan’s Parliament was, in my opinion, 
a very successful Parliament. At that 
time Irish expenditure and Irish income 
balanced themselves; therefore, the 
Irish people remembered Grattan’s Parlia- 
ment, and were very loth to enter into 
an agreement which might bind them to 
a future expenditure which they would be 
unable to pay. Certainly, Grattan’s 
Parliament was a great success, though 
I have never been able to understand 
why it was so popular in the minds cf 
honourable Gentlemen opposite, because 
if a Parliament on similar lines existed 
in Ireland to-day, nine-tenths of the 
honourable Gentlemen opposite would be 
excluded from its walls, because 20 
Roman Catholic was admitted. But, at 
any rate, the Irish people were grateful 
to this Parliament, and Lord Castlereagh, 
in carrying the Union, laid immense 
stress, as also did Mr. Pitt, upon the fact 
that when this Union took place the 
amount of taxation to be levied in Ire- 
land should be in conformity with her 
capacity to pay, and that it should not 
exceed that capacity. Well, Sir, that 
Union took place, and in 1817 a new 
arrangement took place. There was a 
Consolidated Fund, but there was nothing 
to show that in the minds of British 
statesmen at that time there was any 
idea of departing from the bargain of the 
Union. Now, here I join issue with my 
right honourable Friend the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer. The Chancellor of the 
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Exchequer said, in his speech yesterday, 
that the year 1817, which made the taxa- 
tion of the country indiscriminate, did 
away altogether with the exceptional 
arrangement which was entered into at 
the Union. I absolutely and entirely 
deny that. This is not a new-fangled idea 
of ours that we have started during the 
last few years for the first time. It has 
gone on all along, and until the year 
1853 it was admitted that Ireland was to 
be dealt with financially in a different 
manner from the rest of the Empire. In 
1842 and in 1845, when Sir Robert Peel 
brought in his income tax, he refused, on 
constitutional grounds, to allow income 
tax to be levied in Ireland. Lord Palmer- 
ston was of the same opinion ; and it was 
not until 1853, when Mr. Gladstone 
struck Ireland a blow from which she is’ 
reeling still by adding £2,500,000 to her 
taxation, that income tax was levied. 
He dealt that blow with one hand, whilst 
he offered a sort of sop with the other. 
During the famine this country advanced 
altogether somewhere about £4,000,000 
to Ireland. At first sight that appears 
to be a very generous gift; but it was 
not a gift, because this money was turned 
into consolidated annuities, and was 
saddled on the poor law unions of Ire- 
land; and in 1853 Mr. Gladstone, in his 
speech, showed how generous he was to 
Ireland in sweeping away this sum that 
had been added to her debt, and, at the 
same time, he imposed the income tax 
and raised the spirit duties. He admitted 
that, although he had taken away this 
large sum of money from the debit side 
of Ireland, he had imposed another tax 
which would increase Imsh taxation, but 
he pointed out that that would only be 
for a short time. The income tax is still 
levied, and the spirit duties have never 
been decreased. Therefore I venture to 
point out that we are not alone in 
taking this view, but that great states- 
men, long before our day, most of whom 
have passed away, took exactly the same 
view—namely, that Ireland was to be 
looked upon as a separate entity on the 
question of taxation. Then, again, the 
question was raised in 1865. Mr. Pope 
Hennessy brought forward the question 
of the condition of Ireland, especially 
with reference to the question of 
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over-taxation, and Mr. Gladstone made a 
speech, in which he said that he refused 
to deal with Ireland or with any other 
part of the Empire in a geographical 
manner, because every part of the 
Empire was the same, and he refused to 
look at it in any other light. That is 
very much the view taken by my right 
honourable Friend the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer. But, Sir, a most notable 
speech was made in the course of that 
Debate. A speaker got up, and, in reply 
to Mr. Gladstone, he pointed out that in 
remembering the history of British deal- 
ings with Ireland it should never be for- 
gotten that in years gone by this House 
had destroyed her industries, and looking 
back on these things, although the 
generation in which he was then livinz 
was not answerable for them—remem- 
bering these things, he said that you 
ought to deal in an exceptional way with 
a country whose prosperity you have 
destroyed. Who was it who uttered those 
words! Lord Robert Cecil. I appeal 
from Lord Robert Cecil in the House of 
Commons to Lord Salisbury in the House 
of Lords. I appeal to Lord Salisbury 
against his Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
who sits on the Treasury Bench. The 
speech then made by Lord Robert Cecil, 
if spoken in this House now, would have 
met nearly all the conditions of the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer. The Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, in his speech, after 
going through a multitude of figures, 
showed that the Irishman is not’ more 
taxed than the Englishman or the Scotch- 
man. He proved that undoubtedly. 
Indeed, the Irishman does not pay so 
much. We never contended that he did. 
‘We do not say that we are suffering 
because we are individually taxed more 
than you are here. We say that we are 
less able to pay than you are. We say, 
here is a bargain that you made with us, 
and we now wish it to be fulfilled. That 
is the line we are taking. My right 
honourable Friend went on to show that 
‘the amount that the Irish contribute to 
the Imperial necessities is greatly 
diminished. At one time it was 
£4,000,000; it then diminished to 
£2,000,000 ; and now my right honour- 
able Friend points out that Irish 
econtributions have shrunk from 
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£2,176,000 in 1896-97 to £1,980,000 in 
1897-98. That is a very great shrinkage. 
But what does it mean! It means to say 
that in some way or another running Ire. 
land is a very expensive job. We have 
nothing to say to that. We do not run 
Ireland. That I take is the duty of the 
Government in the House of Commons. 
This shrinkage, in other words, means 
that if you deduct this £1,980,000 to 
which the contribution, according to my 
right honourable Friend, has shrunk, 
from £8,000,000, which is the whole 
amount of Irish taxation, you will find 
that it costs £5,020,000 to run Ireland. 
I want to know, can we possibly accept 
that as correct? I do not know any man 
who is clever enough—even the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, who has got the 
assistance of so many eble men in his 
office, although you can prove anything 
by figures—to prove to me it costs 
£6,020,000 torun Ireland. That is some- 
thing that I cannot possibly believe. I 
can only conceive that enormous figure 
being attained by putting down to the 
expense of running Ireland sums whica 
ought to be placed to the Imperial 
account. I know that one set-off is 
invariably the expense of the Irish con- 
stabulary. We are told that a great boon 
was conferred on Ireland when the cost 
of the Irish constabulary was taken over 
by the Imperial Exchequer. At one time 
it was paid partly by the counties and 
partly by the Exchequer, and then the 
whole expense was taken over by the 
British Exchequer. But the very same 
moment that this boon was given to Ire- 
land an almost similar boon was given 
to England—that is to say, the prisons 
which were paid for by the counties were 
taken over by the State, and the prin- 
cipal part of the expense of Crown prose- 
cutions was also taken over by the Trea- 
sury, making a very large sum taken away. 
Therefore you must deduct what you 
have given us from what you have given 
to the rest of the country. The House 
does not seem to understand why we 
Irishmen refuse to accept as a set-off 
something that you give to the rest of 
the country—to Scotland, to England, 
and to Wales. I will tell you the reason 
why. Part of the money which pays 
what you give to Wales and to Scotland 
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comes out of Irish pockets. That cannot 
be denied. If you give us a large grant, 
which you do not give to the rest of the 
Empire, well and good—that is a set- 
off ; but you do not do that, and you ask 
us at the same time to be grateful to you 
for these things which we say, and say 
with perfect truth, are not sets-off at 
all. Now, Sir, I may be asked what I 
hope may happen. Honourable Gentle- 
men opposite are in clover on this 
question, because they are bound to win 
whether or no. If vou give a grant to 
Ireland, very naturally they will be satis- 
fied, and, in common with most other 
representatives, will get a certain amount 
of thanks from the Irish people. But Wi 
you refuse a grant I am not sure that 
they will be sorry, because they will 
have one of the most splendid grievances 
that ever delighted the hearts of 
the Irish people. The Irish people 
have had grievances in their day, no 
doubt, and those grievances have found 
expression in this House; but the Irish 
people knew that all this time they 
were suffering under a_ suppressed 
grievance which only now comes to the 
surface, and we all know that a 
suppressed grievance is more violent than 
an open grievance brought before the eye 
of man. This grievance, if unredressed, 
will undoubtedly provide honourable 
Gentlemen opposite with a topic which 
they can lay before the people of Ireland 
for years and years to come. On the 
other hand I have no such prospect in 
The honourable Gentleman the 
for Waterford concluded his 
speech yesterday with a kind of threat. 
He said if you refuse this request you 
wil! render the rule of England in Ireland 
impossible. I cannot unfortunately con- 
clude with a threat, because there is no 
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amount of injustice that I can conceive 
this House perpetrating to Ireland that 
will ever make me or my friends disloyal 
to this country. At the same time I can. 
not see why the House should not now 
deal generously with Ireland. You have 
had the Report of a Commission, and 
I do not think that the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer found much fault with that 
Report. He practically admitted in his 
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speech that the proportion between the 
wealth of Ireland and the wealth of 
England was not one-eleventh, but one- 
twentieth. In reading his speech to-day 
I gathered that he admitted that. The 
point he made was by showing the 
proportion that Ireland pays to the 
Empire and what the rest of the Empirs 
pays. But if that is so, what we say is, 
can you reconcile it to your conscience, 
to the principles of fair dealing, that 
after having entered into a sclemn com- 
pact with this country that you should 
deal with her in accordance with her 
capacity to pay, you should ignore a 
Report of this kind which points out this. 
enormous discrepancy between what she 
can pay and what she does pay, and to 
do nothing to help her out of the 
financial quagmire into which you have 
plunged her! I cannot see why this 
House should refuse to grant our request. 
I dv not ask that there should be any 
alteration of the customs between Ireland 
and the rest of the Empire—that would 
be absolutely impossible; but, as it has: 
been clearly shown that you owe Ireland 
a debt of money on the ground of the 
bargain you made some 100 years ago, 
and it has been admitted all along by 
statesmen ever since, I do not see why 
you should not help us now, and give us 
back some of the money that you have 
taken away from our country. I entirely 
coincide with the views expressed by my 
right honourable Friend the Member for 
the University of Dublin. I do not take 
so large a view as honourable Gentlemen 
opposite do as to the amount of money 
we shall obtain, or ought to obtain, from 
England. Inever could see that the 
amount was so great as was made out 
by some of the witnesses before that 
Commission, but I am fully persuaded in 
my own mind that the Irish people will 
follow me in this—that this country, 
under the bargain entered into, owes my 
country a large debt which she has never 
paid. I there is absolute 
unanimity amongst the Irish people oa 
that point. There are some colleagues of 
mine in this House who do not act with 
me in this matter, but I think they repre- 
sent an infinitesimal fraction of the Irish 
people. I know that in 1853 there was: 
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an absolute unanimity amongst the Irish 
Members against the proposal for the 
income tax, and amongst the speakers 
was u Mr. Macartney, who, I think, was 
related to the honourable Member who 
sits on the Treasury Bench, and I say 
that I am speaking now absolutely in 
the name of a united people. We believe 
we have a just and a righteous cause ; 
we claim from you that which common 
honesty ought to make you give. We do 
not come suing in formd pauperis ; 
we were told by the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer in his speech that, if we made 
out clearly that we had wants, he 
hoped the House would satisfy them. 
We do not come as beggars to your gate, 
but we come as Irishmen with whom you 
made a bargain, and who simply ask you 
to fulfil the terms of that bargain. — 


Lorp CHARLES BERESFORD 
(York): Mr. Speaker, as an Irishman 
and as a Unionist, I wish to say a few 
words on this question. I do not wish 
nor do I intend to go into any figures—- 
I merely wish to lay my views before 
the House, and to say why I am content 
to vote for the Motion before us. This 
is one of the most complicated questions 
that has ever been brought before the 
House of Commons. On the one hand, 
everybody admits that Ireland is very 
heavily taxed, and they also admit that 
the population has decreased and that 
taxation has increased for a_ great 
number of years. On the other hand, it 
is perfectly true, as has been argued in 
this House, that no Irishman pays any 
more than any other individual in this 
Kingdom. That is perfectly true as far 
as taxation goes, and I for one deplore 
that the question of altering the taxa- 
tion has been brought before the House 
at all, because I think that those people 
who think with me on this question 
must recognise that what is called the 
predominant partner, which is the 
English democracy, would not be at all 
inclined to say that the Irish people 
should pay less taxes than the people of 
this country, and I do not for a moment 
suggest that that is a good way of solving 
the question. The honourable Gentleman 
the Member for Islington put forward the 
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view that if we were to embark on this 
kind of argument it would hold good with 
any other poor agricultural portion of 
this country. It is for that reason that 
I do not think that the argument «i 
altering the taxation would hold good, 
and I entirely agree with the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer when he said that you 
must keep your Customs and Excise a 
level rate all over the country. But the 
question of Ireland is a different question 
to the question of England. It was 
brought out very clearly by honourable 
Gentlemen sitting on the opposite 
benches that you had no famines in 
England, you have had no rebellions ‘n 
England, and you had also no great 
effort made which has been successful in 
doing away with the manufactures of this 
country. Unquestionably all these 
things have occurred in Ireland, and 1 
would rather like to point cut that this 
Government have recognised already that 
the question of Ireland is different to the 
question of England, because they have 
given moneys out of the Consolidated 
Fund to develop the resources of that 
country in order to put it in a better 
position all round, and so enable it to 
pay the taxes that may be placed upon 
it. My point of view is that the line, 
as proposed, should be carried on. I am 
entirely in accord with the right honour- 
able Gentleman the Member for the 
University of Dublin when he says that 
the right honourable Gentleman the 
Leader of the House has shown his 
sympathy for Ireland, and a_ great 
number of us are very grateful to him 
for what he has done. There is no doubt 
that the money devoted to the enlarge- 
ment of the operations of the Congested 
Districts Board, the money devoted to 
light railways, and the money that might 
be devoted in other ways for developing 
the country, would be the right way to 
relieve the people of the taxation which 
now exists, looking to the fact that taxa- 
tion is increasing while the numbers of 
Now, with 
regard to this I think, from my point of 
view, that you had better leave the Home 
Rule question alone altogether upon this 
matter. I am speaking as an Irishman, 
but not as a Home Ruler. If honourable 
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Gentlemen opposite would take off their 
shirts to fight for Home Rule, I would 
take off my shirt to fight against it. i 
am an Irishman, and I entirely agree 
with the honourable and gallant Gentle- 
man the Member for Armagh. Our point 
of view is that if you look at the compact 
of the Union, which has never been 
denied from any Bench, we consider that 
we are fairly entitled to have that com- 
pact kept in all honesty, and in all 
justice to our country ; but if honourable 
Members opposite will bring up this 
Home Rule question, and attach to the 
consideration of these financial relations 
the taxation question, they must be pre- 
pared for the consequences. They must 
remember that the very first thing that 
must happen on the face of it, if they 
were to carry their point in regard to 
taxation, is, that their representation 
must be reduced by a very considerable 
amount. I do not say whether that 
would be for the good or otherwise of 
the Irish people ; my own opinion is that 
it might be. If they bring this Home Rule 
question up they make this a party ques- 
tion, because that is essentially a party 
question, and, as far as Irishmen go, I 
do not think that this question of the 
financial relations is a party question, 
because all think that some remedy 
ought to be taken to put this matter 
right. But, as sure as honourable Members 
opposite keep on arguing that it 
is associated with Home Rule and with 
taxation, so surely, if they carry their 
point, will they have their representation 
reduced. What is the reason of all this 
trouble that we have in Ireland! It is 
what remains from injustice and from 
bad government in the past. Nobody 
who has ever read the history of Ireland 
can doubt but that it has been treated 
like a political football. Parties have 
promised this and have promised that, 
and, to use a somewhat vulgar expression, 
they sold Ireland. Ireland has not been 
treated fairly in the past; and what is 
the result?) There are millions of Irish- 


men throughout the world who have got a 
hatred of England that has been born 
and bred in them, and that will take 
many years before you can eradicate it. 
I go to these questions only to answer 
some statements that have already been 
rade. 


Now, with regard to our »eing 
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bad agriculturists. Before the Act of 
1870, how could an Irishman be a good 
agriculturist! There is not a landlord 
worthy of the name in Ireland that has 
ever said a word against the 1870 Act, 
because it is fair. Before the 1870 Act 
it was all against the tenant endeavour- 
ing to improve his land, because if he 
did so he had his rent enormously in- 
creased. Now what I would propose is 
that which has already been done ; and, as 
I pointed out before, as the Government 
has recognised that Ireland is entitled to 
different treatment from England, then I 
suggest that there should be some grant 
made from the Consolidated Fund in 
order to enable the Irish people to 
develop their country and improve it. 
Now the Member for Plymouth rather 
seemed to think that the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer was not sympathetic in 
his remarks upon this question. I take 
leave to differ from the right honour- 
able Gentleman the Member for Ply- 
mouth. I think the remarks of the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer were very sympa- 
thetic. He pointed out that something 
had been done for Ireland largely dif- 
ferent from what had been done for Eng- 
land. He also said that if the Secretary 
for Ireland could prove to him that any 
money could be well invested in the same 
direction that he would be very happy to 
accede to that request. Therefore I 
think that the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer viewed the question from all sides 
in a sympathetic way. There is another 
point which honourable Members sug- 
gested yesterday, and with which I en- 
tirely agree. I do not agree with the 
views they expressed with regard to the 
utility of the Army and Navy. I do 
think, however, that some of the money 
spent on both services ought to be in- 
vested in Ireland, and that we ought to 
increase, and largely increase, the dock- 
yard at Queenstown, making it a repair- 
ing and building dockyard, and that we 
ought to do more for Belfast. As far as 
Belfast goes, I believe there is a great 
deal in the argument which has been used 
that so far as the building of ships is 
concerned at Belfast that is a question 
of tender on the part of the firms, and 
not of offer on the part of Her Majesty’s 
Government ; and I imagine that if the 
great firm in Belfast would tender for 
the building of battleships, they would 
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find that the Government would be very 


glad to employ them. 


Tue FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
SURY: Hear, hear! Hear, hear! 

Lorpv CHARLES BERESFORD: The 
Government have, I believe, this year 
spent a sum of something like £50,000 in 
at 
I wish it was a great deal 


putting repairing-machinery 
Queenstown. 
more, and I hope that this Debate will 
encourage the Government to recognise 
Ireland and her right to have a substaa- 
tial share of the large amount of money 
spent for defensive purposes. I believe 
this Debate will do a great deal of good. 
I agree with the right honourable Gentle- 
man below me that the time has come 
when we shall have a better day in Ire. 
land ; but I hope that the English people 
wili recognise that it is the governmenz 
of the past that has created a great deal 
of the dissatisfaction and disloyalty, and, 
if I may use the expression, the “ dis- 
agreeables” which exist now. Should they 
be generous—should they recognise that 
there is a debt due from Eng- 
land to Ireland which they can 
pay quite as easy as they can spend 
money in advancing Egypt and other 
places throughout the world—should 
they look at home to the heart of the 
Empire, and get a better feeling between 
the two countries, then I say it will be 
for the good of both, although unques- 
tionably more for the good of Ireland 
than for the good of England. But do not 
forget that whatever is for the good of 
Ireland must be for the good of the whole 
Empire. I should like to hear some 
generous sentiments, and some kindly ex- 
pressions of feeling made by Englishmen 
sitting in this House. I say that as an 
Irishman who recognises what has hap- 
pened in the past. Let them do their 
best for the future to make matters go 
more smoothly, so that a more kindly 
feeling shall exist between the two coun- 
tries in the future than has existed in 
the past. I hope that in the remarks 


up 


that I have made I have given my 
reasons why I must vote for the whole of 
the honourable Member’s proposal ; but 
the part I really vote for is that it is the 
Government’s duty to provide a remedy 
which I believe the whole of the Irish 


Lord Charles Beresford. 
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people, independent of party, religion, or 
politics, really believe, and honestly be- 
lieve, is desired by the people of this 
country. 


*Str J. COLOMB (Great Yarmouth): I 
am always anxious to co-operate on all 
occasions, as far as it is possible to do 
so, with my Irish Friends, because 
I am half an Irishman myself, and 
that is my reason for saying a few words 
upon this subject, because it is one upoa 
which I cannot give a silent vote. In the 
first place, the honourable Member for 
Waterford, in introducing his Resolution 
to the House in a brilliant speech, to 
which we all listened with the greatest 
attention and admiration, made certain 
statements. One of them was this: he 
said, in the opening part of his speech, 
that there was complete unanimity of 
representatives from all po.itical parties 
in Ireland. I am not quoting the honour- 
able Member’s words 





Mr. JOHN REDMOND (Waterford) : 
What I said was that I moved the Reso- 
lution at the request of a Conference of 
Irish Members, presided over by the 
honourable and gallant Gentleman the 
Member for North Armagh, and which 
Conference consisted of representatives 
from every political party in Ireland. 


*Sir_ J. COLOMB : I am_ sorry 
I misunderstood the honourable Gentle- 
man’s words, but certainly the report in 
the Times gave me a different impres- 
sion; but at all events, the Member for 
West Down is against this Resolution ; 
the Member for North Down is against 
this Resolution ; so are the Members for 
South Belfast, West Belfast, Antrim, and 
North Londonderry. I think that that 
shows, at all events, that there is 
in Ireland dissension on this matter. 
In fact, it should be thoroughly dis- 
cussed, and those who have not looked 
into this question should not be too ready 
to accept all the statements that are 
made in this House. Of course, there is 
considerable unanimity amongst Irish 
Members. There always is unanimity 
where there is money likely to be got. 
There is no country in the world in 
which that is not so. I know it is in 
my blood, and I know it is in every Irish- 
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man’s blood, when there is money to be 
got, to combine to get it if possible. The 
Irish difficulty comes when the spoil has 
to be divided. My honourable and gal- 
lant Friend the Member for North 
Armagh admits the whole case is 
summed up in this, that what he wants 
is to get hold of English money. In my 
humble judgment unless you can estab- 
lish this claim by reference to the Act 
of Union, and all that has happened 
since this Act of Union, the case fails, 
and it has no foundation whatever. It 
is astounding to hear it asserted by Mem- 
bers on all sides that by the Act of Union 
this claim is just; and then, having 
delivered themselves of this statement, 
the next thing is that they go to every- 
thing else but the Act of Union to estab- 
lish their contention. I call the atten- 
tion of the House to the fact that the 
most eminent historian of the time, who 
has studied this question more closely 
than anybody else, from his place in 
the House last night did not rest his 
case at all upon the Act of Union. He 
was extremely cautious how he touched 
the Union Act. He knew, in his great 
knowledge of the entire facts of the case, 
that the whole history of the Act of 
Union and all that has happened since 
make it clear that he could not rely upon 
it for an argument. But we must 
remember that, whatever may be the 
wording of the Act of Union, after 17 
years it brought Ireland to the verge of 
bankruptcy, and that other action had te 
be taken because the Act of Union was 
too drastic for Ireland, and it was for 
this reason, and on this ground, that you 
had the unification of the Exchequer 
and a direct departure from the Act of 
Union. In the Act of 1817 there is no 
reference, as far as I have been able to 
understand, to exemptions or abate- 
ments, and I appeal to the honourable 
Member for Dublin University whether 
it is too much to say that you cannot 
therefore rest argument on the Act of 
Union at all. That being so, you have 
to come to the present time and to the 
economic conditions of this country, aad 
I find in speech after speech all sorts of 
other reasons are given why we are 
alleged to be indebted to Ireland and 
why we should support this Resolution. 
Of course, we all know that this new 
claim arises out of recent events. The 
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first step was taken by the present First 
Lord of the Admiralty, who was then 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, when he 
agreed to appoint a Select Committee 
to inquire into the subject of financial 
relations. The words of reference are— 


“For the purpose of inquiry into the ques- 
tion of the financial relations in regard to the 
resources of the population of the three king- 
doms.” 


Then we had the Home Rule Bill, an 
in view of that Bill—as stated in the 
Report of the Commission—this Royal 
Commission was appointed specifically in 
order to deal with Ireland from anew and 
different point of view altogether. But 
the Home Rule Bill was never accepted 
by the country, and therefore I think a 
great deal of that argument falls to the 
ground. Take the terms of reference as 
pointed out in the Report of the Royal 
Commission itself. The Report says— 


“The terms of reference that were drawn up 
for our guidance were probably dictated by 
the fact that an investigation was contem- 
plated in connection with the Home Rule Bill 
of 1893.” 


By these terms of reference the very first 
thing the Commission had to state speci- 
fically was that Ireland must be treated 
under the terms of reference in a new 
and different way, because they say 
that— . 


“Great Britain and Ireland must, for the 
purposes of this inquiry, be considered as 
separate entities.” 


And that is the history of our coming to 
regard this question of Ireland as a sepa- 
rate entity. Now, Sir, I believe it is a bad 
thing for Ireland, and a bad thing for 
this country, and a bad thing for the 
Empire altogether, to consider any part 
of the country as a separate entity at all. 
I protest against this doctrine. But, if 
you are going to differentiate between 
the different parts of the United King- 
dom, I cannot understand why you should 
not differentiate between different parts 
of Great Britain. The advantage Ireland 
has in this argument is this, that Ireland, 
being an island, and therefore being 
more or less, owing to that geographical 
fact, a separate portion of the kingdom, 
a separate arrangement of statistics is 
possible in regard to its financial affairs. 
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But, taking the statistics—the actual 
facts as they exist in Ireland—you cannot 
compare them to another part of Great 
Britain where no separate statistics are 
kept. I believe that, if you could only 
draw a magic circle to include the south 
and east of London, and if you could 
only get the same sort of figures that 
you get by the fact of Ireland being an 
island, you could appoint a committee 
to inquire, and you would have exactly 
the same question arising, and the same 
conclusions would be come to by that 
committee in regard to the south and 
east of London as the Royal Commis- 
sion’s in regard to Ireland. One argu- 
ment used is this: they say that the 
taxable capacity of the individual Irish- 
man is less than that of the individual 
Englishman, and then they take the 
point of the diminution of population, 
and the consequent increase of taxation 
per head. But that is the case with all 
the agricultural counties in England. It 
is not the British Government, or this 
House, or the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, or anyone else who has 
diminished or is responsible for the 
diminution of population; and any- 
body whose recollection goes far enough 
back knows that the people were poorer, 
worse fed, and more miserable years 
ago than they are in the West of Ire- 
land to-day. That is a matter of fact, a 
matter of common knowledge, and it 
cannot be denied, and I ask this question, 
Are those who are going to vote for 
this Motion prepared to treat the agri- 
cultural portions of Great Britain as 
separate entities? Because. in those agri- 
cultural portions of Great Britain the 
same thing is happening, the population 
is diminishing, and the taxation is in- 
creasing ; and therefore in those agri- 
cultural parts of England exactly the 
same sort of conditions are in existence 
as you have in Ireland. I do admit that 
Ireland as a whole has more generally 
suffered than Great Britain ; owing to the 
fact that it is a purely agricultural 
country it has suffered through free 
trade being adopted. That cannot be 
denied, but you cannot give abatement 
out of the British Exchequer to the agri- 
cultural districts in Ireland, simply 


because the operation of the free-trade 
principle has been bad to agriculture, 
without doing exactly the same thing for 
the agricultural districts of England ; and 


Sir J. Colomb. 
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therefore this demand to differentiate be- 
tween one part of the United Kingdom 
and another part is unjust. But 
there is another point which I think 1s 
full of serious import, and is not 
sufficiently considered. If you are going 
to deal with Ireland as a separate entity 
in regard to taxation serious conse- 
quences, to my mind, will inevitably 
ensue, and those consequences will be 
disastrous to Ireland itself. All the calcu- 
lations which are made upon this subject 
are, I believe, fallacious, because we leave 
out one consideration, and that is the 
enormous gain to Ireland and to the 
Irish people accruing from the fact that 
they are not a separate entity, but are 
part and parcel of the people of the 
United Kingdom. I allude to the fact 
of the great outlet for all the genius and 
talent of Ireland into the Imperial ser- 
vices, and I think—being more or less 
an Irishman myself—that it is a matter 
of great congratulation to Irisimen to see 
that they have a free and open position, 
enabling them to sweep the board in 
Diplomacy, in the Civil Service, in the 
Army, and in the Navy. I ask honour- 
able Members this, supposing this Reso- 
lution is carried, and supposing you set 
up an entirely new state of things, and 
you say to Ireland, “You shall be 
taxed less than the people of the United 
Kingdom generally,” because that is what 
it comes to, fewer of these posts will be 
open to the competition of Ivishmen. 
[‘“No, no!” from the Irish Benches.) 1 
hope that honourable Gentlemen who say 
“No, no!” will explain why not, if they 
can, because they will do away with ona 
of the great difficulties I have in consider- 
ing this question. It is not denied that 
the individual Irishman is not taxed more 
than individual Englishmen. On the con- 
trary, certain classes are taxed less in 
Ireland than in England. The moment 
I come home from the Recess in Ireland 
I find a paper on my table in London 
with a demand for so many pounds of 
taxes to be paid at once. 


AN HONOURABLE MEMBER: Quite right! 


*Sir J. COLOMB: Yes, but I have not 
to pay them in Ireland. 


AN HONOURABLE MemBper: What was 
the demand for? 


*Sir J. COLOMB: For horses, in- 
habited house duty, men-servants, and 
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other things. What I know is that cer- 
tain classes of Irishmen are let off taxa- 
tion in Ireland Englishmen have to pay 
in England. Take the great mass 
of the population. Nobody on these 
benches will assert that the individual in 
Ireland pays one farthing more than the 
individual in England, and _ therefore 
how can it be contended that the Irish- 
man is overtaxed? Now the honourable 
Member for Waterford offered us one 
proof which I think is somewhat a 
curious one. He said— 


“Tt was a remarkable fact that the only tax 
in Ireland which had diminished since 1893-4 
was the Income Tax—a very fair indication of 
the fact that as the burden of taxation had 
increased year by year, the power of Ireland to 
bear taxation had diminished year by year.” 


I do not think that is right, and I will 
tell you why. Because since 1893 there 
have been enormous reductions in rents 
all over Ireland. Rents have been re- 
duced by Acts of Parliament, and that 
means, in simple words, this. The income 
taxpayers are few, for the land-owning 
classes are few, and the tenants are 
many, and these enormous reductions of 
rent that have been given have gone into 
the pockets of the tenants, who are 
many, and in that way the taxable 
capacity of the many have been in- 
creased, and not reduced. That is as it 
appears tome. I say distinctly that if I 
am a tenant, and have been paying so 
much rent, and suddenly I get, by Act 
of Parliament, 25 per cent. off or 30 per 
cent. off, I have more money in my 


pocket, and therefore my _ taxable 
capacity has been increased; .and if 


honourable Gentlemen will deal with that 
point I will do my best to understand 
their signs of dissent. It is no use 
taking out of a Blue Book one fact with- 
out you consider what is collateral to 
that fact. I assert that instead of the 
taxable capacity of the many in Ireland 
having been reduced since 1893 it has 
been increased. If Ireland in the matter 
of taxation is to be dealt with as a sepa- 
rate entity there must be two sides of 
the account—you must treat everybody 
all round alike, according to what is 


given and what is got. But the 
honourable and learned Gentleman 


for Plymouth protested against such 


a doctrine, while my right honourable 
‘Friend the Member for Dublin Univer- 
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sity rests his whole case upon it, 
so that the arguments supporting the 
same Resolution by two such eminent 
men are really mutually destructive. | 
wish to say, looking at the broad aspect 
of this question, and assuming that this 
Resolution is carried, assuming that 
under the leadership of my honourable 
and gallant Friend the Member for 
North Armagh, or the leadership of the 
Member for Waterford, or the leadership 
of the Member for East Mayo, this 
policy is carried out, what would happen? 
Ireland would be a separate entity, and 
would pay a fixed proportion of the 
general taxation of the United Kingdom, 
which is to be one-twentieth. Whether 
she is prosperous or not, that is all she 
is to pay. I believe that the time is 
coming when Ireland, under the progress 
now going on, and with the wider and 
more enlightened spirit shown, she will 
see good, and happy, and _ prosperous 
days. I believe that Ireland has seen 
now her worst days, but in any case I 
can see an immense danger which I do 
not think is sufficiently noticed. If the 
masses of Great Britain saw these con- 
ditions carried out—saw that the people 
of Ireland were treated on a different 
scale, and on a different basis in regard 
to Imperial taxation to the remainder 
of the people of the United Kingdom— 
the people of Great Britain would imme- 
diately claim a very much larger share 
in the appointments and in the situations 
of the Imperial service. I say really if 
you carry out this policy, and separate 
Ireland from all other parts of the 
United Kingdom, and say, “ Ireland shal] 
never pay any taxes more than one 
twentieth of what we pay,” then as the 
people in Ireland will be paying much 
less than the people of Great Britain, 
there will be an immense outcry against 
the number of Irishmen holding appoint- 
ments in the Army, in the Navy, in the 
Civil Service, and in the Diplomatic Ser- 
vices, now open, without stint, to Irish- 
men. The British people might rightly 
insist that if Ireland is not to be treated 
in the same manner as the rest of the 
United Kingdom, and if she is only to 
pay one-twentieth of the taxation, Irish 
people shall only have one-twentieth of 
the situations in the Imperial service. 
When you have a separate entity it will 
be open to the people of Great Britain 
to say that people hailing from Ireland 
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now. I think the most fatal mistake 
we can make will be to endeavour to 
establish this new system, which can only 
impair the prosperity of the country, and 
I shall certainly record my vote against 
it. I did not like to give a silent vote 
upon this matter, and therefore I 
troubled the House with the observations 
I have made, and in recording my vote 
against the Motion I think I am acting 
as Ireland’s best friend. 


Mr. SWIFT MacNEILL (Donegal, 
S.) said that the honourable Gentleman 
who had just sat down, in opposing 
separate entity, differed alike from the 
right honourable Gentleman the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer and the right 
honourable Gentleman the First Lord of 
the Admiralty, who both agreed that it 
would be much better to have a separate 
entity. Honourable Gentlemen supposed 
that separate entity was the start of a 
branch of Home Rule, but the House 
would remember the Home Rule Measure 
was not brought in in 1890. Yet in 
that year the First Lord of the Admi- 
ralty set forth to investigate what 
proportion of the expenses Ireland should 
pay. There was a great desire on the 
part of Wales that that principality 
should also be included in that investiga- 
tion, but the right honourable Gentle- 
man pointed out that Wales could not 
be included in the investigation, because 
it was not like Ireland, inasmuch as it 
was not a separate entity. The right 
honourable Baronet lived half his time 
in Ireland and half his time in England, 
and, no doubt, while in the latter country 
felt of some little importance, because 
he paid certain taxes which he did not 
pay in Ireland. The honourable and 
gallant Member for North Armagh had 
spoken with natural indignation upon the 
subject of the imposition of the income 
tax in Ireland in 1852, and it was natural 
that he should do so. All the honour- 
able Members who represented Irish con- 
stituencies would remember that when 
the income tax was imposed on Ireland 
it was imposed in the face of an adverse 
vote of two-thirds of the Irish represen- 
tatives at that time. Out of 105 repre- 


sentatives 74 voted against it, and the 
income tax was 
their opposition. 


Str J. Colomb. 


carried in the teeth of 
He had listened to the 
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speech of the right honourable Gentleman 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer with 
great respect, and it appeared to him 
that the right honourable Gentleman was 
struggling with a very difficult position, 
and acting against his own inclinations. 
He (Mr. MacNeill) objected with all his 
soul to the Act of the Union, but while 
it existed he thought Ireland was entitled 
to have it fairly administered. It had 
been said that by the Act of 1817 oll 
England and Ireland, so far as finance 
was concerned, were merged into one; 
but under the provisions of the Act of 
1817 it was distinctly decided that Ireland 
should have separate abatements, and 
that investigations should be made as to 
the state of the country from time to 
time. Since the year 1817 not a single 
investigation had been made. When the 
right honourable Gentleman the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer said that the 
taxes so far as the individuals were con- 
cerned were equal, he could not help 


thinking that the right honourable 
Gentleman was speaking against the 
opinions of nine-tenths of the Irish 
people. Mr. Foster, the Speaker 
of the Irish Parliament, one _ of 
the greatest financial authorities of 


his time, was strongly opposed to the 
Union. It was the object of Mr. Pitt, 
then Prime Minister of England, that 
Mr. Foster should be made a strong advo- 
cate, and he wrote to Lord Castlereagh 
to, if possible, get the Speaker of the 
Irish House to favour the Act of Union, 
and to offer him a British title, and give 
him a suitable position. Mr. Foster 
refused to be bribed, and he opposed the 
Union through thick and thin, and he 
said the Act of Union was not to deprive 
Ireland of her constitution, but to take 
the Irish purse out of the hands of the 
Irish people and give it to the people 
of England. He [Mr. MacNeill] was 
reminded of that when he saw the right 
honourable Gentleman the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer place his hands with some 
emphasis upon the dispatch box in front 
of him, and say that he would not unlock 
the Saxon treasury. All that Ireland 
desired was that she should have out of 
it that which was her own. The opinions 
against the Act of Ireland were not con- 
fined to the Irish House of Parliament. 
Lord Grey stated in the English House 
that the effect of the Act of Union would 
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be to rob Ireland. What did the Act 
of Union do? It was opposed most 
vehemently by several Irish Members, 
and in stating that it was passed without 
opposition the right honourable Gentle- 
man was in error. What did it do? The 
Trish National Debt was 28 millions 
sterling, the English National Debt was 


448 millions sterling, and the Act 
of Union amalgamated those two 
debts. All the prophecies of the 


men who opposed the Act of Union 
had come true. It had taken the 
Irish purse out of the hands of the 
Irish people, and it had robbed them. 
Gentlemen on the opposite side would take 
great credit to the Tory Party, inasmuch 
as they did not introduce the income 
tax into Ireland. Now, they deserved 
no credit whatever. As a matter of 
fact it was a race between the Tory 
Party and the Whig Party as to which 
would be the party to introduce it. They 
ought to know that the first person who 
introduced it into Ireland was Mr. Dis- 
raeli himself. There was one thing in 
which great injustice had been done to 


the memory of Mr. Gladstone. It had 
been said that Mr. Gladstone was 
opposed to the investigation of this 


Trish financial question, but that was not 
so. Again and again it was said by 
his Unionist friends on the other side 
of the House that if the Irishmen were 
only united they would gain everything 
they wanted. Well, here they were 
now, prepared to go into the Lobby and 
ask for their own money. But would 
they get it? Honourable Gentlemen 
opposite cared for the Union only in 
so far as it was good for England: the 
moment it was found to be good for 
Ireland then they found it useless, and 
to be used against Ireland. And _ this 
was the party of all the virtues and 
all the talents and all the knowledge 
—the great Unionist Party. It was 
a noble Lord who said, “Take care what 
you do if you diminish the Irish repre- 
sentation.” Did the noble Lord know 
that if they diminished the Irish 
representation they would still be going 
contrary to the Act of Union? That 
showed that the Unionist party, when 
their own interests were concerned, would 
break up and tear up the Act of Union 
into shreds and tatters for political and 
party purposes. The Act of Union did 
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not exist if the Irish people did not get 
their rights under it; the Act of Union 
did not exist if the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer got up and said, “ I do not 
care for solemn engagements—what care 
I for an Act passed 98 years ago or for 
clauses passed in an unreformed Parlia 
ment in 1817?” They were now deal- 
ing with practical matters, and he would 
ask if that was the way to treat the 
[rish people. This was a great ques- 
tion, in which he felt strongly—in which 
everyone must feel strongly, everyone 
who had seen the poverty and suifering 
in Ireland. He desired to say one word 


in answer to the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer’s argument, which he used 


with great effect, that, undoubtedly, as 
between man and man, no. greater 
amount of taxes was exacted from an 
Irishmen than from an Englishman. 
That was quite true, but it was a specious 
argument. It must, however, be 
remembered that the Irishman was less 
able to bear the taxation, and that made 
all the difference in the world. He con- 
gratulated the Unionist Party in Ireland 
on their alliance with this great party 
now in power with 150 of a majority, 
which now deliberately denied them the 
rights they were asking for their 
country—rights which were dictated by 
common interests and common principles. 
He thanked the House for the atten- 
tion with which they had heard him, 
but he assured the House that the matter 
would not rest there; it would be 
carried into the country, and_ things 
would be made unpleasant for the Saxon 
Treasury. 


*Sir W. HARCOURT (Monmouthshire, 
W.): I do not think it is possible 
to exaggerate the importance of the 
question which is now under the con- 
sideration of this House. It is not 
merely a financial question, it is essen- 
tially an Imperial question, and bears, 
of course, most closely on the relations 
of England and Ireland, the one to the 
other. Now, Sir, it cannot be denied 
that a principal feature in this discussion 
is the Report of the Commission which 
was appointed to inquire into the 
financial relations of England and Ire 
land. I do not understand that any- 
body questions the authority of that 
Commission. It is said there is no 
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occasion to inquire into the difference 
between the financial condition of Ire 
land and of England, and that this Com- 
mission was appointed solely in reference 
to Home Rule. Well, that is not tke 
fact. No doubt, in a sense, the Com- 
mission of 1893 had relation to Home 
Rule, but the matter which they  in- 
quired into applied equally to the case 
of the Union as it does to the case of 
Home Rule. It is equally necessary 
to inquire into the financial relations 
under the system of the Union. That 
is proved by the fact that a Committee 
for the same purpose was appointed in 
1890. The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
of the Unionist Government directed that 
a Commission should be appointed — to 
inquire into the equity of the financial 
relations as regards the resources and 
population of each of the three king- 
doms. That was not appointed in 
relation to Home Rule at all; it was 
appointed by a Government and by a 
Ministry who were adverse to Home 
Rule. Then it is said that that Com- 
mission was not composed as gentlemen 
opposite would have desired. But, Sir, 
it was as well composed as we could 
make it, because, when we proposed to 
gentlemen opposite to serve upon it they 
declined ; and if there are any points 
which were not sufficiently inquired into, 
according to their views, why did they 
not accept the proposal that gentlemen 
who represented their ideas should be 
especially represented on the Commission ? 
Well, Sir, I go to the findings of that 
Commission. I willnot go into any of the 
details of the figures or even the docu- 
ments, for the House has been sufficiently 
placed in possession of what is important 
on that matter; but I take the findings 
of that Commission—a Commission not 
composed exclusively of Irishmen, not 
composed exclusively of political Hone 
Rulers, but a Commission represented, 
I venture to say, by as competent, or 
more competent, financial authorities 
as any that could be found in this 
country. They found practically un- 
animously on the points to which I am 
about to refer. I do not think there was 
any difference of opinion on these heads, 
unless it was by the honourable Member 
for Greenock. The findings of the Com- 
mission were come to by as  com- 


petent a set of men as could inquire 
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into the matter, which not one party 
but both parties agreed was a matter 
which ought to be inquired into. What 
did they find? They found, first of 
all, that Great Britain and Ireland must, 
for the purposes of this inquiry, be con- 
sidered as separate entities. Is it 
proper that a financial inquiry of this 
kind should be conducted upon the view 
that England and Ireland were to ke 
considered as separate entities? Who 
denies it? Does the right honourable 
Gentleman deny that? I have not heard 
the right honourable Gentleman deny it. 
In my opinion it is impossible to deny 


‘it. The language used by the authors 


of the Union, the languaze enshrined 
in the documents of the Union, all treat 
it as being a question of separate entities. 
But, Sir, setting aside documents, there 
is evidence far more conclusive than that 
in the fact of the treatment of 
Ireland for 50 years afterwards. It is 
said sometimes that that might have 
been true in 1800 which was not true 
after the union of the Exchequer in 1817. 
For 50 or 60 years after the Union, for 
more than 40 years after the amalgama- 
tion of the Exchequers, the taxation of 
Ireland was dealt with on a totally 
different footing from the taxation of 
England ; therefore, Sir, to deny the 
existence of a distinction in the financial 
treatment of the two countries is to 
deny the document, the facts, and the 
treatment. To a certain small extent 
it is true there exists a distinction still. 
The honourable and gallant Member 
who spoke just now referred to one of 
those distinctions, but it did not appear 
to me that the distinction had much rela- 
tion to taxable capacity; it related to 
exemptions being made in _ favour 
of those who kept horses and carriages 
and male servants. The distinction 
between the entity of England and Scot- 
land and Ireland is recognised by con- 
stant practice, by its subsidies, and by 
what are called equivalent grants. 
From the year 1890 we have had, year 
by year, by order of the House of 
Commons, Returns founded entirely upon 
the notion of there being a fiscal differ- 
ence between the two countries, both 
with regard to revenue and with regard 
to expenditure. The right honourable 
Gentleman himself last year proposed 
to appoint a Commission to consider 
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the question of the differences in 
expenditure between the two coun- 
tries. Therefore, we have evidence 
down to within the last 12 months 
of the Government holding the doc- 
trine of there being a difference in 
regard to the financial relations. Well, 
Sir, why was not that Commission 
appointed last year. The right honour- 
able Gentleman says it was not appointed 
because the Members from Ireland would 


not serve upon it, and because we upon | 


this bench did not agree to it. Well, 
Sir, no doubt we did not; but what 
was the object of the new Commission! 
If it had been intended to supplement 
anything which had been omitted in the 


inquiry already made, the right 
honourable Gentleman knows that w2 
at least should have been quite 


willing to agree to it. If there had 
been heads with reference to expendi- 
ture, or any other matter which had 
been omitted, the proper course would 
have been to send the Report back to 
the former Commission, and require that 
they should further report upon it. But, 
Sir, that was not the object of the new 
Commission. It was intended to reverse 
the decision of the old Commission. How 
could you expect us to agree to that? 
A Commission had been appointed 
with which, far as I know, the 
Irish Members’ were satisfied, and 
with which, of course, we were satis- 
fied upon that matter. It was 
a Commission that contained, as I say, 
all the best available authority on the 
subject, and I should like to know, if the 
right honourable Gentleman had gone 
on to appoint his proposed Commission, 
where he would have found men who 
would have been entitled to re- 
verse the opinion upon financial subjects 
of such men as Lord Farrar, Lord Welby, 
Mr. B. W. Currie, and Mr. Hunter. Sir, 
no doubt he could have found a suffi- 
ciency of material from which to appoint 
a Conunission charged with such duties 
as he wished to place upon it, but how 
was he going to reverse the conclusions 
of the Commission upon the points on 


so 


which there was unanimity, not merely 
among the Commissioners, but among 
the principal witnesses, such us Sir 
Edward Hamilton and Sir Robert Giffen? 
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But the Government are masters of the 
situation, and if they think they could 
alter the facts, if they can overruie these 
conclusions, why do not they now appoint 
their own Commission as we appointed 
ours? We appointed men whose opinions 
we thought were deserving of the appro- 
vai of the House. If they think they can 
find a Commission which will say that 
these conclusions are wrong, it is within 
their power to do it now. Why do not 
they appoint a Commission to carry out 
the objects of the Committee of Mr. 
Goschen in 1890, and refer to such a 


Committee an inquiry founded upon 
those premises? The Chancellor of 
the Exchequer of that day, the 


present First Lord of the Admiralty, 
was, I think, the true inventor of 
the phrase which is now so much de- 
nounced as to “fiscal entities.” That 
was a phrase coming from his philoso- 
phical mind which had not previously 
been known in. the phraseology of 
finance. It is not our phrase, but it ori- 
ginated jin the fertile resources of the 
First Lord of the Admiralty. If the 
Government think that these facts can 
be displaced and these conclusions over- 
ruled, they have it in their power, as I 
have said, now to do it. Well, Sur, 
the findings of the Commission have been 
referred to. With regard to their first 
findine— 

“That Great Britain and Ireland must, for 
the purposes of this inquiry, be considered as 
separate entities, 

I do not see how 
it can be contradicted. We have no 
material on which to found a contradic- 
tion of it. For the purpose of the in- 
quiry of the Committee set up by the 
present First Lord of the Admiralty, 
Great Britain and Ireland were to be 
regarded as separate entities. Now I 
come to the next finding of the Com- 


I entirely agree. 


Mmission—— 


“That the Act of Union imposed upon Ire- 
land a burden which, as events showed, she 
was unable to bear.” 


I suppose that nobody disputes that pro- 
position. The Act of 1817 was, in point of 
fact, the result of the mistake which was 
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made at the time of the Union. 
let me go to another finding— 


Now 


“That the increase of taxation laid upon 
Ireland between 1853 and 1860 was not justi- 
fied by the then existing circumstances.” 


Vell, Sir, I do not believe that anybody 
now can dispute the truth of that state 
ment. Ihave no doubt that at that time 
these matters were not understood as 
they are now. They have been the sub- 
ject of investigation since, and we have 
had many grievances of Ireland brought 
to light which were obscure _ before. 
The honourable Member for Armagh said, 
and I agree with him, at ail events, in 
this respect, that the investigation of 
1864, and partial investigations since, 
have partly raised the question; ut 
until this Commission sat I do not be- 
lieve the question was understood as it 
is understood now. At least I confess, 
myself, that I had no conception of the 
length and breadth of this question unti! 
the findings and conclusions of this Com- 
mission appeared in their Report in 1896. 
Well, now, Sir, there is another finding 
of the Commission in which I entirely 
concur, and it is, perhaps, of more im- 
portance than some others— 


“That identity of rates of taxation does not 
necessarily involve equality of burden.” 


Does anybody at this day deny that pro- 
position? I wish to give an illustration 
of it. Anybody who has read the history 
of finance in those days will quite under- 
stand it. People thought that if you 
put the same tax upon everybody you 
were imposing the same burden. It was 
that idea which induced people, in <he 
first half of this century, to think they 
were taxing people fairly when they put 
two-thirds or three-fourths of the taya- 
tion of the country on indirect taxation. 
Everybody thought the same thing when 
there was a tax on bread—but was that 
an equal burden on the community! It 
is because that proposition was untrue 
that we have now, happily, for the last 
50 years, been reforming the whole of 
our principles of taxation, It is for that 
reason that we have been getting rid of 
the burden of indirect taxation, and 
placing it more and more on direct taxa- 
tion. But let me give this illustratiou. 


Sir W. Harcourt. 
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It may be an extreme case, but it illus- 
trates the argument. Supposing you had 
no taxation in this country except in- 
direct taxation upon the principal neces- 
saries of life, every man would pay 
at the same rate upon the same 
thing, A man who had £100,000 
a year would pay the same for 
his loaf as the man who had 20s. a week, 
but is that an equality of burden? There- 
fore the proposition that each individual 
pays the same under the same tax is not 
a financial truth. It is a financial un- 
iruth. It is because we have discovered 
that fact that we have reformed our taxa- 
tion upon exactly the opposite principle. 
And, therefore, Sir, I absolutely concur 
in the principle laid down as their unani- 
mous opinion by that most competent 
Commission—that “identity of rates of 
taxation does not necessarily involve 
equality of burden.” On the contrary, it 
may involve the greatest possible finan- 
cial injustice, as it has done in times 
past, when that truth was not appreciated 
by the authors of the Act of Union, and 
by their immediate successors. They be- 
lieved that identity of rates of taxation 
did involve equality of burden, and it 
was not until the great reforms insti- 
tuted by Sir Robert Peel, aud followed 
up by Mr. Gladstone, and happily car- 
ried out by his successors, that it was 
realised that the opposite of the pri: 
ciple hitherto adopted was the true prin- 
ciple of finance, whether in Ireland or 
any other country. Therefore, Sir, I 
absolutely repudiate the doctrine of 
equality of payment by the individual, 
and absolutely agree with the finding of 
the Commission upon that point. Well, 
then, I come to head No. 5— 


“That, whilst the actual tax revenue of 
Ireland is about one-eleventh of that of Great 
Britain, the relative taxable capacity of Ire- 
land is very much smaller, and is not estimated 
by any of us as exceeding one-twentieth.” 


Now, Sir, I do not bind myself neces- 
sarily to these figures. It is not neces- 
sary that I should do so for the pur- 
of my argument. The right 
honouravle Gentleman said last night 
that the figures had been altered by sub- 


poses 


sequent changes of taxation. I have 
no doubt that that is true. We have 
increased the direct taxation in the 
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United Kingdom, and that has pro tanto 
altered, to a certain extent, the relative 
capacities of the two countries in rela 
tion to the taxes imposed. But no man 
can deny, and I am quite sure the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer would not deny, 
as he has not denied, that the revenue of 
Ireland is greatly in excess of its taxable 
capacity. As to the evidence in regard 
to the one-twentieth, it so happens that 
those were the figures which, in the first 
Home Rule discussion, were adopted by 
the present First Lord of the Admiralty 
and by the Colonial Secretary, who said 
that the taxable capacity of Ireland was 
somewhere between one-eighteenth and 
one-twentieth. I am quite willing to 
accept upon this subject the finding of 
the Commission, who, I think, were com- 
petent so to find. Well, then, as to the 
question of taxable capacity, does any- 
body deny that, as a whole, Ireland is a 
very poor country, as contrasted with 
England? I do not think anybody can 
deny that. I was surprised to hear the 
right honourable Gentleman ask last 
night, why had not Ireland done as well 
as Scotland. Why, everybody knows why 
Ireland has not done as well as Scot- 
land. Where, in Ireland, is the coal; 
where is the iron, and all that makes for 
the prosperity of Scotland, and has 
altered the whole face of the country, and 
made it one of the most prosperous 
manufacturing parts of the United King- 
dom? That is why Ireland is not as 
prosperous as Scotland, As to the poverty 
of Ireland, it is an opinion generally held 
that Ireland is a very poor country, but 
there are things in this evidence which 
have brought home, at all events to mv 
mind, truths as to the general poverty 
of the population of Ireland, with which 

was not acquainted before, and 
which are very distressing to read. 
Well, Sir, these are the findings of the 
Commission, and to alter these facts or 
upset these conclusions is, in my opinion, 
impossible. But there is advanced a 
question which I admit is of great im- 
portance, namely, what is called a set-off 
in respect of expenditure. Upon that 
matter there is great room for divergence 
of opinion ; and though the subject does 
not appear in what I may call the 
unanimous Report of the Commission, 


there are many expressions of opinion 
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regarding it, all very highly deserving 
of consideration by the members of 
the Commission in their separate 
Reports. It was one of the main points 
upon which, I understand, the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer wanted further 
information from the new Commission 
he desired to appoint. If there was 
any more information to be supplied, 
why is it not supplied? I fully admit 
that there is some expenditure which 
may fairly be regarded as a set-off 
against taxation—that is to say, expendi- 
ture which would otherwise have to be 
met by additional Irish expenditure ; 
but, Sir, the honourable and learned 
Member for Plymouth applied a very 
forcible reductio ad absurdum to the 
argument of the set-off of expenditure 
when he said that if you were to double 
the cost of the Irish police you would 
have reduced the proportion of taxation 
of Ireland to the expenditure of Ireland 
by millions. Neither can I admit that the 
grant of £600,000 to the Irish landlords 
is any relief in regard to the taxable 
capacity of Ireland, or any relief to the 
poverty of Ireland. It is absurd to say 
that a subsidy of that character, which 
may be called Irish expenditure, is 
reduction or satisfaction of the 
claim on the part of the poorer 
population of Ireland to relief in 
respect of taxation. You gave 
that £600,000 to the honourable and 
gallant Member for Armagh for agreeing 
to local government for Ireland. It 
is the honourable and gallant Member’s 
hush money. But it is no relief to 
the poor taxpayer of Ireland. 


CotoneL SAUNDERSON: May I point 
out to the right honourable Gentleman 
that we did not get the £600,000? The 
tenantry of Ireland got half. 


*Sirm W. HARCOURT : Then the honour- 
able and gallant Member has kept silence 
at a cheaper rate. I wish all Irish 
demands could be settled on as reason- 
able a footing as that. The great dis- 
proportion of the taxation of Ireland 
arises, as the honourable and gallant 
Member for Armagh admitted, from your 
system of government of Ireland. I find 
in an Appendix to the Report of the Com- 
mission that in 1819-20 the cost of the 
civil government and the collection of 
the revenue in Great Britain, 
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with a population of 13,765,000, 
was £4,435,000, or 6s. 3d. per head of 
the population. The cost in Ireland 
in the same year, with a population of 
6,800,000, was £1,512,000, or 4s. 5d. 
per head of the population. In 1892-93 
the cost of the administration of Great 
Britain, with a population of 33,000,000, 
was £29,981,000, or 17s. 11d. per head : 
and the cost of the administration of 
Treland, with 4,638,000, was £5,542,009, 
or £1 3s. 1ld. per head. When you 
undertook the administration of Ireland 
the cost of that administration was a 
great deal less than the cost in Great 
Britain; and new, after three-quarters 
of a century of your administration, it 
is a great deal more than the cost of the 
administration of Great Britain. But, 
Sir, you have undertaken the govern- 
ment of Ireland, and, of course, you 
have at the same time undertaken the 
expenditure which is consequent upon 
it. I remember that when the Home 
Rule Bill was under discussion great 
attacks were made upon us because we 
proposed that a sum of half a million 


should be given to assist the new 
system in Ireland. You have started 
@ new system of local govern- 
ment in Ireland and _ you have 
given a much larger sum. But you 


have not given it to the right parties. 
You have not given it for the purpose 
of the development of local government. 
You have given it for the purpose of 
getting a number of gentlemen to agree 


to your scheme, and the loss to the 
English Exchequer is larger than 
the sum we would have placed 


at the disposal of the Irish people under 
Home Rule. This system you have 
entered upon—I think it is called 
“killing Home Rule by kindness ”—you 
will find an expensive system, and the 
worst of it is that it will not achieve 
the end to which it is directed. 
said that we would diminish the con- 
tribution of Ireland to the English 
Exchequer. Why, Sir, the contribution 
of Ireland under your system is diminish- 
ing every day; and in a very few years 
it will have disappeared altogether. 
The system we proposed was, at ali 
events, to guarantee a certain contribu- 
tion on the part of Ireland the 
Imperial Exchequer. 


You 


to 


What guarantee 
have you got under your system that 
Sir W. Harcourt. 
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there will be any contribution at all 
from Ireland to the Imperial Exchequer? 
These are considerations which seem to 
me to be, on the evidence, utterly in- 
capable of being refuted or contradicted. 
But, Sir, everybody must feel that the 
great difficulty im this case is not the 
establishing of a grievance, but the 
discovery of a remedy. The Mover of 
the Motion discreetly avoided that sub- 
ject, and left it to others to suggest. 
The right honourable Gentleman the 
Member for the University of Dublin 
[Mr. Lecky] approached the subject, and 
made certain suggestions. After the 
lapse of 100 years we ought not to be too 
technical in dealing with a question of 
this kind. My honourable Friend the 
Member for Longford [Mr. Blake] 
approached the subject, I think, in a 
spirit of moderation. He said— 


“We have a claim; we do not insist on any 
particular way of meeting it, but we desire 
that it should be recognised and that it should 
be dealt with.” 


If I may be allowed to address an obser- 
vation to the Irish Members, let me say, 
Sir, that if they desire this grievance 


to be redressed I hope they will 
approach it in a_ spirit which 
will bring them  as_ little as 
possible into conflict with the just 


interests and the claims of their fellow 
British subjects. I do not agree at all 
with the spirit of the remark of the 
honourable and gallant Member for 
Armagh, that he would accept nothing 
in satisfaction of the Irish claim which 
at the same time was given in satisfac- 
tion of similar claims in England and 
Scotland. On the contrary, in my 
opinion, if there are classes in any part 
of the United Kingdom who have claims 
to be redressed similar to those in 
respect of which Ireland claims redress, 
the best, and indeed the only practical, 
method of dealing with both those claims 
is that of equal justice ; and it is in that 
spirit alone that, in my opinion, this 
difficult question can be solved. Now, 
Sir, the foundation of the whole Irish 
claim, which was recognised at the 
Union as a covenanted claim, is the 
relative poverty of Ireland, the relative 
inferiority of its taxable capacity. It 
cannot be denied that there are other 
parts of the United Kingdom as well as 
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Ireland where the people are taxed 
largely in excess of their taxable 
capacity ; but less, I hope and believe, 
than is the case in Ireland. Well, Sir, 
everybody knows that the great burden 
of taxation, the unjust burden of taxa- 
tion, upon the poorer classes of the com- 
munity is to be found in indirect taxa- 
tion. Nothing is brought out more con- 
clusively in the evidence before us than 
the undue pressure of indirect taxation, 
having regard to their resources, on the 
people of Ireland. In a paper, which 
seems to me to have been drawn up 
with great care by the Edinburgh 
Chamber of Commerce on the finan- 
cial relations of Ireland and Scotland, 
I find this passage. The document states 
that in England the taxation upon tea is 
Is. 103d. per individual; in Scotland, 
1s. 9$d.; and in Ireland, 2s, 4d. Is that 
a fair system of taxation to impose upon 
a@ poor community? Now, there is no 
complaint, as I understand it, of the taxa- 
tion upon income in Ireland 


Taxation 





AN HONOURABLE MemBer: There is. 


*Sm W. HARCOURT: Well, then, there 
is. I will not dispute it. But it must 
be remembered that everybody is exempt 
whose income is under £160 a year; and 
the present Chancellor of the Exchequer 
proposes to extend that principle by way 
of abatements up to £700 a year ; there- 
fore that can hardly be called a burden 
upon the poorer class of people in pro- 
portion to their taxable capacity, and I 
do not regard that as part of the 
grievance which I have been wishing to 
see redressed. The same thing applies 
to the death duties, and the rates at 
which they are levied. Well now, Sir, 
in regard to these’ remedies, I 
also entirely agree with those who say 
you cannot deal with it in the manner 
of differential duties. I believe that 
would be returning to a bad financial 
system. There is an objection much 
stronger than that, and that is the objec- 
tion which would be raised—justly and 
loudly raised—by people in an equal state 
of poverty in England. And I entirely 
agree that a differential rate of duty upon 
particular commodities is a remedy which 
I certainly could not resort to; but it is 
not at all inconsistent with the argument 
as to a separate entity, because the sepa- 
rate entity in Ireland is the population 
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which I may call, in the great majority of 
cases, one of predominant poverty. There 
is no reason whatever, if you have got 
particular classes of people in different 
parts of the country, why you should not 
give them similar relief in similar situa- 
tions. Therefore, I would not be a party 
to any recommendation which would 
make a poor man pay more for his 
tobacco, pay more for his tea, or more: 
for his spirits in England than in Ire- 
land. Well, Sir, I am not in favour of 
these grants in aid, as advanced by the 
right honourable and gallant Member 
for Armagh. I have never observed. 
that these grants in aid, whether in 


England or in Ireland, and which 
have been rather rudely called sops 
or doles, have done much good. They 


have almost always gone to the wrong 


people. That has happened with the 
last £600,000. It has happened in this 
country. The Government decline to 


accept the Report on the financial con- 
ditions in Ireland. But they did not 
reject the Report of the Agricultural 
Commission ; they hurried on to get the 
interim Report on which they secured 
one and a _ half millions or two 
millions of money. There, again, it went 
to the wrong persons; and therefore it is 
that I say that subsidies and grants of 
this kind always, according to my obser- 
vation, go not to the relief of the people 
who ought to be relieved. It was not the 
covenant in the Union that you should 
give relief to the wealthier classes. It 
was to give relief in respect of the 
poverty and in respect of the taxable 
capacity of the people of Ireland. It is, 
therefore, from that point of view that 
you are asked to reform the taxation. 
Now, the real relief of taxation that 
should affect a poor country and the 
poorer classes in all countries is the 
relief in respect of indirect taxation. 
And here let me say that there is 
one commodity of which I have not 
found anybody desirous of altering 
the taxation, and that is alcohol; at 
least, I have not found anyone bold 
enough to propose it. Well, that is a 
form of indirect taxation; and I heard 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer last 
night claim credit—and he is entitled to: 
the credit—for having done something 
in the way of indirect taxation, by the 
reduction of the duty on tobacco. In 
that respect, he says, Ireland will profit 
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and the poorer classes will profit by the 
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reduction made in England. I do not 
know whether that be the case or not; it 
is enough to establish the principle, at 
all events. That is in the direction in 
which I say all our reform in taxation has 
gone, and ought to go; but I confess it 
is a very small affair to have been noticed 
in a period when the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer had the control, in the 
way of surpluses, of something not far 
short of ten millions of money. How 
much more ought and might have been 
done to relieve a community like that in 
Ireland, distinguished by poverty, or 
a community having poverty of the 
same character in different parts of 
the United Kingdom? There is 
another consideration that should be 
weighed in this matter, and that is 
the vast growth of the expenditure of 
this country. Why is it that you have 
not had a greater relief of taxation than 


that which the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer has been able to give? Why, 


it is on account of the vast and growing 
expenditure of the country. Now, how 
does that affect Ireland? Treland 
went into partnership with a great and 
rich country, and at the time there was 
a sort of understanding as to the pro- 
portionate contribution which the poorer 
partner was to bear’ towards the 
common fund. But if you increase the 
burden of the poorer partner’s obliga- 
tions, and expect him to bear an 
equal share of the outlay with his 
richer partner, it is obvious that that 
is a great injustice to the poorer 
partner. Therefore, I say, if you are to 
do anything in this matter which is to 
be effectual at all, you must do it, in my 
opinion, either by a reduction of this 
enormous expenditure, or else you must 
do it by an increase of direct taxation. 
There are no other methods of dealing 
with the question. The principle, which 
is established on both sides of this House 
in a manner which cannot now be re- 
versed, is that the fundamental principle 
of financial reform, whether in Ireland 
or in England—and it is the prin- 
ciple which is consecrated by this 
covenant in the Union—is that the 
people should be taxed in proportion to 
their capacity of bearing it. That is a 
proposition which is not peculiar to Ire 
land alone. It applies as well to the 


poor classes in England as it does to the 
Sir W. Harcourt. 
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predominantly poor classes in Ireland. It 
is on that footing that you should meet 
this question of great complexity. That 
this question is an intricate one no one 
denies ; neither does anyone deny that it 
is one which cannot be lightly set aside. 
It is one for which you must endeavour 
to find some satisfactory solution. We 
have the covenant—which can be proved 
—towards Ireland to deal with her 
according to her taxable capacity. We 
may have no covenant of a similar charac- 


ter with respect to population in a 
similar condition in the rest of the 
United Kingdom. That is quite 


true. But in my opinion, if you are to 
deal with this matter wisely and justly, 
you must devise some system which 
will have regard to the taxable capacity 
of the people, first of all to the people 
of Ireland, and at the same time to 
the people of this country who are 
in a similar position. In my opinion, Sir, 
you cannot deal with this subject by 
peddling devices. li cannot be dealt 
with by denying the solidity of the claim. 
It cannot be met by any occasional 
arrangement, or by throwing a boon here 
and a sop there. It can only be dealt 
with by adopting some broad, wide, and 
sound principle of financial reform. If 
that principle is to be sound in its charac- 
ter, the burden of your taxation should 
be borne in proportion to the power of the 
classes or countries to which they are to 
apply to bear it; and, Sir, adhering to 
that principle, and making it of universal 
application, you will be able to redress 
the grievance—the admitted, the written 
grievance of Ireland—and you will also 
make it applicable to grievances which 
are not less real, and which can be 
found in other parts of the King- 
dom of the Queen. These are the 
principles on which I think you 
ought to proceed—principles which 
will redress a grievance of Ireland which 
cannot be denied, and which, at the same 
time, will give relief to the poorer 
classes in every part of this country. 
In conformity with that principle, I 
certainly shall vote for this Resolution 
because it does declare that this is 
a grievance in Ireland which has been 
specially reserved. A system of the kind 
to which I have referred will redress that 
grievance, and I think it no disadvan- 
tage that, in redressing that grievance, 
we shall redress the grievance of others 
who have an equal right to complain. 
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*Mr. CLANCY (Dublin Co., N.): 
Sir, I have listened with something 
like despair to the speech which 


has just been delivered by the right 
honourable Gentleman. If I under- 
stood the right honourable Gentleman 
correctly, he seemed to make no differ- 
ence whatever between the case of the 
poor country of Ireland and the case of 
poor areas in Great Britain. Sir, every 
Member of this House who takes that 
stand and lays down that proposition 
does not, I assert confidently, understand 
the very elements of the Irish case. | 


do not say that we could not have 
« case on the assumption of the 
right honourable Gentleman. I think 


that if Ireland be a poor country, and if 
there be poor areas in Great Britain, and 
if the common system of taxation 
press unduly upon those poor areas in 
both countries, I think Ireland as well 
as England has a case for a rearrange- 


ment of taxation in their interest. But, 
Sir, we have a distinct claim for 
relief on another ground altogether, 


and I, for my part, will not depart 
from that ground in any _ discus- 
sion which may take place in this House 
upon this question. We take our stand 
upon the fact that there was a treaty 
made between this country and Ireland 
which guaranteed her certain rights 
under certain circumstances, and that 
there was no_ treaty made by 
Ireland, or by any other Power, with 
those poor areas in Great Britain. What 
was the treaty and the covenant to 
which indeed the right honourable 
Gentleman in the course of his speech 
referred, but as to which he would not 
give the slightest effect? What was 
that covenant? It was that the taxation 
of Ireland should never be assimilated to 
the taxation of England until two sets 


of circumstances had arisen; _ first, 
that the debts of both countries, 
between which there was a_ great 


and overwhelming disproportion, should 
have reached a_ certain relation to 
sach other. That was the first. The 
second was: until the circumstances of 
the two countries should have become 
similar. Sir, the whole question here is, 
or at least the chief part of the question 
is, have the circumstances of Ireland and 
Great Britain become similar? Because 
if they have a great part of the justifica- 
tion for this Motion would absolutely dis- 
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appear. On the other hand, if they 
have not become similar, the ground 
taken by the Irish Members in basing 


a claim for special relief on the 
Act of Union stands absolutely un- 
assailable. Now, who would. assert— 


what sane man in this assembly would 
assert—that the circumstances of Ireland 
and of Great Britain have become 
similar? Why, the right honourable 


Gentleman the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer last night admitted that 
they had not become similar. He 


said that there were very few points 
with regard to this whole matter 
upon which anybody could agree with 
anybody else, but he did say there was 
one point upon which there was practical 
unanimity—namely, that Ireland was 
relatively a much poorer country than 
Great Britain. Sir, is that a fact, or is 
it not? If it be a fact, it is the fact pro- 
vided for by the Act of Union, which 
said that, as lone as it is the case that 
Ireland is a poorer country than Great 
Britain, she is to be entitled to a lower 
rate of taxation. Will anybody deny 
that? If nobody will deny that, what is 
the use of talking to me of poor areas 
in Great Britain, or the right honourable 
Gentleman talking to the House of 
Commons this evening of poor areas 
being entitled to equal relief with Ire- 
land! If it be the case that Ireland 
is poor, and that the Act of Union 
has laid down that Ireland is to 
have a lower rate of taxation if she is 
poor—if that be the case, what 
foundation is there for the assertion 
that any poor area in Great Britain has 
the same right in respect of relief 
from taxation as the poor country 
of Ireland? What is the use of 
talking to me of the Hebrides? 
What is the use of the honourable 
Member for Islington telling us that 
there were poor areas in London? Why, 
there was no treaty made with London, 
there was no treaty made with the 
Hebrides, there was no treaty made with 
the agricultural districts of England. 
On the other hand, there was a treaty 
made with the whole of Ireland, and 
therefore I say again, and I say it 
confidently, that as long as that treaty 
exists—you may tear it up if you like, 
only do it openly and honestly ; you may 
say, we will violate it, and will 
deliberately and consciously violate it— 
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but as long as it exists, and as long as 
you pretend it does exist and act upon 
it in other matters, and as long as 
it cannot be denied that Ireland is a 
poorer country relatively than Great 
Britain, then I say it is idle to 
tell us that the poor areas in Great 
Britain have the same or a similar claim 
to that which we have. I say the case 
for Ireland—the ground for relief in Ire- 
land—is in addition to every claim that 
can be made on behalf of any poor area 
in this country. Sir, I said I had listened 
with despair to the right honourable 
Gentleman’s speech. When the right 
honourable Gentleman, with all his know- 
ledge—for he is an ex-Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, he is a distinguished 
historian, he is a man specially versed in 
financial science, he knows the history of 
the last 12 years, he‘has been to the public 
‘knowledge making vigorous efforts to 
understand the relations between Great 
Britain and Ireland—when he fails to 
grasp this essential fact of the Irish case, 
what are we to hope for from the common 
ruck of Englishmen and Scotchmen, who 
do not understand the question, who have 
never read a line about it, who, if they 
do hear a speech in the House of 
Commons, are so indifferent to the claims 
of justice that they will get up in this 
House, after a speech like that delivered 
by the honourable and learned Gentle- 
man the Member for Plymouth, and 
repeat again and again, with the greatest 
confidence, propositions which have been 
refuted by him and others in the ablest 
and clearest manner. What hope have 
we, Sir? I confess that I have very little 
hope of our convincing the House of 
Commons upon this question. I intro- 
duced and presented to the House to-day 
a few pctitions from public bodies in 
my constituency. I confess I did so, not 
because I thought it was of the slightest 
use; I did it because it was the desire 
of my constituents that I should do so. 
I myself have long since come to the 
conclusion that on certain questions, and 
especially on questions of money, on any 
question that touches the pockets of the 
British people, it is not Debates in this 
House that produce conviction or that 
lead to justice being done. I think my- 
selfi—and I speak the opinion of many 
on the subject—when I say this, that the 
Obligations of conscience to which the 
Mr. Clancy. 
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Member for Plymouth referred last 
night, and the obligations contained in 
the law of the land with regard to this 
matter, would be more likely to be 
respected if the Irish people and the 
Irish nation had an Admiral Sampson in 
their midst, and had a navy like his, and 
could do to London or some other 
British port what Admiral Dewey and 
Admiral Sampson have done to Manila 
and Santiago. If we could bring about 
a state of things of that sort, I have no 
doubt in the world that the exact 
meaning of the Act of Union would be 
apparent to every Englishman and every 
Scotchman in this House. We should not 
hear any more of the necessity of appoint- 
ing a Royal Commission to find out what 
is the meaning of the Act of 1817. We 
would not hear any more of the noble 
intentions of Pitt and Castlereagh, or of 
the meaning of promises which they held 
forth to the Irish people, and by virtue 
of which they induced them to give up 
their rights, and induced Ireland to sign 
away its own birthright. We should 
have no question of a set-off. All these 
things would be buried and forgotten 
and the British Parliament would come 
down to us, to the Irish Members, in this 
House, and say, What you are claiming 
is just; it is written in the law, it is 
known to history, it is binding on con- 
science ; and although it does take from 
us a certain amount of money which we 
hoped to retain for ourselves and our 


people, it does behove us, in the 
interests of justice, not to make 
restitution to you for the past, 


but to do something to prevent injustice 
being done to your country in the 
future. But, Sir, I do not expect to hear 
a speech like that delivered from the 
Treasury Bench in this House unless the 
Members on the Treasury Bench and the 
Government of England are put, if not 
to the same risks and perils as the 
Spaniards in Cuba, at _ least to 
some practical inconvenience and trouble 
in Ireland. I have no right what- 
ever to dictate a policy to anybody 
in Ireland, and I do not mean to do so; 
but, in my opinion, if the All-Ireland 
Committee, embracing representatives of 
every section of Irish opinion, instead of 
drawing up circulars showing the in- 
justice of our case, pointing out the pro- 
visions of the Act of Union, making it 
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clear as noonday that the Union says one 
thing and that you are doing another, 
if they would settle down, instead 
of doing this, into a Committee of Ways 
and Means for discovering how to cheat 
the Revenue, I have no doubt whatever 
that the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
especially if they could carry out their 
plans, would come down next year and 
say that his speech of this year and of 
last year were quite misunderstood. 
Sir, I do not intend to weary the House 
by referring to the details of this ques- 
tion, but merely for one or two moments 
to one or two points which were 
made by the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
last night. He said that there were 
several points left untouched by the 
Royal Commission which has already 
inquired into this subject. Sir, he indi- 
cated these three points: first, what were 
the charges for Irish purposes on the 
Imperial Exchequer, before and after the 
Union; second, what is the amount of 
the charge made as a contribution by Ire- 
land to the Imperial Exchequer; and, 
third, what was the Imperial expenditure 
to which Ireland should contribute. Sir, 
no doubt the Royal Commission has not 
placed on record, in its own words, 
answers to these questions, and no doubt 
they are interesting and important ques- 
tions to answer, but no one knows better 
than the right honourable Gentleman 
himself that the materials for answers to 
these questions are to be found in the 
evidence contained in the pages of the 
Blue Book containing the evidence. They 
are to be found even in the Report of the 
Commission; in almost any of the long 
Reports answers to these questions are 
to be found. In my opinion it is really 
trifling with the House to pretend that 
answers have not been given to those 
questions, and to base on that fact a 
refusal to give Ireland justice. You 
have got in the Report and in the evi- 
dence the total amount of taxation paid 
by Ireland, and you have got the total 
amount of expenditure ; in the Estimates 
laid before Parliament every year you 
have got information as to how every 
penny is spent. Is it not, therefore, 
open to anyone to find out for himself the 
answers to all these questions? And 
the right honourable Gentleman must 
know, if he has read any of the literature 
published in Ireland, he must know 
that in Ireland we have answered 
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these questions. He must know that, as 
regards the question of set-off, we have 
answered; he must know, if he has 
read some of the papers published by 
Mr. Samuels, one of his own supporters, 
in Ireland, that on the question o: set-off 
Ireland has nothing to fear from further 
inquiry; on the contrary, in all the 
returns—I do not care by what Govern- 
ment they are presented—it is shown 
by the figures presented by the Treasury 
itself that the set-off is simply a fraudu- 
lent device for concealing the truth from 
the British public. Sir, the right 
honourable Gentleman asked what taa 
pinched. I answered that by an 
interruption from these benches, and I 
give the same answer now—I say that 
every tax pinches; I say there is no tax 
that does not pinch. When the right 
honourable Gentleman the Leader of the 
Opposition said to-night that there was 
no complaint from Ireland against direct 
taxation, I say that while, of course, in- 
direct \axation presses more heavily upon 
the poor than it does upon the rich, in 
Ireland every tax hurts the country, and 
while if I were to choose between a 
direct and an indirect tax I should prefer 
to have the former, I say at the same time 
that we suffer also from direct taxation. 
It is, therefore, the duty of every Irish 
Member to protest against the present 
rates of all taxation, direct or indirect. 
The right honourable Gentleman the 
Leader of the Opposition gave us as little 
to hope for on this point as the right 
honourable Gentleman opposite. I 
listened for the remedy which he would 
propose. He was against a reduction of 
direct taxation. That would not do, he 
could not differentiate. He could not 
conceive a scheme by which the differen- 
tiation in favour of Ireland could be 
effected in respect of indirect taxation. 
Finally, he was against grants in aid. 
What is he in favour of? The right 
honourable Gentleman the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer has been rather candid on 
the subject. He says, “What is your 
remedy——what tax pinches!” and, antici- 
pating our reply, he says, “I cannot 
differentiate in favour of Ireland. I 
am not a Home Ruler, I am a Unionist ; 
I cannot abandon the system of common 
taxation, which has now been in vogue 
for 80 years; I cannot see any way by 
which you will differentiate and which 
would be consistent with the maintenance 
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of the political Union.” I think I am 
putting his position fairly. Iam nota 
Unionist, but I traverse that position 
entirely, and I think there is no Unionist 
Member for Ireland in this House, 
who has spoken on this Debate, or 
who will speak, who will not tra- 
verse that position as a Unionist. 
Is a Unionist a man who stands by 
the 7th Article of the Act of Union? 
And what does the 7th Article say? 
It says most distinctly that Ireland is to 
be treated as a separate country in 
respect of taxation; it says that Ireland 
is to get separate treatment, in the shape 
of separate favours in respect of taxation 
under certain circumstances. By what 
right does the right honourable Gentle- 
man say he is a Unionist if he does not 
carry out those provisions? The answer 
to the objection that those provisions 
cannot be carried out is solvitur ambu- 
lando. For 60 years after the Union 
you had a separate Exchequer; for 
40 years more you had a_ direct 
tax in England; and even down to 
the present day you have taxes in Eng- 
land which aré not levied in Ireland. The 
thing has been done, and if it has been 
done it can be done. For my part I 
will not abandon the right of Ireland to 
separate treatment in the matter of taxa- 
tion for any dole or grant for Irish pur- 
poses. Therefore I will not refuse 
any grant for it. At the same time, for 
no grant or dole will I yield up the 
rights of Ireland to separate treatment 
in this matter. What form that separate 
treatment ought to take it is for others 
to determine. What the Irish people 
should do is to see that the principle of 
their demand is conceded, and I only 
hope that the union existing in Ireland 
on this subject will be made troublesome 
to the Government of England if they 
persist in their present policy of refusal. 
Mayor RASCH (Essex, 8.E.): Where 
I think honourable Members on this side 
of the House who are supporting this 
Resolution make a mistake is in ignoring 
the fact that there are distressed districts 
in this country as well as on the other 
side of St. George’s Channel, and if they 
had their way, by passing this Resolution, 
we should have the poor farmer in East 
Anglia paying more in order that the 
erazier of Tipperary and the owner of 
grass lands in Meath should pay less. 
In my opinion a very sensible article 
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appears in the 7imes this morning— 
which I commend to the notice of honour- 
able Gentlemen who are supporting this 
Resolution—which said that in the event 
of a Resolution of this kind being passed 
Essex, with its broken-down agriculture, 
would want to know why she had to pay 
the same taxes as the wealthy manufac- 
turers of the West Riding or of Lanca- 
shire; or that the crofter of the 
Hebrides would ask why he was taxed 
in the same way as the miners of Lanark- 
shire and the engineers on the banks of 
the Clyde. Honourable Members on this 
side of the House who support the Reso- 
lution do not bring their arguments to 
a logical conclusion, and apparently they 
have not the courage of their convictions. 
If they mean what they say, why do they 
not propose taxable entities for England 
as well as for Ireland, instead of making 
fish of one and flesh of the other? As 
they do not do so, I shall vote against 
the Resolution. 


Mason JAMESON (Clare, W.): The 
right honourable Gentleman the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer in his speech told 
us that Financial Relations Commissions 
were instituted merely in order to find 
out what taxation Ireland paid under a 
system of Home Rule. Now, Sir, I think 
no doubt that that is true to some extent, 
but the right honourable Gentleman will 
not imagine that Ireland will be fonder 
of the Union when she finds out that 
that very Commission stated that at the 
highest one-twentieth was Ireland’s share 
of taxation. I thought he would have 
been the very last to bring such an argu- 
ment to bear on the question. I think he 
also gave himself away when he com- 
pared the present conditions of Ireland 
and Scotland. The Leader of the Oppo- 
sition went not quite far enough in what 
ke brought to the notice of this House. 
He told you that it was easy to see, and 
easy to realise, that Scotland must be 
put in a different position to Ireland 
because of her vast factories and mines. 
Well, Sir, I think all the House will agree 
with that, but there are many Members 
on the opposite side who will be in sym- 
pathy with that phase of the question, 
and I say that the honourable and gal- 
lant Member who has just sat down is 
one who will join with us in saying that 
Ireland can alone depend upon the agri- 
cultural industry. But what happened? 
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England has taken from us something 
like three-fourths of our agricultural 
produce, and then, in order that 
Scotland should remain rich, and the 
miners and artisans should be fed, and 
fed cheaply—for their benefit, and not 
ours, the agricultural produce of Ireland 
was brought down to the same level as 
foreign countries, and everything we 
possessed was lost to us. But Ireland 
has a compact, and those who are Union- 
ists surely do not wish to go back on the 
compact made. If they do, then let them 
say so, and let us go free. If you do 
not—if you still wish to maintain that 
Union—are you going to maintain it 
when you have impoverished us? Sir, 
we have heard in this House a discourse 
on the difference between chronic poverty 
and temporary distress, but never will 
you remedy chronic poverty until you 
have once more brought back to Ireland 
prosperity, and return the money which 
has been taken from her. That is a 
striking instance of how the Government 
could deal with it. If the Government 
are afraid to grapple with it, then I think 
they had better make way for those who 
are not. I did not understand the reme- 
dies the right honourable Gentleman the 
Leader of the Opposition would apply, 
but I am sure of this: that, at all events, 
he will recollect that under the act of 
Union it was laid down unmistakably 
that from time to time the finances 
of Ireland should be looked into. 
But, Sir, we are not in a position to 
dictate the remedies to be adopted. When 
the Home Rule Bill was brought forward 
this Financial Commission was appointed 
in order to see what was the proper 
remedy- I cannot imagine for a moment 
that there is any courage wanting on the 
part of Her Majesty’s Government to 
come forward to relieve not only thie 
temporary distress which now exists in 
Ireland, but the chronic poverty which 
has increased from year to year ever 
since this disastrous Union was formed. 
I trust and firmly believe that the 
Government will still reconsider this ques- 
tion, and will endeavour to make some 
proposition by which the people of Ire- 
land may be restored to the wealth which 
they once possessed. 

*Sm J. LUBBOCK (London Univer- 
sity): I should not have taken part in 
this Debate but for the remarks of my 
right honourable Friend the Leader of 
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the Opposition ; but I should like to say 
a few words upon his speech. I must 
confess that I was very much surprised 
at his arguments, and still more 
astonished at the conclusion at which 
he arrived. He told us he was 
going to support the Motion which is 
now before the House, but the greater 
part of his speech was practically 
directed against both the speeches of the 
Mover and the Seconder of the Resolu- 
tion. The Mover of the Resolution, 
in his eloquent speech, based his 
case, and honourable Gentlemen opposite 
have done so since, mainly on the Act of 
Union. They consider that it is because 
of the Act of Union that they have the 
special claim which is put forward in the 
Motion now before the House. But the 
right honourable Gentleman the Leader 
of the Opposition said that in his view 
there are many suffering from poverty, 
both in England and Scotland, who are 
as much entitled to relief as the similar 
class in Ireland. They were not only 
to be relieved also, but at the same time. 
In his view, therefore, the claim was not 
geographical; it did not refer specially 
to Ireland, but was a question of classes. 
My right honourable Friend the Member 
for the University of Dublin urged that 
we should do what we can by means of 
liberal grants to increase the manufac- 
turing and agricultural interests of Ire- 
land, and to develop the other resources 
of that country; but my right honour- 
able Friend opposite differed entirely 
from that suggestion; he argued that 
these grants went to the wrong persons, 
and generally did more harm than good. 
Having thus demolished the speeches in 
favour of the Resolution, he suddenly 
announced his intention of voting for it. 
The right honourable Gentleman then 
proceeded to make a very strong attack 
upon indirect taxation. He spoke 
as if indirect taxation was unjust 
in itself, and ought almost entirely 
to be replaced by direct taxation. 
That is hardly the question before the 
House at the present moment, but I 
should like to ask my right honourable 
Friend how far he is prepared to carry 
that theory. Surely he does not say 
that indirect taxation should be alto- 
gether abolished. In fact, he himself 
told us he would not reduce the taxation 
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indirect taxation of the country at the 
present moment is upon alcohol. Of the 
21s. per head, said to be contributed by 
Ireland, which, however, I regard as very 
uncertain, 13s. is on alcohol, 7s. on 
tobacco, and 2s. on tea, etc. His objec- 
jection, then, applies only to a very small 
part of our indirect taxation. Surely, 
however, it is very important to retain a 
certain amount of indirect taxation, 
because if you do not do so you will have 
practically one set of people arranging the 
amount to be spent and another set oi 
people paying the taxes to provide for 
it. Now that would be a most unfortu- 
nate arrangement in any country. It 
would tend to give the working classes 
the idea that it did not matter to them 
what was the amount of expenditure, 
because they would not contribute to- 
wards it. That would not conduce to 
economy. But those who have looked 
into the question will agree that, al- 
though the working classes might not 
contribute towards it by indirect taxa- 
tion, they would contribute towards it by 
a diminution in wages. Of course, if you 
diminish indirect taxation, for a time you 
do benefit the working man, but all these 
matters adjust themselves after a certain 
length of time has passed, so that what- 
ever Parliament may do every member of 
the community will inevitably contribute 
towards the expenditure of the com- 
munity. Therefore, while I agree with 
the right honourable Gentleman that we 
have done wisely in reducing the pro- 
portion of indirect taxation to direct 
taxation, still I think we ought 
carefully to consider how much 
further we are going in that direction, 
and it would be a fatal mistake to abolish 
indirect taxation as a whole. That, cer- 
tainly, would not be taking a course for 
the benefit of Ireland or for any portion 
of this country. My right honour- 
able Friend told us, and I agree with 
him in this, that it would be impossible 
to have differential duties between Eng- 
land and Ireland. But, then, what be- 
comes of this Resolution? How are you 
going to carry out what is desired by 
honourable Members opposite, unless you 
have differential taxation? We do make 
a difference in regard to the assessed 


taxes now paid in this country, 
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it is quite clear that, so far as indirect 
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taxation is concerned, it is absolutely im- 
possible that you should have differential 
duties between different parts of the 
United Kingdom. Now, Sir, in these 
Debates frequent references have been 
made to the findings of the Royal Com- 
missioners, as set forth in their Report, 
to which special reference was made by 
the Mover of the Resolution. I should 
like to quote to the honourable Member 
for Waterford a few words from the evi- 
dence of Sir Robert Giffen, which show 
that his evidence has been very much 
misunderstood. The honourable Mem- 
ber for Waterford gave to the House 
the impression that the evidence of Sir 
Robert Giffen was to the effect that Ire- 
land was overtaxed. Now, what was his 
language with regard to that question? 
He said, in reply to a question upon the 
point— 


“JT have not given any evidence upon that 
subject. I have simply given evidence as to 
the resources to which you may apply for a 
reconsideration of taxation.” 


It is clear, therefore, that the general 
evidence of Sir Robert Giffen has been 
very much misunderstood on that point. 
The Leader of the Opposition stated very 
clearly, and with his usual great ability, 
that in his judgment the way in which 
this question was to be met was by a 
radical alteration of the general system 
of taxation of this country, which would 
benefit the poorer classes, whether they 
resided in Scotland, Ireland, or England, 
and in taking this line he seemed to con- 
sider that he had the support of Lord 
Farrer, Lord Welby, and Mr. Currie. 
That, however, is not so. They ex- 
pressed exactly the opposite opinion. 
They said that we might “dismiss alto- 
gether the notion that the injustice under 
which Ireland suffers can be remedied by 
any general changes in the taxation of 
the United Kingdom.” They, therefore, 
do not agree with my right honour- 
able Friend in the general conclu- 
sion at which he arrives; and certainly 
honourable Members opposite will not feel 
that any of the suggestions thrown out 
by the Leader of the Opposition would 
meet the difficulties under which they, 
rightly or wrongly, believe Ireland to be 
suffering. From their point of view, no 
doubt, this is a question of contract. 
That is a suggestion into which I will 
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not go at the present moment. I am 
not prepared to vote for this Resolution : 
I do not admit that Ireland has any just 
grievance, and submit that this House 
has for many years past been anxious 
to do everything in its power to conduce 
to the prosperity of Ireland. Still, 
while I cannot vote for the Resolution, I 
think there is much to be said for the 
view of my right honourable Friend 
the Member for the University of 
Dublin; and, although I do not intend 
to vote for the Resolution, I am sure I 
am expressing the opinion of a great 
number of Members on this side of the 
House when I say that we shall always 
look favourably on any proposal brought 
forward in this House which will tend to 
improve either the manufacturing, com- 
mercial, or industrial interests of Ireland. 
There are, it seems to me, indications of 
considerable improvement, and I cannot 
but hope the sister island has a brighter 
prospect before it in the future. 


*Mr. Serseant HEMPHILL (Tyrone, 
N.): Mr. Speaker, I feel that 1 should 
not be doing my duty to my constituents 
if I were satisfied to give a silent vote 
upon this occasion. The right honour- 
able Member for the University of 
London, who has just spoken, seems 
to me to have, as it were, drawn a red 
herring across the scent in order to 
divert the mind of the House from what 
the real question before it now is. We 
have not come here to discuss the rela- 
tive merits of direct and indirect taxa- 
tion, nor did I understand the right 
honourable Gentleman the Leader of the 
Opposition as at all addressing himself 
to that subject, beyond this, that when 
we came to discuss the possibility of 
remedying an admitted grievance, as he 
pointed out, you have one way, at all 
events, in which that grievance might 
possibly be met. Now, the honourable 
Members who have assumed an attitude 
against this Motion seem, every one of 
them, to have ignored the great question 
which is at the bottom of it. I 
was rather distressed to hear last night 
the honourable Member for North Isling- 
ton revive what I should have thought 
had passed altogether into the limbo of 
vulgarism—namely, the taunt that Irish- 
men never agree except when they want 

to rob the Saxon, or something to that 
s effect. I do not think that is the 
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principle which binds together the Irish 
Members from every part of Ireland upon 
this question. I would rather say in the 
language of a classic writer, Commune 
periculum concordiam parit. That is 
the foundation of the union between the 
two sides of the House on this particus 
lar question. They feel that injustice has 
been done to their common country, and 
they would join, if possible, in obtaining 
a remedy for that injustice. Now, the 
honourable and gallant Member for one 
of the divisions of Essex said he would 
oppose this Motion because, if he were 
to support it, his own constituents and 
the constituencies of Yorkshire and the 
crofter country would all seek to be 
treated as separate entities. Now, I must 
say, with all respect, that this is a most 
glaring fallacy. It ignores the real nature 
of our cause. He forgets that we are 
dealing now with the taxation, not of 
Yorkshire or Wiltshire or Inverness, or 
any of the counties of Wales, but with the 
taxation of Ireland, a country which was 
historically, geographically, and racially 
distinct from England. The fact is alto- 
gether ignored in that argument, and 
in the argument of the right honourable 
Gentleman the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer, that up to the time of the Unicn 
Ireland was an independent country, 
bound only by a common Crown to Eng- 
land. It was as independent by law as 
England or Great Britain itself, and the 
common bond of the Crown was the only 
bond between the two islands. It cannot 
be forgotten that from the first landing 
almost of the English in Ireland, Ire- 
land had a separate Parliament—a sepa- 
rate Parliament going back for cen- 
turies, and a Parliament that existed 
under various fortunes up to the passing 
of the Act of Union in 1800. It is also 
ignored that in the last two decades cf 
the 18th century Ireland had made an 
enormous stride in national prosperity 
and in its wealth and general progress. 
What, then, at the time of the Union 
was the state of facts? I am not going 
to trouble the House with figures. I 
have, of course, studied the subject to a 
certain extent, but I now trust to mv 
memory, and if I am wrong, I shall no 
doubt be set right. At the time of the 
Union the taxation of Ireland was com- 
paratively small. Its national debt was 
only 28 millions, while the debt of 
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England was 446 millions. 
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only 5,000 were bound to serve 
abroad. At the very time when 
this Act of Parliament was brought about 
for the political purposes of England—l 
am not now entering into any discussion 
of the justice or injustice of the Act, I 
am not now going to revive the old story 
of the fraud and corruption by which 
that Act was brought about, I am deal- 
ing with facts which cannot be ques- 
tioned—at a time when these two sepa- 
rate Parliaments had been completely in- 
dependent of each other, independent 
from the year 1782, as every historian 
knows, they entered into a compact which 
I say is the foundation of Ireland’s claim 
upon the present occasion. Now, the 
conpact was this. It was at a time when, 
as I have said, the national debt of Ire- 
land was only 28 millions as against 446 
millions for England that this compact 
was made, that the Exchequers shouid 
be kept distinct, and that the taxes 
should be kept distinct until certain con- 
ditions were fulfilled, one of those condi- 
tions being that the national debt of 
England was lowered to the same level 
as that of Ireland. Unfortunately, and 
that is at the bottom of the great injus- 
tice under which Ireland has suffered, 
a wrong ratio was then made the basis 
of that Act of Union. It was represented 
by both Mr. Pitt and Lord Castlereagh 
that Ireland would gain financially by the 
Act, and that the taxation of Ireland 
would not amount to a million a year—I 
think those were the figures—and in that 
way they induced the Irish Parliament 
to adopt the standard of 2 to 15 or 1 to 
73. As was pointed out by one of my 
honourable Friends on this side of the 
House, Mr. Speaker Foster predicted that 
the result of that calculation would be 
—and it was a most remarkable prophecy 
—that Ireland would in course of time 
be further taxed to the extent of two 
miilions end a half, and so actually hit 
upon the very figures arrived at here. 
He, in the early part of the century, 
being a great financier, and being 


thoroughly conversant with the resources 

and position of Ireland, actually warned 

the country anu warned the people that 

the effect of adopting the Act of Union 

upon that basis would be an increase of 
Mr. Serjeant Hemphill. 
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At the 
time of the Union Ireland had only 
to support 15,000 soldiers, of which 
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taxation for Ireland in comparison with 
England to the extent of two and a half 
millions. Mr. Grattan proclaimed also 
that the result would be to burden Ire- 
land with over-taxation, and in the very 
protest that was signed by the Irish peers 
who were against the Union an elaborate 
discussion was gone into to show that 
the ratio of 1 per cent. and a half so 
taken was an erroneous calculation. They 
were true prophets, for what occurred 
was that almost immediately after the 
Union Ireland was unequal to raising 
the revenue that would at all meet the 
tax imposed upon her in that propor- 
tion, and the consequence was that in 
1817 her debt had swelled enormously. 
Up to 1817 the Exchequer was kept dis- 
tinct. It was then consolidated, but it 
was consolidated with due regard to the 
Article of the Act of Union, and that 
Article provided that in regulating the 
taxation, when the Exchequer was con- 
solidated, regard should be had to such 
exemptions and abatements as the circum- 
stances of Ireland required. Therefore 
what occurred was this: for several years 
the taxation of Ireland was not exempted, 
for several years the pressure was not 
relieved ; but it is a mistake to suppose 
that the agitation against that over-taxa- 
tion is of modern growth, because in 1834 
Mr, O'Connell, in a famous speech de- 
livered in Dublin, pointed out and 
remonstrated against the iniquity of this 
state of things, and in his forcible way 
asked what they would think of a part- 
nership where one partner put in £1,000 
a year and the other only £100 a year, 
and where the terms of the partnership 
were that they were to put down pound 
for pound to run the concern. As Mr. 
O’Connell said, if any man was willing to 
enter into such a partnership as that he 
had better walk over to Swift’s Hospital 
—the great lunatic asylum in Dublin. 
It was always a grievance, and 
always felt to be a grievance, and as time 
went on the grievance became aggravated, 
until finally we have results that have 
been ascertained by the recent Commis- 
sion. Is it astonishing, then, that under 
this extraordinary arrangement, where 
the rich partner is taxed substantially 
only as heavily as the poor. partner, 
Ireland should present the wretched 
appearance and reality of poverty that 
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she has presented up to the present time? 
In 1834 Mr. Senior, a great economist, a 
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man of great authority, gave it as 
his opinion that the Irish people 
were the worst fed, the worst 


clothed, and the worst housed people in 
the world. I believe from my own experi- 
ence and knowledge of the country that 
that description is equally applicable, 
with very little modification, to their 
condition at the present day. The Devon 
Commission reported that Ireland lived 
under suffering greater than any other 
people in Europe, and now the whole 
case, as I understand it, upon which the 
objection to this Motion is based, is that 
this contract of the Union and this Act of 
1817 has passed away into the regions of 
ancient history, and that now the English 
Government, or rather the British 
Government, are at liberty to treat Ire- 
land, not as a separate entity, but on 
the same terms as Yorkshire or any other 
shire in England should be treated. 
But I am not aware of any principle by 
which length of time could be an answer 
to a proved grievance. Iam not aware 
of any Statute of Limitations that is a 
bar to a remedy to a national wrong. 
Ireland’s population has fallen by one- 
half, while England’s population has 
more than doubled. Between the years 
1840 and 1850 the population of Ireland 
was 8,000,000, or thereabouts ; the popu- 
lation of England was at that time a 


little over 15,000,000 or 16,000,000. 
But what is the state of things 
now! Why, Ireland’s population has 


dwindled down to 4,500,000, while 
the population of England has swelled 
up—which we all regard with pride 
and satisfaction—to 34,000,000 or 
35,000,000. Now what is the reason 
of this! Why, it is because in Eng- 
land you have enjoyed a_ paternal 
Government ; because England has done 
everything to foster her trade and to 
develop her industrial resources ; because, 
while the taxation of Ireland was doubling, 
that of England was gradually feall- 
ing under the auspicious system of 
finance, which substituted direct taxa- 
tion for indirect taxation. Now, the 
taxation of England has been ascertained 
by this Report. I am not going to 
trouble the House with more than one or 
two figures taken from that Report. In 
1850 Ireland paid per head about one- 
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quarter of what England had then paid 
in point of taxation, That is a very 
simple figure. It was one-fourth in 1850. 
In 1896, at that ratio, the taxation per 
head in Ireland—I am speaking only of 
Imperial taxation—would be l4s. 64., 
and what is it in fact? Why, it is 
£1 15s. 4d. I have ascertained 
this in taking the figures from the 
evidence and Reports of this Com- 
mission, but I have not the mate 
rials to verify those figures with 
the changes that have taken place since 
the years on which the calculation of that 
Commission is based. Another way of 
putting it is this: the average British 
income was proved, or stated, by some 
witnesses to be £30 a year, and the 


average British taxation per head 
was £2 10s. That included both 
local and Imperial taxation per 


head. But look at the case of Ireland. 
The average Irish income at the very out- 
side per head is £15, and the average 
taxation, both local and Imperial, per 
head in Ireland is £2 12s. There is 
another way in which this glaring con- 
trast has been represented. Now, the 
ageregate income of Great Britain is 
£1,600 millions; deduct £10 per head 
35,000,000 population, and that 
would make £350 millions, leaving a 
surplus of £1,250 millions for taxation 
in Great Britain. JIreland’s annual 
income is £60,000,000. At the same 
percentage per head—that is, £10 on 
4,500,000 of population—the result 
would be £45,000,000, and the balance 
would be £15,000,000 as a surplus for 
taxation. Yet what, I ask, is the ratio 
of 1,250 millions to 15 millions? The 
maxim of Mill was that to warrant 
equality of taxation there should be 
equality of sacrifice. Can anyone say 
that there is equality of sacrifice, com- 
paring the average income of the inhabi- 
tants of Great Britain with that of the 
inhabitants of Ireland? Is it not clear 
that Ireland from this unfortunate con- 
nection, carried out by the Act of Union, 
has been a sufferer, as is demonstrated 
by the condition in which she now exists, 
compared with either England or Scot- 
land? Now, over and over again this 
question has been discussed before the 
British House of Commons. We all know 
by looking to “Hansard” the general 
tone which a distinguished Member from 
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Ireland, the late General Dunn, con- 
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stantly adopted when he _ brought 
this question before the House. We 
know also that it was brought before 
this House by a great financier, Sir 
Jceseph McKenna, and he demonstrated 
that the taxation, up to the date in which 
he moved the resolution in 1867, in Ire- 
land per head had risen from 10s. 1d. to 
£1 3s. 3d. Well, during the same period 
the taxation in Great Britain per head 
had only risen from £2 lls. to £2 13s. 
The subject was again and again renewed, 
and so late as 1890, as was pointed out 
by the right honourable Gentleman the 
Leader of the Opposition, the right 
honourable Gentleman the First Lord of 
the Admiralty, by granting this Commis- 
sion, admitted that which is the founda- 
tion of our case, that Ireland must be 
treated as a separate fiscal entity. There 
is no mystery about that phrase, for an 
entity is a well-understood term. There 
are some Members, perhaps, who would 
be pleased if this word entity were kept 


out of sight altogether in dealings 
between England and Ireland, but 
for the whole of this century it 


has been recognised that Ireland was to 
be treated as a _ difierent country, 
bound by the ties of the Union, 
to England. The whole course of legis- 
lation has recognised Ireland as a differ- 
ent entity. There are two streams in 
our Statute Book of Statutes applying 
only to England and Statutes applying 
only to Ireland. The celebrated land code 
has been the means of regenerating in 
some measure Ireland, and preventing it 
being completely swamped by its other- 
wise miserable condition. That is an 
illustration of how Ireland is treated as 
a different country. This very Session, 
under the auspices of the right honour- 
able Gentleman the Leader of the House, 
the Standing Committee upstairs has 
been engaged day after day considering 
two Acts of Parliament, neither of which, 
whether they may be good or bad, 
has its benefits extended to Ireland. 
Therefore it is vain for honourable 
Gentlemen—no matter how eloquent, 


how ingenious, or to whatever Party they 

belong—to contend that Ireland can be 

treated in the same spirit with regard to 

taxation as Yorkshire, or Essex, or Lan- 

cashire, or any other part of the kingdom. 

Now, then, the question remains as to 
Mr. Serjeant Hemphill. 
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this question of set-off. I appre 
hend that all taxation must be 
divided into two heads, local taxa- 
tion and Imperial taxation. Local 
taxation is raised, as we all know, 


out of the rates paid by the inhabitants 
of a particular locality. All those taxes 
which are raised for Imperial purposes 
over the Empire at large are Imperial 
taxes, and I say that it is impossible to 
discriminate and say that because Ire- 
land gets certain grants out of the Im- 
perial Treasury, that should be dealt 
with as a set-off for admitted grievances. 
I say admitted grievances, because the 
very use of the term “set-off,” as all 
lawyers know, indicates that there is a 
valid claim set up before the question of 
set-off can arise. There is the main- 


tenance of Dublin Castle, the main- 
tenance of the constabulary, and 
all those other grants that are 


made out of the Imperiai Exchequer. 
I am not speaking of the agricultural 
grant, for that stands on a different basis. 
They come out of the Imperial revenue, 
and cannot be discriminated from any 
other Imperial outlay. The Imperial 
expenditure in London is 20 or 30 times 
greater than the whole Imperial ex- 
penditure in Ireland put together, but 
we cannot complain of that. We all treat 
it as part of the terms under which we 
are part of this Imperial system. But, 
on the other hand, the right honourable 
Gentleman opposite cannot claim as a 
set-off the maintenance of the constabu- 
lary, the maintenance of the parks, the 
maintenance of the public buildings, and 
the maintenance of Dublin Castle, and 
the whole system of judicature for the 
preservation of peace, and for vhe ad- 
ministration of the law, that cannot be 
attributed to a separate account, and 
must be adopted as the necessary 
expenditure chargeable against the entire 
Empire. In this respect, I agree with 
what has been said by several Members 
on both sides of this House. I think, as 
an Irishman, that there is nothing more 
degrading, nothing more calculated to 
diminish our self-respect, than to come 
to this House of Commons, and with 
bated breath and whispering humbleness 
hold out our caps for doles and pittances 
for Ireland. What I demand here, in 
the name of my constituency, and in sup- 
port of this Motion, is justice. I demand 
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no generosity, but I insist upon justice 
as a right, and | insist upon it as depen- 
dent upon those principles of natural 
equity and natural justice which England 
has always been supposed to maintain 
to the sacrifice of all selfish interests. 
I am not here to indulge in recriminations 
as to the past. I am not here to complain 
of centuries of wrong, of injustice, and of 
political blunderings. I am here to advo- 
cate a particular Resolution based upon 
particular grounds, and it is one 
satisfaction, at all events, what- 
ever the result of this Division 
may be, and whatever the result 
of this Debate may be, that it will 
silence for ever the argument which, since 
the short time I have been in the House, 
and long before I had the honour 
of being in this House, I fre- 
quently read of—namely, the undue 
liberality of England to Ireland. What 
they did was well expressed by 
Mr. Commissioner O’Brien in his 
evidence before the Commission. The 
money they gave—part of it was 
to keep the Irish people alive under 
famine and pestilence; the rest of the 
money was given to keep the Irish people 
quiet. And why quiet? Because they 
were wronged in the way in which their 
taxes were piled upon them; because 
they were wronged in their trade and 
industrial resources not receiving the 
same encouragement and fair play under 
which England has become the greatest 
and the wealthiest Empire that the sun 
ever shone upon. For that reason our 
expenditure may have been necessary to 
keep them quiet, just as a _ large 
expenditure at that time was necessary 
to keep them alive. I do trust to the 
honour and sense of justice of this House 
—and this matter is not a Party ques- 
tion—and I hope honourable Members, 
no matter on which side of the House 
they may sit, will not hesitate even at 
the eleventh hour to do this act of tardy 
justice to Ireland. 


Mr. BECKETT (Yorks., N.R., Whitby) : 
I cannot look upon this as a question 
in which only Imperial interests are 
involved. My honourable Friend the 
Member for Essex put in a plea on behalf 
of Essex. At the same time, I confess 





that I have listened to the arguments he 
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and others have adduced with interest ; 
but I do not see how it is possible to 
treat Ireland on the same footing as 
Essex or Yorkshire, or any other part of 
Great Britain. In the first place, Ireland 
is a poor country taken under the wing 
of a rich country against her own will 
and for our own purposes. That seems 
to me to constitute a special claim on 
the part of Ireland. Ido not think any 
Englishman can contemplate the present 
condition of Ireland with entire satisfac 
tion. We see in Ireland to-day a 
diminishing population, and we do not 
see any increasing resources; and, alto 
gether, no matter in what way we make 
a comparison, the contrast between 
England and Ireland at this present 
moment is very great indeed. I think it 
will be admitted that if we take Ireland 
under our control against her will, it 
constitutes a special claim on the part 
of Ireland on account of our conduct 
towards Ireland in the past. Most of us 
Unionists think that many of the mi:- 
fortunes under which Ireland suffers she 
has brought on herself, but, at the same 
time, most of us recognise fully that we 
also are responsible, and that although 
Irishmen are to blame, we Englishmen 
are to blame as well, and this constitutes 
a special claim wnon us on the part of 
Ireland, and any well-proved grievance 
on her part should be speedily removed. 
In times gone by, when Ireland was in 
a turbulent condition, and outrages were 
prevalent in the country, then I admit 
that we were right in standing with our 
backs to the wall, and refusing to grant 
her anything, and I feel sure that no one 
feels more admiration for my right 
honourable Friend than I do for the way 
in which he ruled in Ireland during those 
troubled years. Our policy in Ireland 
has hitherto been to concede everything 
to force and nothing to persuasion. But 
my right honourable Friend the Leader 
of the House completely reversed that 
policy in one respect, because he con- 
ceded nothing to force; but I now ask 
him to reverse that in another respect 
and concede everything to persuasion. 
Now the question is, supposing there is 
a grievance, is it a genuine and real 
grievance? Well, it does seem to me that 
we cannot get away from the Report of 
the Royal Commission on this question. 
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Now, the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
has challenged the accuracy of that 
Report, but it would be a great relief 
to us if that inaccuracy were proved 
at once. If those conclusions were 
ill-founded, it ought to be established that 
they are ill-founded, and if I might offer 
a suggestion, it would be that the 
Government should appoint a fresh Com- 
mission to go into the subject to see 
whether we can have more light thrown 
upon it, and see whether the taxation 
could not be adjusted according to the 
taxable capacity of the country. But, 
after all, we have admitted that principle 
over and over again. We have admitted 
it in the exemptions and abatements 
under the income tax ; we admit it in the 
graduation of the death duties; we also 
admit it to some extent in the Agricul- 
tural Rating Act ; and if we have admitted 
it practically in so many ways, I do not 
see why we should not admit it in the 
case of Ireland. England, it is perfectly 
true, is not bound to relieve the poverty 
of individuals in Ireland any more than 
she is bound to relieve the poverty of 
people in England, but the general con- 
dition of the countries under her sway 
should be taken into consideration, and 
the condition of Ireland at the present 
moment is not what it should be. The 
Government seem to be perfectly ready 
to admit that principle themselves. Now, 
what have they done themselves this 
Session? Why, they have brought in a 
Bill to afford relief to the West Indies 
because the general condition of that 
country is not prosperous. If they can 
make special advances and legislation for 
the benefit of the West Indies on the 
ground that they are suffering from 
economical difficulties, I do not see why 
they should not extend that principle to 
Ireland. I do not pledge myself to every 
detail of this Resolution, and I do not 
support all the suggestions that have 
been made for the relief of Ireland, and 
if we do not relieve her now in cash, T 
think, at all events, that the Government 
have a guide to go by which should 
be of material assistance to them in 
removing many of the difficulties, and in 
that Report they will find the direction 
in which they might proceed. By apply- 
ing some sum—I will not say what sum 
—and in applying the principle of State 
Mr. Beckett. 
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aid to agriculture, they might do some- 
thing to improve very much the 
condition of Ireland, and advance -is 
material prosperity. It is certainly s 
wise policy to adopt, because the more 
prosperity there is in Ireland the more 
she will pay to England in taxation. Ut 
is a pounds, shillings, and pence question 
now, but it will pay us to do what we 
can to establish her prosperity. I look 
not only to the material condition of 
Ireland, but I take a wider survey and 
look at the spirit of Ireland and the spirit 
of the Irish people all over the world. 
I think no patriotic man can fail to hav 
been struck last year during the celebra- 
tion of the Jubilee by the fact that 
Irishmen refused to take any part in 
those celebrations, and the reason they 
gave was that while Grert Britain 





could look back for 60 years to 
increasing prosperity, that had not 
been shared by Ireland. Now that, 


\to my mind, was a great and signifi- 
{cant fact, and it was one that could 
/not be ignored. We now see the same 
heoe. in another quarter where also it 
|cannot be ignored. There is no question 
|that our country at this moment stands 
|in a somewhat perilous condition before 
the world, and there is danger of a very 
dangerous combination being formed 
against us. The Prime Minister had 
indulged in a very gloomy forecast of the 
present situation, and we have been told 
that these are very critical times. Now, 
in these critical times there is one thing 
which every Englishman looks upon with 
| satisfaction and hope, and that is the 
|prospect of increasing amity with 
| America. Not only so, but it is an 
important element of security for the 
future which holds out to us oppor- 
tunities which may enable us to draw 
closer the bonds of friendship which unite 
us to America. But there is one thing 
which stands in the way, and that is the 
action of the Irish people in America. 





| Now, I think, that is founded upon a 


great deal of prejudice, ignorance, and 
misconception. Undoubtedly that has 
influenced .a certain number _ of 
Americans, and America has taken it 
that we have not treated Ireland with 
justice. Now, if we take advantage of 
this opportunity to provide a remedy, 
if we say that we will yield to Ireland 
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this demand simply because we think 
that it is wise on our part to do so, and 
if we say that perhaps it is certain that 
she is entitled to all this in considera- 
tion that she is a poor country and needs 
our help and assistance, and that we will 
do what we can to help her, I think that 
would impress the American people very 
much, and incline them to lend us an 
ear, and they would then say that we 
had treated Ireland as she ought to be 
treated, as an integral part of the United 
Kingdom. Upon these grounds I venture 
to support this Resolution. 


*Mr. FIELD (Dublin, St. Patrick): As 
a member of the Financial Reform 
League I have been asked by my brother 
members to speak upon this Resolution. 
I do not share the opinion expressed by 
those who say that we should not 
go into the history of this question, 
nor do I intend to detain the House by 
any array of figures; but I feel con- 
vinced that the majority of the Members 
have not considered the question from 
an historical standpoint. Ireland was 
practically free from this enormous taxa- 
tion before the Union. A large majority 
of the Unionists in Ireland are in favour 
of this movement for readjustment and 
restitution. I am glad to see the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer in his place. I 
have no idea of treating this subject ex- 
cept as a matter of arithmetic, of 
common sense, and justice, and I can 
tell the right honourable Gentleman that 
this agitation is not going to pass away. 
We have established branches all over 
Ireland, the leading local Unionists of 
Ireland are heartily co-operating, and if 
our demand for justice is not conceded 
in a proper spirit probably means will 
be adopted to bring this question before 
the country in a way that will not be 
very pleasant to the Government. We 
are in earnest, we do not mean this to 
be an academic Debate, for we intend to 
bring this grievance to a practical con- 
clusion. I am a Home Ruler; still, I 
believe that the over-taxation of Ireland 
is really the most important question 
that can be brought before the Irish 
nation at the present moment. Yet at 
one time Ireland had hardly any financial 
burden except local taxation. In 1715 


the so-called National Debt of Ireland 
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was only £116,000. During the exist- 
ence of the Irish Parliament there was 
nothing added to that debt, but in 1800 
the Irish National Debt suddenly rose 
to four millions. Subsequently there was 
a great addition, for the English got up 
an insurrection in Ireland in order to 
give an excuse to carry the Union with 
the aid of bribery and corruption, and 
that nefarious transaction cost twenty-two 
millions; and, be it remembered, the 
British Treasury debited Ireland with the 
twenty-two millions which it cost to 
carry the Union. In the year 1801 
our National Debt was raised to eighteen 
millions of money, and I would like to 
point out to the English, Scotch, and 
the few Irish Unionists who are 
opposed to this Motion that the men 
who carried the Union at that time 
would never have voted for the 
Measure if they had believed that the 
Union would have resulted in double 
taxation to the Irish nation. The fact 
is that a clause was inserted in the Act 
of Union which was supposed to safe- 
guard the Irish taxed under certain 
well-defined exemptions contrary to 
legal contract. From the date of 
the Union we have participated to 
a double extent in the payment 
of taxes, but we have not participated in 
the expenditure. In the Irish Parlia- 
ment Debates preceding the Union the 
main opposition to that Measure was 
that Ireland, a lightly taxed country, 
with a small debt, would be brought 
under the taxation system of Great 
Britain, which was far more burdened, 
but so much richer that the taxes were 
more easily paid. In order to carry the 
Union Pitt and Castlereagh nominally 
made concessions. They had to consent 
to a period during which Ireland should 
contribute according to a fixed ratio, to 
be gauged by an estimate of her relative 
wealth or taxable capacity. This system 
was to last until the debts of the two 
countries arrived at a certain proportion, 
either through the liquidation of the 
British or the increase of the Irish debt 
(which was more likely, and occurred). 
In 1799 Pitt described the Measure 
which would, by freedom of commerce 
and common use of capital, infuse a 
large portion. of wealth into Ireland, 


that mighty limb of the Empire. Mr. 
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Fitzgerald, speaking officially on 16th 
June, 1815, said— 


“I do not fear that Parliament will ever 
declare the competency of Ireland to bear the 
entire weight of that taxation which the wealth 
and resources of England enable her to support, 
without reference to those considerations upon 
which alone Ireland should be exempted from 
those burdens which are laid upon all other 
subjects of the United Kingdom. The power 
of that — is pechiwers reserved to Par- 

h 


liament by the Act of Union.” 


Yet this legal, solemn contract is now 
repudiated by a Unionist Government, 
and termed obsolete by leading English 
newspapers. So much for parchment 
treaties. As to the new plea of set-off 
and Imperial expenditure, Lord Castle- 
reagh said in the Irish Parliament— 


“If the proportion of expense shall be 
rightly fixed and ascertained for every part of 
the Empire, it is immaterial to Great Britain 
where that expenditure takes place. This is 
an explicit declaration on that argument of our 
opponents.” 


Now as to the modus operandi and 
figures. In 1801 the British National 
Debt was £450,500,000, and the annual 
charge £17,750,000. The Irish National 
Debt at that time was £28,000,000, 
and the annual charge was £1,250,009. 
Immediately after the Union the process 
of increasing Irish taxation went on, and 
the result was that some 15 
after the British National Debt 
in consequence of foreign 
£735,000,000, and the annual 
£28,250,000; while the Irish Debt 
was £112,000,000, and the annual 
charge £4,000,000. How did this come 
about? Why, by the manipulations of 
the British Treasury. The British Debt 
did not dow ile, but the Irish Debt in- 
creased fourfold, and it is exactly upon 
the same system that taxation is carried 
on at the present time, as we have to 
pay for wars in which we are not 
interested. The Irish nation had no 
quarrel with the French people at the 
time of the Peninsular War; on the con- 
trary, the French were ready to come 
over and help the Trish nation. 
This was proved by the Embassy of 
Wolfe Tone and the expeditions of Hoche 
and Humbert, and previously Irishmen 
had fought all over the Continent, 


years 

was, 
wars, 
charge 


amongst other battles, at Fontenoy, in 
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the exiled Irish Brigade. [Laughter.] 
I notice that the honourable Member for 
Belfast laughs. 


Mr. W. JOHNSTON (Belfast, S.): 
Yes, I do; very much indeed. 


*Mr. FIELD: Perhaps the honourable 
Member for Belfast does not know that 
the people of Belfast were strongest in 
their opposition to English rule at one 
time. Everybody who has studied history 
is aware that the United Irishmen were 
started in Belfast, and that city was 
more opposed to English rule, possibly, 
than any other portion of the British 
dominions, and probably that may come 
about again. 


Mr, W. JOHNSTON: That was before 
the Union. 


*Mr. FIELD: The United Irishmen 
were started in Belfast, and many good 
Nationalists are there to-day. Mean- 
time, during this cycle of years, we par- 
ticipated in paying, and paid more than 
our due share of taxes, without having 
any share in the expenditure. To en- 
able this to be quietly done the ex- 
chequers were amalgamated. I have 
no faith in British statesmen or in the 
British Treasurv, and I believe that no 
move is made by the British Treasury 
that is not actuated by the desire to 
“best” everyone with whom they have 
any dealings. The right honourable 
Gentleman the Leader of the House may 
smile, but it is a very extraordinary fact 
that all the dependencies of Great Britain 
become poor, while Great Britain her- 
self becomes rich. Look at the state of 
India to-day, slowly recovering from 
famine, oppressed with over-taxation, and 
almost ruined by a depreciated, unstable 
currency. Look at the West Indies, to 
whom you are granting a sugar bounty, 
whilst the distress in Ireland remains 
practically unrelieved by Government. 
Look at Ireland—discontented, disarmed, 
and overtaxed. Examine all those coun- 
tries where your financial rule is supreme. 
You do not financially govern Australia, 
because, practically, they are indepen- 
dent of you, and practise Protection 
even against the so-called Mother 
Country ; Canada also follows its own 
system of finance and Protection. It 
is useless to pursue particulars ; for, Mr. 
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Speaker, I assert unhesitatingly that 
every dependency of Great Britain ruled 
from the British Treasury is always 
plundered. It is so, and I challenge 
anyone to prove the contrary. Now, the 
amalgamation of the exchequers took 
place in 1817, distinctly on the principle 
of the acknowledged system of ex- 
emptions, which was part of the Act of 
Union, was to be carried into effect. That 
was perfectly clear, and such consolida- 
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tion of the exchequers was brought about | 
on the mutual understanding that con- 
solidation would mean the reduction of | 
taxation all over the country, and that | 
the expenditure should be treated as | 
Imperial expenditure, and not be debited 
to Ireland, England, or Scotland. But 
this was a skilful move on the part of| 
the British Exchequer ; for Lord Castle- | 
reagh declared in the Irish House of | 
Commons, 6th February, 1800, the| 
United Parliaments will always be able 
to make abatements in Ireland. Yet 
about the time of amalgamation the local 
taxation in Ireland was something like 
15 per cent. of the valuation, but local 
taxation in England was only 94 per cent. 
of the valuation. This progression of | 
taxation graduated, and coming to the 
year 1853, after the great famine, 
greater burdens still were placed upon 
the Irish people. Although there was 
a surplus of 24 millions, the income 
tax was extended to Ireland, and the 
whisky tax was increased. I wish less 
of it was consumed, and that there had 
been a smaller revenue from the drink- 
ing of whisky. But, notwithstanding 
my being a temperance man, I insist 
that it is a disproportionate taxation to 
place upon Ireland, because the greater 
portion of this money is expended in 
England, though exacted from what is, 
unfortunately, almost Ireland’s chief 
manufacture. I must now revert to 
points which should have been brought 
before the House with regard to the in- 
crease of taxation almost in ratio to the 
decrease of population. In 1841 the 
population of Ireland was 8,000,000, and 
the taxation £3,900,000. In 1851 the 
population was, by famine and emigra- 
tion, reduced to 6,000,000, and the taxa- 
tion £4,060,000. In 1861 the popula- 
tion was under 6,000,000, and the taxa- 
tion over £6,420,000. In 1871 the popu- 





lation was 5,000,000, and the taxation 
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£7,036,000. In 1893 the population 
was under 5,000,000, and the taxation 
£7,568,000. In 1898 the population was 
4,545,000, and the taxation has grown 
to £8,146,000. In the face of those 
historical records and official figures, 
how can it be maintained that we are 
not overtaxed? Are we to understand 
that according as the people grow less 
the taxes are to be increased} What is 
the first duty of a Government? It is 
to preserve the people, and the English 
Government in Ireland have ignored 
that duty, because the people have 
gradually got less in number until now 
they are one-half of what they were 50 
years ago. The taxation has more than 
doubled since 1841, and the population 
has decreased by one-half. I was glad 
to hear a Unionist Member, who spoke 
last, make some remark about the 
Queen’s reign. I have no objection to 
the demonstration of loyalty which came 
from the English people on the occasion 
of the Jubilee of Her Most Gracious 
Majesty; they have a right to their 
opinions, so have the Irish people: it is 
about the only liberty left to them. I 
have frequently stated outside this 
House, and I am not afraid to repeat 
here what I say outside, that loyalty is 
a contract. If the Government do not 
fulfil their duties and responsibilities, 
then the taxpayers—otherwise the com- 
munity—are not bound to be loyal. We 
have heard a great deal about the glories 
of the Victorian Era. Let me point out 
what the glories of the Victorian Era 
have been to Ireland. When Queen 
Victoria came to the throne in 1837 our 
population was 8,024,000, and our taxa- - 
tion was £5,175,000. Our-taxation per 
head of the population we 12s. 11d. 
Now, after 60 years oft#Her Most 
Gracious Majesty’s reign, how do these 
figures work out? I will ask honour- 
able Members opposite who expect 
us to join in hosannahs and _halle- 
lujahs just to note these figures. 
Ir 1897 our population had dwindled to 
4,545,000, and our taxation, rising as the 
population decreased, was £8,146,000, 
and instead of being 12s. 11d. per head 
of the population it was £1 15s. 10d. 
That is the result of 60 years of the 
Victorian Era to the Irish people, and 
yet honourable and right honourable 
Gentlemen opposite wonders why Irish- 
men are not loyal and contented with 
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the system of government which exists 


in Ireland at the present time. What I 
have just pointed out has been with 
reference to Imperial taxation, and now 
for the local taxation which is imposed 
on the people. Everybody knows, who 
is acquainted with the government of Ire- 
land, that local taxes have in the past been 
raised by non-elected grand juries, by 
municipalities, and town commissioners, 
elected on a limited fancy franchise dif- 
fering in almost every district. The poor 
law guardians weré elected by multiple 
votes, and to counteract popular influence 
were re-inforced by non-elected ez- 
officios. This simple statement of 
affairs incontestably proves that we have 
had no system of local government in 
Ireland, and the local taxes that have 
been raised have been levied without 
the consent or the knowledge of the 
people. The passing of the Irish Local 
Government Bill is an admission that 
since the Union the Irish ratepayers have 
had no control of internal expenditure. 
Surely the time has come when the Irish 
nation should insist on an audit of 
national accounts, asking for readjust- 
ment and restitution, and demanding 


a fair proportion of the share in 
national expenditure. In 1837 the 
local taxes in Ireland were 


£1,030,000, or something like 3s. 7d. 
per head. During the Victorian Era 
up to 1897 it had gradually increased 
until it reached the sum of £3,975,000, 
or almost £4,000,000; that is to say, it 
had increased almost four times to what 
it was in 1837. In 1837 local taxation 
was 3s. 7d. per head of the population ; 
in 1897 it was 17s. 6d. Here, again, 
exactly as the population decreased the 
taxation increased. In 1837, with a popu- 
lation of 8,024,000, the total amount of 
taxation was £6,205,000 ; in 157, with a 
population of 4,545,000, the total taxation 
was £12,121,000. In 1837 the total 
taxation per head was 15s. 6d., in 1897 
it was £2 13s. 4d. I would ask the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer to study 
these figures, because he is an expert. 
I am only a business man; but looking 
at these things from a commercial point 
of view, I want to know how they can 
be explained, and how it can be alleged, 
as is said by some Unionists, that we 
are taxed under the proportion which 
exists in England at the present time. 
I maintain that since the Union Ireland 
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has paid in taxation a greater sum abso- 
lutely than the Germans levied off the 
French for a war indemnity. Financial 
war has been waged by the British ‘rea- 
sury upon the Irish people; for if this 
immense sum of money had been re 
turned in expenditure by giving employ- 
ment in the country from which it was 
taken Ireland’s economic and material 
position would be much better to-day. 
But there is yet another point of view, 
and I would put this constitutional point 
before the right honourable Gentleman 
the Leader of the House and the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer. I am not a 
constitutionalist authority, but I under- 
stand, if I understand anything, that 
taxation is the the cost of supporting the 
Constitution. If it is levied for anything, 
it is levied for the purpose of supporting 
the Constitution. If that is so, the questiun 
arises, have we any Constitution in Ire 
land! No. We have absolutely no Con- 
stitution in Ireland at the present time, 
because the Habeas Corpus Act is sus- 
pended, and we have instead a perpetual 
Coercion Act. The people in Ireland are 
all disarmed, and we are not allowed that 
right to carry arms which belongs to 
every free people. Honourable Gentle 
nen opposite may smile; it may be a 
laughing matter to them, but to us it is 
a very serious and constitutional con- 
sideration, because it comes to this, that 
we are paying £8,000,000 a year for a 
suspended Constitution, and for the 
privilege of being disarmed. Therefore, 
I solemnly state in this House that 
all these taxes are levied in Ireland 
under false pretences at the present 
moment. If we are to pay taxes 
we should get some return from them, 
this perpetual Coercion Act should be 
repealed, and our people should have the 
right to carry firearms as every free 
nation has. With regard to what has 
been said in this Debate as to the policy 
of set-off, and how much should be 
allowed in consequence of certain high 
charges that are expended in Ireland, I 
answer these excessive charges are neces- 
sary, as a result of your system of mis- 
rule—that is the reason. Give us the 
management of our own affairs, abnormal 
expenditure will very soon disappear, 
and we could manage our government in 
a constitutional and economic fashion. 
For example, the cost of civil government 
in Belgium, a free, self-governed country, 
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is 10s. a head, while in coerced, foreign- 
ruled Ireland it is 19s. 7d., or double. 
Brougham, a Lord Chancellor of England, 
laid down that the plain and simple test 
of the merits of any Constitution as, Does 
it secure the best laws at the smallest 
expense both of money and subjection? 
So, according to this great British jurist, 
with your constant coercion and terrible 
taxation, English rule in Ireland is the 
worst in civilisation. I am here as a 
member of this Irish Financial Reform 
League, to join my Unionist brethren in 
Ireland, in order that we may obtain re- 
adjustment and restitution in regard to 
this financial question. I have no de- 
finite proposal to make, because of the 
difficulty which surrounds this question 
respecting the deferential duties and 
matters of detail which will undoubtedly 
have attention at a future stage of these 
proceedings. Many honourable Gentle 
men in this Debate deal with this ques- 
tion in a very narrow way. I have not 
yet heard a speech on the other side 
that was worth considering. We have 
had no serious answers whatever in reply 
to our contention. I do not regard 
laughter as an answer. Scoffs are not 
facts, silence is not reason; and if some 
honourable Gentlemen get up and enter 
into small hair-splitting details about 
little matters that scarcely merit the at- 
tention of the House, those are not argu- 
ments against the facts which we have 
been advancing in this important Debate. 
In the words of a great man who used 
to sit as a Conservative in this House— 
Disraeli — 


“The cause which will not bear discussion is 
lost.” 


We are prepared to discuss this 
cause, not only in the ‘House of 
Commons, but in fTreland, and in 


England also, but we find the great Press 
of this country boycotting this question. 
Why! Because they are afraid of it, 
because they know that we have 
right and justice on our side. I am 
quite aware that the honourable Mem- 
ber for Belfast does not agree with me, 
but he is only a unit in this Assembly. 
The vast majority of the Members of his 
party are on our side, and I do not look 
upon him as past conversion; perhaps, 
when his constituents examine his action 
in this matter, he may be induced to 
alter his opinions. We have had a 
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gentleman from Belfast who is as good 

a supporter of this Resolution as any 

Member in the House—the Rev. Dr. 

Kane. We have had ‘him on our plat- 

form in Dublin, and he was accorded a 

good reception. If he has been con- 

verted, then surely we may have hopes 

of the honourable Member for Belfast. 

I trust that when this matter is being 

considered by the Government the un- 

doubted claim for the industrial, com- 

mercial, and agricultural recuperation of 
Ireland will be fairly considered. If 
must be borne in mind that, according to 

their own figures, the Government have 
a yearly profit out of Ireland, over and 
above the enormous expenditure it takes 

to keep a coercion Government, of not 

less than £2,176,000, and this sum is 
retained by wreat Britain and swept into 
the British Treasury as an Imperial con- 
tribution. None of this money is spent 
in Ireland ; it is absorbed into the British 
Exchequer to give work and employment 
in Great Britain. Further to accentuate 
the situation, the greater part of this 
expenditure is upon the Navy. Scarcely 
a shilling of naval expenditure is given 
to Ireland. But the great British Fleet 
is utilised to protect the vast mercantile 
marine flotilla of carriers which unceas- 
ingly pour into Great Britain supplies 
which lessen the value of Irish products. 
And as to the Army and horses, why, they 
are supplied by foreign meat, hay, oats, 
and straw, imported from countries which 
neither pay rates nor taxes nor rent, nor 
give employment. All creeds and classes 
in Ireland recognise that the exportation 
of £2,750,000 yearly, according to the 
verdict of the Royal Commission, is a 
national evil that demands an immediate 
remedy. The condition of Ireland pro- 
claims the need of expenditure on drain- 
age, harbours, fisheries, canals, railway 
communication, and education. We very 
sadly need a Board of Agriculture, and I 
for my part will be inclined to say that 
one of the first things to which attention 
ought to be directed is the buying up of 
the Irish railways, because there can be 
no commercial prosperity in Ireland until 
the carrying system is cheapened and 
modified. I support this Motion heartily. 
and I trust that the result of this 
Debate will be that those who have an 

sense of justice or of impartiality will 
vote for it. But I have no faith what- 
ever in the sense of justice possessed by 
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most Unionist Members upon the Irish 
question. Somehow they are all in a 
mist of prejudice, and it is almost im- 
possible to educate them, when that edu- 
cation means a sacrifice of their own 
interests. However, I hope that ali Irish- 
men and many Unionists will help us in 
the Division which is about to take 
place upon the issue of readjustment and 
restitution. In ordinary Governments 
there is an indemnity for taxes in free- 
dom, and in despotic countries there is 
an equivalent for liberty in the lightness 
of taxes, but in Ireland neither of those 
conditions prevails, because we have to 
bear heavy taxation to support a coer- 
cion Government, a system which will 
not continue when Irish public opinion 
becomes, as it should be, the breath of 
the law in overtaxed Ireland. 


*Sir T. ESMONDE (Kerry, W.): I had 
not the advantage of hearing the speech 
delivered yesterday by the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, but I read it this morn: 
ing, and for my part I must congratu- 
late the right honourable Gentleman on 
the perfect candour with which he has 
given us the attitude of the Government 
in this matter. The right honourable 
Gentleman spoke as the English Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, he spoke in the 
English Parliament, and he spoke as one 
entrusted with the care of the interests of 
England. The right honourable Gentle- 
man spoke as an Englishman, and 
I for one have no fault to find 
with what he said from that point 
of view. The business of the Eng- 
lish Chancellor of the Exchequer is to 
advance the interests of the country 
against the encroachment of other coun- 
tries, and in this particular matter he 
has to defend the interests of his country 
against the interests of Ireland. I there- 
fore look at the attitude of the right 
honourable Gentleman as the attitude of 
an Englishman, and I am not prepared 
to find fault with his declarations. The 
attitude of the right honourable Gentle- 
man is one, however, which can 
hardly be followed by Irishmen. 
We are not representative of the 
English Treasury, we are only re 
presenting the interests of our own 
country, and therefore the House ana 
the right honourable Gentleman will not 
think me discourteous if I express my 
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views upon this subject from the I[rish 
standpoint. One thing struck me as 
peculiar, and as worth noticing, and it 
is this: this Parliament is supposed to 
be the Parliament of the United King- 
dom, and we are told that in this Par. 
liament Ireland will obtain everything 
she requires, and that her interests will 
be as carefully looked after as the in- 
terests of England or of Scotland; and 
yet this question, which, to my mind, is 
the most important of many impor- 
tant Irish questions, has not found a 
single representative of the controlling 
Government—of the Parliament of the 
Union—of the Parliament of the United 
Kingdom—to take up the cudgels on 
behalf of Ireland. If this Parliament 
were really a Parliament of the United 
Kingdom—if it were as anxious as it 
professes to be to give full and ample 
justice to Ireland—I think it logically 
follows that some member of the Govern- 
ment of the country would be empowered 
to state what are the opinions of the 
Government on behalf of Irish in- 
terests, and from an Irish point of view ; 
but no voice has been raised on behalf 
of Ireland from the Government benches. 
There is another matter in connection 
with this which makes it more curious— 
namely, that, according to one of the 
many treaties which Ireland entered into 
on this financial question, England gave 
her a specific pledge that for all time 
there would be a guarantee for Irish 
financial interests in the Act for consoli- 
dating the Exchequers ; and there was a 
special clause—I think it was clause 4— 
in which the Irish people were promised 
that if they agreed to that consolidation 
of the Exchequers they would have a 
representative in the English Govern- 
ment. They were told that if they agreed 
to that consolidation of the Exchequers 
in 1817 they would have a Vice-Trea- 
surer for Ireland. This Gentleman was 
appointed by the Act of George TIL, 
cap. 98; and, further, the Irish 
people were promised in this same Act 
that, in addition to this Vice-Treasurer, 
they were to have two Irish Com- 
missioners to assist the Treasurer in look- 
ing after the interests of the people of 
Ireland, and the salaries of these gentle- 
men were fixed, and it was arranged that 
they were to be Members of this House. 
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The Act for consolidating the Exchequere 
was passed, but we do not hear now of 
any Irish Vice-Treasurer for Ireland, or of 
any Commissioners being appointed to 
look after the interests of Ireland in 
financial matters. Of course, I do not 
want to say anything discourteous to this 
House, but it is only a sample of the way 
in which promises have been carried out 
to Ireland. Ireland, in this House, has 
no friend. It is a perpetual case of Eng- 
land versus Ireland, and all the odds are 
in favour of England. When we Irish 
Members come over here and make 
speeches, and Debates are raised, on 
questions vitally affecting Ireland, for all 
the good that we do we might just as 
well stop at home. No matter what the 
Irish Members may say, that is always 
the case. Now, upon this particular 
financial matter we have said a 
great deal, but we might just as 
well be talking to the wind as talking 
to this House; and no doubt the idea is 
this; that by wearying us out by paying 
no attention to our demands, as time 
goes on there is a much better chance 
for Nationalist aspirations dying out 
amongst us. The Irish Members have 
always protested against the financial 
arrangement between Englaud and Ire 
land. They have been doing so ever 
since the Act of Union, and they are 
doing it to-day, and they will always con- 
tinue to do it. I am glad to say that 
they have not always been quite alone 
in their protests against English mis- 
management of Irish finances. Unfor- 
tunately, they have had but very few 
friends in England, but still they have 
had some friends. I will go back to the 
year 1817, and give the expressions of 
an Engiish Member of Parliament, and 
his opinions and his belief as to the Eng- 
lish financial treatment of Ireland. On 
May 15th, 1817, there is a report in 
“Hansard” of a Debate on Irish finance. 
I think, if honourable Members occa- 
sionally looked over the ancient editions 
of “Hansard” they would find many in- 
teresting things, and among others they 
would find that there were a great num- 
ber of Motions and Debates which have 
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arisen upon this question of Irish 
financial relations. In this particula- 
Debate Sir John Newport, who was a 
constant friend of Ireland, made a very 
interesting speech, from which I may be 
allowed to quote some passages— 


“From the result of the Debate of Friday, en 
the great question vitally affecting the peace, 
the happiness, the security of Ireland, and of 
the Empire (a result which I must ever con- 
sider as seriously calamitous to the country by 
disconnecting the two islands in interests and 
in affection), I proceed this day to discuss the 
question of the finances of Ireland in this House 
with a reluctance which I should not feel were 
I impressed with a conviction that the concerns 
of Ireland would experience here that dis- 
passionate and deliberate consideration which 
their importance and magnitude imperatively 
demand.” 


He said that which has been stated seve- 
ral times since, that Irish financial affairs 
did not get proper attention in this 
House. The next passage I will quote is 
in answer to the speech of an English 
Member in this Debate, who said that 
ireland is a debtor in this matter to the 
generosity of England— 


“Those (if any there be) who can believe 
that the well-being of that country affects in 
an inconsiderable degree the best interests of 
the Empire, know little of the value of Ireland 
in the general scale, and very inadequately 
estimate the unexampled efforts, military and 
financial, by which she has contributed, during 
years of extreme peril, to the common defence. 
Those, on the contrary, who have known and 
witnessed those exertions must be deeply im- 
pressed with the value of her services, and must 
feel that her great sacrifices in war demand, as 
an act of justice, a corresponding participation 
in the blessings of peace, not merely as it refers 
to the condition of Ireland, but as it vitally 
affepts her connection with Britain. I deeply 
lament the decision of Friday, because it proves 
that a majority in this House do not even now 
view as they ought the baneful effects of that 
disorganisation which centuries of bad policy 
and misgovernment have produced in Ireland; 
the misery which the old and odious principle 
of division has engendered, by which you have 
sought to perpetuate disunion as the founda- 
tion of your sovereignty, and have succeeded 
in estranging her from a consolidation with 
the interests and feelings of Great Britain. 
Though greatly weakened in my confidence in 
the justice of the House from that decision, it 
is, however, my duty to state the claims of 
Ireland as connected with her financial con- 
cerns, and attempt to obtain for her in this 
respect that equitable consideration which hag 
been denied to the other great branch of her 
system.” 
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He then goes on, and this is very 
interesting to English Members— 


“In reviewing the burdens imposed upon 
that part of the United Kingdom at different 
periods (a consideration overlooked too much 
from the magnitude of the affairs of the Em- 
pire), it will be seen that she took upon herself 
too large a share in the expenditure incident 
to the war, and has now, in a state of peace, a 
substantial, irresistible claim on the justice of 
the country for a fair and adequate relaxation 
of the pressure of taxation which has been 
accorded to Great Britain. If the statement b: 
indisputable, that Ireland has made such sacri- 
fices, then her claim for relaxation of burthens: 
cannot be impeached. But, in addition to the 
demands of justice, the interest and policy of 
England require that she should be so relieved, 
for her present unexampled state of distress has 
arrested the consumption of your manufactures 
She cannot afford to buy from you as in her 
more prosperous days, and your depreciative 
market has felt the consequences of their 
depression. It is painful but instructive to 
review the course which Ireland has run in later 
years, and dispassionately to peruse the annals 
of that country. In the years 1781 and 1782, 
the period of her brightest glory, when the 
energy and talent of my right honourable 
Friend (Mr. Grattan) called into life and action 
that proud and noble spirit which was in that 
crisis the guardian of the country against 
foreign invasion, and the steady supporter of 
the law’s ascendancy in her internal manage- 
ment; when she was left unprotected by 
England, who declared her inability to afford 
protection at that memorable era of your weak- 
ness, she repelled the foe, enforced unexampled 
obedience to the laws, and asserted her inde- 
pendence. She effected all this by the enthu- 
siastic spirit of an united people. She fled 
not then for refuge to the protection of a stand- 
ing army, but grasped the lance and shield of 
a free and enlightened nation, and preserved 
the integrity of the British Empire. The pic- 
ture was too soon reversed, and a recurrence 
to the old, hateful system of policy encouraged 
by the Government produced its accustomed 
baneful consequences. This fatal change arose 
in the viceroyalty of the present Privy Seal 
(Earl of Westmoreland), whose measures, seek- 
ing to govern by division, were adapted to 
poison the source of the people’s happiness and 
affections. Who can look back on it without 
abhorrence? It alienated the people from each 
other with the active and malignant spirit of a 
demon—it brought down on the devoted coun- 
try misery and ruin, and history will inscribe 
its character on her records in letters of blood. 
This fatal policy inordinately increased the 
public debt, accumulated an oppressive weight 
of taxes. and ultimately so embittered the state 
of social relations, as to drive the people to 
surrender that independence they had nobly 
won, and merged their Legislature in the Par- 
liament of this country. I will not now ques- 
tion the course pursued by the authors of the 
Union. I reluctantly concurred from the deplor- 
able situation of the nation. but under no 
possible circumstances would I have assented 
had there existed the smallest hope of.a change 
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of system originating in Ireland which might 
have saved the country. She fell because her 
people were divided and severed from each 
other, and there appeared no chance of re- 
uniting their discordant and conflicting inter- 
ests, prejudices, and passions. There then 
existed hopes, and more than hopes (since un- 
happily frustrated) of a change in her policy 
of legislation; it became thenceforth the 
bounden duty of an Imperial Parliament to see 
that she had equal justice and equal relief 
afforded to her necessities in proportion to the 
strength of her claim.” 


On the point of equal treatment of Ire 
land by England, Sir John Newport 
went on to say— 


“That the complaint which I now 
urge of the inadequate relief extended ia 
well founded, I can adduce the irresistible 
evidence of one of your own  com- 


mittees—of a committee composed from the 
most leading and authoritative members of this 
House. Their report in 1815, sanctioned by 
the concurrence of the noble Lord in the blue 
ribbon of the Chancellor of the Exchequer, of 
the honourable Member for Corfe Castle, bore 
testimony to her unexampled and dispropor- 
tioned efforts, greatly exceeding those of Great 
Britain, even including her temporary and war 
taxes ; the corollary of proportionate reduction 
on the return of peace cannot be controverted. 
Now, mark the reduction afforded to the several 
countries in the last Session. From Great 
Britain, £17,000,000 ; from Ireland £320,000 ; 
and this is the measure of impartial justice 
which an Imperial Parliament dispenses to the 
Empire! If, in addition to this, I shall shor 
you that the pressure of taxation is so inordi- 
nate and unequal as to defeat even its avowed 
object, increased revenue, will you not pause 
in the continuance of such a system? Since 
the year 1808 Ireland has been subjected to 
taxes estimated to produce three millions and 
a half addition to her revenue, and the receipts 
of the last year exceeded those of 1808 by 
£10,000; so that for an increase of £10,000 
you have impoverished the country, and dried 
up the sources of permanent revenue! Even 
this receipt, too, of the last year, is accom- 
panied by notification from different parts of 
the abandonment of articles which produced 
taxation to a much larger amount than the 
specified increase. It has been truly said that 
in finance, two and two do not always make 
four—the maxim is here most strikingly exem- 
plified. In touching upon this topic, I do not 
charge my right honourable Friend opposite 
(Mr. Fitzgerald) with proposing inadequate 
taxes or an inoperative system, but I do say. 
that in the course pursued towards Ireland, 
you drew the principal, and not on income, and 
thus taxed the people until they were com- 
pelled to defeat the tax by abandoning ccn- 
sumption of the taxable object—and this has 
been accompanied by a fruitful harvest cf dis- 
content, whilst your harvest of revenue was 
absolutely unproductive.” 


And now may I quote Sir John New- 
port on a view of the matter that is, 
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perhaps, the only one likely to influence 
this House—namely, that England loses 
by the over-taxation of Ireland— 


“T have stated to you the case in 
a general view, as it respects Irish 
revenue, and shall again refer to it scmewhat 
more in detail. Let us now consider it as 
affecting the internal condition of Great Bri- 
tain in her manufacturing interests. Amongst 
the principal causes of decline, which have 
enormously increased your poor rates, by depriv- 
ing your manufacturers of employment, the 
loss of the Irish market for British goods (of 
which it was a great consumer) is most striking 
and prominent. You have not incurred this 
deprivation by competition of other countries--- 
for against that rivalry you are secured by 
duties insuring your monopoly—but by your 
own misgovernment, which has reduced your | 
customers to beggary. The decreased demand | 
is most manifest in eleven leading articles of | 
British manufacture. It is not mementary, but | 
has been during four years greatly and rapidly | 
progressive. It has strikingly advanced with | 
the advancing taxation of the country, and | 
affords irresistible proof that it grows out of a 
system fatal to Ireland, and ruinous to Britain. | 
Now to the details. In 1814 the amount of 
these your manufactures imported into Ire- 
land was reduced to £1,100,000. The calcu- 
lation is made on the official value, and conse- 
quently far below the real value of the goods ; 
but it is thus stated as placing the comparison 
beyond the reach of doubt or cavil. In wool- 
lens the import fell off from £2,000,000 to 
£600,000; in leather, from £200,000 to 
£49,000 ; in wrought iron and hardware, from 
£340.000 to £170,000; in cottons, including 
cotton yarn and twists, from £320,000 to 
£130,000. Now, all these reductions in the | 
importation of manufactured goods from Great 
Britain into Ireland will be found to comprise. 
not articles of luxury or rare use, but essential 
objects of habitual consumption. If we examine 
the internal taxes, the same decisive symptoms 
of increasing poverty are apparent. In 1814, 
800,000 barrels of malt paid duty; in 1815, 
670,000; in 1816, 480,000. The product of 
duty in home-made spirits in 1815 was 
£1,420,000 ; in 1816, £1,120,000. In the con- 
sumption of tea a similar deduction has been 
experienced; in 1815 the duties produced 
£576,000 ; in 1816, only £442,000. The effect 
of increased tax on wines has been strikingly 
apparent. The annual average of three years’ 
import, ending 1806, was 6,700 tuns; of three 
years, ending 1817, 2,882 tuns. The product 
of duty in 1803 was £390,000; in 1816, but 
£191,000; whilst the rate of duty was more 
than doubled, not half the amount of revenue 
accrued to the State. The notices of farther 
abandonment for the years 1816 and 1817, of 
articles of necessity, are 42,000 windows and 
10,000 fire-places, a decisive evidence of 
poverty ; for who deprives himself of light or 
heat that can continue to purchase the comfort 
they dispense? The notices for giving up car- 
riages, horses, and servants were delivered in 
like proportion. The disparity of taxation in a 
minor article heretofore of very general use 
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car, in which the family of the country farmer 
were conveyed to public worship on the Sab- 
bath, had been subjected within a few years to 
an increase of tax from one guinea to seven 
pounds ; and this, too, in a moist climate, and 
where the parish churches (at least those in 
which service is performed) are thinly scat- 


tered. Thus does the tax become a bounty on 
abjuration.” 
This latter reference to the assessed 


taxes is specially interesting, showing, 
as it does, why certain taxes are payable 
in England now, and not payable in Ire 
land. They were remitted in Ireland 
simply for the reason that they were no 
longer productive. Sir John Newport 


| continues— 


“Let us now see how the results of 
the financial documents uphold the report 
from the Committee of 1815. The gross revenue 
for Ireland for ten years before the Union was 
£21,614,000. The average of annual taxes 
were £2,161,000 ; for ten years succeeding the 
Union, £45,679,000; the annual _ taxes, 
£4,557,000. For six years ending January 
last, £38,490,000 ; the annual taxes, £6,416,000. 
So that the last six years’ average of taxes 
trebles that of the first of these calculations ; 
and yet, in despite of these immense exertions, 
these disproportioned sacrifices on the part of 
Ireland, it became absolutely ‘ipeaihe for 
her to discharge the quota of contribution 
allotted by the Union. With enormous taxation, 
accompanied by decreasing revenue, the higher 
orders either non-resident, or, if resident, im- 
poverished by the excessive demands of the 
State, abandoned their proper station in society ; 
their salutary influence visibly decreased ; the 
people became hourly more disorganised and 
discontented with bitter and increasing hostility 
to the treaty which has extinguished their 
separate legislature. It is impossible to view 
this state of things without alarm. The increas- 
ing list of absentees, the diminished influence of 
resident gentry, conspire together to dissolve 
the social compact, and (in the impressive lan- 
guage of a right honourable Friend now no 
more) ‘to destroy that beautiful gradation of 
ranks, interwoven with each other by mutual 
good offices and affections, which linked to- 
gether civil society in Britain from the throne 
to the cottage.’ To disturb, to derange one 
rank of a community so constituted must pro- 
duce deformity and ultimate ruin to the whole.” 


And now let me quote a most important 
passage relating to the treatment of the 
Irish Debt— 


“But it has been alleged that you have relieved 
Ireland from her debt, and assumed its payment 
to yourself. Yes, you have indeed taken on 
you the debt, but not until the course of your 
finance had beggared the country, and left to 
her no possible means of supporting it longer. 
You first caused the immense accumulation of 
debt, which baffled all attempts to liquidate it 
or arrest its progress; you then take on you 
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the people. When I unite this subject of ex- 
treme taxation with what (in every degree of 
deference to the decisions of the House) I must 
still conceive an unjust disregard of the other 
complaints of Ireland, I cannot but tremble 
for the consequences. I see you descending, 
step by step, into a systematic callous apathy, 
the fruits of which are already felt, and will 
be still more sensibly experienced. When 
these well-founded grounds of complaint are 
added to the non-fulfilment of the pledge given 
to Ireland at the Union, or if not a pledge (as 
I know the noble Lord in the blue riband dis- 
likes that word), at least strong hopes and 
expectations held out at that time, relied on 
by those who too generously confided, but 
never. in one instance since fulfilled—when I 
consider the past and the present, I cannot but 
deeply feel and express my apprehension of the 
result.” 


This is the eloquent testimony of an 
Englishman on behalf of the claims of 
Ireland, and at this juncture it should 
be recalled to public attention. This 
speech is full of the most interest- 
ing and valuable evidence in support of 
the Irish claim for financial relief. Sir 
John Newport was one of the few Eng- 
lish Members who claimed that Ireland 
was overtaxed, and it is a fact that taxa- 
tion has never been diminished since 
the Act of Union, but it has constantly 
and steadily increased. And now we are 
face to face with a situation which, in my 
humble judgment, is absolutely unprece- 
dented. This House appointed a Commis- 
sion, consisting of the leading financial 
experts of this county, to look into the 
affairs of Ireland, and when this Com- 
mission has reported and has brought in 
a verdict favourable to Ireland the ver- 
dict is to be set aside. If that verdict 
had been the other way about—if the 
Commission had reported that Ireland 
was not taxed sufficiently—what would 
have happened then? I have no doubt 
we would have had a very speedy re 
adjustment of the financial relations be- 
tween Great Britain and Ireland, and you 
would have had no difficulty in getting 
over the objection of separate entities. 


The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
says that the Government do 
not intend to take any steps 


with regard to the Report, for one 


reason, namely, that it would upset the 
Sir T. Esmonde. 
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the debt, but leave the taxation which was 
intended to meet it. This may be parliamentary 
logic, be termed a benefit, but it is logic no- 
where else. You have by this course no har- 
vest to expect but one from which you will 
reap a bitter crop in the ripened discontents of 
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methods of the Administration. That, 
of course, is a very important and a very 
weighty argument in the mind of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, but it is 
neither weighty nor important with us. 
We have had no hand whatever in estab- 
lishing this system. This system has 
been imposed upon us in defiance of the 
protest of the Irish Members, so that 
when the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
wants us to sympathise with him because 
of the difhculty of remodelling the 
system, he appeals to deaf ears. We con- 
sider that this system which prevails be- 
tween England and Ireland is one which 
is devised for the benefit of England, 
and which works for the injury of Ire- 
land. My honourable Friends in this 
Debate and in many and many other 
Debates which have taken place in this 
House, have laid such mutiitudes of 
figures before the House on these various 
occasions that I have’ no _ inten- 
tion of following in their path. The 
point really is when we come to look 
at the matter apart from all verbiage 


that England has done Ireland a 
gigantic fiscal wrong, and the ques- 


tion at issue is, has England now sufti- 
cient courage, sufficient generosity, and 
sufficient honesty to admit that she has 
done wrong, and that she is prepared 
to take steps to remedy Ireland’s 
erievances? But I am afraid, from the 
speech of the Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
we cannot entertain the hope that Eng- 
land has arrived at a proper idea of what 
her position with regard to Ireland is in 
this matter. The question, nevertheless, 
is not to be disposed of by one speech, 
or by many speeches. The question will 
not be so easily disposed of as honour- 
able Members seem to think. It 
is true that we in Ireland have not been 
very active upon this question of late; 
we have not held many meetings 
throughout the country, because we have 
been engaged upon other matters, and 
there are other questions in which we are 
immediately concerned, and for the 
moment they have occupied our atten- 
tion. But this matter is not going to 
be allowed to drop. The movement 
which has been started in Ireland is not 
going to die away; it will be perse- 
vered with. There will be other Debates 
in this House, and the English people 
will hear more of the financial relations 
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between England and Ireland, and for 
this reason, that we in Ireland are abso- 
lutely and firmly convinced of the justice 
of our case and of the grievances which 
we labour under in connection with our 
financial system. We shall stick at 
this matter, and do all that we can to 
see it through. It is not that we accuse 
the present House of Commons, or any 
of its immediate predecessors, of being 
financially unjust to Ireland, but a situa- 
tion has now arrived in Ireland under 
which the Irish public are becoming 
aware of the vital importance of fiscal 
reform, Knowing England as we know 
her, we are determined to _per- 
severe in this matter in the face of all 
and every opposition. Sir, there are just 
one or two points which have been made 
by various speakers in this Debate which 
I may perhaps be allowed to allude to. 
One palliative rests in the fact that 
there is the enormous expense of the 
Irish administration; that is not a 
fair argument to use to us. We are 
not responsible for the expense of the 
Trish administration; we have nothing 
whatever to do with the Irish adminis- 
tration; it does not represent us; it 
exists against our wishes. It is abso- 
lutely independent of us, and takes no 
notice whataver of any expression of 
our sentiments or feelings. Why should 
we be reproached with the expense of the 
Irish administration? Why should we 
be told that because the rulers of Ire 
land wish to maintain an expensive sys- 
tem of administration that that is a fault 
of ours? Should the fact of their doings 
so be used against us and against the 
claim of the Irish people to obtain justice 
in this matter? We do not undertake 
the government of the Empire; ‘we have 
nothing whatever to do with the disposi- 
tion of the administration of the Empire. 
We have no more to say to the govern- 
ment of Ireland than we have to say to 
the government of Cuba, and why the 
expense of the [Irish administration 
should be urged against us as an argu- 
ment is a thing that I fail entirely to 
understand. It is an argument the 
validity of which we most emphatically 
repudiate. Then we hear a great deal 
about the amount of money which is 
given to Ireland by England, and the 
periodical grants which are made by Eng- 
land to Ireland ; but, on the other hand, 
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we hear nothing at all about the money 
given by Ireland to England, and if our 
contention is correct, and we maintain 
that it is correct, that Ireland is over- 
taxed every year to the extent of between 
two and three millions sterling, itis time 
for the English representatives to con- 
sider the position in regard to this great 
generosity of England towards Ireland, 
and the enormous sum of money which 
is overpaid. There are some instances 
which are within the recollection of all 
of us, and which we hear no word about. 
What recognition is ever made of the 
profit of the Irish Church, at the time of 
the disestablishment and disendowment, 
when the Government took over the funds 
of the Irish Church, and remained in pos- 
session of them! It is true, of course, 
that they made certain rules for com- 
pensation for members of the Irish 
Church, which was so disestablished, but 
that was Irish money, not English; the 
Government has retained all the huge 
balance of the Irish Church Funds in their 
hands, and no doubt they are devoted to 
Irish purposes ; but that is Irish money, 
and you cannot put it down to the gene- 
rosity of England ; you cannot make out 
that you are extremely generous to us 
on that account. Then there are other 
ways in which we are told that you are 
so generous. I refer to these Land Pur- 
chase Acts, from which we are suppose: 
to derive such great benefits; but Eng- 
land does not pay for the working of 
those Acts: that is all paid for 
by Ireland, and with interest, and 
probably will prove to be of very 
substantial benefit and to give a 
very substantial profit to the Treasury. 
The same with the Labourers’ Dwellings 
Acts and the raising of money for the 
local administration of Ireland. It is 
all supposed to be part of a scheme of 
English generosity to Ireland. The 
generosity is simply a paper trans. 
action. All the money is Irish money 
lent by England to Ireland at interest, 
and to England’s profit. Then we 
are told that Ireland does not con- 
tribute sufficiently towards the de 
fences of the Empire. Now, Sir, 
I might argue the point why Ireland 
should contribute towards the expenses 
of the Empire. I am not aware that the 
Empire is of very great importance to 
Treland, but has Ireland any right to be 
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fence of the Empire! Might I ask the 
House, when we are told about not cor- 
tributing enough to Imperial expenses, 
how much of the money devoted to im 
perial purposes is spent in Ireland: 
Properly speaking, no money at all for 
we do not receive a single farthing from 
the millions of money voted for Imperial 
purposes in Ireland. All these vast sums 
of money which are paid for purposes of 
the Army and Navy are spent in Eng- 
Jand and Scotland and Wales. Take 
your Naval Defence Act of 1888. How 
much of those millions has been spent 
in Ireland? Not one single farthing of 
it. Every penny has been spent in Eng- 
lish and Scotch shipbuilding yards, and 
the buying of Welsh coal, and soon ; and 
then we are told that we do not contri- 
bute towards the Imperial expenditure, 
when all this money is spent in Scotland, 
England, and Wales, and we derive not 
one single farthing’s worth of benefit 
from it whatever. That, I think, abso- 
lutely disposes of the argument which is 
raised against Ireland that she does not 
contribute towards the expenditure of the 
Empire. There is only one more point, 
Sir, and I have finished. Some honour- 
able Members from Ireland are in favour 
of a system whereby certain grants are to 
be made to Ireland for specific Irish pur- 
poses, and in that way some method will 
be found of redressing the financial in- 
equalities which exist. I am opposed to 
any system of that sort. I consider that 
people who suffer most from the pressure 
of taxation are the people who pay the 
taxes. The taxpayers have the first and 
best claim to be relieved from taxa- 
tion, and I object to taking money 
out of their pockets and _ putting 
it into the pockets of the officials for the 
purpose of spending it upon some project 
about which they have nothing to say, 
and about which they are absolutely un- 
concerned. I think the proper way, when 
the settlement of the question does come, 
is to leave the money of the tax- 
payers in their pockets. They best 
know where the shoe pinches and what 
their money ought to be spent on, and 
what to do with their surplus if they have 
any. I protest against the spending of 


Trish money amongst Irish officials. _Ire- 
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heavily taxed in connection with the de- 
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land is already overrun with them, and so 
long as I have a word to say in this House 
I shall continue to protest against it. 


*Mr. GORDON (Elgin and Nairn): 
It is long since this House has heard a 
Debate on so important a question, 
argued for two nights, with such a deep 
air of unreality overshadowing the pro- 
ceedings ; and yet I cannot give a silent 
vote. Though I shall vote with the large 
majority of this House, I wish to explain 
that those of us who vote against this 
proposal are not wanting in kindly feel- 
ing to Ireland. If there was one election 
pledge issued in the election addresses of 
the Unionist candidates, during the last 
General Election, more common than any 
other, it was this, that our policy as re- 
gards Ireland was to deal not only with 
justice, but with generosity... I for one 
am able with a clear conscience to 
declare here to-night that in the last 
two Sessions of Parliament the Unionist 
Gcvernment and the Unionist majority 
have amply fulfilled that pledge. Have 
we not passed for Ireland a Land Pur- 
chase Act? Honourable Gentlemen op- 
posite may sneer at the passing of these 
land laws, which I for one would like to 
see extended to portions of our own 


country. These would have been im- 
possible but for British credit. This 
very Session the Government have 


brought forward a proposal in conne:- 
tion with their Budget which, but for 
the Irish desire indicated last year that 
the tobacco tax should be dealt with, 
might not have received a favourable 
reception in the Cabinet. There has 
been a further proposal put before this 
House, and shortly it will be carried into 
law, granting a large subsidy to the Imsa 
landlords in relief of rates in connection 


with Irish local government. These 
and other benefits to Ireland are 
the result of our pledges at the 


last General Election. Mr. Speaker, there 
is no more popular operation in life, 
especially in political life, than showing 
generosity at other people’s expense. I 
am going to vote against this proposal, 
because I feel I am _ not dealing 
with my own money, but with the 
money of other people, of my own 
constituents, among whom I can 
reckon -large numbers of poor—nay, 
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even poorer people than many Irish 
citizens. The prosperity of Belfast is 
one of the most gratifying circumstances 
during the last half-century. As for 
Irish poverty, only last month an Irish 
millionaire’s will was proved; and in 
years to come other Irish millionaires 
will contribute to the death duties. I 
cannot be generous, as I have said, at 
my constituents’ expense. One honour- 
able Gentleman opposite tells us that 
this is only an Irish question. I deny 
the fact. If Ireland is going to ask for 
remissions of taxation it is clear to every 
reasonable man that somebody else in the 
community must pay that remission 
which Ireland hopes to get ; and as there 
are no others to tax for the re 
mission of Irish taxes than English- 
men, Welshmen, and Scotchmen, I am 
going to vote against the proposal. Why? 
My constituents are willing to be just, 
they are willing to be generous; but 
there is one thing they will not endure, 
and that is an unfair and baseless demand 
upon their pockets. I have listened with 
great patience during two nights to the 
many reasons given for this proposal, 
but I have not been able to trace them to 
a sound, economic, or financial basis. I 
largely agree that some of the arguments 
will gather votes for this cause even vn 
the benches near which I speak, but 
those are not sound reasons; these are 
reasons of common patriotism which, for 
a time, has bound together and united 
the Irish party. My constituents and 
those of the great cities of the United 
Kingdom are masterful; they are silent 
just now, because they feel that common 
sense and prudence in this matter are 
safe in the hands of the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer. The large majority in 
the country are silent because they know 
the air of unreality that pervades our 
discussion, but if this House were to 
change its attitude from that of a debat- 
ing society—discussing problems which 
have no practical aim—and pass into the 
attitude of a legislative body, then the 
masses of our great cities and counties 
who are daily struggling and labouring 
for a bare livelihood will assert them- 
selves. What is our position? We have 
entered into a national partnership with 
Ireland, a partnership of share and share 
alike. 
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AN HONOURABLE MemBeErR: No. 
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*Mr. GORDON: I accept the “No” ;* 
I had hardly finished my sentence; I 
have very considerable doubt whether 
financially the conditions are share and 
share alike, and are not largely to the 
benefit of Ireland. I for one, however, 
do not object. There is another fallacy 
in regard to Ireland, and that is, that 
Ireland is confined in a ring fence. On 
the contrary, there is no ring fence round 
any of our comniunities in the United 
Kingdom. By a process of migration 
they come and go to and from all parts. 
The Irish population was certainly most 
numerous before the days of the potato 


famine. It is asserted that the Irish 
population has been halved. I deny 
that the Irish population is halved. 


Large numbers of people have exercised 
the wise personal option of leaving 
their old homes (to their own advan- 
tage), and we find that in the great cities 
of Glasgow, Liverpool, Manchester, and 
Birmingham, and within a mile or two of 
this Chamber itself, thousands of Irish- 
men have found work and wages. I main- 
tain that the Irish population—within the 
United Kingdom—is as large as it ever 
was. To return to the point to which I 
was referring—the point of share and 
share alike. Most generously and mag- 
nanimously, this House has given large 
financial help to Ireland, such as has 
indeed never reached the English or the 
Scotch constituencies. Certain taxes are 
paid in this country, but they are un- 
known in Ireland. Education payments 
in Ireland are largely in excess of those 
in this country. Police payments are 
franked by this House from the Imperial 
Treasury. I for one have never re- 
ceived any benefit from the Irish con- 
stabulary. The benefit that comes from 
the law and order maintained by the 
police in Ireland is one, I know, that is 
at times keenly relished by honourable 
Members opposite. Within this very 
Session relief to landlords’ rates has been 
given in Ireland and not to England nor 
to Scotland. 


AN HONOURABLE MemBer: Two years 
ago. 
*Mr. GORDON: Not in England or 


Scotland. The tobacco remission was 
very much at the request of honourable 
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Gentlemen opposite. Most undue expen- 
-diture is made on law to enable Irish- 
men to quarrel among themselves and 
make peace again. Our system of taxa- 
tion has no doubt been drawn up to suit 
the artisan who earns good weekly wages. 
I quite grant that if you go to outlying 
districts—to the Highlands, to the Heb- 
rides, or to Connemara—you are dealing 
with an entirely different population, 
who refuse to exercise the power of 
migration which we all more or less exer- 
cise. Those persons are not in good 
natural positions. They are still no 
doubt enjoying a certain rude leisure and 
freedom, going to bed when they like, | 
and getting up when they like, doing} 
what they like, but not six days’ work a) 
week like the artisan ; and they live thus | 
at the heavy cost of self-denial in other | 
things. After all, this is not a question | 
that affects the entire Irish population. 

Before you get Irishmen with a griev- 
ance as regards those whisky and tobacco 
taxes you have to eliminate from the four | 
and a half millions of the population all | 
the women, children, and men who! 
neither smoke nor drink. There are 
systems of taxation in Southern Europe, 
grinding systems which destroy energy 
and empty the humble cottages of those 
lands of almost every decent comfort. 
The tendency, I am glad to say, is to| 
lessen burdens from all the population | 
of the United Kingdom. who do not| 
drink or smoke. The result of it is that, 
while we would wish harmless luxuries | 
to be enjoyed by as many as care to use | 
them, ours is a system of voluntaryism | 
in taxation, just as you have voluntary | 
subscriptions for ecclesiastical objects ; 
no one need submit unless he chooses. 
I should like to remind the House in a 
few closing words that the larger part 
of the prosperity of England, which has 
been so constantly referred to, was not 
made in Whitehall, in Downing Street, 
or even in this House. The truth is that 
all trade and capital is constantly suffer- 
ing from decomposition, and unless you 
have energetic individuals and an ample 
supply of capital, unless you have 
mechanics properly guided by eager 
private citizens, you will never maintain 
a high level of general prosperity in any 


community. The progress of England 





| 


has not been brought about by fiscal 
changes alone. 


The prosperity of Eng- 
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| ey being transplanted. 
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land has arisen from the application of 
the people, from the industry of her 
citizens, from the supply of capital 
which confidence has brought to our 
great centres. I have often heard the 
argument that the remission of taxes 
would bring great welfare to Irish indi- 
viduals. How can we bring prosperity 
when a large number are not payers of 
the taxes we should have to remit? 
Politicians are a little apt to take them- 
selves too seriously. This House can do 
many things, but there are other points 
of great national and personal import- 
ance beyond Parliamentary control or in- 
fluence. I am sorry to say that the per- 
sistent policy has hitherto been to seek 
| larger doles for Ireland, and to discour- 
age the spread of capital. That has 
probably not been done with malice 
aforethought, but capital has neverthe- 
less been discouraged. Another unfor- 
tunate tendency in Ireland is that the 
educated classes are largely led to look 
for their career beyond the shores of 
Ireland, and a sad coincidence is that 
while the Irish are successful, as they 
eminently are, in England—I have seen 
an Irishman at the head of our Army; I 
have seen an Irishman at the head of 
the House of Lords; I have seen an 
| Irishman very near the head of the 
Church of England—and in the Colonies 
and America there are large numbers of 
successful Irishmen who have benefited 
There is one 
fact for which some influence must be 
| responsible—amid all the success that 
Irishmen achieve, and the fame and the 
fortune that they secure, I have not heard 
of a single wealthy Irishman who has ever 
cared to go back and settle in his own 
country. The honourable Baronet who 
spoke before me complained that the 
sums contributed for Imperial purposes 
in Ireland were not also spent in Ireland. 
Well, Mr. Speaker, I fail to see how the 
contribution which is to keep up the 
Empire—the Crown, the Houses of Par- 
liament, the Army, the Navy, and the 
Civil Service—can be spent in our Im- 
perial Budget, and, again, be spent in 
Ireland! That is a confusion that has 
run through many of the speeches. This 
Chamber serves many varied purposes, 
and to-night this House is going to prove 
itself a lethal chamber for all false senti- 
ments and false claims. I believe our 
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system of ventilation will carry from the 
floor of this House to its ceiling, and 
beyond it, all these shadowy claims, all 
these baseless assertions, and that we 
will be to-morrow restored once more to 
common sense and prudence—a united 
Treasury with large compassionate allow- 
ances for the poorer nationality. 


*Mr. T. M. HEALY (Louth, N.): The 
honourable Gentleman who has just sat 
down has paid a great tribute to the 
British rule in Ireland ; for he stated that 
after 700 years of that rule the condition 
of the country was such that no Irish- 
man who had left Ireland would ever care 
to live in it again. The honourable Gentle- 
man opposite thinks that is a reproach 
to Irishmen. If we had had the land in 
our hands all that time, and if we had re- 
duced it from a deflowered garden to a 
blackened potato patch, as you have done, 
and if it could be said that not a single 
Irishman who had achieved wealth, in 
spite of his love for his native country, 
cared to return to his native shores, what 
a reproach it would be to the native 
administration! The honourable Gentle- 
man opposite sees so little effect in his 
own argument that he thinks it good 
enough when he addresses the House to 
compare it to a lethal chamber. He has 
also referred to the advantages we re- 
ceive from our connection with England, 
the cheap money, and so forth, that we 
got. Sir, to-night, in my correspondence, 
I have got a letter from the town clerk 
of Dundalk, where they want £1,400 for 
a free library. They wish to borrow tnat 
sum from a private individual—perhaps 
he is a stockbroker, I don’t know. The 
British Government say No. I have here 
a letter from Her Majesty’s Treasury, 
dated the 8th June, replying that they 
must borrow money not from a private 
individual, but from the Irish Board of 
Works. And yet here is the honourable 
Gentleman telling us of the advantage we 
get from British credit on every occasion. 
Now, it is very easy to argue this ques- 
tion from one point of view and also to 
argue with great success against that 
point of view. For myself, I may say 
that I have noticed a continual improve- 
ment in the tone and temper of this 
House in dealing with Irish questions. 
The movement no doubt is insensible, 
but those who watched the spirit in which 
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this House received Irish questions 
and Irish Members 15 or 18 years ago 
must have noticed that even in the most 
obdurate natures there is something like 
an uneasy feeling in regard to Irish 
claims. What is Ireland? You can dispose 
of it in a single sentence, from your 
point of view. You have only to say, 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer has 
only to say, echoed by right honourable 
Members, “It is not the nation that is 
taxed, it is the individuals,” and you 
dispose of the whole Irish question. But 
is it not the individuals that make ‘ip 
a nation? I would ask the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer this question: Has 
he ever heard of the Isle of Man? Has 
he ever heard of the Channel Islands? 
And if it is unnecessary for the security 
of England that the Isle of Man or the 
Channel Islands, by reason of their 
smallness or by reason of their poverty, 
should not be included in British 
burdens, and should be allowed to 
manage their own affairs in local Legisla- 


(Ireland). 


tures, where, so far as principle is 
concerned, is any argument to be 
adduced against the case of Jreland? 


They never think of the Isle of Man, 
considering the relations between Ireland 
and England ; they never think of Jersey 
and Guernsey and all these other pros- 
perous places much further away, much 
nearer to the coast of France. If they 
were to ask the House of Keys or the 
Legislature of any of these places to 
agree to a similar bargain to that which 
Ireland had agreed to—to join with the 
common system of legislation that pre- 
vails in this country, to put their heads 
in chancery, and then, having put their 
necks in the noose, if the Government 
were to object to carry out those bar- 
gains, do they expect they would have 
peace in the Isle of Man or the Channel 
Islands? The right honourable Gentle- 
man the Member for Monmouth, whose 
speech I was so glad to hear, absoluteiy 
disposed of one contention. It was 
said: Tax every man’s bread, tax every 
man’s salt; it will come home to all 
alike. But is it fair for Rothschild 
and is it fair for Lazarus! Everybody 
knows that it is not. What England 
does with Ireland is this, she is the 
Dives of the partnership. She insists 
on Lazarus joining in the connection, 
and then Lazarus has to go around 
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collecting coppers, in order to enable 
Dives to keep a coach and four. That 
is the situation as regards Ireland. Why 
did we enter into this Union? I will 
leave now the question of bribery 
altogether out of the question, I will 
leave the question of the Rebellion of 
1798 and of the intimidation of that 
year; I will assume for you that the 
Irish House of Parliament was a com- 
petent Legislature, although as a matter 
of fact there was no General Election 
before the Union. I have tried to get 
some idea of the constituents which 
elected the three or four hundred men 
who made the Union, and there is 
absolutely no record of how these men 
were elected except in very few 
cases ; and so I venture to say that the 
men who made the compact of union on 
behalf of the 5,000,000 of people then 
existing did not then represent 20,000 
voters, or 20,000 citizens, in the country. 
But I will assume, for the purpose of 
my argument, that it was a competent 
tribunal, and an altogether unbribed 
tribunal, although, as one of your 
greatest statesmen has_ said, the 
whole unbribed intellect of Ireland was 
against it. But when they made the Act 
of Union the compact was one which 
both Pitt and Castlereagh declared their 
intention of standing to. And, observe, 
if the financial compact had not been 
made one of exemption and abatement 
the Irish representation granted us 
in 1800 in this House, instead of 
being 100, should have been some- 
thing like 210; and there was a 
time when, as between Ireland and 
England, Ireland would have _ been 
entitled to 250 Members sitting on the 
floor of this House—looking at the 
matter numerically. But we never got 
a numerical representation in this House. 
Why? Because Pitt and Castlereagh, 
and men of that stamp, said, “ We 
shall count your representation, not in 
proportion to your and our population, 
but taking the population only in con- 
nection and along with questions of fiscal 
burdens and of fiscal contributions.” So 
that the greatest injustice has been done 
Ireland in the matter of our representa- 
tion, yet there are rumours now that 


there is to be another’ breach of the 


treaty, and that, having robbed us in 
defiance of that treaty, and deprived us 
Mr. T. M. Healy. 
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of the 200 Members to which, at the 
time of the treaty, we would have been 
entitled—and in 1832 Ireland would 
have been entitled to 180 Members—- 
now you threaten to turn round, and 
reduce into even a less proportion of 
Members than this Act of Union gives. 
I was very much struck yesterday by 
hearing the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
using, with regard to the Act of Union, 
the phrase that it was antique. Then he 
said it was old. Then he said it was 
technical. All these pleas in abatement 
might be averred against the Ten Com- 
mandments. But in the case of Ire 
land the only ground that you have for 
breaking this compact’ is that you are 
the masters, that you have the 
majority, and that we are unable to 
enforce our side of the covenant. You 
often speak of Ireland as a sister island, 
and you sometimes speak of the Union 
as a marriage between Ireland and Eng- 
land. Take the case of a marriage 
settlement. It might be old; the hus- 
band might become a great bully; he 
might have advanced in wealth; but if 
in the marriage settlement there was 
written a covenant that the wife should 
be entitled to pin money, or that, in 
regard to the common purse of the 
establishment, their expenses were to be 
regulated by mutual contributions in 
respect of which the wife was to be 
entitled to exemption or abatement, ir 
there a court of law in the land which 
would not enforce the marriage settle 
ment? Now, we are told that it was old, 
antique, inconvenient, or technical, and 


that if justice to us is done 
the masses would rise in their 
masterful might. In other words. 


because you have got the force, because 
you have got us down, you refuse us 
our rights. These may be the maxime 
of the Stock Exchange, these may he 
the morals of Mr. Hooley, but as far 
as my knowledge goes this is not the 
statesmanship that we are told pre- 
vails in the House of Commons. Let 
me give two instances. I take the 
case of Malta, a small island, an insignifi- 
cant island, having regard to some cir. 
cumstances. Malta was taken by assault. 
and a British General, in order to appease 
the Maltese population, issued a pr> 
clamation guaranteeing the Maltese in 
all their customs and in the exercise of 
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their religion. A portion of the Maltese 
law was that marriages there required 
to be celebrated according to the decrees 
oi the Council of Trent. British 
regiments have gone to Malta; Eng- 
lish Presbyterian ministers and clergy- 
men of the Church of England 
have thundered against that law as being 
unjust to the Protestant faith, deputa- 
tions have gone to Rome to beseech his 
Holiness the Pope to make exemptions 
and abatements in regard to the marriave 
laws of that country. The only answer 
they got was that under the promise 
of a British general—made in a 
time of war—the customs of the 
Maltese nation would be respected ; and 
so you have retained the allegiance and 
loyalty and respect of the people of 
Malta. Take another instance. How 
did you preserve the Canadian Colonies? 
Why, Sir, at the time of the revoluticn 
in America American troops went uuriit, 
they went to Quebec and other places of 
that kind, and they invited the people, 
who were wtostly French, to join 
in rebellion against English — rule. 
At the time the Canadian people had 
only been something like 17 or 18 years 
under English rule, and were foreigners 
almost toa man. The priests of Canada 
turned out and said: The people who ask 
you to go into this rebellion are the men 
who went across to Westminster 18 years 
ago to petition the House of Commons 
not to respect the capitulations of Que- 
bec, which guaranteed Catholics the free 
exercise of their religion after the war 
between England and France. The 
French refused to join in the rebellion 
because the English Parliament kept 
faith with them, despite Protestant pres- 
sure; and this maintenance of the treaty 
to respect the Catholic religion in Canada 
saved you a colony, the greatest at 


present that decks the crown of 
Britain—a colony larger in extent 
even than the United States itself. 


If, having got these people to remain 
calm on the promise that their religion 
and their rights would be respected, you 
had broken your word immediately after, 
where would your possessions have been? 
The Irish fiscal question depends on the 
question of treaty faith, Now, let us 
argue this from the standpoint of 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer. The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer referred to 
the Act of 1817. Of course, an English 
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Chancellor of the Exchequer could not 
be expected to refer to an Irish Act 
accurately, for it was passed in 1816 and 
not 1817, and it was passed, Sir, be it 
remembered, as our reward for Waterloo. 
The blood of the Irish regiments had 
hardly ceased to flow, under the Irish 
general in your service—it was one short 
nine months from the great days of 
June—when the Ministry, the perfidious 
Ministry of England, brought in this Bill, 
in 1816, to reward the Irish for their 
valour in the field. Our debt at the 
time of the Union was six millions; 
our debt to-day is six hundred millions. 
Our taxes at that time were exactly half 


what they are to-day. You have 
doubled our taxes; you have remitted 
half your own; and then you 


ask us to be satisfied because it is indi- 
viduals who are taxed, and not nations. 
The right honourable Gentleman stated 
that in 1816 the Irish Members unani- 
mously accepted the Act of that time 
Sir, I do not know whether they did or 
not, but I know this—in 1816 no 
Catholic could sit in this House. I 
know that the franchise was the £50 
franchise, and that the 100 Members 
who were entitled by the terms of 
the Act of Union to sit and speak 
in this House represented, and 
could only represent a mere frac- 
tion. But was the Act of 1816 kept? 
You no more kept the Act of 1816 than 
you kept the Act of Union, or the 
Treaty of Limerick. You seem to 
be unable to keep anything except 
our money. What was the Act of 18161 
When you annexed our island our debt 
of six millions was run up in the course 
of those 15 or 16 years under the British 
eystem of book-keeping to something like 
120 millions, and the kind of service that 
Treland had in those days and the kind 
of watchfulness that she had from the 
Treasury Bench will be best judged by 
the fact that the Irish Secretary for a 
large portion of the time was your chief 
commander in the Peninsular War, the 
Duke of Wellington, who, I suppose, con- 
ducted the affairs of Ireland from 
Badajos,and Vittoria. Such was the 
amount of care that was given to Irish 
interests! When you had obtained peace, 
when we had won Waterloo for you, when 
half of your army was composed of Irish- 
men, and Irish blood had been poured out 
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in your interests, you come and pass this 
Statute. I hope you will keep it yet. 
When you consolidated our debt, you 
abolished the Treasurer of Ireland, and 
were kind enough to _ consolidate 
the office with the British Chancel- 
lor of the Exchequer. A nice 
custodian of the Irish purse! Giving 
over our till to the thieves to keep! 
But, having done so, even some of the 
Irish Members of that day were careful 
to insert two main safeguards. They said 
“Abolish our Chancellor, but you must 
create a Vice-Chancellor, and provide 
that he shall have the right to appoint « 
deputy in order to watch the Chancellor 
who is acting for John Bull.” But, Sir, 
the position of the Vice-Chancellor or of 
his deputy was scarcely ever filled, and 
so little regarded was that Statute and 
its provisions that many of its sections 
and clauses of the Act of 1816 were 
abolished as spent and obsolete by the 
Statute Law Revision Act of 1874. That 
is ‘how you kept your covenant in Ire- 
land! But there is one provision still 
subsisting. By section 14 two persons 
are to be appointed— 


“ Commissioners of His Majesty’s Treasury of 
the United Kingdom and Ireland to sit and act 
as such with, and in addition to, the number of 
Commissioners who may by law now be 
appointed for executing the office of Treasurer 
of the Exchequer of Great Britain.” 


Where are our two Commissioners? 
Let us examine the Front Bench 
opposite with a microscope, and try to 
discover who are the two watch-dogs who 
have been appointed in order to look 
after Irish interests, and to act as Com- 
missioners to the Treasury of Great 
Britain and Ireland. You have repealed 
the main clause, and you have turned the 
other to the use of appointing two Lords 
of the Treasury, who act as Junior Whips 
at the door of this House, to see that 
Members do not go unpaired to dinner. 
It is to that pass, Mr. Speaker, that the 
Act of 1816 has been brought. We 
have been told of the great advantages 
that accrue in the possession of an 
Imperial Army and an Imperial Navy. 
Sir, somebody said he did not see what 
use there was in the Navy for Ireland. 
Having regard to the Chinese policy of 
Her Majesty’s Government I have some- 
times wondered whether there is very 
much use in the Navy for England. You 


Mr. T. M. Healy. 
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created a navy, it is true, at great cost, 
but what did you do with it?) The only 
result that I can see of an expense 
of some £30,000,000 or £40,000,000 
upon the British Navy is that you have 
obtained the excellent and prosperous 
port of Wei-hai-Wei, the customs and 
excise of which will probably bring you 
in much less than the single parish of 
Ballyhooly. No doubt something could be 
said from the point of view of Imperial 
statesmanship were you able to show 
that by your management of Ireland, and 
by your disposition of Imperial forces, 
substantial gain and advantage resulted 
to our country, but you cannot. More- 
over, Article 7 of the Treaty of Union 
speaks of “exemptions and abatements,” 
which means, to correctly construe the 
Act, exemptions from taxation and abate- 
ments of taxation. No court could ever 
decide that it was an exemption or abate- 
ment of taxation to tax the three king- 
doms equally, and give us back some of 
the money thus unconstitutionally raised. 
But do you suppose the disposition of 
your Army and Navy in Ireland is a 
compensation for the treatment of that 


country? It is perfectly true, as 
was said by the right honourable 
Member for Dublin University, in 


his admirable speech, that there is a large 
drill and training ground in our country, 
and many barracks, thanks to frequent 
rebellions, but what do the Irish people 
gain by this? At the present moment 
your Army in Ireland is fed on Ameri- 
can beef and New Zealand mutton; the 
flour comes from Argentina; the hay 
comes from Germany, the soda water from 
Aldershot, and the officers get their sup- 
plies from the stores in Victoria Street. 
Except that the Army buys its postage 
stamps in the country, and that as a con- 
tribution to the Crown a sixpenny tele- 
gram is occasionally sent to a bookmaker 
asking him what is going to win the 
Derby, I am unaware what advantage 
the general population gets from the 
presence of the Army in that country. 
But do you gain no advantages? You 
gain Irish recruits, but I am sorry to say 
that when you get them you do not seem 
to know how to handle them. What did 
you do with the 18th Royal Irish the 
other day in India? You degraded and 
disgraced that gallant regiment of yours 
in the face of the whole of India, and in 
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the face of their brother soldiers, and 
instead of sending them to the front you 
sent them down the hill. That, Sir, is 
the great advantage that we get from the 
British Army! As for the British Navy, 
what advantage Ireland gets is amystery, 
though sometimes we read of an Irish 
sailor’s head being shaved in prison for 
wearing the shamrock on St. Patrick’s 
Day; but no ships are built in 
Irish ports, and you never dream 
of sending an order for a_ ship 
to Belfast. I have one more word 
to say in regard to what the right 
honourable Gentleman said on the ques- 
tion of our Imperial contributions. I have 
never complained of any increased grants 
for the Navy. If I were an Englishman 
I would build three ships for every one 
built by a foreign Government; for the 
Navy, if the Government would only use 
it occasionally, is a paying service. From 
an English point of view, therefore, I 
cannot understand a patriotic English- 
man objecting to an increase of the 
Navy. The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
committed himself to the proposition, 
which he stated very strongly, that the 
Irish people had repudiated the principle 
of an Imperial contribution. I should 
like him to quote the words of any 
responsible person, of any Member of 
this House, in support of that statement. 
No such words can be quoted. When 
we had an Irish Parliament it was 
thanked again and again by the King 
for the supplies it voted for the Navy. 
I am sorry to say that His Majesty did 
not return the compliment, because when 
the English recovered from the French 
Government some £30,000 or £40,000 
when the Irish College was burned down 
in Paris during the Revolution the 
money given in compensation was used 
by His Majesty for the construction of 
stables. Well, Sir, to revert to this 
question of Imperial contributions. I 
challenge Her Majesty’s Government to 
show that the Irish Party, or any section 
. of it, or any responsible person in Ire- 
land, has ever committed himself to any 
such proposition as he has laid down. 
I verily believe that under a free Parlia- 
ment the Irish people would become will- 
ing to make contributions proportionate 
to their means, proportionate to their 
fiscal ability, and calculated by any inde- 
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pendent tribunal. For my part I re- 
pudiate as far as I can any suggestion 
that such a proposition has been laid 
down at any time. The right honourable 
Gentleman has referred to Mr. Sexton’s 
Report. He did not quote a single sen- 
tence from it, but referred to the Report 
as a whole, stating that its effect was 
that the Irish people had repudiated the 
doctrine of Imperial. contributions. I 
have not had the opportunity of referring 
to the Report since the right honourable 
Gentleman’s speech, but I am quite satis- 
fied that what Mr. Sexton was arguing 
was that owing to the poverty of Ire 
land it would be unfair, until the country 
had the chance of recuperating, to exact 
so large a contribution as the two 
millions of money which Ireland gives. 
Now, Sir, we are asked to say what tax 
pinches the people whom we represent. 
I respectfully reply, Mr. Speaker, that 
you have no right constitutionally to 
impose any tax upon us without the con- 
sent of the majority of the Irish Mem- 
bers. When you lost America it was 
due to the imposition of a trumpery 
tax, and, in earlier times, the ship 
money, which led to the execution of a 
king, was also a trumpery impost, except 
for the great principles involved. We 
dispute the authority of the House to tax 
Ireland unless it commands the approval 
of the Irish people. If you dispute the 
construction of the Statute, who is to 
settle it? Is it to be settled by a jury of 
stockbrokers? Here is a great constitu- 
tional dispute as to the reading of a treaty 
between two nations framed by your 
greatest statesmen, and assented to by 
the Irish Parliament upon the faith cf 
their promise. Do you think that we, 
who saw the destruction of our Parlia- 
ment under a covenant as solemn and 
as sacred as could ever be described, are 
going to assent to that covenant being 
ignored by pettifogging arguments? No, 
Sir. If you claim the right to read the 
Treaty in your way, we claim the 
right to read it in ours. In some con- 
troversies there is no way of arbitrating 
except by the sword. You for the present 
possess the sword. The Spaniards 
thought the same in Cuba. They were 
fully convinced they could hold Cuba 
against a lot of niggers. You are quite 
satisfied also that you can hold Ireland 
against a lot of Irishmen. A _ great 
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Attorney General who held high 
office for 13 or 14 years, declared 
the Act of Union illegal and with- 
out force to bind us, and that resistance 
to it was a mere question of expediency. 
These are not the rash words spoken on 
the hillside at a Land League meeting ; 
they were the calm and deliberate judg- 
ment of a man who had witnessed the 
destruction of our Parliament and its 
absorption in another, and these words 
find an echo in the hearts and minds of 
the Irish people every time that finan- 
cial injustice is pleaded for and main- 
tained by your statesmen. You say you 
must insist on fiscal unity, but have you 
legislative unity, have you administrative 
unity, have you judicial unity? On every 
one of these questions is tnere not 
racially and rootedly a wide difference 
between the institutions of Ireland and 
the institutions of England? You in- 
vited us, so to speak, into the directorate 
of a long firm ; you tried the “ confidence 
trick” on Ireland, asking for the care of 
her purse, saying, “Trust our statesmen 
and believe their promises.” Do you 
think that the people who read history, 
as well as you do, who have memories, 
as you have, and who have pockets, 
as you have, though they have 
much less in them, will tolerate patiently 
a continuation of this system by refe- 
rences to the condition of Essex or the 
condition of the Hebrides? If Essex or 
the Hebrides had had treaties made with 
them, then, Sir, let those treaties be 
kept. You broke the Treaty of Limerick 
made by the gallant Sarsfield at the time 
when the ships of Louis were in the 
Shannon, bringing French soldiers, 
French guns, and French gold. He said, 
“T will trust the word of King William.” 
He trusted the word of King William— 
himself, I believe, an honest and capable 
man, a man who, I believe, did not 
willingly lend himself either to the penal 
laws or to the destruction of the Irish 
industries. He trusted his word, and in 
three years the Irish gentleman was a 
pauper, the Irish priests proscribed, and 
the Trish clansman was a soldier in 
the armies of Austria, France, and Spain. 
Such was the result of the Treaty 


of Limerick. One hundred years 
later the descendants of the men 
who helped to break the Treaty 


of Limerick made another treaty with 
Mr. T. M. Healy. 
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England, believing that, as they were 
Protestants, that as they were loyal, and 
that as they were aristocrats, Eng- 
land would keep the new treaty faith- 
fully. You kept the Treaty of Limerick 
for three months ; you kept the Treaty of 
Union for 16 weeks. And it has resulted 
in—what? Ina paralysis of the arm of 
England where she would like to be 
strongest! The breach of the Treaty of 
Limerick sent the “wild geese” into the 
armies of foreign sovereigns, the breach 
of the Treaty of Union has sent Irish 
exiles to America, there not to break 
treaties, but to prevent treaties of amity 
being made with you. Have these 
things no lesson? Has history no lesson? 
Mr. Speaker, I decline to argue this 
question as a mere question of £ ss. d., 
or as a question of duties upon wine or 
spirits. I say there is a great national 
and constitutional question lying at the 
root of this matter, and until that ques- 
tion receives adequate consideration at 
the hands of British statesmen Irishmen 
will be entitled to claim that they are 
wronged, and that their wrongers are 
mere tyrants and treaty breakers. 


Mr. BUTCHER (York): Although I 
largely disagree with the grounds upon 
which this Resolution is based, I find 
myself largely in accordance with its 
conclusions. In substance it appears to 
me that the Resolution asserts that Ire- 
land as a whole is in a condition in 
which she cannot bear the burden of 
taxation so well as other parts of the 
country, and that Parliament should 
devise some remedy for that state of 
affairs. A remedy has been found in 
the development of Irish industries, and 
by expending a certain amount of money 
in improving the industrial condition of 
Ireland, and enabling her to advance on 
the path of progress. I may be told, 
and.it has been repeated over and over 
again, that Ireland is a poor country, 
but that England also has its poor, and 
that there is no reason why Ireland - 
should have any special or exceptional 
treatment. There’ are several answers 
to that questior. In the first place, it 
appears to me, at any rate, that England 
owes some compensation to Ireland for 
the mismanagement and misgovernment 
of Ireland in past generations. During 
the 13th century England destroyed the 
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industries of Ireland, and reduced her 
to the plight in which she was dependent 
upon agriculture, and I think it is for 
the honour of England that she should 
find some remedy. Again, if we look at 
the Treaty of Union we find that we 
came into a covenant with Ireland for 
the purpose of giving her separate and 
distinct treatment as circumstances re- 
quired it. We are told that circum- 
stances have altered, that the special 
and separate treatment provided for by 
the Treaty of Union is no longer possible, 
and that, therefore, the Treaty of 
Union is no longer applicable. But 
does that entirely absolve England from 
her obligations! It is perfectly true 
that the fiscal conditions have altered, 
and that special abatements may be 
no longer possible; but I say that the 
same reasons which induced the framers 
of the Treaty of Union to insert these 
words into the Act still exist and still 
demand equitable treatment on the part 
of this House. What were the reasons 
for these words, and what were the 
objects it was sought to attain? I take 
it that the object was to ensure that, so 
long as Ireland remained a poor country, 
so long would the burden of taxation be 
allowed to press upon her in the manner 
which she was best able to bear. That 
provision is still in existence, and if 
the special mode of treatment devised 
and provided for by Parliament is no 
longer applicable, I say it is the duty 
of this House to carry out the objects of 
the Treaty of Union in the most suitable 


way. But we need only go into recent 
legislation, more especially of the 


Unionist Government, to find that the 
Government admit that, in certain cases, 
special treatment is required from this 
country towards Ireland. The present 
Government have brought in Bills, and 
carried them into law, providing light 
railways for Ireland, and they have also 
brought in Measures for the relief of 
distress in Ireland which were not con- 
sidered applicable to England. I desire 
to see that principle expanded, and if 
the Government will give some pledge 
to-night that they will be prepared to 
provide such remedies as may deal with 
this undoubtedly exceptional state of 
things in Ireland, as compared with 
England 
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*Tue FIRST LORD or tus TREASURY 
(Mr. A. J. Baurour, Manchester, E.): 
Hear, hear! 


Mr. BUTCHER: I am glad to hear 
the First Lord of the Treasury has 
approved by his cheer that observation, 
and I trust he will give some pledge 
that the Government will provide a 
remedy sufficient for tue case, a remedy 
which will develop the industries of Ire- 
land. England can well afford to do 
this, and if, as I believe, this policy will 
be carried out, England will be amply 
repaid, not only by the improved 
material condition of Ireland, but by the 
more cordial relations that will arise 
between the two countries, and by the 
gratitude of the warm-hearted people of 
Ireland. 


Tue FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
SURY: Mr. Speaker, my duty to-night 
is to attempt to sum up to the best of my 
ability the arguments that have been 
advanced in these two nights’ Debate, 
and to give a reasonable account of the 
policy which Her Majesty’s Government 
will take upon the important question 
brought before us. In the carrying out 
of that duty it would naturally be my 
principal task to take account of the 
speech — the interesting speech — 
delivered by the right honourable 
Gentleman who leads the Opposition ; 
but frankly I thought that speech, in- 
genious and able though it was, seemed 
rather intended to support the financial 
policy of some future English Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, to smooth the path 
of some new “democratic Budget,” than 
to carry out the views which have been 
expressed either by honourable Gentle- 
men representing Irish constituencies, 
or by the Commission for the appoint- 
ment of which the right honourable 
Gentleman himself was in part respon- 
sible. His statement, therefore, though 
extremely appropriate for a Budget 
speech, seemed scarcely relevant to a 
discussion with regard to the meaning 
of a certain clause of the Act of Union, 
or to the special necessities of Ireland. 
The right honourable Gentleman an- 
nounced himself as opposed to any dis- 
tinction in matters of taxation between 
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England and Ireland, because it was im- 
practicable; and to any special grants 
to Ireland, because they were demoralis- 
ing. In other words, he refused to grant 
the only two things for which Irishmen 
had asked. But, though he could not 
accept any Irish plan, he had a plan of 
his own. Let the Irish Members only 
support him on some future occasion in 
abolishing indirect taxation on tea and 
tobacco, and help him to put a corre- 
sponding tax of 7d. in the £ on the in- 
come tax, and all Irish grievances would 
be abolished—the grievance of the Eng- 
lish indirect taxpayer would also be 
abolished, and this question finally set 
at rest. I do not know how soon the 
right honourable Gentleman may have an 
opportunity of proposing an addition of 
7d. to the income tax, and of reducing 
by a corresponding amount the indirect 
taxation of Ireland. But, whatever be 
the merits of that novel proposal, it is 
not a proposal which ever has met, 
or which, I think, can meet, the 
views of the Irish Members. I 
noticed that the right honourable Gentle- 
man was immediately followed by the 
Member for the Northern Division of the 
county of Dublin, whose only comment 
on his speech was that such utterances 
from an English statesman filled him 
with despair. I may, perhaps, leave 
the right honourable Gentleman in 
these circumstances, at all events 
for the present, to his Irish fol- 
lowers and supporters, and devote my- 
self to what I think is more germane 
to the immediate question—namely, the 
justice or injustice of the existing 
fiscal arrangements of the United King- 
dom as they affect Ireland. I gather 
both from the speech of the honourable 
and learned Gentleman who has just pre- 
ceded me, and also from the tenor of 
the speeches of the representatives of 
Ireland, on both sides of the House, that 
their claim is based upon the wording of 
the arrangement entered into between 
England and Ireland at the time 
of the Union—they appeal not so much 
to what I may call broad equities as to 
the letter of the law. They say— 


“ You agreed, when you formed the Union 
with Ireland, upon the terms used in the often- 
quoted clause 7, which states that under certain 
circumstances there are to be particular exemp- 
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tions and abatements granted to Ireland as 
compared with the United Kingdom. This 
international pledge is still binding. We 
demand that it shall be fulfilled.” 

Now let me say at once that I 
am the last person in the House 
to deny that, if a case be shown, 
Ireland has a right to separate treatment. 
I have never taken the line, I never will 
take the line, that to treat Ireland as a 
fiscal entity which may for some purposes 
deserve special consideration is incon- 
sistent with Unionist principles ; for in 
the first place it is obvious that every 
district has a right to remonstrate with 
this House if our general system of taxa- 
tion presses on it with exceptional 
severity It has this right in virtue, not 
of any Treaty, but of general principles 
of equity which are applicable not only 
to Ireland, but to every portion of the 
kingdom, not only to this country, but ta 
all countries; to every conceivable 
system of taxation, to every possible 
form of government. But Ireland, we 
must all admit, has something more than 
this—and it has this “something more” 
in virtue of the words of the Act of 
Union, which contemplate its receiving 
in certain contingencies “particular 
exemptions and abatements.” What, 
then, is the meaning of this famous 
phrase? Against what danger to 
Irish interests was it intended to 
guard! Some light is thrown upon 
this question by a _ consideration of 
the parallel treatment of Scotland in the 
Acts which regulate the terms on which 
it became united with England. The 
original Act, passed, as the House knows, 
in the reign of Queen Anne, contained a 
series of “exemptions and abatements” 
in favour of the smaller and _ poorer 
country. After enumerating these it 
proceeded to say that if further exemp- 
tions were required by the condition of 
Scotland the United Parliament of the 
two kingdoms might be trusted to give 
them. Now, no one has suggested that 
the Act of Union between England and 
Ireland was intended to initiate a new 
financial policy between England and 
Scotland. Yet in that Act Scotland is 
deliberately associated with Ireland as 
the possible recipient of “exemptions 
and abatements.” From which we may 
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fairly conclude that the Act of Union with 
Ireland contemplated a continuation to- 
wards both the smaller countries of the 
policy which for nearly a century had 
been adopted towards one of them. 
What was that policy? It was, accord- 
ing to the most natural interpretation 
of the words, that if a particular tax was 
found to press with undue severity 
either upon any class or upon any indus- 
try in the smaller and weaker country, 
that injustice was to be met, and ought 
to be met, by special exemptions and 
abatements. Surely the obvious mean- 
ing of the words “ particular exemptions 
and abatements” bears out what I have 
said. Could they be used either to de- 
scribe the general reorganisation of our 
taxation which some honourable Mem- 
bers desire, or those large bounties 
which, as an alternative, other honour- 
able Members have pressed on the 
attention of the House! Were such 
things in the minds of the framers of the 
Acts of Union, either of the Act of Union 
with Scotland or with Ireland? It is per- 
fectly plain that what the framers of the 
Act of Union had in mind was the pro- 
tection of the smaller country—whether 
that smaller country was Scotland or 
whether it was Ireland—against the pos- 
sible oppression of a majority drawn 
from the larger of the three kingdoms. 
Tf that be the meaning, as I think it was, 
of the Act of Union, how is it perverted 
by the arguments we have heard used 
so frequently on both sides of the House? 
Honourable Gentlemen from Ireland 
appear to think that neither the words 
of the Act of Union with Scotland, which 
dates from the time of Queen Anne, nor 
the words in the Act of Union with Ire- 
land, which dates from the first years 
of the century, were ever understood 
until Mr. Gladstone appointed a Com- 
mission to discuss the proper financial 
basis of Home Rule. Surely that is an 
extravagant hypothesis. They now ap- 
pear to hold that what ought to have 
been done with regard to Scotland 
between 1708 and 1800 and with regard 
to Ireland between 1800 and 1898 
was to estimate the relative taxable 
capacity of the three kingdoms, and then 
to adjust our system of indirect taxation, 
so that each part contributed its exact 
proportion to the common stock. That 
is a new and an_ unreasonable 
theory, which would make all in- 
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direct taxation absolutely impossible, 
and I venture to say it was never 
suggested in the case of Scotland in the 
whole of the century which elapsed 
between the Union of Scotland and the 
Union of Ireland, nor was it ever heard 
of with regard to either of these two 
portions of the United Kingdom until 
the Commission was formed whose Report 
has constituted so large a part of the 
material upon which these Debates have 
turned. There is another point which 
I think ought not to be lost sight of. 
The Act of Union talks of “ particular 
exemptions and abatements.” It never 
talks of particular subventions. Has 
anyone till the last twelve months ever 
suggested that these words would carry 
with them an obligation to give special 
pecuniary grants and doles for Irish 
purposes / 


*Sim W. HARCOURT: Hear, hear! 


*Tue FIRST LORD or 
SURY: The right honourable Gentle- 
man, by his speech and by his 
cheer, assents to that. He holds, as I 
hold, that the very last thing present 
to the minds of Mr. Pitt or Lord Castle- 
reagh, or to the minds of the framers 
of the Act of Union with Scotland, was 
that any inequality which might occur 
in the incidence of indirect taxation was 
to be made up by a grant or dole from 
the Government. That where the 
right honourable Gentleman differs 
profoundly from my learned Friend 
who spoke so ably last night, from 
other Friends of mine on this side 
of the House, and from some _ of 
those who spoke on that side of the 
House. I shall have to refer to this 
difference of opinion later, and I do not 
wish to say anything further upon it just 
now. But there is one more argument, 
before I leave the interpretation of the 
Act of Union, which I think I ought to 
bring before the attention of the House. 
I say that the interpretation put upon 
those words by various Members of this 
House, and by the Royal Commission, ov 
whose opinion they have framed theii 
speeches, is intrinsically ludicrous. They 
appear to hold that you have only got 
to establish, in the first place, the taxable 
capacity of Ireland; in the second place, 
the amount Ireland contributes to the 
general Exchequer ; that you have only 
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got to compare those two figures, and 
if it should turn out that Ireland pays 
a larger amount than that which, ac- 
cording to her taxable capacity, she 
ought to pay, then there is a real griev- 
ance made out from which she has a 
claim to be relieved. But, Sir, is it not 
evident that the burden of indirect taxa- 
tion—and it is with indirect taxation 
alone that we are practically concerned— 
cannot be treated by these simple opera- 
tions of addition and subtraction? It 
seems to me self-evident ; but if anybody 
doubts it I will give them two cases of 
reductio ad absurdum which will prove 
it. It is stated that Ireland under the 
present system of indirect taxation pays 
two and a half millions in excess of what 
she ought to pay. Suppose the duty on 
tea, tobacco, and spirits were raised to 
amounts which would make it impossible 
for any of the poorer classes in Ireland 
to enjoy any of these three articles of 
consumption. On this supposition the 
Irish grievance would disappear. Ireland 
would pay nothing, because it consumed 
nothing. And because it paid nothing it 
would have no ground for financial com- 
plaint. Tax it sufficiently and you 
remedy all its wrongs! 


Mr. PLUNKETT (Dublin Co., §S.): 


What about the Treasury? 


*Tue FIRST LORD oF tHe TREA- 
SURY: The Treasury would _ lose 
the money, but Ireland would lose 
the grievance. I am not stating this as 
# policy. I am only explaining it in 
order to show how absurd it is to apply 
without qualification simply arithmetical 
rules to this question. If honourable 
Members are not satisfied with this illus- 
tration, I will give them another. My 
right honourable Friend the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer has just diminished the 
tobacco duty. The result of that is at 
present uncertain, but it is quite pos- 
sible the duty might prove to be what 
is called in finance an elastic duty, and 
a diminution in its amount might lead 
to great increase in the receipts by the 
Exehequer. That might be; indeed, I 
am told by those who are qualified to 
form an opinion that it may very pos- 
sibly happen. Suppose it does. Suppose 


that the effect of the diminution of the 
tobacco duty is to increase the consump- 
tion of tobacco in Ireland, and that the 
increased consumption is not merely suf- 
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ficient to make up the loss to the Ex- 
chequer, but more than sufficient. Sup- 
pose the tax proves an elastic tax: then 
the result of my right honourable 
Friend’s reduction of it will be to in- 
crease the Irish grievance, and the 
cheapening of tobacco will be an addition 
to Ireland’s wrongs. There is really no 
answer to this, and I only bring it for- 
ward to show, not that the amount of 
money raised by indirect taxation is to 
be ignored, but that to consider it in the 
way that this intelligent Commission 
considered it, to treat it merely as an 
arithmetical quantity to be added and 
subtracted in accordance with an arbi- 
trary theory, is to reduce finance to an 
absurdity. Therefore, Sir, I venture to 
say that the method employed by the 
Commission, at all events, is one that 
this House ought not to consider. What 
we have to do is to put ourselves in the 
frame of mind of a patriotic and sympa- 
thetic statesman at the time of the 
Union. If you appeal to the Act of 
Union, that is what you must do. If, 
for instance, it were in my power to in- 
voke the ghost of Lord Castlereagh, and 
he were to inquire how the fiscal union 
between the two countries had worked, 
doubtless the first question he would ask 
would be whether any of the existing 
taxes are injurious to the industries of 
Ireland. And, if so, which? Is 
it the tea duty, the tobacco duty, 
or the spirit duty? Is it the 
income tax or the death duties? To 
such questions there can be but one 
answer, and my imaginary ghost would 
certainly be told that this answer was in 
the negative. Then he might ask 
whether, granting that taxation was not 
oppressive to industries, it was oppres- 
sive to individuals? And again the 
answer must be in the negative. 
It is true that the right henourable 
Gentleman the Leader of the Opposition 
holds that all this indirect taxation is 
oppressive to the poorer classes, but he 
was careful to add that it is no more 
oppressive to the poorer classes in Ire- 
land than it is to those in England. In 
other words, whether you take the view 
of taxation of the right honourable Gentle- 
man opposite, or whether you take the 
views which have longer sanction and 
higher authority in this country, in either 
of these two events you must admit that. 
whatever else can be said against the 
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system of indirect taxation in Ireland, it 
does not press upon the individual Irish- 
man with greater weight than it presses 
upon the individual Englishman or 
Scotchman. The next question our 
imaginary visitor would ask is, “ Whether 
Ireland under our present fiscal sys- 
tem, is obliged to contribute too much to 
the general Imperial necessities of the 
Empire?” I think, if he put that ques- 
tion, he would be considerably astonished 
at the answer which he would of neces- 
sity have to receive. I accept, for the 
sake of argument, the general finding of 
the Commission, that the taxable 
capacity of Ireland is one-twenty-first 
the taxable capacity of this country. I 
do not traverse that statement, though 
I think it would be rather difficult to 
establish it with anything like mathe- 
But if the taxable 
capacity of Ireland be one-twenty-first the 
taxable capacity of the United Kingdom, 
the contribution of Ireland, for the pur- 
poses common to the United Kingdom, 
ought also to be one-twenty-first. What 
is it, or rather what will it be after the 
Local Government Bill is in full opera- 
tion! It will be one-fifty-second. I 
should like to know what Mr. Gladstone’s 
view would have been of a fiscal arrange- 
ment which asked Ireland, with a tax- 


matical accuracy. 


able capacity of one-twenty-first, to con- 
tribute only one-fifty-second to our 
common objects. I am sure he would 
have rejected it with a scorn which would 
have in it something of horror.  Per- 
haps it may be said—indeed, it has been 
said, I believe, by the right honourable 
Member for the Dublin University—that 
in these calculations we count a great 
deal of the expenditure as being for Irish 
purposes which really ought not to be so 
counted. We count the cost of the con- 
stabulary, and we count the Lord Lieu- 
tenant’s salary, and other items of ex- 
penditure really Imperial, 
though nominally local, and which some 


which are 


sanguine persons suppose that Ireland 
could avoid if she had either Home Rule 
or independence. Let us for the sake 
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of argument assume this contention to 
be correct, and modify our calculations 
accordingly. The constabulary at pre 
sent may be roughly said to cost 
£1,400,000, the whole of which is borne 
by the Imperial Exchequer. I do not 
believe Ireland could police itself under 
£700,000. Let us take it at that 
figure. I abolish altogether the cost of 
the Lord Lieutenancy, and I reduce the 
law charges, the only other big item in 
the present Imperial expenditure for 
local purposes in Ireland which can, with 
any plausibility, be thought capable of 
reduction. I will reduce the 
amount under that head by one-third. 
Well, if you carry out all those 
reductions 


large 





*Mr. CLANCY: Does that include the 
cost of collecting the revenue? 


*Toe FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
SURY: That would have to be 
borne under any circumstances and under 
any form of government. Let me return 
to my revised Budget. I suppose the 
constabulary to be reduced by one-half, 
the Lord Lieutenancy to be abolished, 
and the cost of the legal Vote to be re- 
duced by one-third, and I find even then, 
with all those reductions, that Ireland, 
whose taxable capacity is said to be one- 
twenty-first of that of the United King- 
dom, does not contribute more than one- 
thirty-third of our common expenditure. 
Such is the financial grievance against 
which, in the opinion of Gentlemen oppo- 
site, clause 7 of the Act of Union was 
intended to provide! But let us go a 
step further. Let us suppose that Ire- 
land were only taxed in proportion to 
what the Commission hold to be her finan- 
cial capacity. What would be the fiscal 
result? I think the fiscal result would 
be a very interesting one. The Com- 
mission found that Ireland ought only to 
have raised in taxation one-twenty-first 
part of the whole amount of taxation of 
the United Kingdom. The actual cost 
of Irish government diminished by all 
the deductions which I have suggested, 
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diminished by half the constabulary 
Vote, diminished by one-third of the law 
charges, diminished by the whole of the 
Lord Lieutenant’s Vote—the cost of 
Irish government diminished by all those 
items, if Ireland only contributes one- 
twenty-first part of the total tax revenue, 
would still leave Ireland, if Ireland only 
paid according to her alleged ability, as 
a dead charge upon the English and 
Scottish Exchequer of £500,000 a year. 
Let me put the matter in another way. 
If Ireland did not pay a shilling to the 
Army, nor a shilling to the Navy, nor a 
shilling to the diplomatic services, nor a 
shilling to the public debt, nor a shilling 
to any other general Imperial matter 
whatever, and if her local expenditure 
were diminished in all the ways which I 
have described, even then Ireland, if she 
only contributed one-twenty-first of the 
whole taxation of the United Kingdom, 
would still cost the Imperial Exchequer 
half a million a year. Well, I am bound 
to say that I think that if that case were 
put 





*Mr. CLANCY: Will the right honour- 
able Gentleman give us the figures? 


*Tue FIRST LORD or rae TREA- 
SURY: Well, Sir, I worked them 
out, but there is a good deal of 
ground to be got over. I am perfectly 
willing to give them. If the honourable 
Gentleman will put down a Question to 
me to-morrow I will give them in detail. 


*Mr. CLANCY: Does the right honour- 
able Gentleman take into account the 
enormous amounts of money that are put 
down as Imperial that ought to be put 
down to the account of England, and that 
are absolutely all spent here? 


*Tue FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
SURY: I have taken into account 
the sums spent upon the local 
government of Ireland and the sums 
contributed by Ireland, and those are 
the real elements which have to be taken 
into consideration. 


First Lord of the Treasury. 
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The three elements 


(dreland). 


Mr. MORLEY: 
which I think 





*Tue FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
SURY: Hear, hear! 


Mr. MORLEY: I do not want to put 
to the right honourable Gentleman any 
question of figures that would be unfair ; 
but the Imperial contributions are debt, 
defence, and civil charge. I did not quite 
gather that the right honourable Gen- 
tleman stated the account that way. 
How much does Ireland contribute to 
these accounts of debt, defence, and civil 
charge ? 


*Tue FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
SURY: On the hypothesis that I stated, 
Ireland would pay nothing to debt, noth- 
ing to defence, nothing to civil charge. 
On the contrary, she would cost us 
£500,000 a year. 


A Nationauist Member: Why do you 
keep us? 


*Tue FIRST LORD or tue TREA- 
SURY: Before leaving these figures, let 
me say that they have been worked out 
on the hypothesis that the Local Govern- 
ment Bill is in operation, and that the 
expenditure and the revenue are other- 
wise the same as they are in the present 
year. This seems to be the fairest 
hypothesis that can be adopted, and one 
in no way unfair to honourable Gentle 
men opposite. But, after all, as we are 
discussing the obligations of England 
and Scotland to Ireland under the Act 
of Union, I think we ought to consider 
a little more in detail what it was that 
the Irish Patriots feared, and from what 
dangers clause 7 of the Act of Union was 
designed to protect them. I conceive 
that what was apprehended was that the 
more powerful partners in the Union 
would use their power to rob the weaker 
partner. In order to see whether this 
is being actually done under the exist- 
ing system, let us ask how Ireland would 
fare if suddenly separated from this 
country. If it can be shown that Ire 
land is a large gainer by being united 
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to Great Britain, and would be a larger 
loser by political separation—the separa- 
tion that I have described—it will be ad- 
mitted that we have not broken either 
the letter or the spirit of the Act of 
Union. Well, what are the facts! The 
theory on which the Commission oblige 
us to proceed is that Ireland’s taxation 
ought to be one-twenty-first part of that 
of the United Kingdom. If that is 
worked out according to the most recent 
figures, the income of a separate and in- 
dependent Ireland would be £5,614,000 
in round numbers. The expenditure of 
Treland, after having deducted the cost 
of half the police, the whole of the cost 
of the Lord Lieutenancy, and one-third 
of the law charges, would be £5,970,000 ; 
so that, on local government alone there 
would be a deficit in this independent 
Ireland of no less than £356,000 a year. 
And mark you this, that Ireland, which 
would have this deficit of £356,000 a 
year, would not be able to spend a shii- 
ling on an Army to preserve order, or 
on a fleet to protect its shores; it could 
have no diplomatic service, nor could it 
either maintain its neutrality or sup- 
port its flag among the nations of the 
world. The smallest Republic in Centrai 
America would be better equipped. If 
my calculation is true 





*Mr. T. M. HEALY: 
debt. 


We are a bad 


*Tne FIRST LORD or tue TREA- 
SURY: From a purely financial point of 
view I have no doubt separation would be 
an economy to this country. I should 
mention also that on the hypothesis I 
have laid before the House Ireland would 
bear no share of the National Debt, not 
even of the £28,000,000 which she con- 
tracted before the Union. I think, under 
these circumstances, if I have shown, as 
surely I have shown conclusively, that 
the Union of Ireland to England is an 
enormous financial gain to Ireland; if I 
have shown, as surely I have shown 
conclusively, that if Ireland were sepa- 
rated from Great Britain it would either 
lapse into immediate bankruptcy or have 
to cut down the costs of education and 
of the other elements of local govern- 
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ment, which could not advantageously 
be reduced, so far as I can see, under any 
possible system; if I have shown, as 
surely I have shown, that an independent 
Ireland, taxed only to the extent which 
the Commission think would correspond 
to the present taxation of Great Britain, 
could have neither fleet, nor army, nor 
debt, and, even without fleet or army or 
debt, could not meet the ordinary ex- 
penses of government; if, I say, I have 
shown all this, I surely have also shown 
that no injustice has been inflicted on 
the smaller country by the greater 





*Mr. CLANCY: I am sorry to interrupt, 
but as I am anxious to understand the 
right honourable Gentleman, perhaps he 
will allow me to ask him a question. He 
states that on his hypothesis, even if 
Ireland did not contribute a shilling to 
the Debt, the Army, Navy, and diplo- 
matic services, Ireland would entail a loss 
of half a million to Great Britain. Appa- 
rently, honourable Gentlemen opposite 
do not understand the hypothesis of the 
right honourable Gentleman. But as at 
present we contribute to these services 
two millions a year, according to the 
Government returns, I want to know— 
are the Government returns wrong, and 
ought we to be put down as a dead loss 
of three millions? 


*Toe FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
SURY: Iam not quite sure that I under- 
stand the honourable Gentleman. 


Mr. W. 


ghost again! 


REDMOND: Call up the 


*Tue FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
SURY: Perhaps the real difference 
between us arises from the fact that 
I have obtained the latest figures avail- 
able, and also that I have taken into ac- 
count the contribution to Irish purposes 
under the Local Government Bill of the 
present year. I think it will be admitted 
by all those who have done me the 
honour of giving their attention to what, 
I admit, is a dry and dull discussion 





Mr. W. REDMOND: Oh, no! the ghost 
is really most interesting! 
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*Tue FIRST LORD or tue TREA- 
SURY: I am glad, at all events, 
that I have won an _ appreciative 
audience. I think it will be ad- 
mitted that I have shown a good 
prima facie case—let me put it 


mildly—for thinking that under the 
Act of Union, at all events, no in- 
justice has been done to Ireland, that 
Ireland has been a financial gainer, and 
that on the present scale of local needs 
and local expenditure, Ireland requires 
the support of Great Britain, and that 
separation would entail either increased 
taxation or bankruptcy. But suppose 
I am under a delusion. Let us suppose 
that the illustration which appears to 
me to be conclusive is no more conclu- 
sive than honourable Members opposite 
conceive it to be. Upon that hypothesis 
an injustice is being done to Ireland, and 
reparation is necessary. I should like, 
then, to ask anybody who has listened to 
this Debate how they think that repara- 
tion is to be made—how they think that 
injustice is to be met? For while I noticed 
an extraordinary unanimity amongst the 
gentlemen who have spoken on behalf of 
Ireland as to their grievance, I have 
noticed an equally extraordinary diver- 
gence among them as to the means by 
which it is to be redressed. The honour- 
able Member for Longford commented 
rather severely upon previous 
speaker in this Debate for having alluded 
to such differences, and I quite admit 
that a certain amount of difference must 
be expected when so many persons of 
such different varying opinions deal with 
the same subjects. But if we are asked 
for justice it is but fair that we should 
be told with no uncertain voice in what 
justice consists. If we are really to make 
some alteration in fiscal 
surely we ought to have some assurance 
that when it is made it will really satisfy 
our critics. But I boldly state that nobody 
who has listened to this Debate can 


some 


our system, 


suppose that any conceivable policy on 
our part would have that desirable result. 
Consider the schemes which have been 
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pressed upon us. There is that of the 
right honourable Gentleman the Leader 
of the Opposition, to whom I have al- 
ready referred. I dismiss his particular 
plan of increasing the income tax and 
abolishing indirect taxation, because I 
do not think it met with favour from 
any gentlemen from Ireland, and it was 
certainly denounced by some. Then, 
if we pass from the right honour- 
able Gentleman, there are two great 
schools opposed, 
have alternative methods of dealing with 
this matter. There are those who think 
that the alleged inequality of taxation— 
an inequality which I hope I have shown 
to the satisfaction of many of my 
honourable friends does not exist—could 
be remedied by subvention from the Im- 
perial purse for Irish purposes. Amongst 
those who advocated that plan was my 
right honourable friend the Member for 
South Dublin, and others agree with him. 
But the plan was in the first place repu_ 
diated by the right honourable Gentle- 
man opposite as being demoralising. It 
was also repudiated by the honourable 


irreconcilably who 


and learned Gentleman who spoke a few 
Mr. Sexton, 
appears from his report as a member of 
that Commission. In the view of these 
Gentlemen no subvention from the Im- 
perial Exchequer could by any possibility 
redress the inequality which the present 
system of taxation imposes. They say 
that the obligation imposed by the Act 
of Union related to taxation alone, and 
that out of the Imperial Exchequer you 
might pile subvention on subvention, 
you might cover Ireland with railways, 
you might overflow it with a very Pac- 
tolus of gold; but do what you could, 
still you would remain an unprofitable 
servant, that still you would not redress 
the injustice done since the Act of Union, 
and that still you would not fulfil the 
pledges given by English statesmen when 
the Act of Union was passed. How, 
then, are we to reconcile the arguments 
of honourable Gentlemen upon that side 
of the House with those of honourable 


minutes ago, and by as 
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Gentlemen upon this side and of the 
late Chancellor of the Exchequer, who 
all mean to go into one lobby, and vote 
that Great Britain is unjust, although 
they are irreconcilably opposed to each 
other as to the methods by which the 
injustice can possibly be remedied? 
There is even yet a third school, and it 
is represented by my right honourable 
Friend the Member for Dublin Uni- 
versity, who made so interesting a 
speech last night. He is opposed in- 
deed to these who wish to alter our 
system of taxation. He is in favour of 
subventions ; but he will not admit that 
any contribution from Imperial sources 
to Ireland ought to count which is shared 
by England. 


Mr. LECKY: I said with regard to 
the Local Government Bill that it was 
aimost absurd to maintain that a grant 
which is common to the two countries 
is a special favour to one of them. 


*Toe FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
SURY: That is exactly what I under- 
stood my right honourable Friend to say. 
So that, although this country and this 
House might pass laws which gave to 
Ireland infinitely more proportionately 
than they gave to England and Scot- 
land, yet because the law was common 
to the three kingdoms that subventiou 
was not to be counted as in any sense a 
diminuticn of the Irish grievances. 


Mr. LECKY: The identical grant is 
for the two countries, and it cannot be a 
set-off as a favour for one. 


*Tue FIRST LORD or rue TREA- 
SURY: I do not agree. Let us take an 
extreme case in order to test the prin- 
ciple. Suppose that England was far 
more an urban country and far less an 
agricultural country than it is, and that, 
therefore, the grant to agriculture under 
the Act ef 1896 gave but a small frac- 
tion to England in comparison to what 
is to be given to Ireland—population 
for population—under the new Local 
Government Bill, according to my right 
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honourable Friend, Ireland would have 
nothing to thank us for; though we 
gave to England £1,000 and to Ireland 
£10,000,000, nevertheless, if the law con- 
ferring it was common to the two coun- 
tries, the wrongs of Ireland would re- 
main undiminished. That is an extreme 
proposition. 


Mr. LECKY: The argument does not 
arise here, because, as a matter of fact, 
Ireland is a much more purely agricul- 
tural country than England, and has still 
a stronger claim. 


*Tue FIRST LORD or tue TREA- 
SURY: I think my right honourable 
Friend has misunderstood my argument. 
I chose an extreme and imaginary case 
inorder to emphasise my point; but, as 
he has just pointed out, the existing state 
of things is a sufficient illustration of 
my contention. Ireland is agricultural 
compared with England, and therefore 
any grant to relieve agriculture in Eng- 
land and in Ireland relieves Ireland 
more in proportion than England. I do 
not complain of that, but to say that 
it is no set-off, and that because the law 
is common to the two countries that 
therefore Ireland is not to be counted a 
gainer, is an extravagant proposition 
which this House, I think, ought not 
to accept. Time is fleeting, and I have 
been betrayed into making a_ longer 
speech than I intended, but I must 
say one word more with reference to the 
speech delivered last night by my right 
honourable Friend the Member for South 
Dublin. He told us that Ireland has a 
special ground for complaint, because 
we were driving out the flower of its 
population, and because an _ increasing 
number of lunatics and idiots and other 
inefficient members of society were ac 
cumulating under our rule. Does my 
right honourable Friend suppose that 
these facts, if they be facts, are the result 
of our fiscal system; does he really be- 
lieve that the taxes on tea and tobacco 
and spirits produce lunatics and idiots ; 
does he believe that if these taxes were 
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abrogated to-morrow that there would 
be a smaller number of these unfortunate 
members of society? 


Mr. PLUNKETT: I never said any- 
thing of the kind. I was very parti- 
cular to state that these lamentable facts 
were the result of legislation in the past. 
I did not put them down to taxation. 
My argument was that legislation in the 
past had reduced the country in these 
respects, and that therefore the taxable 
capacity of the country was lower than 
it would otherwise be. I do not con- 
sider that the taxation is at all too high, 
but that our power to bear it has been 
reduced by the unfortunate legislation 
of the country in the past. 


*Tne FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
SURY: If I have misrepresented my 
honourable Friend I apologise. I have 
no desire to misinterpret or exaggerate 
what he said. I regard him as one of 
those who have been most active in rais- 
ing the condition of the Irish agricul- 
turist, and I have the greatest respect 
for him and his labours. I thought the 
facts he brought forward had, in his 
view, some relation to the fiscal system 
which is alleged to be unjust. If my 
honourable Friend does not think that 
system is unjust, I have no quarrel with 
him, but in that case I do not see why 
he should vote for this Resolution. But, 
Sir, though I have just tried to explain 
to the House that neither on the word- 
ing of the Act of Union, nor on the 
claims of abstract justice, can I supply 
any valid reason for altering our present 
fiscal arrangement, I should do very 
great injustice to myself, which is a 
very small matter, and to my cause, 
which is a very big matter, if I for one 
moment suggested that I did not think 
Ireland was a proper subject for gene- 
rous financial treatment. |My honour- 
able Friend with whom I have just had 
this amicable controversy across the 
floor of the House referred to a speech 


First Lord of the Treasury. 
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I made at Alnwick some years ago, the 
delivery of which I confess I had for- 
gotten, but which, in the abstract as 
given by him I recognise as embodying 
sentiments I have always held. He re- 
minded me that I had stated that Eng- 
land’s treatment of Ireland long before 
the Union—long, therefore, before this 
alleged injustice under the Union 
arose—was so scandalously _ selfish 
that I thought some reparation might 
well be considered due to it. I think so 
still. I think the treatment of Ireland, 
by successive Whig Governments, in the 
last century in the interests of the Eng- 
glish manufacturers, was a dark blot on. 
our policy, and I do not shrink from any 
conclusion that may be drawn from that 
admission. But it has no relation to the 
Union, it has no relation to the griev- 
ance now complained of. I have always 
held, and I still hold, that Ireland is a 
part of the United Kingdom which, for 
historic reasons, and because of its pre- 
sent depression—a depression not now 
due, I believe, to English legislation— 
was a special subject for British gene- 
rosity and benevolence. I heard a 
speech from an honourable Friend of 
mine this evening, the Member for the 
North Riding of Yorkshire, who recom- 
mended the Government to initiate 
with regard to Ireland the policy which 
has been recommended with regard to 
our West Indian colonies by the present 
Colonial Secretary. My honourable 
Friend has not carefully followed the 
recent course of Irish legislation. Sir,. 
we have given to Ireland over and over 
again where we should never have given 
to England. In the matter of railways 
alone we have given £1,500,000—civen 
without interest, given without either 
desire or hope of restitution, given for 
the benefit of the country and the benefit 
of the country alone. This case does not 
stand alone. I think, and I believe the 
majority of the House think, that any 
plan for the amelioration of Ireland, for 
the promotion of its industries, for the 
diminution of its distress, for the pre- 
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vention of the chronic causes which have 
made the west of Ireland so difficult a 
problem for the statesman and the 
philanthropist, ought to be considered 
by this House irrespective of these nice 
arithmetical calculations as to what was 
due to this or that, or the other part 
of the country. But, Sir, do not let us 
base the ground of this policy upon a 
false interpretation, as I hold it, of the 
Act of Union ; do not let us peddle about 
the precise arithmetical proportion 
which should be contributed by indirect 
taxation, by the consumers of whisky, of 
beer, or of tea, to the Imperial Ex- 
chequer. Put it upon broader, more 
rational, more defensible grounds; and 
if you do so, you will find no firmer sup- 
porter than I am of a generous fiscal 
policy, just as I have ever resisted claims 
which attempt to clothe themselves in 
the garb of justice, but whidh, in my 
opinion, have no basis of justice, either 
in the history of the past or in the 
necessities of the present. 


Mr. T. P. O'CONNOR (Liverpool, 
Scotland): I think it will be acknow- 
ledged by the House that it is not 
an easy task for me to follow so able 
a debater as the right honourable Gentle- 
man who has just sat down, and my 
difficulty is increased by the fact that 
I am compelled by the short time at my 
disposal to compress my remarks and to 
address a House already somewhat weary. 
I therefore, Mr. Speaker, must confine 
my answer in these circumstances to 
nothing more than a running commen- 
tary upon the speech to which we have 
listened. The first point I take up is 
this: the right honourable Gentleman 
has evolved a ghost from the Irish Parlia- 
ment. I most sincerely wish that it was 
in his power, or in my power, to bring 
into this House in the flesh some of the 
men on both sides of the controversy 
when the Irish Parliament was destroyed, 
and I think if even Lord Castlereagh or 
Lord Clare, and the other men. who were 
the firmest and staunchest and most 
eloquent advocates of the union of the 
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two Parliaments, could come here and 
be told that the result of that Union, 
after 98 years, was that the popu- 
lation of Ireland, which was 5,000,000 
in their time, had been reduced to 
4,500,000, while the population of Eng- 
land had risen from 10,000,000 to 
32,000,000 or 34,000,000, they would 
have some doubt of the wisdom of the 
policy to which they gave their consent. 
If, in addition to that, after their 
promises with regard to the generosity 
of this country in its treatment of Ire- 
land, they were brought face to face with 
the fact that, while the population of 
Ireland since 1846 had halved the taxa- 
tion had doubled, and while the popula- 
tion of England had nearly quadrupled 
its taxation had halved, I think they 
would begin to doubt the foundation for 
their statements that the union of the 
poor country with the rich country would 
redound to the advantage of the poor 
country. No, Sir, there is no prophecy 
that was made by the friends of the 
Union that has not been falsified ; there 
is not an anticipation or apprehension 
which was uttered by the opponents of 
the Union that has not been more than 
realised by the experience of the last 98 
years. I have some difficulty in cha- 
racterising the speech of the right 
honourable Gentleman. I do not wish to 
be disrespectful to him, but I must say I 
think the House listened to arguments 
that were fantastic and to figures that 
were fantastic. Well, I have not time to 
deal with the fantastic arguments at this 
moment; I must content myself with 
dealing with what I must call the 
fantastic figures. By some method of 
calculation which I am entirely unable to 
follow, and which honourable Members 
on this side of the House were unable to 
follow, and which my right honourable 
Friend the Member for Montrose Burghs 
was unable to follow, and honourable 
Gentlemen sitting behind the First Lord 


of the Treasury were absolutely unable 
to follow—by some method of calcula- 
tion he has found out that England is at 
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regard to Ireland’s contribution. 


*Tue FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
SURY: No, no! If Ireland paid one 
twenty-first of the taxation, then Eng- 
land would be at a dead loss. 


Mr. T. P. O'CONNOR: Well, now, 1 


have this Return before me—— 


*Tue FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
SURY: I do not wish to interrupt, but 
desire to make myself clear. Supposing 
that Ireland paid what you say she ought 
to pay—that, is, one-twenty-first of the 
total—instead of what she does pay, then 
England would be pocket 
£500,000. 


out of 


Mr. T. P. O'CONNOR: I am not 
What is the 
use of the right honourable Gentleman’s 
imaginings! I take actual figures. 1 
have here the last Return— 


taking imaginary figures. 


“ Contributions to Imperial Services : Balance 
available from Ireland for Imperial Expendi- 
ture, £2,176,000.” 


That is including in Irish _ local 
expenditure all the Imperial — ex- 
penditure in Ireland. I have another 


Return before me here: Contribution of 
Treland, £3,000,000, £4,000,000, 
£2,613,000, £5,296,000, £4,488,000, and 
so on; so that here, according to the 
Returns, and not according to the 
fantastic figures, the imaginary figures, 
of the First Lord of the Treasury, we 
have Ireland paying these large contribu- 
tions to the Imperial revenue, even after 
all Imperial expenditure in Ireland is 
counted as Irish expenditure. Sir, the 
right honourable Gentleman must know 
that we altogether object to this im2gi- 
nary, unconstitutional, and illogical 
division of Imperial expenditure and 
local expenditure in Ireland. In the first 


place, it is contrary to the Act of Union. 
The expenditure was to be indiscriminate 
under the very words of the Act of Unioa. 
It is contrary to the speeches made in 
The right honourable 
Gentleman asked us to put ourselves in 


Mr. T. P. O'Connor. 


favour of the Act. 
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the position of a patriotic and sympa- 
thetic Irish statesman of the Irish Parlia- 
ment when he was recommending this 
change. Well, Sir, I take Lord Castle- 
reagh at his estimate, and not at min>. 
Lord Castlereagh stated this to the Irish 
House of Commons— 


“The plan of the Government gave to Ire- 

land the utmost possible security that she 
could not be taxed beyond the measure of her 
comparative ability.” 
The meaning of that language is that 
Ireland’s taxable capacity was one of the 
considerations that entered into the Act 
of Union. Lord Castlereagh said, fur- 
ther, that— 


“The high duty cannot be levied without 

rendering the revenue unproductive, or press- 
ing hard upon the poorer classes.” 
If I come to 1817 I find even stronger 
authority in favour of our interpretation 
of the Act of Union. Said the then Irish 
Lord Chancellor— 


“IT do not fear that Parliament will ever 
declare the competency of Ireland to bear the 
entire vote of that taxation, which the wealth 
and resources of England enable her to support, 
without reference to those considerations upon 
which alone Ireland should be exempted from 
those burdens which are laid upon all other 
subjects of the United Kingdom.” 

In fact, every advocate of the legislative 
union laid down the principle that the 
taxable capacity of Ireland as a separate 
entity would always be considered by the 
Imperial Parliament. That is our case. 
The right honourable Gentleman lays 
down this principle of a division of 
expenditure in Ireland by local an 
Imperial expenditure. Well, Sir, I say 
we object to that as unconstitutional 
and as a breach of the Act of Union. 
Suppose it carried out. Everything that 
is spent in England is called Imperial, 
and nearly everything that is spent in 
Ireland, whether for lnperial or locul 
purposes, is called Ivish. 
fair division. In Ireland the expenditure 
on the  Viceroyalty—the  Imperiai 
expenditure on the Viceroyalty—is called 
a contribution to the Irish expenses. But 


That is not a 
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what about the £440,000 of the expendi- 
ture upon the Civil List of the Queen? 
Is that called an Imperial expenditure 
or an English expenditure? It is called 
an Imperial expenditure; or, in order 
words, it is charged against Ireland as 
one of the contributaries of the Empire. 
The residence of the Queen is in this | 
country or in Scotland. I do not say 
this by way of complaint, but we are 
charged a large proportion of thit 
£440,000 of the Queen’s Civil List, when 
but 11 days have been spent by the 
Queen in Ireland, and something like 14 | 
years in Scotland. We pay as much for 
the 11 days during which the Queen was 
in Ireland as this country pays for 
upwards of 60 years that the Queen has | 
spent in England and Scotland. I will 
tell you another thing. The expenses of 
the Chief Secretary for Ireland, not | 
Ireland, not merely in Dublin, but in 
England, are charged as Irish expenses, in | 
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_almost absolutely useless to us. 


< 


senting a small, agricultural, poor coun- 
try, are made to pay more than our fair 
proportion for the mighty Navy of the 
great Empire, whose protection is 
required by the immense commerce of 
this country, and whose protection is 


Sir, the right honourable Gentleman 
speaks of treating Ireland with 
generosity. Sir, we do not want Ireland 
to be treated with generosity. We want 


| Ireland to be treated with justice: I 


will sum up this method of dividing the 
expenditure in the very able language of 
an Irish, and a Unionist, lawyer, Mr. 
Samuels. He said— 


“On the Treasury returns, if the recipient 


| happens to be a Civil servant in Ireland, his 


pocket is an Irish pocket. If he happens to 
be a Civil servant in England, ten to one his 
pocket is an Imperial pocket.” 


| And that is the method of calculation 


that is almost always used against Ire- 
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Well,. 





place of Imperial expenses ; whereas the | land. I had intended to speak at some 
expenses of the Colonial Secretary, or | length, but I have not had opportunity 
any of the other Ministers, are put down | to do so, and I will merely say this: 
as Imperial expenditure, and not as | Here is our position. We ask you to 
English local expenditure. Now, about the | keep your word. We do not ask you to 
two millions that are going to be spent | treat Ireland with generosity, but with 
on the streets of London. That will not | justice ; and we ask you not to confound 
figure as English expenditure, but | might with right. We ask you to fulfil 
against Ireland, as Imperial expenditure. | the pledges and the promises by which 
It is a most gross and unfair way of| the Irish Parliament was induced to 
counting against Ireland money spent in | part with the liberties of the Irish 
Ireland and of not counting against | people. 

England the money spent in England. | 
No, Sir, we are made in Ireland to pay | 
not merely for our own local taxation, | 
not merely for the Imperial expenditure | The House divided :—Ayes 144; Noes 
on truly Trish purposes, but we, repre- | 286.—(Division List No. 186.) 


Question put. 


AYES. 


Seckett, Ernest William 
Beresford, Lord Charles 
Billson, Alfred 

Birrell, Augustine 


Abraham, W. (Cork, N.E.) 
Allan, William (Gateshead) 
Ambrose, R. (Mayo, W.) 
shton, Thomas Gair 
pacer Rt. Hn. Herbert H. | Blake, Edward ; 
Austin, M. (Limerick, W.) Bolton, Thomas Dolling 
Baker, Sir John Brigg, John 
Bayley, T. (Derbyshire) Brunner, Sir J. Tomlinson 


Bryce, Rt. Hon. James 
Burt, Thomas 
Butcher, John George 
Caldwell, James 
Cameron, Sir C. (Glasgow) 
Campbell, J. H. M. (Dublin) 
Carew, James Laurence 

| Carvill, Patrick G. Hamilton 


a 
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Causton, Richard Knight 
Clancy, John Joseph 
Clarke, Sir E. (Plymouth) 
Clough, Walter Owen 
Colville, John 

Condon, Thomas Joseph 
Crean, Eugene 

Crilly, Daniel | 
Curran, Thomas B. (Donegal) 
Curran, Thomas (Sligo, 8.) | 
Daly, James 

Davitt, Michael 

Dillon, John 

Donelan, Captain A. 

Doogan, P. C. 

Evans, Sir F. H. (South’ton) 
Farquharson, Dr. Robert 
Farrell, J. P. (Cavan, W.) 
Farrell, T. A. (Kerry, 8.) 
Fenwick, Charles 

Field, William (Dublin) 
Finucane, John 

Flavin, Michael Joseph 
Flynn, James Christopher 
Foster, Harry S. (Suffolk) 
Fox, Dr. Joseph Francis 
Gilhooly, James 
Gladstone, Rt. Hon. H. J. | 
Goddard, Daniel Ford | 
Hammond, John (Carlow) 
Harcourt, Rt. Hon. Sir Wm. 
Harwood, George 

Hayden, John Patrick 
Hayne, Rt. Hon. C. Seale- 
Hazell, Walter 

Healy, Maurice (Cork) 
Healy, T. J. (Wexford) 
Healy, T. M. (N. Louth) 
Hemphill, Rt. Hon. C. H. 
Hogan, James Francis 
Holden, Sir Angus 
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Aird, John 

Allsopp, Hon. George 

Arnold, Alfred 
Arnold-Forster, Hugh O. 
Arrol, Sir William 
Atherley-Jones, L. 

Atkinson, Rt. Hon. John 
Bagot, Capt. J. FitzRoy 
Bailey, James (Walworth) 
Baird, John G. Alexander 
Balfour, Rt.Hon.A.J. (Manc’r) | 
Banbury, Frederick George 
Barnes, Frederic ‘xorell 
Bartley, George C. T. 
Barton, Dunbar Plunset | 
Bathurst, Hon. A. Benjamin | 
Beach, Rt. Hn.SirM.H.(Brist’l) 
Beaumont, Wentworth C. B. 
Bentinck, Lord Henry C. 
Bethell, Commander 


| Kilbride, Denis 


MacDonnell, Dr.MA (Qu’n’sC.) 


| Maden, John Henry 
| Mandeville, J. Francis 


| O'Brien, J. F. X. (Cork) 
| O’Brien, P. J. 
| O'Connor, A. (Donegal) 

| O'Connor J. (Wicklow, W.) 


| O'Malley, William 


| Bullard, Sir Harry 
| Burdett-Coutts, W. 


§ COMMONS} 


Horniman, Frederick John 
Jameson, Major J. Eustace 
Jones, W. (Carnarvonshire) 
Jordan, Jeremiah 

Kearley, Hudson E. 


Kitson, Sir James 

Langley, Batty 

Lea, Sir T. (Londonderry) 
Lecky, Rt. Hon. W. E. H. 





| Leese, Sir J. F. (Accrington) 


Leuty, Thomas Richmond 
Lewis, John Herbert 
Logan, John William 
Lough, Thomas 
Macaleese, Daniel 


MacNeill, John G. Swift 
McDermott, Patrick 
McLaren, Charles Benjamin 
McLeod, John 


Mendl, Sigismund Ferdinand | 
Molloy, Bernard Charles 
Morley, Rt. Hn. J. (Montrose) | 
Morris, Samuel | 
Moss, Samuel, 

Murnaghan, George 


(Tipperary) 


O’Connor, T. P. (Liverpool) 
O'Kelly, James 


Owen, Thomas 

Parnell, John Howard 
Pearson, Sir Weetman D. 
Pease, J. A. (North’mberland) 
Pinkerton, John 

Plunkett, Rt. Hon. H. C. 


NOES. 


Bhownaggree, Sir M. M. 
Bigwood, James 

Bill, Charles 

Blundell, Colonel Henry 
Bond, Edward 

Bonsor, Henry Cosmo Orme 
Boscawen, Arthur Griffith- 
Bowles, Capt. H. F. (Middsx.) | 
Brassey, Albert 

Brodrick, Rt. Hon. St. John 
Brookfield, A. Montagu 
Brown, Alexander H. 
Brymer, William Ernest 


Carlile, William Walter 
Cavendish, R. F. (N. Lancs) 
Cavendish, V.C.W. (Derbysh.) 
Cayzer, Sir Charles William 
Cecil, E. (Hertford, E.) 





(Ireland). 


Power, Patrick Joseph 
Price, Robert John 

Randell, David 

Reckitt, Harold James 
Redmond, J. E. (Waterford) 
Redmond, William (Clare) 
Rickett, J. Compton 
Roberts, J. H. (Denbighs) 
Robson, William Snowdon 
Roche, Hon. J. (E. Kerry) 
Saunderson, Col. E, James 
Schwann, Charles E. 

Shaw, Charles E. (Stafford) 
Smith, Samuel (Flint) 
Soames, Arthur Wellesley 
Spicer, Albert 

Stanhope, Hon. Philip J. 
Steadman, William Charles 
Stock, James Henry 

Stuart, James (Shoreditch) 
Sullivan, Donal (Westmeath) 
Sullivan, T. D. (Donegal, W.) 
Tennant, Harold John 
Thomas, A. (Glamorgan, E.) 
Tuite, James ; 

Tully, Jasper 

Walton, Joseph (Barnsley) 
Williams, John C. (Notts) 
Wilson, Charles H. (Hull) 
Wilson, F. W. (Norfolk) 
Wilson, J. (Durham, Mid) 
Wilson, John (Govan) 

W oodhouse,SirJT(Hudd’rsf’ld) 
Woods, Samuel 
Wyndham-Quin, Major W. H. 
Yerburgh, Robert Armstrong 
Young, Samuel (Cavan, E.) 
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TELLERS FOR THE AYES— 
Mr. Patrick O’Brien and 
Sir Thomas Esmonde. 


Cecil, Lord H. (Greenwich) 
Chaloner, Captain R. G. W. 
Chamberlain, Rt.Hn.J. (Birm.) 
Chaplin, Rt. Hon. Henry 
Charrington, Spencer 
Chelsea, Viscount 

Clare, Octavius Leigh 
Cochrane, Hon T. H. A. E. 
Coddington, Sir William 
Coghill, Douglas Harry 
Cohen, Benjamin Louis 
Collings, Rt. Hon. Jesse 
Colomb, Sir J. C. Ready 
Colston, C. E. H. Athole 
Compton, Lord A. 

Cook, F. Lucas (Lambeth) 
Cooke, C. W. R. (Hereford) 
Cornwallis, F. Stanley W. 
Courtnev, Rt. Hon. L. H. 
Cox, Robert 
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Cripps, Charles Alfred 
Cross, Alexander (Glasgow) 
Cross, H. Shepherd (Bolton) 
Cubitt, Hon. Henry 

Currie, Sir Donald 
Curzon, RtHnG. N.(Lanc,SW.) 
Curzon, Viscount (Bucks) 
Dalbiac, Colonel Philip Hugh 
Dairymple, Sir Charles 
Davies, M. Vaughan-(Cardigan) 
Denny, Colonel 
Dickson-Poynder, Sir J. P. 
Digby, J. K. D. Wingfield- 
Dilke, Rt. Hon. Sir Charles 
Disraeli, Coningsby Ralph 
Dixon-Hartland, Sir F. D. 
Dorington, Sir J. Edward 
Doughty, George 

Douglas, Rt. Hon. A. Akers- 
Drage, Geoffrey 

Duncombe, Hon. Hubert V. 
Edwards, Gen. Sir James B. 
Egerton, Hon. A. de Tatton 
Elliot, Arthur Ralph Douglas 
Fardell, Sir T. George _ 
Fellowes, Hon. A. Edward 
Fergusson, RtHn.SirJ.(Manc’r) 
Finch, George H. 

Finlay, Sir R. Bannatyne 
Fisher, William Hayes 
FitzGerald, Sir R. Penrose- 
Flannery, Fortescue 
Fletcher, Sir Henry 
Folkestone, Viscount 
Forster, Henry William 
Forwood, Rt. Hon. Sir A. B. 
Foster, Colonel (Lancaster) 
try, Lewis 

Galloway, William Johnson 
Garfit, William 

Gedge, Sydney 

Gibbons, J. Lloyd 

Gibbs, Hon. V. (St. Albans) 
Giles, Charles Tyrell] 

Gilliat, John Saunders 
Godson, Sir Augustus Fred. 
Goldsworthy, Major-General 
Gordon, Hon. John Edward 
Gorst, Rt. Hon. Sir J. E. 
Goschen, G. J. (Sussex) 
Goulding, Edward Alfred 
Gray, Ernest (West Ham) 
Green, W. D. (Wednesbury) 
Greene, W. R. (Cambs) ~ 
Greville, Captain 
Gull, Sir Cameron 

Gunter, Colonel 

Hall, Sir Charles 

Halsey, Thomas Frederick 
Hamilton, Rt. Hn. Lord G. 
Hamond, Sir C. (Newcastle) 
Hanbury, Rt. Hon. R. W. 
Hanson, Sir Reginald 
Hardy, Laurence 

Hare, Thomas Leigh 
Haslett, Sir James Horner 
Hatch, Ernest Frederick G. 
Heath, James 

Helder, Augustus 
Henderson, Alexander 

Hill, Rt. Hn. Lord A. (Down) 
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Hill, Sir E. S. (Bristol) 
Hoare, E. B. (Hampstead) 
Hoare, Samuel (Norwich) 
Hobhouse, Henry 

Hornby, William Henry 
Houston, R. P. 

Howard, Joseph 

Howell, William Tudor 
Hozier, Hon. J. H. Cecil 
Hubbard, Hon. Evelyn 
Hudson, George B. 
Hutchinson,Capt. G.W. Grice- 
Jackson, Rt. Hn. W. Lawies 
Jebb, Richard Claverhouse 
Jeffreys, Arthur F. 
Johnston, William (Belfast) 
Jolliffe, Hon. H. George 
Kemp, George 

Kennaway, Rt. Hn. Sir J. H. 
Kimber, Henry 

King, Sir Henry Seymour 
Knowles, Lees 

Lafone, Alfred 

Laurie, Lieut.-General 
LawrenceSirEDurning-(Cora.) 
Lawrence, W. F. (Liverpool) 
Lawson, Sir W. (Cumberland) 
Lees, Sir Elliott (Birkenhead) 
Legh, Hon. T. W. (Lancs) 
Leigh-Bennett, Henry Currie 
Leighton, Stanley 
Llewellyn, E. H. (Somerset) 
Llewelyn, SirDillwyn-(Sw’ns’a) 
Lockwood, Lt.-Col. A. R. 
Loder, G. W. Erskine 
Long, Col. C. W. (Evesham) 
Long, Rt. Hon. W. (Liverp’l) 
Lopes, Henry Yarde Buller 
Lowe, Francis William 
Lowles, John 

Loyd, Archie Kirkman 
Lubbock, Rt. Hon. St. John 
Lucas-Shadwell, William 
Macartney, W. G. Ellison 
Maclure, Sir J. William 
McArthur, C. (Liverpool) 
McCalmont, Mj-Gn(Ant’m,N.) 
McCalmont,Col.J.(Antrim, E.) 
McIver, Sir Lewis 

McKillop, James 

Manners, Lord E. W. J. 
Maple, Sir John Blundell 
Martin, Richard Biddulph 
Massey-Mainwaring,Hn.W.F. 
Maxwell, Rt. Hon. Sir H. E. 
Melville, Beresford Valentine 
Meysey-Thompson, Sir H. M. 
Mildmay, Francis Bingham 
Milner, Sir F. George 
Milward, Colonel Victor 
Monckton, Edward Philip 
Monk, Charles James 
Montagu, Hon. J. S. (Hants) 
Moon, Edward Robert Pacy 
More, Robert Jasper 
Morgan, Hn. F. (Monm’thsh.) 
Morrell, George Herbert 
Morrison, Walter 

Morton, A. H. A. (Deptf zd) 
Mount, William George 
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Murray, Rt. Hn. A. G. (Bute) 
Murray, C. J. (Coventry) 
Murray, Col. W. (Bath) 
Newark, Viscount 

Nicol, Donald Ninian 
Northcote, Hon. Sir H. 8. 
O'Neill, Hon. R. T. 
Orr-Ewing, Charles L. 
Parkes, Ebenezer 

Pender, Sir James 

Penn, John 

Phillpotts, Captain Arthur 
Pierpoint, Robert 

Pirie, Duncan V. 

Powell, Sir F. S. 

Pretyman, Ernest George 
Priestley, Sir W. 0 (Edin.) 
Provand, Andrew Dryburgh 
Pryce-Jones, Edward 

Pym, C. Guy, 

Quilter, Sir Cuthbert 

Rankin, Sir James 

Rasch, Major Frederic Carne 
Renshaw, Charles Bine 
Richardson, Sir T. (Hartlep'l) 
Ridley, Rt. Hon. Sir M. W. 
Ritchie, Rt. Hon. C. T. 
Robinson, Brooke 

Round, James 

Russell, Gen. F. S. (Chelt’m) 
Russell, T. W. (Tyrone) 
Rutherford, John 

Samuel, Harry S. (Limehouse) 
Sandys, Lt.-Col. T. Myles 
Savory, Sir Joseph 

Scott, Sir 8S. (Marylebone, W.) 
Seely, Charles Hilton 
Seton-Karr, Henry 

Sharpe, William E. T. 
Shaw-Stewart, M.H. (Renfrew) 
Sidebotham, J. W. (Cheshire) 
Sidebottom, W. (Derbyshire) 
Simeon, Sir Barrington 
Sinclair, Louis (Romford) 
Skewes-Cox, Thomas 

Smith, James P. (Lanarks) 
Souttar, Robinson 

Stanley, Lord (Lancs) 
Stewart, Sir M. J. M‘Taggart 
Stirling-Maxwell, Sir J. M. 
Stone, Sir Benjamin 

Strauss, Arthur 

Strutt, Hon. Charles Hedley 
Sturt, Hon. Humphry N. 
Sutherland, Sir Thomas 
Talbot, Lord E. (Chichester) 
Talbot, RtHn.J.G.(Oxf'dUny.) 
Thornton, Percy M. 
Tollemache, Henry James 
Tomlinson, W. E. Murray 
Tritton, Charles Ernest 
Usborne, Thomas 

Warde, Lt.-Col. C. E. (Kent) 
Warkworth, Lord 

Warr, Augustus Frederick 
Webster, R. G. (St. Pancras) 
Webster, Sir R. E. (I. of W.) 
Welby, Lieut.-Col. A. C. E. 
Wentworth, B. C. Vernon- 
Wharton, Rt. Hon. J. L. 
Whiteley, H.(Ashton-under-L.) 
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Whitmore, Charles Algernon , Wilson, J. W. (Worc’rsh.,N.) ; Wyvill, M. D’Arcy 
Williams, Colonel R. (Dorset) | Wilson-Todd, W. H. (Yorks) | Young, Commander (Berks, E.) 
Williams, J. Powell (Birn ) Wodehouse, E. R. (Bath) 

Willoughby de Eresby, Lord Wortley, Rt.Hon.C.B. Stuart- | TeELLers FoR THE NoErs— 
Willox, Sir J. Archibald Wylie, Alexander Sir William Walrond and 
Wilson, John (Falkirk) | Wyndham, George Mr. Anstruther. 


HABITUAL INEBRIATES (EXPENSES) | The Bill passed through Committee 
BILL, | without Amendment, and was reported 


The House went into Committee on! to the House. 
this Bill; Mr. Jesse Conuixes (Birming- | 
ham, Bordesley) in the Chair. 

| 


RIVERS POLLUTION PREVENTION 


(In the Committee.) | (BORDER Oe ae (No. 2) 


a | This Bill was read a second time and 
| committed. 

“That it is expedient to authorise the pay- | 
ment, out of moneys to be provided by Parlia- 
ment, of any sums that may be required for) GoypantES (VOLUNTARY LIQUIDA- 
the establishment and maintenance of inebriate TION) AMENDMENT BILL 
reformatories, in pursuance of any Act of the | SN) ARESDRSNS f : 
present Session to provide for the treatment | This Bill was read a second time and 
of Habitual Inebriates, and of any expenses ‘tted 
connected therewith, and also of remuneration ©O™MuUted. 
to any inspectors who may be appointed under 
such Act.”—(Sir W. Y atrond.) House adjourned at 12.10.. 


[INDEX. 





